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Preface. 


General O bservat ions. 

As the present work differs in many respects from othcr 
grammars in use, it may be desirable that I should briefly note 
some of the more important changes which l have made, and in 
some cases discuss the grounds of the change. In the work itself 
I have refrained from dissertation, and aimed at giving the facts 
of the language in as few words as possible. If facts are stated 
with their real limitations, they either explain themselves, or at least 
afford a sound basis for theory to work on, If they are grouped 
according to their natural afhnities and arranged on natural prin¬ 
cipies, the briefest statement is the most illustrative. 

I have called the book, A Grammar of the Lathi Language from 
Plautus to Suetonius, Now first, by Grammar,^ I meau an orderly 
arrangement of the facts which concern the form of a language, as a 
Lexicon gives those which concern its matter, The ordinary divi- 
sion into four parts seems to me right and convenient. The first 
three Books on Sounds, Inflexions, and Word-formation, are often 
comprehended under the general term For?tienlebre, The foiirth 
Book, on Syntax, contains the use of the inflexions and of theseveral 
classes of words. I have given much greater extension than is 
usual to the treatment of Sounds and Word-formation, and on the 
other hand, have cut away from the 2nd and 4th Books several 
matters which do not properly belong to them. For instance, 
numerals and pronouns are often included in Book II. in a way 
which conceals the fact, that it is only so far as their inflexions are 
peculiar, that they demand speci fic noti ce. Again, the use of pre- 
positions and conjunctions is often discussed in the Syntax; whereas, 
so far as the use depends not on the class to which a word belongs, 
but on the meaning of the individual, the discussion belongs to lexi- 
cography. The error lies in thinking, that because certain words 
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are more general than others in their application, the)r are therefore 
formal, However, there is no doubt a convcnience in ineliiding 
some of these matters in a Grammar, and aeeordingly I have put 
them, or some of them, in the Appendices to this or the second 
volume, P^urther, I have not attempted to twist the natural arrange- 
ment of the faets so as to make it suitable for persons who are first 
learning the language and cannot be trusted to find their own way. 
There are plenty of other books for that piirpose. 

Secondly, it is a Grammar of the Lathi language. It is not a 
Universal Grammar illustrated from Latin, nor the Latin section of 
a Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Eiiropean languages, nor a 
Grammar of the group of Italian dialects, of whieh Latin is one. 

I have not therefore cared to examine whether the definitions or 
arrangement whieh I have given are suited to other languages of 
a different character. A language in whieh, like Latin, the Verb is 
a complete sentence, or in whieh e.g. magnus can be made to de- 
note great 7 nen by a change in the final syllable, may obvioiisly 
require very different treatment from one in whieh, like Pmglish, 
the verb requires the subject to be separately expressed, or the 
adjective great requires, in order to gain the same meaning as 
magni, the prefix of the definite article, or the addition of the 
word men. I have confined myself, with rare exceptions, strictiy 
to Latin, and this for two reasons. First, Latin is the only 
language whieh I have studied with sufficient care to enable me to 
speak with any confidence about its Grammar, and I have learnt 
in the process how little trustworthy are the resiilts of an incom¬ 
plete examination. Greek I have referred to in Books 1 . and III. 
because of its close connexion with Latin, and I could rely, for the 
purposes for whieh I have used it, on Curtius’ Griechhche Eiymologie. 
The Italian dialects, other than Latin, I have studied but little. 
Such results, as can be drawn from the seanty remains whieh we 
have, will probably be foimd in Corssen’s pages, but I hesitate to 
regard them as sufficiently solid to allow one to rest any theories of 
Latin Grammar upon them. My second reason for declining frequent 
reference to other languages, is the belief that such reference is in- 
compatible with a natural treatment of my own proper subject. Each 
language has its own individuality, and this is distorted or disguised 
by being subjected to a set of general categories, even though 
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guarantied by Comparative Philology. It is no doubt true that pro- 
gress in the knowledge of language is to be attained only, as in other 
Sciences, by the constant action and reaction of theory and observa- 
tion; of the comparison of phencmena in different languagcs with the 
special investigation of each for itself. I have chosen the latter part 
of the work, without siipposing that ali the secrets of Latin ctymo- 
logy conld bc discovered by so limited a view. But it is true all 
the same, that if one’s eyes are but armed or practised (and some 
stiidy of Comparative Philology alone can arm them), a closer and 
longer gaze detects something whicli might otherwise be overlooked. 

Lastly, this is a Grammar of Latin from Plautus to Suetonius. 
That is to say, I have confined my statements of facts and lists of 
words or forms (except with distinet mention) to the period from 
the commencement of Latin literature to the end of the silver age, 
i. e., roughly speaking, to the three centuries from cir. aoo B.C.to cir. 
120 A.D. There are but few inscriptions before 200 b.c. What there 
are I have of course taken into account. On the other hand, the 
imperial inscriptions which come within this period are not yet con- 
veniently accessible in trustworthy texts. The silver age I take to 
end at latest with Tacitus and Suetonius^, and I am convinced that 
this is as real a division with the line drawn at the right place, as 
literature admits of. It is quite remarkable how many forms and 
words are wholly confined to later writers, or at earliest are found, 
and then only in one or two instances, in Pliny the dder, Suetonius, 
&c. Nor can any subsequent writer be fairly regarded as within the 
pale. The literature of the second century p. Chr. is but small. Aulus 
Gellius and Fronto are near in time, being indeed contemporaries of 
Suetonius’ later life, but their claims are vitiated by so much of their 
language being conscious antiquarianism. The lawyers Javolenus, 
Julianus, Pomponius, Gaius, &c. have perhaps the strongest claim, 
for they naturally, as lawyers, use a somewhat older style than 
their age would imply. Their inclusion however would not notice- 
ably affect the statements. But it is intolerable to find frequently 
given in modern Grammars, without a word of warning, forms 
and words which owe their existence to Apuleius or Tertullian— 
imaginative antiquarian Africans, far removed indeed from insig- 

^ Suetonius’ Lives of ihe Ccesars date about 120 A.D., though he 
lived to cir. 160 A.D. Teuffel, Gesch. Rom. Lit. § 324. 
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nificance, and not at all wanting in interest, but certainly not 
representative of the ordinary or normal langiiage of the Romans. 
Some other writers, e. g. Jiistin, Florus, Scc. are of too iincertain 
an age, and too unimportant, to be worth considering. Writers of 
the third and foiirth centiiry, however good, are quite inadmissible. 
Nor am I at all disposed to attacb weight to a mention of a word 
or form in Priscian or other Grainmarians, unless accompanied by 
a clearly intelligible qiiotation from an aiithor before 120 A.D., or 
thereaboiits. I do not mean that distinet proof can or need be 
alleged e.g. for every person of every tense of an ordinary verb; 
but any typical form not shewn to have been iised in the period 
here taken, oiight to be excluded from a Grammar of Classical 
Latin, or mentioncd only with the authority affixed. E.g. indultum 
is iisually given as the supine of indulgere, but neither it nor its kin 
(indultor, Scc,) are found before Tertulliaid; and this fact is seen to 
be important when it is observed that they deviate from the regular 
analogy of stems in -Ig (§ 191, 3), and that their occurrence is in 
fact contemporaneoiis with the use of indulgeri as a personal passive. 
Again, I have said in § 395 that quercus has no dative singular or 
dat. abi. plural. But Servius uses (and the form seems right enough) 
quereuhus (A^eue, i. p. 376). It should be understood therefore that 
a statement in the following pages that a form or word is not found, 
does not necessarily mean more than that it is not found within the 
classical period. A form or word lirst found in subsequent writers 
may be legitimate enough, and the absence of authority for it may be 
only accidental, but in such cases the subsequent use does not 
appear to me to add anything to the cvidence for its legitimacy; 
i.e. it does not make it more probable that Cicero or Livy, or 
Horaee, or Quintilian, or even Plautus might have used it. The 
character of the formation and the probability that, if no objections 
had been felt to lie against it, it would have been used by some now 
extant author, who wrote before 120 A. d., form the real turning-points 
of such a disciission. And to gain a firm basis for the discussion 
we must have the facts of the normal Latin usage ciear from later 
and inferential accretions. Corssen has made his wonderful col- 
lection of facts much less useful than it might have been, by not 
distinguishing al<vjays between later and earlier fonns. Of course 
an exclusion of the later forms from a book like his is not at all 

^ I have since found it in Plin. Ep, 108; a book of which the 

only HS. authority is lost. 
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to be desired; but it is thoroughly misleading to put togethcr 
words first found in the 4th century of the Ghristian Era, along vvith 
well-known words belonging to the ordinary langiiage of the Ro- 
mans. Totakeone instance—(hundreds raight be given); he adduces 
(Beitr. p. 107; ylusspr. i. § 77) nine substantives in -edin (ed6n, 
as I call it), which he says are from verbs with -e stems, and 
stand beside six adjectives in -ido, from six of the same verbs. 
Now the six adjectives are ali well accreditcd. But of the nine sub¬ 
stantives, two only (torpedo, gravedo) are well accredited; one 
more (pingvedo) occurs once in Pliny the elder, and then not again 
till the 4th century: one other (frigedo) is quoted by Nonius from 
Varro; three others are first found in Apuleius, two more not 
until the 4th century p. Ghr. Now these last five words are pro- 
bably mere creatioiis of a later age in conscioiis imitation of the 
earlier words, and, it may be, imitating them, because they were 
rare. But as soon as we get to conscions imitation by literary 
speculators, the value of the words as evidence of the proper de- 
velopment of the language is gone. 

[Another instance may be taken. Gustav 'Meyer, in an h- 
teresting essay on Compositiori in Greek and Latin in Gurtius 
Stndien V. i. p. 42, qnotes from Gorssen ii^. 318, as proofs “that 
the weakening of a, 0, u to i in compounds was not always the 
rule” (nicht von je her iiberwiegend iiblich), the examples sacro¬ 
sanctus, Sacrovir, Ahenobarbus, primogenitus, mulomedicus, albo- 
galerus, albogilvus, merobiba, sociofraudus, vicomagister, and says 
that “these justify the supposition that originally theo-stems entered 
unaltered into composition.” I take these words in order. 

Sacrosanctus is not an ordinary compound, but its precise compo- 
nents ai*e not ciear. I have suggested (§ 998) that it is possibly a spu- 
rious compound. For in Pliny 7. § 143 we have resistendi sacroque 
sanctum repellendi jus non esset. Probably sacro is an ablative, by a 
sacrifice ; or nrictirn ; or curse. Sacrovir is only known as the name 
of a Haeduan in Tacitus. The origin of the name is obscure. Is it 
Roman at ali ? The first Abenobarbus of whom we have any his- 
torical account held office about aoo years b.c., though the Family 
traditions carried the origin of the name to the battle of Lake 
Regillus. Primogenitus appears to be first found in Palladius: (in 
Pliny II. § 234, I find (in Detlefsen and Jan’s editions) only 
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primis genitis). Mulomedicus is in Vegetius; albogalerus in the 
extracts of Paulus from Festus. Merobiba and sociofraudus are 
each found once only in Plautus. They are evidently compounds 
framed on the spur of the nioment and not part of the ordinary 
stock of the language. JMoreover sociofraudus must retain the o 
after i. ^ Vicomagister appears to be found only in the barbarous 
Curiosum urbis Romse regimen, which is referred to the end of the 
4th century p. Chr. 

Of the whole number of ten words, one only (Abenobarbus) can 
be taken as an instance of some weight for the matter in question.] 

My authorities then are the writers of the classical period as 
above defined; and I have not knowingly adinitted, without distinet 
mention, any word which they have not used, or made any state- 
ment which their writings critically examined do not justify. But 
Donat and Priscian have so long reigned over Latin Grammar, 
and Latin Grammar has so impregnated literary speculation, that 
it is next to impossible, if it were desirable, to emancipate oneself 
from their influence. Stili it is important to decline to recognize 
them as authorities for the grammatical usage of classical Latin, 
except where they may be taken to be witnesses to faets. They no 
doubt had access to some writings which are now lost, and they 
often transmit the theories of older grammarians; but they no 
doubt also sometimes misunderstood them, they avowedly regarded 
Greeks as their supreme authorities, they lived when Latin had long 
ceased to be pure, and they probably would have regarded a state- 
ment by Caesar or Pliny of what ought to be said, as of more im- 
portance than the actual fact of what Caesar or Pliny did say. But 
it is to the usage, not to the grammatical theories, of good writers 
that we should look for our Standard of right. And for my part, 
if canons of grammar are to be laid down, I prefer Madvig to any 
xxii Roman whatever, and believe Ritschl and Mommsen know a great 
deal more about the Duellian inscription (§ 467) than Quintilian did. 

The arrangement adopted requires a few words. 

In Book I. I have thought it important to give a sketeh, how- 
ever slight, of the analysis of vocal sound and of the laws of 
phonetic change. The special Latin phenomena are treated at some 
length; but I have been desirous rather that the instances given 
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should be tolerably certain, than that all possible instances sbould 
be included. In most grammars thcse phenomena are collected and 
arranged under the heads of Omission, Contractio7i^ &c. If any one 
desires such an arrangement, he can make it for himself, by simply 
turning to those heads under each letter, But as the primaiy divi- 
sion of the matter it seems to me much more natural and fruitful 
to make each particular letter the centre of discussion. Whether it 
be changed or inserted or absorbed must ultimately depcnd on 
the sound it represents and on the relations of this sound to others. 
The ordinary procedure is the sarae as if a treatise on chemistry 
arranged all the phenomena of Chemical action under such heads 
as Explosion^ Solutiori^ Cajubhiation^ &c. Schweizer-Sidler’s arrange¬ 
ment by the afFections of groups of letters is rational enough, but 
not, I think, very convenient. 

I have distinguished with some care between instances of corre- 
spojidetice and representation (see note on p, 214). The distinction of 
these two classes of phenomena is ignored in many of the earlier 
grammars, and is stili not unfrequently forgotten. Yet the distinc¬ 
tion is of great moment. In questions of pronunciation representa- 
tion gives very important evidence, while correspondence witnesses 
at most to the pronunciation of primseval or at least prse-historical 
times, On the other hand, in discussing the affinities of language, 
corresponde7ice bears the whole weight of the argument, and repre-^ 
sentatmi can only mislead. 

The aiTangement of the letters has been adopted as the one 
which best brings into connexion allied sounds. Gutturals have a 
tendency to pass into dentals, and dentals into linguals; and these 
classes should therefore come in this order. Labials form a class 
somewhat apart from the rest, and I have therefore put them first, 
out of the way. The relations of the nasals are on the whole 
more with the labials, gutturals, and dentals respectively than with 
one another. The order of the vowels is that given by Ritschl, and 
is the same to a great extent as that given by Corssen. It is without 
doubt, so far at least as it is common to these two authors, the 
order of development in the history of the language. Any one re- 
ferring to Belfs Visible Speech (p. 73), will see that the order has a 
physiological side also, in so far that the vocal cavity of the mouth 
is progressively diminished from a in this order to i. 
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I have not followed Schleicher and others in the treatment of 
Latin vocalization according to what for brevity I may call Sanskrit 
principies. This method applied to Latin scems to me to fail both in 
basis and resuit. Gorssen’s elaborate treatment of vowel-intensifica- 
tion in the first voliime of his new edition is not more satisfactory; 
and on this point I can refer to Curtius (Smdieyi, i. 2, p. 294) who, 
commenting on Corssen's sanguine view of the resuit of his medley 
collection of long voweis in root-syllables, suffixes and endings, 
points out that vowel-intensification is “ after all only a name for 
the fact that we often meet with a long vowel, when we expect a 
short one.” The parts of my Grammar which deal with contrac- 
tw 7 i^ hiatus^ change of qiianihy^ Scc., are far fi-om being what 

I should like; but there is a great difficulty in arriving at any satis¬ 
factory conclusions, owing to our ignorance of the precise quality 
and quantity of the voweis, which were, or may be regarded as 
having been, the components of the long vowel or diphthong, at the 
time when the long vowel or diphthong first arose. Our knowledge 
of the language begins at a later period, when this process was 
already over, and we have therefore not facts enough for the histori- 
cal method. I have little right to speak on such a matter, but I 
venture to think that the greatest light upon this branch of philology 
is now to be expected from strengthening the theoretical side of this 
investigation, but strengthening it not so much by the study of litera- 
ture and grammar as in Sanskrit, but by a more accurate study of 
the physiological conditions, and by a closer contact with nature 
as exhibited in groups of dialects of living tongues. But the appli- 
cation to Latin must in any case be difficult. 


In Book II. I have regarded the main division as twofold only, 
Nouns and Verbs. Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, have place 
xxiv here only as being originally parts of nouns or verbs. Numerals, 
as I have said before, have no right to a separate place at all: they 
are either adjectives or substantives or adverbs, and should be 
classed accordingly, (For convenience they are also given, in the 
ordinary arrangement, in Appendix D.) Pronouns are similarly 
referable to the other classes. 

Understanding by a declension a mode of forming the cases by 
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a separate set of inflexions, 1 have made two dcclensions only 
instead of five. The distinctiori of the stem is subordinate to 
this. At the same time it did not appear worth while to separate 
such forms as fiUahus from the more usiial forms, and put them 
under the head of the second class, to which they strictly bclong. 
Pronouns are in their main featurcs clearly words of the first class; 
but, as the genitive singular is differently formed throiighout, they 
are here kept together in a separate chapter. Qvis of course belongs 
to the second class, but here again convenience seemed to forbid 
its separation from qvi. 

The ordinary separation of substantives from adjectives, and the 
gradually growing tendcncy to confine the term tioun to substantives, 
seem to me, in Latin at any rate, thoroughly wrong and misleading. 

The difference between substantives and adjectives is almost entirely 
syntactical, and, even as such, not so great as is generally assumed. 
What slight inflexional differences there are, will be found noted (cf. 
§§352, 403). The modification of adjectives to express degree in a 
comparison has clearly as little right to be put in Book II., 
instead of Book III., as the formation of diminutives, or any other 
common derivatives, which the language allowed to be formed 
very much at pleasure from any stem, because it retained a consci- 
ousness of the meaning of the suffix. (In Appendix C I have for 
convenience sake treated the matter more in the ordinary way.) 

The formation of participles, &c. ought no doubt to be put in 
Book III.; but they have so much bearing on the inquiiy into the 
nature of the verbal stem, that I have preferred to leave them as 
usual in Book II. The formation of the several parts of verbs has 
been treated under the appropriate heads. The endeavoiir to fonn 
the verbs into classes by combined consideration of their present 
and perfect and supine stems, as is done in Vani9ek*s Grammar, 
after the analogy of Curtius’ Greek Grammar, seems to me to lead 
to inconvenience without much compensatory advantage. Chapter xkv 
XXX. contains a list of so-called irregular verbs in alphabetical order, 
as being that which is far the most useful for ordinary reference. 

I have foliowed the Public Schools Primer in putting generally 
the future instead of the imperfect next to the present tense. 

It is very common, perhaps invariable, to prefix to Book II. 
a classification of the Parts of Speech. So far as this bears on 


c 
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Book II. I have briefly touched it. But in the main it is of a syn- 
tactical nature, and in Book IV. it will therefore be found. 

It may surprise some readers to see so imperfect an explanation 
of the naeaning and origin of the inflexions of nouns and verbs. 
^^^here I have seen my way tolerably clearly, I have briefly stated 
the view which appeared most probable, but in many cases I have 
preferred merely to mention views entertained by others; in some 
cases I have stopped short at the facts, and left the origin un- 
touched. This indeed seems to me, at any rate at present, the proper 
position of a Latin grammarian. What can be deduced from the 
facts of the historical langiiage comes fairly within his province, but 
more than this can only be done by the light derived from other 
languages. And greater agreement among philologers is necessary 
before any theory of the precise origin and meaning of these in¬ 
flexions can claim more than a very subordinate place in a grammar 
of historical Latin. 


In Book III. will be found fuller lists of Latin words, arranged 
under their endings, than I have seen in any other grammar, except 
Leo Meyer s (which has too the advantage of containing lists of 
Greek words as well as of Latin). My lists are distinguished from 
his in two ways. His embrace a great many words, often without 
notice, which are only found in writers after the silver age; and 
the arrangement is more subjective and conseqiiently less convenient 
than that which I have adopted. There is no doubt that almost 
any arrangement made oii some principle brings together words 
which have a claim for common consideration and thereby may 
give rise to useful resuit. The ordinary arrangement, when of an 
etymological character, has been to class compoiind endings under 
jtxvi the first part of the suffix, not the lasth This seems to me 
wrong both as matter of convenience and theory. A word is not 
so easy to find, because the analysis is more uncertain: and the 
practice contradicts the essential character of a (Latin) suflix, that 

^ Key’s Gramtnar is an exception. See his tables in pp. 26, 28, 
38, 39- 
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it is applied at the end of a word. Of course if we were quite cer- 
tain what is suffix, what is root, either arrangement (i.e. by the first 
part of the siiflix or by the last) vvould be in some sort natural. 

But when to the uncertainty, which in many words there is on 
this point, is added the fact, that though some compound suffixes 
are apparently used as if they were simple, and are appended at once 
to a root or simple stem, yet in the majority of cases the last 
part only of the suffix is to be regarded as truly suffixal in the 
feeling and apprehension of the people, the safest plan seems to 
be that followed in the present volume; viz. giving ali the words 
of any importance and certainty, and arranging them under the final 
suffix, or that final part which, if anything, would be the suffix, 
or which is at least parallel to what is suffixed in other stems. 

There are other principies of division which are followed in 
some grammars either with or without the above. One is the 
separation of substantives from adjectives and enumeration of the 
suffixes under these supreme heads. Besides the general objection 
to such a division, which I have spoken of before, the lists will 
shew, that in far the majority of instances the suffixes or endings 
belong to both classes, and the separation of them is cumbrous and 
misleading. 

Another division is according to the part of speech from which 
the derivatives are formed. This again is liable to the same ob- 
jections. Many substantives are not so different from adjectives 
as to render it desirable to establish any sharp distinction between 
their respective progenies. And though some suffixes are parti- 
cularly or exclusively applied in derivatives from verbs, others in 
derivatives from nouns, or, subordinately, from substantives or 
adjectives, many have no such paiticular or exclusive attachment. 

To treat the ‘derivation of ad verbs’ as coordinate to the deriva- 
tion of nouns and verbs, is the same as it would be to treat so the 
derivation of the several persons of a verb or cases of a noun. So x.wii 
far as an adverb is formed with derivative suffixes &c., of the same 
kind as adjectives, they may belong here, but most adverbs are 
merely cases of nouns. 

Many words formed, so far as we know, directly from a root 
are, as I have implied (seealso § 748), included in these lists. Where 
any tolerably certain indication of the meaning of these roots was 

c 2 
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known to me, it has been given; but to add either Sanskrit homo- 
iiyms or investigatioiis into doubtful ctymologies would have been 
nnsuited to my plan, 

I have also added to the lists a considerable number of proper 
names, chiefly of persons. No attempt has been made to be ex- 
haustive in this matter, those only as a rule being given, which are 
either cleaidy intelligible and therefore instructive derivatives, or 
which are names of well-known or at least not merely private 
persons. There is however probably somewhat more vacillation 
in the extent to which this enumeration has been carried, than there 
is in the case of appellatives. 

The list of derivative verbs is fuller than I have hitherto seen, 
though in no way exhaiistive as regards stems in a. Stili here as 
in nouns it brings into strong light the comparative prevalence of 
diiferent classes. And this is a matter which is commonly left with 
little notice. 


The Chapter on Compositiori deviates considerably from ordi- 
nary treatment. In the first place, the lists are tolerably complete, 
except in the case (i) of very common classes, e.g. words com- 
pounded with numerals or with -f5ro, and the like; and (2) of some 
m.omentary formations found in Plautus or Petronius or the like. 
The resuit is to shew that, except with prepositions, there was no 
great development of Composition in Latin,—certainly nothing 
approaching the Greek. Secondly, I have ventured to lay down 
(§ 979) more broadly than is usual, at least in Latin Grammars, 
the principle that Composition is simply welding together in one 
Word two words conceived as standing in ordinary syntactical 
relation with each other. The welding however is a welding of 
stems, and the changes of letters are simply in accordance with the 
■iii general habits of the language and require no separate treatment. 
Thirdly, the form of the compound word is given by the necessity 
which produced it. If an adjective was wanted, an adjective was 
formed; if a verb, a verb; and a suitable derivative or stem suffix 
was appended, which might or might not be like that possessed by 
the simple words. No doubt much of this view is identical with 
the ordinary division into composita determinaiiva^ constructa^ pos^ 
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sessiya^; but it seems in the ordinary trcatment to be regarded 
rather as a special and adventitious characteristic of some particula r 
classes than as the natural resuit of the determining cause of ali 
Compositioii. The compoimds with prepositions uscd absolutely 
may however, at least with our present notions of prepositions, 
be a separate class. 

Many will doubtlcss tliink the lists of words, derivative or 
compound, necdlessly full. But I do not fear the charge from 
those who desire to study as a whole the formation of Latin words. 
or to ascertain the meaning or use of particular suffixes, or the 
laws of combination and change of the several vowels and con- 
sonants, or the etymology of particular words. I have indeed 
found these lists of much use in testing various etymological and 
phonetic theories which 1 have seen in other writers or which have 
occurred to myself. 1 have especially bome the possibility of this 
use in raind when the multitude of instances forced me to make a 
selection only. Indeed many of the instances inserted have been in 
fact the answers 1 have found to various doubts which occurred to 
me respecting the possibility or the behaviour of certain groiips 
of sounds or of certain elements of composition. Nonconformists 
have a special right to a place in such a representative assembly. 

The interjectiojis I have tried to identify with inarticulate 
sounds of emotion. But a greater knowledge of phoneties and 
more acquaintance with the habits of peoples of Southern Europe 
than 1 possess is required to do this clearly and fully. 

1 I worked the matter out for myself with the hint given by this 
di Vision. But L. TobleEs book {^her die Wortzusafufnensetzutigy Berlin, 
iS68) is well worth reading. 
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particularly on 

Pronunciation. 

x-vlx The account which I have given of the several letters took its 
origin in the desire of finding a tolerably firm basis for forming 
a judgment of the real sound of each. But any inquiry of 
this kind presupposes some acquaintance with at least the leading 
riivisions of articulate sound, so far as they are actually heard 
from the lips of Europeans and Western Asiaties. For this 
reason I have prefixed to the discussion of Latin sounds, a 
brief account of articulate sound in general, oniitting, however, 
many of the finer distinctions, and many of the sounds (chiefly 
Asiatic and Slavonic) which there seems little room for sup- 
posing were known to, or at least represented by, Greeks or 
Romans. Etymology becomes a Science only when its physiological 
conditions are understood and applied, and I believe no greater 
Service could be rendered to Comparative Grammar, than the pub- 
lication of a brief and ciear Grammar of Phonetic, with illustrations 
(a) from misformations of sounds, such as are now heard from in- 
dividuals; {b) from varieties of sound in living languages and dia- 
lects; and (c) from well-asceilained facts in the history of words. 
To write such a book woiild require, besides knowledge and caution, 
an acute and trained ear, as well as sensitive and flexible organs. 
Few possess these qualiiications. I cannot pretend to any of them. 
At present, the only book which can be named as combining these 
different parts of the discussion in relation to the ancient languages 
is Max MulleFs Lectures, Vol. n. But it is not nearly full enough. 

^ A few copies of these Observations and of Book I. were privately 
distributed in April 1871. Some verbal corrcctions, and one addition 
(p. xli.), have been sin ce made. 
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Some other books which I have used are named in the note to xxx 
p. ib Biit to these must be added Alex. J. Eliis’ elaborate 
Work (not yet finished) on Early Engltsb Pronunciation—^ work 
with which I did not become acquainted till after Book I. was 
stereotyped, and of which I have conseqiiently made hardly any 
use in that book (except in the list of vowels). When l see 
the adrnirable mode in which English pronunciation is there dis- 
ciissed, I feel how very imperfect, nay almost perfunctory. by the 
sideof it is any inquiry into Latin pronunciation, which has yet been 
made. And yet Mr Eliis’ inquiry is into the pronunciation of a 
language, stili living, and familiar, and only five or six centuries old. 

An inquiry into classical Latin is into a pronunciation which has 
not been uttered by any accredited representative within the last 
seventeen hundred years. Stili, I persuade myself, that the pronun¬ 
ciation which I have given, may be taken to be one which woukl 
at least have been intelligible to Cicero or Cassar, and which would 
not have differed from his own, more than the pronunciation of 
educated men in one part of England would differ from that heard 
in other parts. 

I have assigned little weight to the accounts of pronunciation 
given by Roman grammarians, except so far as they imply the 
non-existence, at the time, of sounds which the letters might on some 
other grounds be supposed to have had. Some isolated state- 
ments made by Cicero and Quintilian are worth carefulnotice; but 
to describe sounds properiy requires a large acquaintance with 
possible and actual sounds, and who in the ancient world had that? 

It is absurd to see loose statements of writers of uncertain age, 
but probably between a.d. 200 and 600, and often nearer the 
latter than the former, taken as authenticated evidence of the pro¬ 
nunciation of Cicero and Cassar, and conclusions deduced from 
them by writers who have themselves a loose knowledge of sounds, 
and that derived only from books, not from close study of the human 
voice itself. Assuming that the Roman spelling was in the main 
phonetic, i. e. that it varied with the sound, (though doubtless the 
change in the spelling lagged behind the change of sound,) I am 

^ On the pronunciation of Greek a pamplilet by Friedrich Blass, 
uber die Aussprache des Griechischcn (1S70), has lately come to me. It 
will be found well worth reading. 
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xxxi sure that the only safe giiide is the actual history of the letters, 
aided by a knowlcdge of their possible and likely sounds. 

I have thought it would be convenient if I put together here 
soine of the facts and arguments upon which my view of tlie 
Roman pronunciation is bascd, instead of leaving them to be col- 
lected from the accounts of the several letters in Book I. Some 
points I have treated at greater length than others, because there is 
not that general agreement which would permit of my using more 
dogmatic brevity. Prof. Max Mulier has recently (^Academy^ 15 Feb. 
1871) thrown doubt on wliat he fairly States to be the conclusion 
almost ali scholars have come to with respect to the Latin c. [He 
has since {Academy^ 15 Dec. 1871) explained that his arguments 
were only intended to shew that the evidence for ce = ke, &c. was 
weaker than that for ca = ka, &:c., and that he himself is in favour 
of pronouncing c always as k.] Prof. Munro has in a privately cir- 
culated pamphlet^ replied to his arguments on this question, besides 
expressing his own opinion on most other points of Latin pronun¬ 
ciation. My own argument was written before I saw Mr Munros 
remarks, but I have since taken one or two hints from them. I 
ara glad to find my views on the pronunciation of Latin generally 
accord closely with those of one whose fine taste and many-sided 
scholarship need no commendation from me. I have mentioned 
candidly my difference on some points, thoiigh I ara well aware 
how probable it is that I am wrong. 

The question, What was the Roman pronunciation? is quite 
distinet from the question, Shall we adopt it ? Prof. MullePs 
argument has a tendency to confuse them. I quite admit that a 
change in our pronunciation of Latin is inconvenient, but the in- 
convenience is greater in imagination than in reality, and will be 
soon overcome, whilst the benefit to any student of philology will be 
very great. AVith our English pronunciation of the vowels, of j, 
V, c, g, r and others, the development of the language becomes an 
inextricable riddle, and the student naturally gets into the fatal 
habit of dissociating letters from sounds. Nor can it be said that we 

1 The reply to Prof. Miillers arguments is now reprinted in Aca- 
demVy Mardi 15, 1S71. [Mr Munro has since (Oct. 1871) published this 
pamphlet under the title A few remarks on the pronunciation of Latin^ 
and added a Fostsc?ipt.] 
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shall not be approaching to the pronunciation of Continental nations. 

AVe shall approach them considerably at once, and if, as seems to me 
probable, they change their pronunciation eventiially, we shall be 
coincident with them in proportion as we and they respectively 
have succeeded in ascertaining the truth. Nothing short of that 
can or oiight to be the common goal and place of meeting. Argii- 
ment from some supposed superiority of one sound, as sound, to xxxii 
another, seems to me worthless: the question is one of historical 
fact, not of jEsthetical selection *; and we shall do better in spealdng 
Latin as the Romans spoke it, if we can but discover how, than in 
either indulging fancy or being swayed by associations, which are 
none the less delusi ve because they are habitiial. 

I assume throughout, until the contrary be proved, that a 
letter has but one sound, except so far as it is necessarily allered 
by its position as initial or medial or final. The phenomenon pre- 
sented by most letters in English of sound and sign having but a 
fortuitous connexion is, I believe, nearly imique. 

On V consonant. 

The following are the reasons for the pronunciation of v con¬ 
sonant as Eng. w, or perhaps sometimes as French ou (in o«i), and 
not as the labio-dental v. 

I. The same letter was used without any distinction for the 
vowel and the consonant sound. There is no doubt that the 
vowel sound was English oo. ‘ By a slight appulse of the lips 
the vowel oo becomes the consonant w’ (Bell, p. 15 1). ‘W is 
often considered to be a vowel, but is not so’ (Eliis, p. 580). At 
the same time the Romans were quite alive to the distinction. 

The emperor Claudius proposed a new letter, and Quintilian 
thought it would have been desirable to have one. For (he says) 
neither uo, as his teachers wrote, nor uu, as was written in his 
own time, expressed the sound actually hcard; which he compares 
to the digamma (i. 27. 26; xii. 10. 29, quoted in Book i. p. 29). 

^ If the raalter were really one of taste, I should not be afraid of 
putting the questions : Is a sibilant or buzz a finer sound than a mute or 
semivowel? Are seas and cheese pleasanter sounds than keys, sin and 
chin than kin ; or veal and vam more expressive than weal and wane? 
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The later grammarians, e.g. Terentianus Maurus, dwell at greater 
length on this differcnce. This makcs it probable that the sound 
was rather w than French ou. Comp. Geli. xix. 14 with id. x. 4. 

2. A sound practically identical with w is generally consi- 
dered to be the sound of u when following q. It is probable, 
indeed, as Mr Eliis says, that qu in Latin represents only a 

<xxiii labialised guttural, not a clearly pronoiinced kw, for it nevcr 
lengthened the preceding syllable: but then the ncarest approach 
to such a labialised k is kw, certainly not kv. (Comp. Quint. xii. 
IO, § 29.) 

3. The vowel 0, wdien following v (consonant or vowel), was 
retained till the Augustan age and later, though after other letters 
it had usually changed to u; e.g. servos, later servus ; quom, later 
(in 4th century) quum. Compare this fact with Belfs statement: 
* When w is before 00, the combination is rather diflicult from the 
‘ little scope the organs have for their articulative (i.e. consonantal) 
‘ action: the w is in consequence often omitted by careless speak- 
‘ers, ^jjool being pronounced 00/, rjooman.^ ooman^ 5 cc.’ (Bell, p. 171). 
It is worth notice, that in English the pure Italian a was retained 
after w in several words {(water., &c.), and in the lyth or i8th 
century gave way to its present iisual sound of aw (Eliis, 187-8). 

4. u and V were frequently passing into one anothcr: compare 
miluus and milvus, relictium and reliqvum; genua soundcd as 
genva, pituita as pitvita, tenuia as tenvia (§92). 

Again v is vocalised in soluo for solvo, acuse (Lucr.) for aquae, 
siluse for silvae, &c. (§ 94. 2). So solvo has solUtus, volvo, volUtus, 
just as acuo has acfltus. 

5. V between two vowels constantly falis away, not sapped by 
a slow decay, but as it were melted before the eye and ear of 
the people. Compare amaveram, amaram; audiveram, audieram; 
cavitum, cautum; aevitas, aetas; juvenior, junior; reversum, rur¬ 
sum; providens, prudens, &c. (§ 94). This phenomenon, repeat- 
edly occurring, seems hardly explicable, except on the assumption of 
the v being a vowel, or the closest approach to a vowel. 

6. V in Latin never (except in nivls, and the compounds bi¬ 
vium, tri-vium, &c.) follows short i. Now there is no difficulty 
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in pronoiincing Engi. iv, but iw is very far from easy. Indeed 
V after any short vowel is not common in Latin. I have only 
noticed the following instances: avis, avus, Bavius, bovis, brevis, 
cavus, exuviae, induviae, favus, fluvius, gravis, Jovis, juvenis, levis, 
ne>vis (§ 728), novem, novus, ovem, ovis, pluvia, pover ( = puer), sim¬ 
puvium; and the verbs caveo, faveo, juvo, lavo (also luo), moveo, 
paveo. (The syllable preceding v is in all accentcd.) The cause of 
this rarity is the great tendency to fusion of two vowels when 
only separated by a v. (See preceding paragraph, and comp. 
Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache^ p. 159, ed. 2,) 

7. Consonantal v is never found before a consonant (Prisc. i. 
23) or final; biit always before a vowel. This is quite as it would 
be if V be equal to w; for w scarcely gains any consonantal power, 
if indeed it be not absolutely iinpronounceable\ except before a vowel; 
but V is as pronounceable after as before a vowel. Thus sive (older 
seive), neve when they drop the final e become seu, neu, not siv, 
nev^. Compare this with Italian, where (the labio-dental) v is fre- 
quent before a consonant in the middle of a word; e.g. a'vro 
(habebo), co^vrire (cooperire), 5 cc. 

8. The English name of the labio-dental voiced fricative is vee. 
This name is derived from vau, the term applicd to the digamma, 
with which the Latin f, on account of its Symbol f, and the Latin 
consonantal u, on account of its sound, were identified (cf, Quint. 
XII. IO. § 29). But in classical times, at any rate, v consonant 
and V vowel (like i consonant and i vowel) were not distinguished 
either in symbol or name. Nor were they by Terentianus Maurus. 
Priscian (i. 20) speaks of the name vau being given it from its resem- 
blance to the digamma. But had the sound of English v belonged 
to it, at the time when the other letters received their name, it 
would have been called ev. For it is the law of Roman nomencla¬ 
tore ^ to denote vowels by their sounds, mute consonants by sound- 

^ [Mr Eliis says {Acad, 15 Jan. 1872), that w after a vowel, and 
without a vowel following it, can be pronounced after some practice.] 

2 Marius Victorinus (p. 2465) stands alone, I believe, in thinking 
that obverto, obvius should be owerto, owius. 

^ The names of all the letters are given in Pompei. Comvi. ad 
Do 7 iat. Vol. V. p. 101, Keil. Cf. also Serg. iv. p. 478. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that Mr C. B. Cayley, Philol. Soc. Trans, for 1870, 
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ing a vowcl after them, be, ce, de, ge, &c.; continuous consonants 
by a vowel before them (e.g. ef, el, em, en, er, es), probably 
because in this way each consonant gets its fullest and most charac- 
teristic sound (Prisc. i. 8) ; the explosives being chiedy distin- 
guishable whcn they preccde a vowel (§ 274), the continuous 
consonants having when final an opportunity of being prolonged 
at pleasure. Varro is said to have given va as the name and sound 
x.x.w of the digamma. If the Romans had named their consonantal use 
of u, they would have denoted it similarly by va or ve (pronounced 
wa, we), as w like li only obtains its full sound l^efore a vowel. 

9. The labio-dental f differs from the labio-dental v only as p 
from b, t from d, s from z, tb (in thin) from th (in tben), &c.; 
i. e. the former is whispered, the iatter is voiced. The Saxons and 
(former! y at least) Wclshmen do not make this difference, or rather 
they sound the voiced consonants nearly as the voiceless (e.g. pet for 
bed) ; we give to each of the symbols, s and tb, both the sounds. With 
so great similarity between f and v is it likely that the Romans, if 
their v was a labio-dental, would not have confused them or noticed 
the resemblance? Yet (<2) no inscription substitutes F for v 
(Corssen, Ausspr. i. p. 136); and (^) the Roman writers (at any 
rate before the 4th century^) seem not to have noticed this close 
resemblance, although (as was said before) the Symbol F was the 
ordinary Symbol of f, and was borrowed from the digamma to 
which the Roman v corresponded, Quintilian’s description (xil. 
IO, § 29) of the Roman f indicates strongly its dental and voiceless 
character. I am inclined to think that no more is meant by his 
words than ‘blown out between the intervals of the teeth with no 
sound of the voice-.’ In the next sentence he speaks of the ‘tBoHc 
letter which we utter in senium, ceruum,’ but scems in no way 

pp. 5—16 (the only paper which I hav^e ever seen on the question of 
the names of the lettersj, is right in thinking that the Latin names have 
not been assigned on phonetic principies. Comp. App. A. xxiii. 

^ Marius Victorinus (p. 2464) speaks of the ‘ cognate letters b, f, 
m, p, u,’ which is of coiirse in some sort correct on any supposition. 

^ Some think that a stili harsher articulation than the ordinary Eng- 
lish f is here meant, and no doubt this is possible enough, but, con- 
sidering that Quintilian regards it as quite peculiar, some emphasis of 
expression is not unnatural. Even in English f and v are different 
enough from any other consonants. 
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conscious of any close similarity of it to f. Terentianus Mau¬ 
rus («t;. 227) describes f quite correctly as uttered ‘ with a gentle 
breathing while the under lip is pressed against the upper teeth,’ 
and speaks of v consonant at considerable length, but never suggests 
any resemblance to f. 

IO. The ordinary and rcgular mode of expressing the Latin v 
in Greek is by ov\ and no distinction is made whether it be a vowel 
or consonant. On the other haud, Latin v is never used in the xxxvi 
transcription of a Greek word, except as a vowel, usually for 
o or ov (cf. § 90. ii.). 

But Latin v consonant is sometimes expressed in Greek by o, 
and sometimes by / 3 . Now o was an occasional descendant from 
a digamma (cf. § 91, and Curt. Gr. Etym. il. 145 =500, ed. 2), and 
is certainly, next to ov, the nearest vowel sound to the Latin u. This 
use of o therefore tends to confirm the inibrence which may be 
drawn from the use of ov, viz. that Latin v consonant was the 
consonantal sound nearest to the vowel u; and that is Kiigl. w. 

The expression of the Latin v consonant by ^ is one of the 
main arguments upon which the theory, which raakes Latin v — 
English V, rests. The argument proceeds, as I understand, thus: 

‘ Greek /3 cither had the sound of Engl. v, or, if not, it had a 
‘ sound, say b, nearer to v than to w. And it is probable that Greek 
‘/S had the sound of Engl. v, for it has this sound in modern 
‘ Greek. [As Greek /3 is constantiy used to represent Latin v, it is 
‘ probable therefore that Latin v had the sound of English v].’ 

Now the extent to which ^ was used to represent Latin v is 
commonly taken to have been miich greater than it really was. 
Nothing but an undoubting acquiescence in an accredited belief could 
have caused so vigilant and industrious a philologer as Gorssen to 
treat the question in the superficia! way which he has done (^Aus- 
sprache., I. 311, ed. 2). He gives no authority for the instances in 
which V in proper names is represented by / 3 , and he quotes, as in¬ 
stances of the same in words which are not proper names, two only 
from inscriptions (date not specified: they are from Lycia), three 

^ The sign 8 (originally a T put with its foot in the middle of the 0) 
is not found m inscriptions or coins till the end of the second century 
p. Chr. (Franz, Elem. Epigraph. Grcec. p. 246). 
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from Suidas, and four from Lydus. Lydus was a Byzantine, and 
not born before a.d. 490; Suidas is later, and indecd is often put as 
late as the lith or i2th century p. Chr. Both therefore are wit- 
nesses of little weight in such a question; and when we remember 
that in the 4th century p, Chr. there was a frequent confusion 
between -Latin v and Latin b (which began as early as the znd 
century but not before’), we see that the use by any writers later 
than the 4th century of a /3 for v is no evidence whatever of the 
sound of V in the age of Cicero or of Quintilian. 

The Greek writers of most iniportance for this matter are 
Polybius (znd cent. B.C.), Diodorus Siculus (ist cent. B.C.), Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus and Strabo (Augustan age), Josephus and 
Plutarch (latter half of ist cent. p. Chr.), Appian (middle of and 
cent. p. Chr.), Dio Cassius (end of 2nd or beginning of 3rd cent. 
p. Chr.). I have examined these attentively, thoiigh not ex- 
haustively, and collected a large number of instances of transcrip- 
tion of Latin words, principally proper names. I have since 
examined Benseler’s most painstaking dictionary of Greek proper 
names, and the resuit is in both cases the same^ viz. that, except in 
one writer, the instances of v consonant being represented by ^ are 
few absolutely, and very fev/ relatively to the instances of its being 
represented by ou. The one exception is Plutarch, and, so far as I 
have noticed, most instances commonly quoted have or might have 
been taken from him, He has /3 for v frequently, though not as 
often as he has ov. The same name appears with /3 in some of his 
Lives, in others with ov. Other names are always written one way. 

But this matter has been so little noticed that some details may be 
interesting. I have looked particularly through (i) all Plutarch s lives 
of Romans, and that of Pyrrhus (in Sintenis’ edit., Teubner series); 
(2) the first five books of Polybius (Hultsch’s edit.), i.e. all that is 
preserved in a continuous narrative; and (3) Books iv.—VT. of Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus (in Kiessling^s edit., which in these books rests 
on abetter collation of the most important MS. than in the first three). 

^ See § 72. Corssen, Aussprache^ I. 131 sq.; Schuchardt, I. 131; 
Goschen’s/v Gaius, p. xxxxii. ed. Lachmann; and Naberis edit, 
of Fronto, passim. So Priscian {Part, 23^^111. 465, Keil) makes the 
strange statement, that ‘ all words beginning with vi are written with v, 

‘ except bitiunen, bilis and the compounds of bis. ’ 
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The resuit is as follows, the numbers being possibly not strictly 
accurate, but at any rate accurate enough for the present purposeh 

(1) In Plutarch there are of names of persons (almost ali 
Romans), or places, or peoples, 50 written with 01;, and 43 with 
and the occurrcnces of these names are, in ali, 323 with ou, 180 with 
/ 3 . Of these Valerius, Valeria, Valens, Ventidius, Verginius, Ves¬ 
pasianus, Vibius, Vindicius, Vinius, Vitellius, Volsci occur at least 
5 times each (Valerius and Volsci nearly 50 times each), and always 
with ou; Fulvius, Fulvia, Varro, Verres occur at least 8 times each, xxxvlli 
and always with / 3 . Othcrs, e.g. Veii, occur both with ov and /3 ; 
Volumnius (in Brutus) always with Volumnia (in Coriolanus) 
always with ou; Octavius 16 times (chiefly in Grassus and Pom¬ 
peius) with ou, 30 times (chiefly in Gracchi and Marcellus) with / 3 ; 

but Octavia (in Antony) 22 times with ou, and only twice (in Mar¬ 
cellus) with /8; Servilius 9 times with ou, twice with j 3 ; Servilia 
once with ou, 14 times with / 3 . Yet other writers have ou in the 
names which Plutarch writes with |3 only. For instance, no one else 
(accoi'ding to BenseleFs Lex.) writes Bappcou (except once Dionys. 

Hal. I. 14) or Btpprjs. 

(2) In the first three books of Polybius I find 10 names, 
making in ali 20 occurrences, all with ou; not a single instance of 
/ 3 . In the 4th and jth books I hnd no instance of either. On 
turning to the extracts from Polybius’ lost books I find nothing 
in those from the 6th and yth; but in the 8th OvdKeptos once, 

Ai^los four times. 

(3) In Books IV. to vi. of Dionysius I find 21 names written 
with ou (besides Aueurii/o?), and the occurrences are 184, Valerius, 

Volsci, and Servilius being exceedingly frequent. There are 5 names 
only in which v is represented by / 3 ; Naevius, Flavus (written in 
the two best MSS. (^Xa/ 3 to?), Servius, Pulvillus, and Elva, the last 
only occurring twice, the others once. 

How much of this comparative frequency of j 3 in Plutarch is 
due to the author, how much to his copyists, how much to his 
editors, I do not know. The text of Polybius and Dionysius may, 

1 I have not included instances where neither ou nor are used, 
e.g. in Plutarch, ^awyios, Noip^pios, 2 /caidXas: nor instances of u after 
q (cf. § 90, 2); though both these speak for a light value being given to v. 
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I suppose, be fairly trusted as far as the editors are concemed. And 
it may be notcd that the most trustworthy part of the text of the 
most trustworthy author (Polybius) gives no instance of / 3 . 

Now in this representation of v by ^3 something doubtless is due 
to the source of the Greek writer’s narrative in each case. Some¬ 
thing also to the instinctive desire of assimilating a word to Greek 
forms; hence the frequent use of /3 before -lo?, e.g. Ai/ 3 tor (in 
Plutarch once only Aiovtos)? ^OKrd^ios, 4 >ovX/ 3 ior, &c. 

Something again is due to phonetic reasons. Thus while ou is (in 
Plutarch) initial in 34 names and medial in 16, /3 is initial in 17 and 
medial in 26. In 15 of these 26 /3 follows X or p, and i*n the 
rest it is between vowels; which are exactly the positions in which 
jcxxix a German b is pronounced like Germ. wh It will be seen that 
the instances from Dionysius are all thus disposed of. As regards 
Plutarch it is perhaps not inappropriate to remark that he expressiy 
telis us he was not a good Latin scholar (Jit. Demosth. 2, 
p. 846), and secondly, that he was a Bocotian; and the relations of 
the Bocotian dialect to the digamma were siich as to make it pos- 
sible that his native pronunciation or habits may have had something 
to do with this peculiarity. But all the MSS. of these authors are, 
I suppose, posterior by many centuries to the time of confusion of 
V and b; and this fact, while not at all impairing their testimony 
when they represent v by ov, is strong against its trustworthiness 
when writing / 3 . For there is no apparent reason why a copyist, if 
he found /3 written, should have changed it to oi;, while the change 
of ov (for consonantal v) into /3 would be in accordance with the 
tendencies either of pronunciation itself or of its expression. A 
reference to Benseler’s lexicon will shew at once a number of words, 
written earlier with ovj which in Byzantine writers received a / 3 . 
Or look to the names of consuis, &c. given from various authorities 
side by side in the Corpus hiscript. Latin. I. 483 sqq., and it will be 
seen how persistently the Chronicon Paschale of the 7th centiiry 

’ Schleicher [Deutsche Sprache.^ p. 212, ed. 2) says: ^b and g \ve 
‘wTite in accordance with the old language, but pronounce these sounds, 
‘ when medial, between vowels, as w and [voiced] cb, consequendy as 
‘spirants not as momentary sounds...e.g. graben^ sa^en, as grdwen, 
^ sdchen...ThQ b also in the combinations Ib, rb is pronounced as w; 
‘ e. g. in gelber, farbe, but not when the 1 and b belong to different 
‘ words, e.g. stulbein^ karbeutel* 
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writes /3 where Dionysius or Diodorus or Dio has oi», and how 
often the v of the Inscriptions gives place in the Latin of the 4th 
centiiry to b; e.g. Calvus to Calbus, &c. 

Again, the MSS. of the New Testament, are, I believe, the 
earliest MSS. existing (except some papyri and the Herculaneum 
rolls), and the following facts may therefore be of use. The name 
Silvanus occurs fou-r times (2 Cor. i. 19; i Thess. i. i; 2 Thess. 
i. i; I Pet, V. 12). In St Peter Vat. alone (against Sinait. Alex.) 
has 2tX^ai/off. In St Paul Vat. like the rest (and Ephr. in 2 Cor., 
being lost in i, 2 Thess.) has 2i\ovai/os : two bilingual MSS. Clar. 
Boem. (cent. 6 and 9) with the transcripts Sang. Aug. and (once) the 
second hand of No. 67, are the only MSS. late or early, as Mr Hort 
informs me, which are kno^vn to spell the word with / 3 . The xl 
Latin version of Clar. (though not of Boem.) has Silbanus. The 
solitary instanceof 2 i\^apos in the Vatican is probably (as Mr Hort 
suggests) only one of several indications of the Vatican scribe being 
familiar with Latin; the confusion of v and b being common in 
early as well as late Latin biblical MSS.; e.g. the Codex Vercel¬ 
lensis of the Gospels (middle of 4th cent,; i.e. same date as the 
Vatican). 

[Dittenberger, who has written two interesting papers on the 
representations of Roman names in Greek inscriptions, says on this 
point (Hermes VI. 303) ‘ov is older’ than jS as a representative of v 
‘and in republican times is found almost exclusively, whereas ^ 
‘comes most into use later, without however ever getting completely 
‘the iipper hand; for even in Gonstantine’s time there are inscriptions 
‘in which Latin v is represented by ou.’ The only instances of ^ 
which he mentions are BaXepios (Attic. 2nd cent. B.c.); Bt/3ta for 
Vibia (at Delphi); ^ovK^ios (Naples, 71 B.c.) once, against two in¬ 
stances of initial and three of medial ov in the same inscription ; 
AaijStXXoff (Ephesus, not before Hadrian’s time) with Ov€i^lov and 
Ovapov in same inscriptions. The name of Varus, he adds, is com- 
monly Oujjpoff, much less frequently Brjpos. On the other hand, in 
Italian inscriptions not uncommonly, but in those only, occurs 
Seouacrroff for Se/Sacrroff.J 

What then was the value of jS? Not, I think, that of the labio- 
dental v. For the only argument that is brought for this value is 
that it has this value in modem Greek. I do not doubt that some 
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Greek speakers give it this sound, but I am not disposed to admit 
that ali those who think they hear this sound are right. The truth 
is there is a labial f and v, as well as a labio-dental f and v, and by 
those who are not fainiliar with the labial the sound is often taken 
for that of the labio-dental. Mr Eliis (p. 518) says of an eminent 
modern Greek, ‘ The letters </> seem to be naturally pronounced 
‘ by Prof. Valetta as a labial v and f, but when he became particularly 
‘ emphatic he made them the labio-dental v and f.’ Mr Geldart 
{Journ. of Philology for 1869, 11. p. 159) says, ‘/3 is pronounced in 
‘ Greece not like our v but like the Gcrman w, only much more 
‘ strongly and explosively, if one may use the word. It is not 
‘ sounded by bringing together the lower lip and the upper teeth, 

‘ but by compressing the tvvo lips together. So too 0, and the con- 
‘sonantal sound of v, are pure lip-letters, and very different in 
‘point of formation from f or v.’ (See also Appendix A. xviii.) 
It is obvious that a sound like this stands in at least as close a rela- 
tion to the English w as to the English v. 

Here then we meet with a solution of the difficulties presented 
by the confusion of Latin v with b, by the occasional representation 
of Latin v by / 3 , and by the historical substitution of the labio- 
dental V in the Romance languages for the Latin v. The phonetic 
pedigree of the Romance v might be at once stated as: i. u vow^el; 

French ou, pronounced as in oui; 3. English w; 4. Labial v; 
5. Labio-dental v. But I do not assert that this represents an 
historical succession in a single line. It is very probable that the 
labial v existed dialectically in Italy (and probably in Greece) in 
classical times, and that this accounts for such instances of the tran- 
xli scription of Latin v by / 3 , as may be really the wTiting of Polybius, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and others^ (e.g. opo? for 

Vesuvius-), and such vacillation in names of places as may be really 
due to the ancient authors (e.g. Labici, Cic. j 4 gr. 2.35; so also Greek 
writers generally; but Lavici, Liv. 2, 3,9; 3, 25; 45 45 )- 

^ Some few instances in inscriptions betvveen the battle of Actium 
and the end of the 4th century p. Chr. are mentioned by Franz {Elem, 
Epigraph. Grcec. p. 248). I have not the means now for further 
inquiry. [See above, p. xli.] . 

[The Neapolitan dialect of modem Italian is characterised among 
other things by ‘ its extremely frequent interchange of b and v.’ (Diez, 
Grani, i. 83.)] 
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the 3rd century this sound encroached upon the domain of the w [and 
1)], and rendered e.g. verba indistinguishable from berba. But because 
the Greek (3 may very possibly have had this sound, and may have 
been used for Latin v, it does not follow that Latin v had this 
sound, but only that in the want of an exact representative /3 came 
near enough to be used. I see no reason whatever for supposing 
that in classica! times educated persons pronounced the letter v (u) 
(except in certain positions) otherwise than as the vowel oo, either 
with a pause after it, or running on to a succeeding vowel, (as in 
French oui,) or as English w, The first of these modes was the 
usual sound of v when called a vowel, the third when called a con¬ 
sonant. After q it may have been a mere sign of the labialisation 
of the guttural, an effect which most people would not distinguish 
from w. And possibly the same may be its purport sometimes 
after g, 1, r, s. (See §§ 89 ; 94, 2, and Append. A. xx,—xxii.) With 
a short i following, qv made a sound which the Greeks represented 
by /cv, i.e. K followed by the i2th vowel (see below), The rise of 
b out of V in a few cases is noted in § 76, and this was probably 
negotiated by a labial v, which perished in the transaction. 

Corssen appears to think such a sound as the Engl. w to be too 
weak for v generally, and points to its having expelled the preceding 
consonant in some words. But the words in which this took place, 
leaving evidence in historical Latin behind it, are very few^, viginti 
from duo (§ 76), ni vis fi*om nigv-is, shown by ninguit and nix, vixi 
compared with vivo (§ 129), possibly reduvia with ungvis. Others 
are evidenced only by comparison with Greek or Sanskrit stems. 
That these changes may have been produced by the mediation of a 
labial v is likely enough, but they seem to me to be part or rem- 
nants of the changes which constituted the separation of the Latin 
language from its common stock, and to prove nothing for the 
pronunciation of v in the days of Cicero and Qnintilian, iinless 
indeed guard (once, I siippose, pronounced compared with 

fzuordj &c. shews that w is in English pronounced as v. That Cors¬ 
sen should also consider (^Aussprache^ i. 315) the omission of v in 
such words as sos for suos, savium compared with svavium, Scc., 

^ Corssen does not mention such words as sevoco, seviri; andthcy 
are only instances of the usual habit of sed, sex; see §§ 93, 2; 113. 
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or the absorption of v in fautor for favitor, nuper for novum per, 
as proofs that v had not a ‘ wcak vowcl sound like the English w,’ 
but a consonantal tone like the Germ. is to me very surprising. 
I draw the precisely opposite inference. (See above, 5, p. xxxiv.) 

[Mr A, J. Eliis has written in the Academy for 15 Jan. 1872^ a 
very interesting paper on the letter v, to which I am desirous of 
directing my readers’ attcntion, as containing a great deal of 
authentic information and the results of an almost unrivalled power 
of phonetic discrimination in reference to this subject. He points 
out that, whereas, when 00 is followed by another vowel, English 
speakers naturally pronounce a vr, other nations do not; Italian 
uomo^ uQpo^ and French ouais^ ouate^ ouest^ oiii being distinguishable 
by an attentive hearer from English <wa{r)m^ <wa(r)pj ^attle^ 
<ivest^ <we, The case of 00 before a vowel is parallel to that of ee. 
‘The initial short and stressless elements ee, 00 do not occur at the 
‘ commencement of diphthongs in English, as to my ears they do in 
‘ Welsh^, and as they may once have done in Latin. Those nations 
‘ who use short ee, 00 habitually give them consonantal syllabic value.’ 
He objects to the notion, that Latin v was equivalent to English w, 
mainly on the ground that it is, so far as he knows, not familiar to 
the lips of any European people except the English. ‘The final 
‘ inference would scem to be that I, V (in Latin) should be considered 
‘ as vowels capable of becoming the stressless elements of diphthongs, 

‘ so long as II, W initial are not found; that after these were found 
‘ (and probably some time before they crept into writing, which 
‘ always lags after speech) y and labial v were employed, when I, V 
‘were the initial (not the fnal) stressless elements of diphthongs; 

^ Corssen means by the Germ. w the labio-dental English v. The 
so7iih Germ. w is, according to Mr Eliis, the labial v (see App. A. xviii.), 
But this is not known to all Germans, though Rumpelt {Deiitsch, 
Gravi. T. 322—327 note) seems groping for it. See also p. 319, where 
he argues for the old high German w or uu having had the sound of 
English w. 

2 Prof. M. IVIullePs remarks in Acad. 15 Dec. 1871, and the reply of 
Prof. Munro in Acad. i Jan. 1872, should also be read. 

2 ‘In ia, ie, io initial, Welshmen conceive that they pronounce ya, 
‘ ye, yo, and similarly in wl, wy they believe they say (Engl.) we, wy. 
‘This is doublful to me, because of the difficulty all Welshmen expe- 
‘ rience at first in saying ye, woo, which they generally reduce to e, OoP 
Eliis, Engl. Pron. p. 746 n. 
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‘ and that later in some words, especially in provincial pronuncia- 
‘ tion, y passed into dzli (English J) in Gaul (siibscquently French J) 

‘ and parts of Italy, and gh (Spanish j) in Spain; that v either 
* remained provincially as labial v, or became dentalised into labio- 
‘ dental v as being the firmer form and corresponding to the fa- 
‘ miliar f. But there seems to be no time during which English w 
‘ can be interpolated. As a matter of practical convenience, English 
‘ speakers should abstain from w in Latin, because no Continental 
‘ nation can adopt a sound they cannot pronounce. As a question 
‘ of date, if the spelling vv is iised, the pronunciation of labial v or 
‘ labio-dental v at pleasure may be employed, most of the Gerraans 
‘ taking labial v, and the rest of the world dental v.’ (^Acad, pp. 
36, 39 somewhat abridged.) 

I cannot say that the fact of w being a difficult and now ram or 
non-existent sound in Southern Europe is tomy mind decisiveagainst 
its having been the sound of Latin v in the time of Cicero. For 
that sound, whatever it was, did (as Mr Eliis agrees in thinking) 
historically give place to other sounds, and is not now the sound of 
the character v either in Italy or in France at least. And I can 
detect nothing in English inconsistent with Roman phenomena, and 
a great deal wonderfully identical. At the same time such a pro¬ 
nunciation as Oli in P'rench oui does apparently correspond equally 
vvell with the early Roman phenomena; and it has existing Southern 
usage in its favour as against English w. And I am quite content 
to think that a labial v was provincially contemporary and in the 
end generally superseded it. (This really differs little from what I 
have said before; see §§ 61, 88 and supr. pp. xlii. xliii,) But “as a 
matter of practical convenience,” I venture to give a different 
recommendation from Mr Eliis. I am confident that the labio- 
dental V is a very misleading pronunciation of Latin v, and wholly 
inconsistent with the Roman phenomena until some late periodh 
English people will practically be very near the truth, if they pro¬ 
nounce V in Latin for some centuries after Christ as w, If the 
French pronounce it as ou (in oui), the Italians as u (in nomo), and the 

1 Comp. Prof. Munro, Acad, i Jan. 1872, p. 17: ‘ Let Latin v be 
‘ English or South-German w, or the French ou in oui, only not English 
‘ or Romance V.’ 
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Gennans as labial v, there will probably be no grcater difFerence 
than was often heard in the streets of Rome in the days of Cicero, 
The close rescmblance of English w to these French and Italian 
sounds is shewn most strongly by the existing doiibt as to whether 
Welsh w is a vowel or a consonant, and by the uncertainty of 
English orthoepists to which class to refer English w (Eliis, £r2g. 
Pron. p. 185). Its close resemblance to labial v will not be 
doubted by those who hear a South Gcrman pronounce English 
words. If the English hearer expects a v, he thinks he hears a w; 
if he expects a w, there is dilference enough to niake him think he 
hears a v.] 

On F. 

On the sound of f 1 have already spokcn (p. xxxvi). 

The facts addiiced in this first book and in § 766 of the third 
book would be almost enough to shew that f was not a sound of 
the Indo-European original alphabet, but of a much later and more 
special source. The numbcr of words, in which it occurs as 
initial, is not very large, but the number in which it occurs, as 
initial of a suffix or after a vowel, is exceedingly sraall—four or fi ve 
only. (Of course compounds must for such a purpose be separated 
into their members; e.g. in aestifer f is imtlal.') A few more are 
named by Corssen (ATr/V. Nachtr. p. 193 sqq. Aiissprache^ I. 140 
sqq. ed. 2), e.g. Alfius, Orfius, Ufens, AuMas, but these are proper 
names and probably not Latin. Certainly such a rare occurrence of 
f in suffixes goes far to shew that the sound did not exist at the time 
when these suffixes first assumed shape and use. It may well be that 
-bro is of the same stock as ferre to beai% but, if so, they are col- 
lateral relatives, and -bro is the earlier of the two. Similarly the 
verbal tense-suffixes -bam, -bo, &:c., the derivative noun-suffixes 
*bulo, -bili, -bo, the case-suffix -bi in tibi, -bis in nobis, vobis, -bus 
xliii in nouns, may very possibly have correspondents in Latin (or 
Umbrian or Oscan') beginning with f, but I should be inclined to 

^ Is it certain that the sigiis in Umbrian, Oscan, &c., for which we 
write f, had the sound which we ascribe to the Latin f, and not rather 
a labial sound? [Compare what Mr Eliis says {Acad. 15 Jan. 1S72): 

‘ After some recent experience I feel doubtful of all assertions respecting 

* f as well as v. Certainly f is a comparatively rare sound, and labial f 

* may pro ve more common than is generally supposed.’] 
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regard such words with f as in a collateral not a parental relation 
to those with b. And thus amavi would not be for ama-fui, but 
it may contain a suffix from the same root as fui. 


On C before 38 , e, i, &c. 

That c before e or i was in Latin not pronounced as either 
Engl. cb, i.e. tsh (so in Italian), nor as s (so in French and English), 
nor as ts (so in German), nor in fact noticeably different from k, 
may be inferred fi-om the following arguments. 

I. Closely connected forms exhibit perpetua! alterations of the 
letter following e, without any sign of a variance in the sound of c 
when followed by e or i. Can Statius in writing replictus, instead 
of the usual replicitus, have made so great a change as hardening s 
or sb or cb into k ? If a final e be omitted, could the effect have 
been to harden these dentals or palatals into k? Yet dic, duc, sic, bunc 
stand for dice, duce, sice, bunce. Hosce is common, but is never 
abbreviated into bosc: that is to say, c is frequently added when it 
would, if a sibilant, be indistinguishable, it is not added, when its pre- 
sence would have been audible! Can decem have been pronounced 
decbem or detsem or desem, and yet its derivative ordinal have been 
sounded dekumus, and then, at the same time with that, decbimus, 

&c. ? Kailius became Caelius: did the c change its sound when the 
diphthong ai was changed into the diphthong ae ? or did it wait 
until the diphthong ae gave place to the single vowel e (§ 262)? 
Compare audacter (Quint. i. 6, § 17) with audaciter; difficulter 
and difficultas with difficile; capio, recipio, cepi, captum, receptum; 
cano, cecini; acer, acris; locus, loci, loco, loculus, locellus; lacus 
with its genitives laci and lacus, and dat. pl. lacubus and lacibus; 
piscis, pisciculus, piscosus; qverqvetum with qvercotum; prseqvo- 
quis contracted into prsecox, and prsecox with its genitive praecocis ; 
fax with its old nom. faces; &c. I am aware that the substitution of 
a guttural for a palatal (dic —dik, for dice = dicbe) may be paralleled xliv 
from Sanskrit as tioqjj pronounced^ but the change of sound is marked 
by a change of letter, and' the palatal letters are not dependent for 
their sound on one vowel rather than another. But in classical 
Eatin the change supposed is not justified, so far as I know, by any 
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analogy. Changes of consonantal sounds are frcquent, but they are 
rarely caused by any change of the subsequent vowel: and the 
change of sound is frequently shewn by a change of the spelling, 
e,g. in veh-ere, vec-tum, which is the nearest analogy that I know. 

2. The letter c was iised in early times in words which were 
afterwards spelt, some with c, others with g; and some instances of 
thisuse remain in early inscriptions (see §§ 56, 104). Whether these 
words were at the time pronounced with the flat guttural, or 
whether the sharp and flat guttural were not clearly distinguished 
(cf. App. A. vii.), it is not easy to say. But k was also in use, and 
is found in a few inscriptions, generally before a, but also before 0, 
and (in one inscription regarded on this account by INIommsen as 
Grxcising) before e; e.g. kalendas^ korano, dekembres; and it was 
the regular abbreviation for the praenomen Kaeso and for kalendas 
(§ 103)* It not likely that, if c before e and 1 was pronounced 
otherwise than before a, 0, and u, no attempt should have been made 
to retain k for the guttural. Yet such an idea does not appear to 
have occurred to any of the reformers of Latin orthography—neither 
to Accius nor to Lucilius nor to Claudius Caesar, in the name of 
each of whom (see liowever § 946 n.) c occurs before one of these 
supposed inPiuential vowels. Quintilian (i. 7, § 10) speaks of the 
desire on the part of some grammarians to write k before a, (not 
before 0 and u also,) but his remark on this seems clearly to imply 
that c had but one sound. “k quidem in nullis verbis utendum 
puto, nisi quae significat, etiam ut sola ponatur. Hoc eo non omisi, 
quod quidam eam, quotiens a sequatur, necessariam credunt, cum 
sit c littera quae ad omnes vocales vim suam proferat.” ‘ k should 
not in my ophiion he used m any <vjord excepi in those for fivhicb it cati 
siatid by itself as an abbreneiation, 1 niention this because of the opinion 
of some persons that k must be used if the 'vo^vel a follo^ it^ thougb 
c is a letter the sound cf ^vbich is heard before all •vonvels^ 

3. But with these facts must be considered, in order that 
xlv their full force may be seen, the fact that there is no hint in any 

ancient writer whatever of c having more than one sound, since 
the early times mentioned in the last paragraph (Schneider, Lat. 
Gr. I. 244, 247; Corssen, Aussprache^ l. 48). And this is the more 
remarkable, because there are many parts of their writings in which 
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such a variety of sound could hardly help being noticed, if it had 
existed. For instance Quintilian (i. 4, §§ 7—9) first refers to thc 
discussion of the grammarians whether the Romans lacked some 
necessary letters, and then to the counter question whether some 
were superfluous, and speaks of k and q. In 7 § 28 he is speaking 
expressly of what is written one way and pronounced another, and 
instances this very letter c as used to denote Gnaeus (cf. infr. § 104). 
Terentianus Maurus (who is generally thought to have lived at end 
of 3rd century p. Chr.), referring to the fact that the names of the 
three letters c, k, q contained each a different vowel (ce, ka, qu; 
comp. App. A. xxiii.), says expressly, as I understand him, that k 
and q are alike in sound and are both superfluous, because it 
matters not whether c, k, or q be used, whichever of the vowels 
follow (vv. 204—209) k 

See also Diomed. pp. 423, 424, ed. Keil; Priscian Inst. i. 14. 
17; pp. 12, 13, ed. Hertz; Servius, p. 422, ed. Keil; Pompeius, 
V. no, ed. Keil; Max. Viet. p. 1945, Putsche; and others quoted 
in Schneider, Lat, Gr. I. p. 292 sqq. 

4. c is invariably represented in Greek transliteratioii by be 
the vowel that follows what it may; and k is invariably represented 
by Latin ck Now Greek k has never becn, and is not either 

^ The lines stand thus in Lachmann’s edition, but the whole pas- 
sage, beginning at v. 85, should be read: 

k perspicuum est littera quod vacare possit; 
et q similis, namque eadem vis in utraque est; 
quia qui locus est primitus unde exoritur c, 
quascunque deinceps libeat jugare voces, 
mutare necesse est sonitum quidem supremum, 
refert nihilum, k prior an q siet an c. 

i. e. IVhatever vowels you please to iitter after formmg the guttiiral 
contact for c, you must cha 7 tge accordiitgly the last part of the soiutd 
{i. e. the venvel paii of the syllable ca, cu, ce but it matters 7 tot 

whether the former part (/. e, the consojiajtt) be k or q or c. [Marius Vic- 
torinus in the passage (l. 6) quoted by Prof. M. Mulier {Aead. 15 Dec. 
1871) had this passage of Terentianus before him. Both, I think, in 
the words ‘supremum sonitum (sonum)’ are referring, not to the opening 
of the organs as distinguished from the closing of them in the pronun- 
ciation of mutes, but to the names of the letters, which were symbols of 
the pronunciation. (See § 57). In Marius ‘distento rictu’ refers to the 
vowel a (in ka), ‘producto rictu’ to the vowel u (in qu).] 

^ Except possibly in a few early words, the spelling of which may 
be accounted for from c being once the common sign of both the sharp 
and flat guttural. 
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xlvi palatalised or assibilated before any vowel, but is the sharp guttiiral 
muteb 

Against this argument it may be urgcd that as the Latin c 
coincidcd in sound with k before a, o, u, it was only natural for the 
Greeks to use k for c before e and i, unless the sound before e or i 
was clearly different from the sound of k and was readily ex- 
pressible by some other Greek letter-. 

Now the actual sounds given to c before e or i in words derived 
from Latin are (i) Engl. ch ( = tsli) by the Italians and Wallachians. 
(2) Engl. tli (sharp) by the Spaniards. (3) s (sharp) by the other 
Romance peoples (and the English). (4) The Germans pronounce 
it in Latin words as ts. Further it may be argued on physiologica! 
grounds that it may have been sounded as ky, or Germ. ch, or sh; 
these being possible mediating sounds between the sharp guttural 
mute and the various existing sounds of Latin c. (See v. Raumer, 
Gesam. Schriften^ pp. 40—43) 90—95 5 Schuchardt, I. 164; Eliis, 
p. 204, quoted in App. A.xxv.; Max Mulier in Academy for Feb. 15, 
1871.) Gould these sounds have been represented in Greek? 

The sound of s could easily and accurately have been expressed 
by Greek c. 

sh could be expressed by either c, act or cn (cf. Mullach, Gram. 
d. Griech. Vtdgarsprache^ p. 115). 

th (sharp) would be expressed far more nearly by a than by k, 
The sound of sharp th is now expressed in modern Greek by 
but it is not ciear when 6 first obtained this sound. 

ts could easily be expressed by ro- or rf (see below). I regard 
this value for Latin c, until at least some very late period, as utterly 
inadmissible. No combination was so thoroughly alien to the 
Romans, who never tolerated a dental mute before a sibilant in the 

^ The Tzakoiiians say for Kai (see below, p. li.). Mr D. Bikelas 
(iii the Academy for 15 March, 1871) says, ‘in niany of the Greek 
‘islands k is pronoimced like Italian C before the vowels e, i, e.’ 

2 Prof. Max iMiiller says: ‘Unless we admit that C in Cicero was 
‘ pronoimced either exactly like ^ or exactly like c —and this nobody 
‘ maintains—nothing remained to the Greeks but to use k as the nearest 
‘ approach to the modified c.’ Surely this is going too far. He himself 
explains the fact that the Germans wrote z ortz for c, as proving, not 
that z or tz was the exact pronunciation of c, but that they came nearer 
to c than did tlie Gerai. k, or ch. {Acade??!}'^ 15 Feb. 1871, p. 146.) 
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same word. (Etsi is of course two words.) Nor did the Greeks xivU 
either. 

Germ. cli is a sound which, so far as I know, has never yet 
been actually proposed as a value of Latin c before e and i. In 
modcrn Greek expresses it exactly, but x is not generally snpposed 
to have had this sound, at any rate till late Imperial times (cf. 
Curtius, Gr, Etym. p. 371, ed. 2). It is enoiigh for the present to 
wait till some spark of evidence for such a sound is produced. It 
can never be a fonuidable claimant. 

Engl. ch = tsli was expressed in Greek by rf by Procopius in the 
sixth century p. Ghr. (in the word r^ovpouXoi/, now Tchorlu^ and 
others in BenseleEs Lexicon), and probably in the Ravenna docu- 
ments of the same time, e.g. a/crfto, doparCioves, for actio, donationes 
(Corssen, i. 65 sq.; Eliis, p. 529). So in modem Greek rf isused to 
represent either ts, or sh, or tsh (Engl. ch) or zh, i. e. French j 
(jMullach, p. 115). Compare the Tzakonian dialect, Mullach, p. 94 
sqq., M. Schmidt in Curtius Studieti, lii. 349. Prof. Max Mulier 
objects to the supposition of f having been possible, ‘ because f was 
* looked upon as a double consonant, and in the middle of a word 
‘ would have made a preceding short vowel long.’ This argument is 
no doubt good in reference to verse in the Augustan age: I am not 
sure of its being applicable to prose even then, if ci had really been 
sounded as chi, and I believe it has little or no weight as applied to 
transliteration in the 2nd or 3rd century, when yet k represented c. 
(See Prof. Munro’s account of an Algerian inscription in Donald- 
son’s Farroma?iuSj p. 522, ed. 3 ; Mullach, p. 71 ; Luc. Mulier s 2nd 
Appendix to his Be re metrica^ But is not the prosodiacal argu¬ 
ment as good against the supposition of ci being = tsM, as it is 
against its being represented by (cf. v. Raumer, p. 40); and is 
there any trace whatever of a tendency, at a time when quantity was 
felt, to make the first syllable in e. g. cecidi long ? 

There remains one theoretical sound for ce, viz. kye. Here it is 
necessary to discriminate. It is possible I believe to articulate ke at 
the same part of the mouth as ka, but neither English nor Germans 
nor, so far as I know, any other European people do so. ke is 
palatal and ka is guttural, but the difference is imperceptible. But 
the real question is, had Latin ke either a full y sound or a slight y 
sound, such as is sometimes heard in Engl. kind^ cardl Mr Eliis 
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xiviil several times (e.g. p. 525, comp. 204) suggests that it had, but he 
nowhere defines the time to which he is referring, and he seems to 
think the distinet ion of ke and kye is too slight for iis to rely upon 
its being noticed. I can only say that the distinction is one which 
seems to me obvious enough, far more obvious than many which I 
find noticed by Roman grammarians; and I cannot trust my ear 
01' tongue to find or make any ciear distinction between sounds 
which Eliis discriminates, viz. a palatalised k (as heard in the occa- 
sional proniinciation of kind^ &:c.) and a full ky. But be that as it 
may, if the distinction was not obvious, surely we need not trouble 
ourselves about it; if it was, then would not the Greek ki have 
been a tolerable representative ? Yet no Greek gives us Kirjvo-oyp 
for censor, or KLiKep(Du for Cicero. 

5. Latin c vras represented by Gothic k, and the early Latin 
words, received into High German, were all spelt with a k, what- 
ever vowel followed; e.g. Csesar, Kaiser; carcer, Goth. karkara^ 
Germ. kerker. Later adoptions into German were spelt differently, 
e.g. census, Germ. ^Ins] cancelli, Genri. chanzella^ &c. (Prof. 
Max Mulier accoimts for this as due to the early poverty of the 
German alphabet, not to the identity or similarityof the sounds; and 
as regards Gothic, partly to this cause, partiy to a (supposed) habit 
of taking letter for letter without regard to distinctions of sound, 
partly to the possibility of Ulfilas having received the words through 
the Greek.) 

But the argument most pressed, for c having sometimes a different 
sound from k, is the confusion which existed between ci before a 
vowel and ti before a vowel. Now first, whatever force there may 
be in this argument, it is one which cannot justify our attributing 
an altered sound of c to ce, ci, &c. when before a consonant. 
Secondly, it seems tolerably ciear (Corssen, i. 50 — 67) that many 
instances of the miswriting are due to the confusion not of two 
sounds but of two distinet suffixes -cio, -tio; and that there is no pro- 
bable instance of ti for ci before at least the end of the 4th century 
p. Chr.; and only seven instances of ci for ti in inscriptions before 
the 7th century p. Chr.i Further, of these seven instances, three 

^ Corssen points out (il. p. 1003) that IVIommsen speaks to the 
same purport (Liv. Cod, Ve?‘on. p, 175)* ‘Numquara in libro Vero- 
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(perici38, ocio, prudenciua) are not of early times, and are given by xlix 
collectors who lived at a time when the spelling ocio at least was 
usual; one (renunciationem) is from a notoriously bad collector: a 
fifth (disposicionem) is from a late Neapolitan inscription contain- 
ing several misspelt words*; the remaining two (terminacpones], 
defenciones) are from an inscription at Medjana in Africa of the 
time of Alexander Severus (zzz —235 p. Chr.). Even if these last 
be rightly copied, (which is not certain,) an inference from African 
spelling or pronunciation in the 3rd century to ordinary Roman 
spelling and pronunciation in (say) the Augustan age would be 
about as justifiable as an inference from the usage of words or 
constructions in Apuleius or Tertullian to that of Cicero or 
Quintilian. It is curious that the grammarian (Pompeius), whom 
Prof. Max Mulier quotes as his aiithority for saying that ‘ we 
‘know for certain that in the 5th century it was considered wrong 
‘not to assibilate ti before a vowel,’ was also an African, from 
Mauretania, and as regards his age ali that is tolerably certain is 
that he did not live before the jth century, and not later than the 
end of the 7th century (Keil, Gram, Lat, v. p, 93. See also 
Teuflel, Gesch. d. Rom. Litt. p. 982). And agaiii, another African, 
Commodianus, of the 3rd century, has in an acrostic the word cum 
for the initial word of the line which is to give the last letter but 
three of concupiscendae^ (L. Mulier, De re metr. p. 262, quoted by 
Corssen, ii. 1003). 

Thirdly, what does this confusion really prove as to the pro¬ 
nunciation of ci before a vowel, at the time, be it what it may, 
when the confusion existed? Prof. M. Mulier says: ‘The only 
‘ point where these two letters (c and t) can possibly meet is the 
‘ assibilation. Ti may go as far as tsi, but unless ki also went as 
‘ far as tsM, the two could not have met, and no Roman whether in 
‘ Italy or Africa could have attempted to write renuntiatio by 

nensi commutatas reperies litteras c et t, quod qui ante septimum 
saeculum obtinuisse sibi persuadent, ne {assuredly) ii vehementer errant.* 

[See also to the same effect ]Mommsen’s I^reface to his edition of the 
Digest, p. xl.] 

^ Some of these remarks are due to Prof. Munro’s pamphlet. 

* Prof, Munro telis me that this line should be read, ‘Tum pro die 
tuo vigila,’ in order to harmonize with the imperatives and antitheses 
before and after. [Haupt has independently made the same correction.] 
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‘ renunciatio ’ {Acadeniy^ p. 146). I reply (i) by referring to Prof. 
Miiller’s instructive Lectures, 11. p. 168, where, quoting Marsh, he 
says, ‘We are told by careful observers that the lower classes in 
‘ (French) Canada habitually confound t and k, and say mekter^ 
hnoikie for metier^ moltie: Qnintilian (if the MSS are correct, i. 
II. 5, ed. Halm) speaks of that ‘ fault of pronunciation by which 
‘c and g are softened into t and d’ (comp. Schuchardt, iii. 
81, sq.). (2) I refer to an authority ^Yhom Prof. Mulier will 

respect—Mr Eliis (quoted in App. A. xxv.), who explains dis- 
tinctly how the confusion of t with c arises, and in the stage of 
Isy, ty, before either is assibilated; and v. Raumer (who seems 
to me to have inspired M. Mulier in his argument generally) 
says the same {Gesa 77 i, Schriften, p. 92). (3) I venture to go stili 

farther, and, while fully admitting the theoretical possibility of pala- 
talised k and t (ky, ty) having been the mediator between ce, ci and 
the modern assibilated pronunciations, such as s, ts, or tli, I hesitate 
as to its reality. For, as Corssen says (i. 49), there is not a spark of 
positive evidence for it: and, if c once became t, the change of t to s 
is far too common a phenomenon in Latin to 7 iecessitate an explana- 
tion, which applies only to t before i (cf. § 191 and infr. p.lxii.). 
It must be remembered that the palatalisation of c into cli=sli in 
French is before the vowel ab (Diez, i. 249, considers here the 
intermediate step to have been a guttural aspirate, Germ. ch.) 

To sum up; as there is not one particle of trustworthy evidence, 
before at least the fifth or sixth century, for any other pronunciation 
of c than that of the sharp guttural, except the few reminiscences 
of the sound of g, two African inscriptions, and the [doubtful 
text of the] African acrostic of the 3rd century with the doubtful 
inferences deduced from them, I am unable to see how it can be 
any defence of so thoroughly confusing a pronunciation of the 
Latin of Cicero and Qnintilian, as arises from sounding c as s, 
that it is theoretically possible for the Romans to have made a 
difFerence in ci compared with ca, which was yet so small that no 
grammarian noticed it, and no writer attempted to express it. 

1 So in English the pronunciation of c as ky took place only (?) 
before a; e. g. card^ kmd {—kyamd)^ sky {=skyat). 
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On g before se, e and i. 

That g in Latin was not pronounced as English j ( = dzli), and 
that it was always hard before all vowels, may be infeired from the 
following arguments, (Compare also the discussion of the sound 
of c before the like vowels.) 

1. Closely connected fornis exhibit perpetual alterations of the 
vowel following g, without any evidence of a desirc to change g 
before e or i; e. g. malignus for maligenus; gigno for gigeno; teg¬ 
men for tegimen; tignum compared with tigillum, &c. Similarly 
rego, regis, regit becomes rectum (for regtum); reg- makes regis, 
regi, regum, regulus, and rex (for reg-s, rec-s); ager, agri; fuga, 
fugsB, fugax, fugio, fugitivus. 

2. In Greek g is always represented by y\ and y is represented 
by g. It is true in modem Greek y before e and t is Eng. y; but it 
is by no means certain when y first gained this sound. And more- 
over the sound of y is not that of Engl. j. 

3. There is no trace to be found in the grammarians of any 
dilferent sound of g before the several vowels. This is the more 
noticeable, because they speak of the effect of g and c, upon a pre- 
ceding n, in converting the dental into the guttural nasal. But they 
make no allusion to any difference in the g. Yet the instances 
adduced contain the lingual as well as the labial vowels, e.g. angvis, 
ingenuus, anceps, Longinus, angulus, angens. It is no doiibt not 
impossible that this change in the sound of n should be made before 
palatals such as Engl. ch and J ; but we do not make it in English. 
I infer that the Latins had (in these cases at least, and if in these, 
why not in others?) c and g hard, whether e and i, or a, 0, u 
followed. 

4. There is no evidence of g having such a sound as Engl. j 
before the 4th or 5th' century p. Chr., according to Schuchardt; 
before the 5th century, according to Gorssen. Diez (i. 268) infers 
from the Anglo-Saxon alphabet that g was the guttural flat mute up 
to the 7th century. The omission of g before i, in major for magior, 
does not appear to imply the assibilation of g. For it takes place 
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lii bcfore v as much as bcfore i, e. g. nivis for nigvis, malo for magvolo; 
and g is too commonly omitted before consonants to make its 
omission before semiconsonants unnatural. There is evidence in 
the 4th and jth centuries of its having the sound of Engl. y (=j), 
e,g. magestates for majestates, ^cievri for vlginti. Possibly this 
sound of g may have existed dialectically earlier. 


On dentals; especially ti before a vowel. 

On the pronunciation of ti we have a distinet statement by 
Isidore in the beginning of the 7th century p, Chr., viz. that before 
a vowel tia should be sounded as zia. And Pompeius (v. pp. 104, 
2865 ed. Keil) and Consentius (v. p. 395, ed. Keil) appear to say 
the same. But these are apparently not much, if at ali, earlier wit- 
nesses; and accordingly donationem, donationes, are represented in 
Ravenna Greek of the 6th century by And 

since the 6th century, according to Corssen, instances occur of a 
similar assibilation, in which the i was not preserved, e.g. con- 
stantso, constanzo are written for constantio. Schuchardt (i. 104. 
150) thinks that assibilation began as early as the and century 
p. Chr., but did not become general till a much later period. In 
Umbrian and Oscan it appeared before the first Punic War, and 
the origin of such forms as formonsus is probably to be found in 
formontios (see § 813). On di before a vowel see § 154. 

A fiiial d was often pronounced as t (§ 150); and Quintilian s 
words (i. 7, § 5) imply, I think, that there was no difference in the 
pronunciation of ad and at, though the difference in spelling ap- 
pears to have continued long. But d is rarely final (§ 155), and 
Velius Longus (beginning of and cent. p. Chr.) speaks of apud 
and sed being pronounced with d (p. 2231, Putsche). 

Mr INIunro calls attention to the fact that the Continental t (and 
therefore of course d) is more dental than with us. Mr Eliis (^PNl. 
Soc, Tra?jj. 1867, Suj)j)L p. 12) describes the European dental as 
formed by pressing the tongue against the teeth, whereas in English 
the tongue scarcely reaches the gums. (See however Eng. Pron. 
p. 477, n.) But I do not think this can affect the question of the 
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interchange of d and t. That interchange depended on the tendency liii 
to drop the sound of the voice at the end of the word, as the 
Germans do now, e.g. urit for und (Brilcke, pp. 38. 46. See also 
below, App. A. vii,). 


On bs, X, bt, &:c. 

That bs is = ps, not bz, follovvs from the general law of Latin, that 
the former of two consonants is made conformable to the latter, and 
from the fact that s vvas the sharp hiss. Some instances are found 
of araps, urps, pleps (Neue, i. p. 137). Compare also scribo, 
scripsi, scriptum (cf. § 78). Plutarch writes Upov 6 il/€Kov€PTr]s 
for templum obseciventis (Fort. Rom. 10). 

Similarly x is for ks, not gz. Compare rego, rexi, rectum. 
Reg-si first becomes rec-si, then is written rexi. 

So also obtulit was pronounced optulit: optimus is for ob-timus, 
(see Qiiint. i. 7. 7). And usually with the prepositions in compo- 
sition, \ve shall be justilied in thinking that, pven where MSS. and 
inscriptions vary much in their spelling, the assimilation, entire or 
partial, was expressed in pronouncing; the spelling, as is natural, 
oscillating between the claims ofetymology and sound; e.g. apparere, 
adparere; imperium, inperium; &c. 

On n before gutturals; gn. 

The pronunciation of n as ng before a guttural (c, g, qu) is ciear 
from Nigidius Figulus, ap, GelL xix. 14. 7. No mention is made of 
the absorption of the g. And in the Greek to which it is compared 
the y is written twice, ayyfXos. 

Gn is (or was) in Germany, I believe, pronounced like ng + n, i. e. 
dignus is sounded ding-nus. In Italian and French it is like ny in 
din-yus. There appears to be no allusion to such pronunciations 
in any of the Latin writers, although they frequently discuss ng. 
This seems decisive against the above-named pronunciations of gn, at 
least in the absence of any other evidence for them. (See Schneider, 
Lat.Gr.i. 272; Corssen, ii. 262, ed. 2; and below, p. Ixxx.) 


e 
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On s. 

Corssen maintains (^Ausspr. i. 294) that s had in Latin three 
sounds: 

(1) Sharp (i.e. a hiss) as initial, and medial before and after 
other consonants. except n. 

(2) Soft (i. e. nat=Engl. z) between two vowels, as r.ow in the 
Romance tongues, and after n. 

(3) Dull and faint at the end of words. 

Of the soiind of s as s sharp there is the strongest possible 
proof. For («) it maintains its place before sharp consonants in st, 
sp, sq, sc, and it does not maintain its place before flat consonants, 
e.g. d, m, n, 1, r (§ 193.2). And (^) it changedaflat consonant preced- 
ing it to a sharp. It may be said that consul, mons, ars show flat 
consonants preceding. But consul was abbreviated cos, which shows 
the evanescence of the n. ' Mons, ars (from stems monti-, arti-) 
are instances of the refusal of the Romans, when sacriflcing some- 
thing, to sacrifice ali. The ti had already gone: it was necessary at 
least to write n and r to preserve the individuality of the words. 
But the pronunciation is a different thing. I conjecture that both n 
and r were in these cases <w}yispered^ not voiced (cf. App. A. viii.—x.). 
This necessity made the Romans unwilling to permit the retention 
of n and r, when there was no further reason. A whispered r 
exists in Icelandic (written hr, Eliis, p. 544). A similar whispered r 
may be presumed in words like prorsum, sursum, which became 
prosum, susum, by r assimilating to s. But that r as a general rule 
was voiced, appears clearly from its pathology and influence. 

The third sound, attributcd by Corssen to s, is infeired from 
the frequent omission of s in writing, and from its non-pronuncia¬ 
tion,in early verse (§ 193. 5)- I do not know what precise sound 
Corssen means to give it, nor what it coiild have, different from s 
or 2, but, this difticulty over, I have nothing to object. 

But the second sound seems to me very doubtful. I cannot 
estimate properly the value of the argument from the Romance lan- 
guagesh Their list of sounds is not so closely accordant with that 

1 Mr Payne {Phil. Soc. Trans. 1868—9, p. 4i9)doubts the s between 
two vowels having a z sound in Frendi in the i^th or I4th centuries. 
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attributed either by Corssen or myself to the Romans, as to render Iv 
it necessary to suppose any identity of pronunciation in this case. 

In Italian particularly s has a very different character froin what it 
had in Latin. Witness the combinations sb, sm, sg, sd, sn, sl, sr, 
<Scc. There remain three other arguments which appear to me, if 
they prove anything, to prove that s written was s sharp. 

(1) The fact that r supplanted s in many words is justly ad- 
diiced (p. 280) as a proof that s was in these words pronounced 
like z. But why this shoiild prove that s was pronounced as z in 
other words, in which this change did not take place, is far fi*om 
ciear. I draw exactly the opposite inference. If s had in these 
words been pronounced like z, it would have passed to r as in 
other words. This rhotacism swept over the language like an 
epidemic, and seized those instances of s as its victims which were 
predisposed to it by the sound; and it is surely most probable that 
it seized ali such. Reason for discrimination I see none. 

(2) Another argument (p. 281) is that an s between two 
vowels, which in some forms was changed to r, in other forms of 
the same stem was omitted. I cannot see what this proves, except 
that the flat s which changed to r was sometimes omitted. But 
the question is, what was the sound of an s which was not omitted, 
and which did not change to r? 

(3) The last argument brought by Corssen (p. 284) is that s 
after n was pronounced, in certain words at least, as if between 
two vowels, the n being omitted, and, consequently, it would have 
the ordinary sound of s between two vowels, i.e. z (see § 168. 3). 
On this matter I would refer to the extract from Mr Bell given 
in App. A. § V. It will be remembered that Cicero telis iis that ns, 
nf lengthened the preceding vowel (§ 167). Now s and f agree in 
being voiceless continuous consonants. And voiceless consonants 
are just those ‘before which n is so short, as scarcely to add any 
‘ appreciable quantity to the syllable.’ I conclude from these facts that 
s was a voiceless consonant in this case also; that the n was scarcely 
audible; but that to compensate for this, the Romans lengthened 
the preceding vowel, i.e. dwelt longer on the preceding vowel, to 
signalize the fact of the syllable being more than the vowel + s. 
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Ivi Greek transcriptions show that it was the *vowel^ not merely the 
syllable, that was lengthened. 

[Mr Munro contends for s having had the flat sound ‘in the 
‘ comparati vel y few cases in which s not represeiiting a real ss 
‘ comes between two vowels.’ He points to the fact that ‘ in 
‘ Italian there are most suggesti ve exceptions to s being soft’ (flat) 
‘between two vowels: in cosa^ r/jo, etc.; and in the adjective ter- 
‘ mination -oso it is sounded, as’ sharp s. ‘The Italian too is strongly 
‘ supported by late Greek; we find Kao-aros (casus), KovpLoaaros 
‘ (curiosus), ^a/xo>cro-a (famossa), e^fcovo-o-aroy (excusatus), 

‘ (raT€V€Lu (excusare) and the like. What is the meaning of this o-o-, 
‘ if there was no difference between the s of casus (cassus) and casa, 
‘ of rosus (rossus) and rdsa?” (ivw Remarks^ pp. 13 and 26.) If 
indeed the Italian representatives of all the words enumerated in 
§ 193. 3. f., which are not really referable to or b of that section, 
and if no other words with Latin s have a flat s between two 
vowels, the coincidence would be so striking as perhaps to justify 
Mr Mimro’s inference. I do not know whether this is so or not. 
An intimate knowledge of Italian in its whole development is re¬ 
quisite to enable due weight to be given to an argument from 

pronunciation which seems to spring over many centuries.] 

Curtius has made the origin of the long vowel in the nominative 
case of ceitain classes of Greek substantives the subject of an 
instructive essay (as indeed all he writes is instructive), Studien, ll. 

and has put forth a theory of the pathology of these 
cases, which has considerable bearing on the Latin long vowel 
before ns, a fact which he naturally notices in this connexion. 
I am not sure that in setting out the different moments of the 
change from e.g. narips to TrarT/p, yvwpovs to yvcopcav, (jyipovrs to 

(l)€pa)P, o-a(l>€(rs to (racjyij^ (p. 169), he means to imply any chrono- 

logical interval, even the smallest, between the stages of the change. 
But there seems to me to be an unreality about it, which makes me 
iinable, at least without explanation, to adopt his theory. He de¬ 
scribes the process thus: ‘ n, r, s before a final s inake the preceding 
‘ vowel long; and thereby becoming weak themselves, run a risk of 
‘ passing, as it were, into the preceding vowel, as is the case in the 
‘ accusative plural (^povaas, musas, for povo-avsj musams). But in- 
‘ stead of so doing, they draw the following s to themselves, assi- 
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‘ milate it to themselves, takc, as it were, the duration of the s, and 
‘ so recover their full sound of n, r, s.’ The unreality of this lies 
tirst in speaking of n, r, s as going through successive stages of 
weakness and recovery, and secondiy in the notion of assimilation 
itself. The fact is, I suppose, that in Greek and Latin the vocal n 
and voiceless s were incompatible. The Latin generally, after its 
wont, and the Greek in some instances (e.g. /xoi5o-a?, Sov?), made the 
former of the two give way to the latter; n became voiceless, and 
the vowel was lengthened by the involuntary dwelling upon it in 
consciousness of the obscuration of one of the normal sounds of the 
Word. In Greek generally the n won the day, and the so-called 
assimilation of ns to nn is, in reality, the voice dwelling longer on 
the n and not uttering the s at all, the previous vowel having been, 
as before, prolonged in anticipation of the loss. If I may use 
metaphorical language, the voice may be said to lengthen the vowel 
just as a lea per presses the ground more firmly before a spring. 
The speaker is aware of a difficult combination of sounds ap- 
proaching, and instinctively spreads the time required for the vowel 
+ n + s over two of them, because he knows he cannot apportion it 
strictly and preserve them all. 

In Latin homona became hornos, and the s was then droppcd; Ivii 
partly perhaps, because otherwise a confusion with the acc. plur. of 
0 nouns would be imminent, partly from the slight hold a final s 
had in the early language. But in by far the majority of -on stems 
(cf. §§ 449, 45°) ® naturally long. The stems in -r and -1 

(which were voiced consonants) repudiated the sharp nominative 
sign s. Stems in -s with a short preceding vowel and not neuter 
are rare. In some we have a long vowel in the nominative (e.g. 
Ceres, arbos), in others a short vowel (e.g. venus, vettis, lepus, 
cinis). Of stems in -t with short vowel, only abies, aries, paries 
lengthen it in nom. sing. 
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Origin of ss. 

It passes now for a recognized and certain theory among most 
philologers that ss is in many words the resuit of a progressi^ve 
assimilation (§31. n.). This assimilation is alleged in (a) the supine 
stem; and (J?) in superlatives and ordinals. 11 is always assumed by 
Bopp, Curtius^, Gorssen, L. Meyer, Schleicher. 

(<7) Gorssen, who especially has defended this theory against 
ali comers (Beitr, 419, 426 sq.), holds that, e.g. tond-tum became 
tons-tum, and then tons-sum, afterwards tonsum ; and that in such 
cases as mer-sum, lap-sum, &c., where there is no dental at the end 
of the stem, the change of t to s is due to a false analogy. 

Now to this theory there are, as it seems to me, two fatal ob- 
jections: (i) tons-tum is a perfectly stable sound, and if this form 
had once aiasen, no further change (except perhaps to tostum) would 
have occurred; (2) there is a <iv/jole class of stems forming their 
supine in -sum (§191.3), for which the theory utterly fails to account. 

I have not a word to say against the possibility of Gorssens first 
step ; viz. that tond-tum became tons-tum. Neither Greeks nor Romans 
tolerated two dental mutes coming together. It was important to 
Show the existence of the suffix, and yet tond-tum, if left to the 
ordinary law, would have become simply tont-tum, and the double 
Iviii ^ would have been sounded like one only. The Greeks therefore 
softened the former of the two mutes into s; e.g. di^vr^ros, dvvaTo ^; 
dS-reoi/, do-reouj 7r€i6~6i]vai, TreiaO^vai. (Gurt. Gr. Cr. §46. See also 
§ 50.) The Romans also adopted this coiirse in cases in which it 
was important to preserve the t (e.g, in est for edit (edt), eats); and 
where an r follows immediately, because an s immediately before 
an r is hardly pronounceable; e.g. tond-trix becomes tons-trix (not 
tond-srix, tonsrix) ; and compare mulctrum with miQsum. There is 
therefore nothing against, but much to favour, the first step of 
Gorssen’s theory, if dental stems only were concerned. Tond-tum, 
mit-tum may well have become tons-tum, mis-tum ; but why should 

^ Curtius says, ‘ crr is in ali Greek dialects one of the most favourite 
‘groups. I only know at the most of one instance of its passing into 
‘ cr...The passage of st into s is in Latin as frequent, as it is strange in 
* Greek,’ I. i, p. 241 —2.) 
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any further change have occurred? If, as Curtius says {Er/aut, zu 
§ 147), ‘it is a prevalent law of speech that difficult combinations 
‘ of sounds are more bearable, if they have arisen from others yet 
‘ more difficult, language setting limits to the change of sounds in 
‘ order to make their origin more patent,’ stili less is it likely that, 
when change has secured an easy combination, a causeless further 
change should be made. The combination st is one of the com- 
monest in the language'; e.g. fastus, festus, § 787; arista, costa, 
praetexta, &c. § 788; angustus, funestus, Scc. § 789; astus, caestus, 
&c. § 800; fustis, hostis, pestis, Scc, § 803; agrestis, Scc, § 808; 
egestas, potestas, §811; equester, pedester, Scc, § 903; post, ast; 
ostendo, ahstineo, sustento, Scc .; est, estis; venisti, audisti, Scc ,; 
stella, sturnus, sto, sterno, antistes, Scc. Nor, so far as I am aware, 
is there a single ciear instance of st passing into ss or s^ There is 
no necessity whatever for assuming that os, ossis, or the old form 
ossu, are formed from Sareov, The root of os may have had a d or 
t; in which case this instance would only exemplify the very sarne 
difference between the Greek and Roman method of dealing with 
double dentals, which we are here discussing. Corssen indeed 
brings forward adgrotus, egretus, quoted by Festus as old forms of 
the past participles; comestum is alsofound in one or two places^ 
as well as comesum; and ostensa is found as well as ostenta. 
Now adgretus and egretus are of course, if genuine, simply in- Hx 
stances of the preservation of the starting-point common to ali 
theories: comestum is, I believe, the only instance of a perfectly 


^ Leo Meyer calls it ‘ a combination for which our languages 
‘ (i.e. Greek and Latin) have a general and strong predilection.’ gEergl. 
Gr, I. ^43-). 

^ Even in the later imperial times there seems little evidence of such 
a change. See Schuchardt, l. 145. III. 75. 

^ [They are (see Neue, ii. 442) Cato, R.R. 50, ‘comesta’ (but in 58 
'comesse’); Val. Max., 9, 12, Ext. 6; and the African physician (referred 
by Teuffel to Hadrian’s time) Cseliiis Aurei., Chron. ll, i. Priscian, X. 
28, 30, quotes ‘comestum’ from Cic. Chi. 62, § 173, where the oldest 
MS. has ‘comesum.’ Diomedes, pp. 363, 387, ed. Keil, condemns the 
formation ‘comestum,’but adds a quotation from an obscure ‘Didius de 
Sallustio, comesto patrimonio.’ If this is the Declamatio in Sallust., the 
hlSS. give comeso. In a passage of Varro {Mejiip. Sat, 523, ed. 
Biicheler) quoted by Nonius, p. 152, we have ‘acinis electis et comestis.’ 
(In Varr. R.R. I. 2, § n, we have ‘comesa’ or ‘comessa.’)] 
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possible way of dealing with the double dental in these forms, 
but may be equally Veli regarded as the sister, not the mother, of 
comesum: ostenta may be an instance of thesame, but is probably 
to be regarded as belonging to ten-ere, while ostensa belongs to 
tend-6re. (On infestus, &c., quoted by Corssen, sce my note on p. 
2 20. On hsesum, hausurus see below, p. Ixv.) It can hardly be 
said that there is any evidence for the change of st into s or ss. 

My second objection to Corssen’s theory is this. All the verbs 
which form their supine in -sum may be dividcd into three classes ^ 
the first, stems of which the final consonant is a dental mute, viz. 
t, d; the second, stems in which the final stem consonants are 1 or r 
preceding g, 1, orr; the third consisting of a miscellaneous list of 
verbs, all of which are however characterised by the active perfect (if 
they have one) being in si (§ 705). Now this third class, not a large 
one (lapsum, jussum, pressum; parsurus, mulsum from mulcere; 
fixum, fluxum; mansum; censum, haesum, hausurus), but containing 
stems ending similarly to other verbs which have -tum, exhibits 
probably the resuit of various laws, and the -sum may be partly 
due to a kind of attraction exercised by the perfect. At any rate 
no light on its origin is derivable from Corssen^s theory. But the 
second class, which is quite as numerous, is pervaded by a law: all 
words of the character named have the supine in -sum. And yet 
this is utterly alien from Corssen’s theory. No one will suppose 
that sparg-tum, mulg-tum, fail-tum, curr-tum became spar-siun, 
mul-sum, fal-sum, cur-sum by passing through the stage of spar-s- 
tum, mul-s-tum, fal-s-tum, cur-s-tum. (Torreo with stem tors- 
made torstiun, then tostum, and there stayed.) 

Two other grounds for hesitation in accepting Corssen’s theory 
may be mentioned. (i) It supposes a progressh^e assimilation, 
whereas this is very rare indeed in Latini But I admit that it is 
possible. Its probability however is very small. Moreover (2), 
Ix the fact should be noticed that stems ending in s originally do not' 
follow the change prescribed by Corssen; e.g. ges-tum does not 
become ges-sum. But there are three verbs in which such a change 

1 It is rare in other cognate languages too, if I may judge from 
Schleicher’s Compcndittvi. (For the definition of progressive regres- 
sive assimilation see note to page 12. Kiihner {Ausf. Gr, Gr. § 64, 
VoL I. p. 209, ed. 2) reverses the usual application of these terms). 
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appears to befound; censeo, haurio, haereo, Now censeo is origi- 
nally a t- stem (comp. /cei/rea)), and is perhaps a secondary 
derivative from census, which would in that case be the paiticiple 
of a lost consonant verb, Hausurus is quite anomalous. I find 
it oiily in Vcrg. A, iv. 383, and an imitation in Stat. A. i. 667, 
twice in Silius, and possibly oncc in Seneca (see p. 247). Hausturus 
(Gic.) and haustus shovv the regular supine stem. Haereo is, 

I siispect, an r stem (comp, alpeco, though h in Latin does not 
usually correspond to an aspirate in Greek), and owes its supine stem 
(haesurus, haesito) to the long penult (comp. curro, verro). 

[Mr Nettleship {Academy 1 March 1872) brings, against my 
theory and in favour of a progressive assimilation of st into ss, the 
words jussus (for justus) from jus ; assus, assura apparently par- 
licipial formations (as-tus, as-tura) from a stem as- which in arere, 
aridus follows the ordinary law; pustula with another form pusula 
(or pussula?) which had it been formed from stem pus + ulo would 
have been purula. Now jussus is from a stem jou-, as I believe, §§ 
76. 2; 705, though why it has jussus and not jutus I cannot explaiii. 
Possibly the desire to avoid comparison with the participle of juvare 
may have had something to do with it: (see also p. Ixiv). Assus, 
assura I take from a root ar- and parallel them to haer-, haesum. 
Pustula, in texts accessible to me, I find only in Geis. 2. i; 3, 22, 
ed. Daremberg; Sen. Ep. 72. § 75, ed. Haase; Mart. 8. 51. 6; ii, 
98, 4. ed. Schneidewin; Vitruv. 7, 2. § 9 ed. Rose. Also pustu- 
latiim Suet. Ner, 44, ed. Roth.; Mart. 7, 86. On the other hand 
I find pusula in Geis. v. 26. §31, 28. §§ 6, 10, 15 (eleven times), 16, 
17; Sen. Ir. 3. 43; Pliny (ed. Detlefsen) xx, § 44; and at least 
eleven other places, besides xxxvii. §§ 77, 98, ed. Jan.; in Martial. 
14, 167; Golum. VII, 5. § 15 ; Paul. ap. Fest. p. 99, s.v. Hetta, ed. 
Mulier; and pussula in Tibuli. 2. 3. 10, ed. L. Mulier q. v. p. xxii,; 
also pusulatum Dig. 19. 2. 31; pusulosum Geis, 5. 26. 31; Golum. 
7. 5. 17, I believe pusula to be the earlier form of the two, and 
to be from the Greek cjyvara, ^fivoraXkis* Pustula, if not due to 
copyists, is probably formed from the Latin pus.] 

The theory which I opposeto Gorssen’sis, takingthe dental steras 
as instances, that tt, dt became first ts, ds, and then ss or s. This 
theory fulfils the really necessary conditions of truth as completely 
as Gorssen’s fails. For the first step is equally applicable to ali 
stems, inasmuch as it supposes the suffix only to be primarily 
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affected: the second step is inevitable if the first be admitted. Ts, 
ds are uttcrly unstable (in Latin), and miist become entirely sibilant, 

The only objection which I can see to this theory is that the 
phonetic cause of the change of dt, tt, Ifft, bt, &c, into ds, ts, Igs, 
ps, 8 cc, is not apparent. But neither is the phonetic cause of the 
change of dt to st. Possibly a good phonetician, like Mr M. Bell or 
Mr Eliis, may find a reason for the change where others cannot. 
I content myself with referring to the fact that in Greek r before i 
frequently changed to s (e. g. Dor. (pda-iy by the 

side of (fidrisj €’Uo(Ti<, Dor. eiKori] dt/aKrBrjala from di/ataBrjTos 
(Schleicher, FergL Gr. § 148; Curtius, Gr, Gr, § 60); and some- 
times before v; e. g. o-u, Dor. rv, Lat. tu (but also aov, aoi)] and 
to the word ipse, which is generally taken to be for ip-te; noxa for 
noc-ta; capsa, a l?ox, from capere; &c. (See App. A. xxvi.) 

A double t is found in a few words; e.g. Attius, blatta, cette, 
Cotta, cottidle, quattuor, gutta, matta, sagitta, vitta, futtilis, littera, 
Mettius, mitto, and, it may be, some others. The question is perhaps 
one rather of spelling than of pronouncing. But, considering the 
frequency of suffixes commencing with t, the paucity of words with 
double t is striking. As I hold, the Romans had two ways of avoid- 
ixi ing it; they changed tt either into ts or into st. The first prodiiced 
an unstable combination, and therefore passed on into ss or s. This 
was the course usually adopted. The second produced a stable com- 
biiiation, but was (in Latin) iised only where the first would occasion 
further difficulties of proniinciation. (Gomp. §§ 151. 2; 152. 3.) 

(Z») The double s in the superlative form of most adjectives is 
also supposed by Gorssen (see esp. Ausspr. ii. 550 sqq. 1022, ed. 2) 
and many philologers to have arisen out of st. The superlative is 
formed from the comparative stem in ios, by adding, as is supposed, 
tumus (or timus), and compressing ios to is, as in magis formag-ios 
(^Ausspr, II. 215). My objection to this is the same as in the 
former case, the extreme improbability of a stable combination like 
st changing to ss. Gorssen States that his theory of this change rests 
principally on his explanation of the two words sinistimus, sollis¬ 
timus, as being superlatives. But, even granting that these are super¬ 
lativas, such a fact would only show that a superlative might^ not that 
it must^ be so formed. Here again, as I conceive, the Latins had 
two modes of forming the superlative; either by a suffix -iimo, or by 
a compound suffix -tumo. It is agreed that some superlatives are 
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formed by the simple addition of a suffix (without a dental) -mo or 
-fimo to the positive or comparative stem (see § 754; Corssen, i. 
780); e.g. primus, minimus, plurimus, &c. I think that the easiest 
way of explaining the formation of the ordinary superlative is by 
adding the same suffix -fimo to the comparative, and regarding the 
double s as accentual and phonetic only, i. e. as representing the 
length of the syllable and the sharp sound of the s. It is possible 
to explain the superlative of words in 1 or r, as having the same 
suffix, but attached to the stem of theand to give a similar 
explanation of the double 1 or r. But the suffix may have been 
appended to the comparatl^ve^ and then a strong contraction have 
taken place, facilios-imus, facillsumus, faciisimus, facillimus. This 
presumes indeed a progressive assimilation. But 1 and r seem to 
me the only sounds in Latin which show signs of such an in- 
fluence; comp. velle for volere, turris by the side of rvpa-i^ (Cors¬ 
sen, Beitr, p. 402), and the evident incompatibility of 1 and r with 
a final s; e. g. consul for consuis, pater for pators. Corssen con- 
siders miserrimus to be for misersimus, and that for misertimus; 

‘for t after r and 1 is frequently changed to s’ (^Aujspr. ii. 552); 
but with this I cannot agree. I do not remember any instance of Ixii 
t after a simple r or I, preceded by a short vowel, becoming s. The 
instances are after rr, 11, and haurio, hsereo; on which see above, p. Ixv. 

Corssen accounts for the s in ordinal numbers on a similar 
hypothesis to that which he applies to the superlative forms; e.g. 
vigesimus for vigenstimus, for vigentitimus. As in the case of the 
supine form I suppose nt-t to have become nt-s, and then necessarily 
ns-s, and easily ns or s only. (Cf. §§ 757. c. 168. 3.) 

Besides the above-named classes of formations we find ss also (^r) 
in the old futures; e.g. prohihessit, levassit; {d) in arcesso, capesso, 
&c.; (e) in verrucossus, &c.; (/*) in essem, amavissem, amavisse, 

&c.; (^) in assis, hessis, tressis, &c.; (h) to reprcsent Greek f. 

The cases of double s in prohihessit, &c. are explained in § 622; 
and here I have the authority of Corssen in supposing the double s 
to be due to accentual considerations (^Ausspr, ii. 563, ed. 2). For 
arcesso, &c. see § 625; for verrucossus, §§ 168. 3, 813; for essem, 
see § 609; for amavissem and other similar forms of the perfect stem 
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see §§ 658, 659. Assis is of uncertain origin, iinless it be a mas¬ 
culine forniation from the same stem as ses, but retaining its s and 
therefore defending it with a double s. 

The double s used to represent the Greek at least in 
early times (§ 189), was pcrhaps really from the Dorian ao-, 
Whether this ss represented the sound of s or sh (which Curtius 
once attributed to aa) is not, as it seems to me, certain. Sh appears 
to my tongue and ears a more natural resuit of ky, ty, which are 
regarded as the origin of cro- in Greek, than s (Cuit. Gr. Gr, § 57). 
But see above, pp. liii, liv. 

It appears to be generally conceded that the sound of sh was 
not unknown in Italy. According to Mommsen the Etruscans 
had it (Unter-Ital. DiaL p. 6); the Greek alphabct of Caere had it 
(p. 15); the Umbrian had it (p. 22); perhaps also the Sabellian 
(p. 24) and Oscan (p. 26). Moreover, of the Romance languages 
Portuguese and French have this sound (written ch), and Ital. and 
Wallach. c before i and e, and Spanish and Provencal ch are 
sounded as (English ch; i,e. as) tsh, (See Diez, Gram. Vol. i.) 

On the assumption made in the above explanations that ss may* 
stand merely for s, or at least for s when some letters or syllables 
have been extruded, I will only observe that the faet that the early 
Romans wrote no double letters (§ 58) seems to me a very im¬ 
portant one. For, when first the Romans took to writing them 
double, what clue did they follow? It is possible that they followed 
the pronunciation, as an Italian now makes a dilFerence between 
such sounds as ato and atto—a difference which Englishmen do not 
make. (Comp. also Eliis, Early EngL Pron. p. 56.) I am not sure 
whether Quintilian’s language (quoted in note to p. 58) should be 
taken to imply a real difference in pronunciation, though the word 
dixerunt looks like itb But, when the practice of writing double 


1 Mr Munro (in his note on Lucr. Tir. 545) quotes Servius on 
I. 616: '‘applicat: secundum pr£esentem usum per d prima syllaba scri- 
‘bitur: secundum antiquam orthographiam, qiise praepositionum ultimam 
‘ litteram in vicinam mutabat, per p : secundum vero euphoniam per a 
‘tantum;* and adds, ‘i.e. only one / was sounded. In this, as in so 
‘ many other points, it is ciear that the artificial modern Italian pronun- 
‘ ciation is directly contrary to that of the old Latins, with whom causa 
* and caussa, excisus and exscissus, were identical in sound.’ In his 
note, Lucr. iii. 504, he points out the striking instances of moiauia, 
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letters came in, it is surely very probable that they were guided, at 
least to some extent, by etymological theories; and thus, though 
I regard the supposition that levasso arose by asslmilation from 
levaviso as unsound, I think it by no means unlikely that the notion 
of a syllable being dropt justified to the popular apprehension the 
spelling levasso ^ 


On the vowels, especially o and e. 

The exact determination of the qiiality of the vowels is a 
problem which scarcely admits of satisfactory solution. Descrip- 
tions of vowel sounds are worth very little, and the ancients had no 
full list of customary or possible vowels, derived, either from 
observation of provincial pronunciations, or from analysis of vowel 
sound, so as to assign to any particular vowel its nearest representa- ixiv 
tive. Stili less had they any such definitions of vowels as Mr Belbs 
System alfords, and his Visible Speech exhibits. It is quite possible 
that the same letter did not always represent the same quality of 
vowel; indeed, when we see one letter supplanted eventually by 
another, we may be sure (as I have said before) that the sound had 
been already supplanted, before the letter was changed. 

But there seems no ground for doubting that a, u, i were what 
they are now in Italian, the distinction between the Germ. a and 
Ital. a being relatively unimportant. o and e are intermediate 
vowels, 0 being somewhere between a and u, e somewhere between 
a and i. Modem Italian which, as the local representative of Latin, 
has perhaps. the right to maintain its identity, until a reason for 
inferring a dilference is brought foi-ward, has two sounds of each of 
these vowels, They will be found included in the list on p. 9, 
the close sounds being further from a and nearer respectively to i 
and u than the open sounds. Illustrations of the present use of these 
sounds in connection with their Latin original are given in Diez, 

mamiUa; offa, 6fella; tintino, tintinnabulum; Porsenna, Porsena; 
Catillus, CatUus; and perhaps currus, caulis; quattuor, quater; 
littera, litura. See also on iii. 1044. And comp. dmitto, 6perio, § 784, 

1 A similar account may be given of dissicio, porricio for dis-jicio, 
por-jicio: cf. § 144, c and 143. (I doiibt these being analogous to 
aXXos for alius, &c. on which see Curt. Gr. Etym. p. 592 sqq, ed. 2.) 
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Gram. Vol. i. ed. 3; (see also Schuchardt lil. p. 161 sqq.). The 
most important facts secm to be thcse: 

Open e arises (i) from short e, (2) from e before two conso- 
nants, (3) from a: 

close e arises (i) from short i, (2) from i before two conso- 
nants, (3) from long e; and (4) is usually heard when e is final. 

Open 0 arises (i) from short 0, (2) from 0 before two consonants, 
(3) from au; and (4) is heard (without exception?) when 0 is final: 

close o arises (i) from short u ; (2) fiom u or y before two 
consonants; (3) from long 0 in the suftixes one, oso, ore, ojo 
(though this last is identical with orio which has open 0). 

From most of these rules there are more or fewer individual ex- 
ceptions, especially (perhaps in accordance with the real length or 
shortness of the vowel) from the rules relating to the vowel befoi-e 
two consonants : and both e and 0 have the close sound frequently, 
when the former of the two consonants is u. Moreover it appears 
that Italian grammarians are not always agreed as to whether a 
particular word has the close or open vowel b 
Ixv Two points here are noticeable. The first is that both e and 0 
are often written in Italian where the Romans had i and u, and in 
this case the e and 0 have the close sound, i.e. a sound nearer to i, 
u than the open sound is. If the cultivated Latin dialect had been 
the parent of the Italian, we should have had here a reversal of the 
early tendency by which 0 became u, and e became i (§§ 196, 213, 
234)» But, as the Italian has sprung not from the cultivated 
language, but from one or more rustic provincial dialects®, the 
explanation is simpler,—the old sounds having been preserved, if the 
close sounds were original, or, more probably, having advanced only 
half, and not the whole, distance towards i and u. In either case 
we gain little if any light on the question, how 0 and e were 
pronounced in the cultivated language of, say, the Augustan age. 

The second point is that long e and (though less decisively) long 

’ I am not acqtiainted with Italian myself. My notion of the Italian 
sounds is mainly derived from Mr Ellis’s book. 

2 [This is from Schuchardt: see also Diez, Gram. i. 6. Mr Munro 
says {Few Remarks, p. 29), ‘I on the other hand hold it to be 
‘ demonstrable that the Romano-Tuscan is the child of cultivated 
Talling to pieces, and caught up and subduedhy German mouths.’] 
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o in Latin generally receive in Italian the close soiinds, short e 
and 0 receive the open sounds. The inference which may be 
drawn from this is confirmed, as Schuchardt^ maintains, in the case 
of e, by the fact that ee is often miswritten for 6, and i for e; by the 
language of the grammarians, who describe 6 as having the sound 
of a diphthong (apparently ee), e as having the sound of i; and 
by the same difference in quality accompanying the difference 
in quantity in the e of the Greeks, Kelts, Germans, English 
(Schuchardt, i. 461 sq.). In the case of the 0 sounds the mis- 
writing is not so decisively oneway. Andthough Marius Victorinus 
(p. 33, ed. Keil) says, ‘O, ut e, geminum vocis sonum pro con- 
‘dicione temporis promit...Igitur qui correptum enuntiat, nec 
‘ magno hiatu labra reserabit, et retrorsum actam linguam tenebit: 
‘longum autem productis labiis, rictu tereti, lingua antro oris 
‘ pendula, sonum tragicum dabit; cujus observationis et in e litera 
‘ similis paene ratio estyet other grammarians (Sergius in Donat, iv. 
p. 5io, ed. Keil; Pompeius v. p. 102, ed. Keil), probably copying 
from Donatus, speak of 6 as being expressed at the extremity of the 
lips (primis latoris exprimitur), and 0 as sounding within the palate 
(intra palatum sonat), which apparently would make 6 to be a 
sound nearer a, and 6 to be nearer u. And the Greek w- never ixv 
became so completely u as 7; became i (Schuchardt, ii. p. 146), 
though the Germans and English, it may be added, give to their 
long o a sound nearer to u, and to their short 0 a sound nearer 
to a. 

It is not easy to draw with much confidence any argument from 
this to the pronunciation of the Romans in the classical period. 
For (i) Italian is (as has been already remarked) not the child of 
classical Latin, but of one or more unsubdued dialects, [or, if the 
child of cultivated Latin, has grown up under foreign influences; (see 
above, p. Ixx)]. (2) The inference from misspellings is by no 

^ In reading Schuchardt it is well to remember that his distinction 
of ‘ciear’ and ‘dull’ corresponds with ‘open’ and ‘close’ in the 0 
sounds, with ‘ close’ and ‘open’ in the e sounds. His use of accents 
in Italian words is different from Diez’s (see ii. p. 146 n., but also lll. 213). 

2 Mr Eliis says (p. 523), that Prof. Valetta (Greek) pronounced 
Greek (o and w) and English with a ciear 7th vowel (Ital. open 0), and 
did not seem to be aware of the 8th vowel at ali. 
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means ciear in the case of o, and is not very weighty in the case of e. 
For S0 is frequently miswritten for long e, and 1 for short e; and 
many instances of ae for short e are probably due to mistaken ety- 
mology (e.g. praeces, saecundum, quaestus for questus). (3) The 
grammarians quoted (Schuchardt, iii. 151, 212) are none of them 
earlier than the 4th century^; and three centuries area long interval, 
when delicate distinctions of sound have to be caiight. (4) The 
analogy of other languages is proof only of what was possible, not of 
what was actual, stili less of what was actual at a particular time. 
And long e and long 0, even if they changed at all, may yet very well 
have bcen open e and open 0 in the mouths of Cicero and Quintilian. 
Mr Ellis’s investigations into English pronunciation show a similar 
direction and at least as great an extent of change within the period 
from the i6th to the i9th century. The whole section of Mr 
Ellis’s book (chap, lil. § 6) is highly illustrative of the question, 
but some of his words describing the change may be quoted. 

‘ The long vowels have altered more than the short vowels. The 
‘ voice being sustained, there was more time for the vowel-sound to 
‘ be considered, and hence the fancy of the speaker may have come 
‘ more into play. This has generally given rise to a refining process, 

‘ consisting in diminishing the lingual or the labial aperture. The 
* lingual aperture is materially diminished in the passage from a long 
‘ Italian a (2nd vowel) successively to Somersetshire a (i3th vowel), 
Ixvli ‘to open e (ijth vowel), to close e (i6th vowel); and again in the 
‘ passage fi*om open e to Ital. i. The change of long open 0 (7th 
‘vowel) to long Ital. u (loth vowel) was a similar refinement, con- 
‘sisting first in the elevation of the tongue, and corresponding 
‘narrowing of the labial passage, producing long 9th vowel, and 
‘ secondly in the narrowing of the pharynx. The change from open 
‘ o to close 0 consisted simply in narrowing the pharyngeal cavity.’ 
(Eliis, p. 232.) 

This tendency of long vowels is a tendency worklng through 
long periods of time, and is not at all inconsistent with Mr Belfs 
asserti on, ‘ that the tendency of all vowels is to open in prolonga- 
tion’ {Principies^ p. 34, comp. 122). This latter physiological tend- 

^ Terentianus, quoted by Pompeius {Keil. v. p. 102), does not bear 
out the quotation, at least if the poem of Terentianus Maurus is 
meant. 
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ency accords with the following line of argument, which seems 
to me to furnish iis with some cvidence as to the quality of o and e 
in Latin. It has two premises; (i) the representation of Latiii 
vowels in Greek, and of Greck vowels in Latin; (a) the compo- 
nents which under erasis, contraction, &c., gave rise to co and 7^ 
or a. 

The details of the representation^ will be found under that head 
in Book I. Chap. 9 (viz. 0 in §§ 208, 218, 219; e in §§ 229, 239), 

The facts of Greek contraction, &c., may be found in Greek 
Grammars (e.g. Kiihner’s Ausfuhrliche Gram. ed. 2, §§ 50, 51. 
Curtius, Gr. §§ 36—38. Comp. also ib. § 42). 

Now the very introduction of the new symbols w and 77 proba- 
bly implied a sound different in quality as well as in quantity from 
0 and € respectively. And this is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of o was ov, not &>, and of e was et, not 77; in other words 
that, as the voice dwelt on the sound of o, it naturally iittered ou, 
and as it dwelt on e, it iittered et. In the same way, when the 
vowels € and o were lengthened in compensation, as it is called (see 
below, § 273. 4), for an omitted consonant, they become et and ou. 

But when ao and oa are contracted, we get o) in Attic: when ae 
is contracted, we get a; from ea, iisually 77 in Attic. From these 
facts I infer that co and 77 differed in quality from o and e by being 
nearer a, and not by being nearer the u and i sounds; i. e. co and 77 
were opener, not closer than o and e. But 77 was perhaps nearer to ixviii 
e than co was to o. 

But Latin 0 represents Greek o, and co represents Latin 6. 

Both Latin 6 and Latin u represent Greek o; Greek o represents 
Latin 0; and both o and ov represent Latin u (as well as Latin v, 
cf. §§ 90, 91). This seems to imply that Greek o was between 
Latin 6 and Latin u. Again Latin e represents Greek 77, and 77 re¬ 
presents Latin e. Latin 6 represents Greek e, and Greek e re¬ 
presents both Latin 6 and often Latin 1. This seems to imply that 
€ was between Latin § and Latin i; but perhaps, considering the 
sphere of i, e was nearer to Latin 6 , than o was to Latin 0. [It is 

^ Corrcspondence/i. Etymological representation (see p. 24, n.) is 
not here concemed. And to this head belong the suffixes of inllexion, 
e.g. //ecuba,'EKd^r], 


f 
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possible that the Greek wheniised apparently to rcpresent Latin 1, 
is really a representative of the older vowel e (cf. §§ 234, 239) which 
older vowel may have remaincd dialectically for a long time]. 

In the stricter Dorie 00 gives ao and oa give : ee, ae and 
ea give rj. This is probably to be accoiinted for by supposing 
0 and € to have been opener in Dorie than in Attie or Ionie, and 
perhaps a to have inelined more to the .0 sound than it did in 
Attie. But the langiiage with wliieh we eompare Latin is the 
language of Polybius, Dionysius, Diodorus, &;e., and this is an 
Attie dialeet, though a late one. 

Now, without professing to bc able to assign any absolute quality 
to the aneient vowels, I may, if this argument be sound, express 
their reJati^ve qualities by a tabular arrangement. I take a, aw, 
Fr. au, u to represent four regions of labial vowel sound, and 
a, 6, 4 , i to represent four regio 7 iJ of lingual vowel sound. Then 
we may arrange Attie, Dorie, Latin somewhat as follows: 

Labial a aw Fr. au u 

Attie a co o, ov 

Dorie a to, o ou? v? 

Latin a 06 u 


Lingual a 

Attie a 

Dorie a 
Latin a 


e e 

7 ) e, et 

V f 
e 6 


i 


I 

I 


It should always be borne in mind, in eomparing the transerip- 
tion of a word in different languages, that eaeh ean supply only 
ixix what it possesses, and therefore if the sounds are not the same (and 
the whole range nevei’ is the same), the representation of them ean 
be but approximate. Henee the Latin u and the Greek o may 
sometimes be representative of one another. But generally Gr. o 
and 0 go together, and ov represents Latin u. That ov should in 
the Roman period represent u even exaetly, is no obstaele to its 
having earlier represented the long sound of the Greek o. This 


^ The Dorie substitution of a for w is reproduced in the Cumberland 
quarter^ and Somersetshire coi’d with end vowel instead of 6th; the 
Ionie substitution of ?? for a by the Somersetshire Bath with the I3th 
vowel instead of the 2nd. (Cf, Eliis, p. 67,) 
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change is analogous to that which has befallen which is now 
identical with long i. And both are but instances of the same law 
as that which we find to have prevailed in English. So n (at least 
before consonants, § 229) was in the Roman period a long i, but 
earlier a long 6. Whether both and ov had, at first, the slight 
diphthongal termination which we hear in our ordinary Southern 
English long a ( = €l), and 6( = ou), is not easy to say positively, 
but it looks probable enough on the mere face of it. 


On the diphthongs ai, ae, oi, oe, ui. 

The Latin se, the ordinary representative of the Greck at, be- 
came eventually hardly, if at ali, distinguishable from e, just as at 
was confounded with €. Originally it was doubtless a diphthong. 
And this seems to have becn the case in Varro’s time; for he States 
Ling, V. § 97, iVIull.) that in the eountry edus was used, in 
the City sedus, ‘ with the addition of a as in many words(see 
also VII. § 96, Muli). Speaking, not writing, must be meant. 
Now a diphthong with so small an inteiwal between its limiting 
vowel-positions easily passes into a single intermediate sound. It 
may be assumed that this sound, if it differed from e, lay on the 
side nearer a and not on the side nearer i. So that if Latin e be 
represented by the Italian open e, perhaps the English a (i3th 
vowel) may be taken (in qunlity) for se. The sounds are quite near 
enough to be readily eonfused, and yet are in themselves distinet. 
A Saxon (says Mr Eliis, p. 58, 106) would pronounce the English 
words had^ head^ with the substitution of the Italian open e for the 
vowel in each. If the Latin e be represented by the English open e, 
we get a somewhat greater distinction (and that is desirable) be¬ 
tween Latin se (i3th vowel) and e (i5th vowel). 

The sound of oe is somewhat perplexing. Mr Eliis has suggested 
(Trans, PhiL Soc, 1867, Supp. p. 65, and Early Eng, Pron, p. 529) 
that Greek ot was originally ui with the first element preponder- 
ating, Latin ce was originally ue with the second element preponder- 
jiting. This seems possible enough for the Greek, as o had fre- 
quently that approximation to our w, which is here presumed (see 
App. A. xii.). But the Latin sound is much more doubtful. It is 
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true that ce is the successor of Latin oi and the rcpresentative of 
Greek oi, and that both oi and ce passed frequently into e.g. 
coirare, ccerare, curare; moerus, murus; mcenia, munia; pcena, punire, 
&c.; biit 1 am not aware of any indication that Latin o had any 
siich approximation to our w; and ce never alternated with ui. The 
passage of oi and of ce into u seems to imply that at that time the 
firstj not the second, elemcnt, the o, not the i or e, was in the pre- 
ponderance. In imperial times ce bccame confuscd with e and se, 
and then the second elemcnt may have been preponderant. And 
this was the case also in the words which in very early times 
were spelt with ce, e.g. Icebertas, oloes (cf. §§264, 363, 366), and 
afterwards were written with I. I am inclined to think that the 
diphthongal sound implied by the letters 0 and i, or 0 and e, (with 
their Latin sounds) is the safest conclusion, and that in the words 
which the ordinary language spells with ce (e.g. amoenus, coepi, 
mcenia, foedus, Pceni, poena, oboedio) the stress should be laid on the 
0 rather than the e. 

ui as a diphthong occurs (besides an interjection or two) only in 
huic, cui. In both of these words it represents an earlier oi, e.g. 
hoic, quoi. In Quintilian's time (i. 7. § 27) cui and qui appear to 
have been pronounced alike. Probably the sound was French oui. 
In the dative of -u stems, e.g. gradui, the vowels would probably 
be pronounced separately, when both written. But a diphthongal 
pronunciation may have led to the omission of the i. On the pro- 
nunciation of -aius, olus, -eius, see § 138. 


On a supposed sound like ii. 

There are three cases in which it appears more or less pro- 
bable that the Latins had a modified sound of a short vowel similar 
Ixxi to that of French u or Germ. ii, especially when it inclines, as it 
does in some parts of Germany, more to i than to u. 

(i) The first case is in the combination qui-, which is generally 
represented in Greek by /cu, though sometimes by kvl or kol. Cf. 
§ 90. 2. And in some Latin words qui- is descended from cu- or 
C0-; e.g. Quirinus from cures, esquiliae from sesculus, inquilinus 
ffom incola, sterquilinium (§ 934) from stercus. So Tarquinius 
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fi-om the Etruscan Tarclmn (Schuchardt, ii. 277). The labialisa- 
tion of the guttural, which is expresscd by qu, afFected the follow- 
ing vowel, and the resuit was a pronunciation like kii instead of 
kwi. 

(2) The second case is that of i after v, which is noticcd by 
several of the grammarians in almost the same words. Priscian 
{Part, § 24, 25 = 111. p. 465, Keil) lays down generally, that words 
beginning with vi followed by d, t, m, r or x appear to have the 
sound of the Greek t», and instances video, vim, vis, virgo, virtus, 
vitium, vix, and says inost people gave the same sound to fi. But I 
see no other authority for such a statement, the only examples 
quoted by Diomedes, Servius, Sergius and Cledonius being vir, 
to which Velius Longus adds virtus, and the Appendix to 
Probus (iv. p. 198, Keil) adds virgo and virga. (Cf. Schuchardt, 

II. 219. Schneider, i. 19 sq,). I notice this because vir and its 
probable kin are almost the only words in which short i occurs 
before r, and some peculiarity of the sound of i in these words is 
therefore not unnatural (cf. § 184, 3). 

(3) The third case is that of the vowel in the penultimate of 
superlatives and ordinal niimbers, which was u in the earlier language, 
and i usually in the subsequent language. Jul. Ccesar is said to 
have first written i. The variation in spelling remained for long. 
Quintilian (i. 7. 21) expressly says that the sound of i in optimus 
was intennediate between i and u, and this view is confirmed by 
the later grammarians. 

But on the other hand there are difficulties. (i) It may be said 
that, if the sound of this vowel had been that of the French u, the 
Latin y, which was the Greek u, would have been often used to 
represent it. But from Schuchardt's collections (11, 224, 225), it 
appears that it is rarely found in this termination. Indeed it is more 
common in gyla, Sylla (Schuchardt, ii. 198, 205). Its rarity, how- ixxii 
ever, may be accountcd for by the natural shrinking of the Romans 
from writing their own words with a foreign letter. (2) The Greek 
transcription of these words is, so far as I am aware, uniformly by 
t, not by V. [Dittenberger (Hermes^ vi. 296) says that in inscrip- 
tions we find earlier only o, later ov or t, never v], (3) Quintilian 

dwells on the beauty of two Greek sounds, cj} and u, and expressly 
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says the Romans have not got them (xii. lo, § 27). (4) The later 

grammarians, except Marius Victorinus, do not suggest the y sound 
for this vowel, though Priscian does almost in the same sentence 
suggest it for 1 after v, 

I do not see mnch likelihood or possibility of u changing to i, 
without some such intermediate step. But yet it may be, that the 
vowel was not specifically u or specifically i, but siinply an unac- 
cented vowel in a suffix, which for a time was, under the influence 
of the following labial, retained at the stage of u, but afterwards was 
caiTied away by the general drift and became i. In this case the 
precise quality of the vowel need never have been very sharply 
detincd, and the representation of it by one of the live vowel signs 
was approximate only. Or, indeed, the relation of the two sounds 
in this and in many other cases may be more analogous to the corre- 
spondence of sounds in different languages. U may have belonged 
to one dialect and i to another, and the eventual substitution of i 
may have been mainly the triumph of the second dialect. Thus 
Mr Eliis (p. 473, n.) speaks of the Peak in Derbyshire having two 
distinet pronunciations of e.g. sbeep^ and one of these is a sound 
which one Southerner might interpret one way and another another. 
Thus sbeep might be sounded with the i6th vowel, or the i8th or 
the diphthong 3 to 18. We shall not be far wrong, if we print 
proxumus or proximus according to the best evidence we may have 
respecting the particular author in whose text it occurs, or the 
period at which each author wrote, and then pronounce accordingly 
either u or i lightly. But our English sound (the 3rd vowel) is, 
1 suppose, entirely out of the question, thoiigh 1 expectmany English 
speakers often utter it in these as in many other unaccented syllables. 


Miscellaneous: chiefly on vowel pronunciation. 

There arc one or two other points respecting the pronunciation 
of vowel s which may here be mentioned. 

The length of the <vQ<wel should be preserved, as mnch before 
two consonants, as before one or more. In the cases of ns, nf a 
vowel originally short waslengthenedby position (§ 167). Mr Munro 
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takes Prisciai)’s statement^ (ir. 63), that the vowel before gu was 
always long, as meaning tliat the gn makes it long by nature: biit 
I cannot agree to this. Priscian could on his principies come to 
no other conclusion; for he held that gn bcgun the final syllable 
(ii. 8) and that gn made a preceding syllable common, i.e. allowed 
a short vowel to remain short (i. ii; ii. 12). Hence, finding all 
words which ended in gnus had the peniiltimate long, he concluded 
the 'V0'ivel must be long. But, I believe, gn did not belong to the 
last syllable; the g belonged to the peniiltimate^. And, as in Greek 
such a syllable with a short vowel (e.g. €yv<x>v) is always long by 
position, althoiigh at one time it was supposcd that occasionally 
it remained short, there seems no reason for assuming in gencral 
the ‘vo^i.uel to be lengthened. In ignavus, &c. where the n is omitted, 
the i may be lengthened in compensation. Many words no doubt 
had, or were siipposed to have, a natiirally long vowel, e.g. reg¬ 
num from reg-, rex, instead of from r6g-6re; but tignum, signum, 
magnus, &c. (comp. tigillum, sigillum, magis) probably have a short 
vowel. The Latin words Egnatia, Egnatius occur not uiifreqiiently 
in Greek with e. (See Benscler’s Lexicon), 

[Mr Munro has replied {Fe^v Remarks, p. 26sqq.) to these ob- 
servations at length. But I am stili unconvinced. I do not think 
Priscian or those from whom he copicd were at all incapable of 
substituting a theoretical conclusion for an actual observation. 
Very much better orthoepists than he was have stated rules, 
which their own ear, if emancipated from prejudice, would have 
told them were not true, or not universally true. This particular 
statement may very likely not be of Priscian’s own discovery, but 
I should require further evidence before I should think it properly 
attributable to a good authority four or five centuries earlier; and 
less time will not give us a contemporary statement. A statement 
like that of Gicero’s about ns has very different weight. 

But I have endeavoured to show (p. lix.) how ns lengthened the 

^ Priscian is, I think, unsupported in this statement. 

^ See § ^272. The Verona palimpsest of Livy, which was probably 
written in the qth cent. p. Chr., and consequently before Priscian’s 
time, always divides words with gn occurring at the end of a line be- 
tween the g and n, so as to give the g and n to separate syllables (Momm- 
sen, Cod. Liv, Ve7\ p. 164). 
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preceding vowel. I do not see, why gn, if pronounced as hard g 
followed by the dental nasal, could have done so, any more than 
auy other mute followed by a nasal. If Priscian^s statement is triie, 
then l should argue that probably gn was pronounced like ng-n 
or like ny, (Spanish fi.) And this statement of Priscian has, I see, 
actually been broiight forward by C. Brugman (in Curtius Sutdien^ 
IV, T05—108) to prove that gn was ng-n. But against this sound of 
gn is the fact that no Roman grammarian, so far as I am awarc, al¬ 
ludes to such a sound of gn, though the occasions for so doing 
were obvioiis (see p, Ivii.). 

I did not refer before to IMr IMunro's arguments in support of 
his view derived from the long I in signa, digna, “in inscriptions 
of high authority not likely to err on such points,” and “from 
regni and regno with the apex,” because the long I is certainly 
sometimes misplaced, and I expect the apex is too. And it is not 
at ali ciear to my mind why one stone-ciitter puts long I or apex, 
and another omits them, or on what grammatical authority the 
stone-cutter who did put them acted. But iintil we get further 
volumes of the Berlin edition of the Inscriptions, I deem it wise to 
postpone any positive opinion on this as well as on some other 
points. 

jNIr Munro has I think missed my meaning when I refer (p. 
Ixxix. n.) to the mode in which syllables are divided in the ^>rona 
palimpsest of Livy. I endeavoured to account for Prisciaifs statement 
by his theory of syllables. And I adduced the Verona palimpsest 
to show that this theory was apparently not that of more ancient 
authorities. Rightly or wrongly, I do at present hold that a 
Roman did not pronounce i-gnominia, i-gnota, co-gnatus, re-gnum, 
gi-gno, but ig-nominia, ig-nota, cog-natus, reg-num, gig-no. 

For we have to account for the Romans writing inglorius, con¬ 
gredior, but ignotus, cognatus. Now gl and gr are, and were 
readily pronounceable in an initial position. Gloria and gradior 
were so written whether in or out of composition. But gn is not 
easily so pronounced, and therefore gnomen, gnatus, bccame nomen, 
natus. Accordingly I divide inglorius, congredior, as ing-glorius, 
cong-gredior, the ng being a single sound, viz. the guttural nasal 
(see § 162). Rad the Romans retained the n of the prepositions 
before gn, they would have felt bound to pronounce ing-gnotus. 
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cong-gnatiis, but woiild practically bave pronounced ing-notus, cong- 
natus. But they did not retain the nand write ingnotus, congnatus, 
but ignotus, cognatus. What is the explanation ? Does this repre- 
. sent a pronunciation ing-notus, cong-natus, or inyotus, conyatus? 
Mr Munro (and I agree witli bim) holds that it does not. 1 ac- 
count for it by stipposing the Romans to bave rcduced the mass 
of consonants, the wbole of which they were unable to pronounce, 
by oniitting as iisiial (§ 31) the former n, that of the preposition, 
rather than the later and radical n. And then I divide the conso¬ 
nants according to phonetic laws, and pronounce with the ordinary 
sounds of the consonants ig-notus, cog-natus. That the vowel i may 
here be lengthened, as an n is omitted, I have said abo\’^ is quite 
possible. But it is very remarkable that Cicero, only a few lines 
before he calls attention to the lengthcning of the vowel before ns, 
nf, refers to this very phenomenon without giving a hint that the 
vowel was lengthened. His words are: ‘noti’ erant et ‘navi,’ et 
‘nari,’quibus cum ‘in’ proeponi oporteret, dulcius visum est ‘ignoti, 
ignavi, ignari’ dicere, quam ut veritas postulavit (Or. 47). The 
context shews that ‘dulcius’ here has no distinctive refcrenceto any 
peculiar pronunciation. 

I see no ground for thinking that the Romans pronounced 
according to the etymology, and therefore neither did they (before 
Greek-following systematisers like Priscian gave artificial rules) 
divide the words in writing according to the etymology, which is 
ali that iMommsen means in his words quoted by Mr Munro. 

It is hard to believe that the i in gigno was ‘ long by nature.’ 

In reference to Egnatius, I will quote some of Mr Munro's 
remarks. ‘ The words Egnatia, Egnatius, arc no more Latin than 
‘DiSgnetus, Polygnotus, PrSgne, Cygnus: the town is Peucetian, 
‘akin to Greeks, not Latins; and Mommsen tcllsus that the native 
‘ name is Gnathia, the genuine Latin form Gnatia; and certainly 
‘ our two oldest authorities Horaee and Mela know no other 
‘form’.] 

Of course a short vowel before two consonants (unless length¬ 
ened as above) should be pronounced with its usual short quantity. 

In English we are in the habit of changing, or pronouncing ob- 
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scurely, short vowels in unaccented syllables, e.g. in the fii-st syllable 
of appear^ together, &c., and in the final syllable oi jnention^ goodness^ 
cabbage^ futile^ honour^ Sic. In Latin the pronunciation may be 
presumed to have been, as in Italian, more distinet; and thoiigh 
changes of the vowels occur, we shall be safest in following the 
spelling, which represents, though no doubt sometimes laggardly, 
the pronunciation. 

Lxxiv "he pronunciation of a final vowel before an initial vowel is 
somewhat unceitain. But that it Avas not omitted, but either lightly 
pronoiinced separately, or formed into a diphthong with the initial 
vowel, seems both in oratory and poetry to be the right conclusion, 
both from the langiiage of Cicero {Orat. 13. § 77 ; 14. § 150 sqq.), 
and Quintilian (ix. 4, § 33; xi. 3. 34), and from the fact that the 
vowel was written, not omitted. (See Corssen, Ausspr. ii. pp. 770 
—793)- The chief points of usage in this matter in Latin verse are 
given (after Luc. Mulier) in §§ 288—291. (I have thereused theterms 
elided and elision in conformity with general usage and for brevity.) 

The modern analogles are thus stated by Mr Eliis (p. 324). 

‘ In common French discourse the final e and many medial e^s 

‘ may be said to be entirely elided.When singing, the French 

‘ not merely pronounce these e‘s^ but dwell upon them, and give 
‘ them long and accented notes in the music. This recognition is 
‘ absolutely necessary to the measure of the verse, which, depending 
‘ solely upon the number of the syllables in a line, and having no 
* relation to the position of accent, is entirely broken up and 
‘ destroyed when these syllables are omitted. And yet when they 
‘ declaim, the French omit these final es without mercy, producing 
‘ to English ears a hideous, rough, shapeless, unmusical resuit, 

‘ Avhich nothing but a consciousness of the omitted syllables can 
‘ raass into rhythm.’ Again (p. 329 n.), ‘In German and French 
‘poetry the omission of the vowel is complete and absolute. It is 
‘ not in any way slun-ed over, or rapidly pronoiinced in connection 
‘ with the following vowel, as is the case in Italian and Spanish 
‘ poetry, and evenin Italian singing. The Germans, like the Greeks, 

‘ do not even write the elided vowel. The Latins wrote the elided 
‘ vowel, as the Italians do, and may therefore have touched it briefly, 
‘as in the English custom of reading Latin verse; whereas it is 
‘ the German custom to omit such vowels altogether, even in reading 
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‘Latin verse. Except in a few instances as /’, &c. the French do 

‘ not make the elision of a final e before a following vowel, and in 
* old English the vowel was written even when elided.’ Mr Eliis 
thinks Chaucer sounded, at least usually, his final e’s, 

Final m before an initial vowel was, according to Quintilian (ix. 

4. 40), sounded, though sllghtly: ‘Etiamsi scribitur, tamen parum 
‘exprimitur, ut multu 7 n ille et quantimi erat^ adeo ut paene cujus- 
‘ dam novae litterae sonum reddat. Neque enim eximitur, sed Ixav 
‘ obscuratur et tantum in hoc aliqua inter duas vocalis velut nota 
‘ est, ne ipsae coeant.’ [Mr Eliis {Ouantitatl^e Pron, of Latin^ p. 43 
foll. 1874) suggests that final m was itself always inaudible, but 
that, if it came before a word commencing with a consonant, the two 
words were run together, and this initial consonant was doubled in 
pronunciation ; e. g. purpureos spargafflores animaeque nepotis Ms 
salte accumuladdonis. He quotes a striking analogy from Italian.] 

The omission of the initial vowel in est is mentioned in § 721. 
Perhaps also the same may have taken place in istuc, &:c. (§ 375). 

The chief rules of accentuation are given in Book I. Chap. xiii. 

I confess to enteitaining some doubts as to a short syllable, when 
followed by an enclitic, receiving the accent, e.g. primaque. As 
the Romans would not have accented primaque on the penult, if it 
had been one word, I do not see why the i should have lost the 
accent by the addition of the enclitic. But the grammarians no 
doubt are against me, and I cannot pretend to any great confidence 
in my own judgment in matters of accentuation and quantity. 


Division of words into Syllables. 

The general doctrine given (in §§ 14—16, 272— 274) is, I 
think, in fair accordance' with the tcaching of Mr Bell and 
Mr Eliis. To a pamphlet of the latter I owe the first hint of 

^ But the mode of representing the pronunciation is often different 
from what they appear to recommend. For instance, j\Ir Bell {Visible 
Speech^ p. 119; and comp. Eliis, p. 55 note) says is pronounced 

cri-ti-caL not crit-ic-al. I am quite aware that his ear is far better than 
mine, but I cannot think, if we are to assign the t to one syllable 
more than the other, that it would be generally felt to belong to 
the second syllable. However, write the division how we may, I do 
not mean more in what I 'say of Latin pronunciation of mutes than 
that the consonant was pronounced as much with the vowel before it 
as t is (invariably I believe) in this word criticaL And this is not the 
notion which I get from the ordinary statement. 
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what I believe to be the triith. Their views will be found in Belbs 
Visihle Speech^ p. 69 sq., Prmnples of Speech^ P- 87 sq.; Ellis's Early 
English Pronwiciation^ P- 51 sqq, 

The application of this doctrine to Latin brings me at once into 
collision with the doctrine faithfiilly transmitted from Priscian 
(Lib. 2), and even with the same doctrine as modified by Kruger 
{Lat. Gr. §§ 32, 33) and Madvig {Bemerhmgen^ p. 17). Madvigs 
Ixxvi account of both is as follows {Lat. Gr. § 13): ‘A consonant be- 
‘ twcen two vowels belongs to the last vowel, and with this it is 
‘ combined in pronunciation. Of two or more consonants the last, 

‘ or, if they can begin a Latin word, the two last, belong to the 
‘ following vowel, the remaining consonant or consonants to the 
‘ preccding vowel (pa-tris, fa-scla, ef-fluo, perfec-tus, emp-tus). 

‘ The double x is best imited with the preceding vowel. In words 
‘ compoiinded with prepositions the final consonant of the preposi- 
‘ tion is not separated from it (ab-eo, ad-eo, prseter-eo, also prod-eo, 

‘ red-eo). 

‘ Accordingto a generally spread custom’ [this is Priscian’s doc¬ 
trine and is the only one which has ancient authority in its favour] 
‘words are in many books so dividcd, that ali consonants which 
‘ in Greek can begin a word, and all mutes with liqiiids (even 
‘ though they could not begin a Greek word, e.g. gm), and similar 
‘ combinations of two mutes (e.g. gd as ct) aredrawn to the syllable 
‘ following (i-gnis, o-mnis, a-ctus, ra-ptus, Ca-dmus, i-pse, scri-psl, 

‘ Le-sbos, a-gmen, Da-pline, rby>thmus, smara-gdns).’ 

I assert, on the contrary, that the Roman pronunciation tended 
to unite a consonant with the preccding, not with the following, 
vowel; and I have briefiy mentioned in § 273, and need not here 
repeat, the indisputable facts of Latin etymology and prosody, which 
'seem to me to justify this inference. I have in § 274, p- 89, briefly 
noted (in some words of Mr BclPs) the probable basis of the ordi- 
nary doctrine, and will now remark on some objections which may 
possibly be urged to three of my four arguments. 

I. It may be said that the retention of 0 after v (instead of 
allowing the changc to u, § 93) shows a connexion with the follow¬ 
ing, not with the preceding, vowel. Unquestionably it does, and 
the reason is that the vowel u only becomes consonantal at all by its 
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rapid pronunciation before a following vowel. V ( = w) is not a 
consonant standing independently betwccn two vowels (as it ouglit 
to have been to invalidate my principle), biit a vowel, which, if it 
bc distinctiy pronounccd as such, does not necessarily aflect either 
the preccding or subsequent sounds, but, when coming before 
a different vowel, naturally gains a semiconsonantal character. W is 
hardly pronounceablc at the end of a syllable. See above, p. xxxiv. 

2. It inay bc said that a changc of the final sound of a word is 
sometinies caused by the initial sound of a <^vQrd following; e.g. Ixxui 
«/Li-TTeSoi/ for dra 'irihov ; imprimis for in primis; and that therefore 
such a change does not iniply the union in one syllable of the con- 
sonants so affecting each other. I do not deny that sounds in 
different syllables may affect one another; the law of assimilation or 
dissimilation does undoubtedly extend over several syllables, and in 
some languages, I believe, prevails much more largely than it does 

in Latin; but when we find, as we do in Latin, such changes 
frcquent and regular, ahnost invariable indeed, in the case of con- 
tiguous consonants, and very rare, in the case of separated conso- 
nants, it seems to me difficult to suppose that these contiguous 
consonants were separated in speech. And such instances of the 
influence of initial sounds of a word on the terminal sound of a 
preceding word rather show that the two words run into one 
another in pronunciation. This is confirmed (a) by the express 
statement of the Latin grammarians, that prepositions with a case 
had no separate accent (§ 299): {d) by their being constantly writ- 
ten as one word in inscriptions (Gorssen, Ausspracbe^ II. 863—872); 

(c) by the change of vowel in (for instance) illico for in loco 
(Ib. p. 869). 

3. It may be said that the prosodiacal law, of a syllable being 
long if its vowel has two consonants after it, applies just as much 
when these two consonants are in different words, as when they are 
in the same word as the vowel; and therefore, if the lengthening of 
the syllable proves that the consonants are in the same syllable, it 
proves also that the initial consonant of a word must be regarded as 
in the same syllable as the end of a preceding word. This is so, 
no doubt, but how else is the fact to be accounted for ? The 
Romans did not arbitrarily invent the laws of prosody: these laws 
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raust in siibstance rest on sounds actually heard. Part of the 
solution of the apparently strange confusion of word with word is, 
I think, to be found in the fact that words were not divided in 
writing, and that conseqnently a law strictly applicable to con- 
sonants in the same word was applied also to consonants in different 
words, partly from a real confusion in rapid speech, partly from a 
vvant of distinction in writing. AVhen both consonants are in the 
second w^ord, the Romans WTre much more reluctant (cf. § 293) to 
Ixxvili admit in theory, because they were less liable to produce in prac- 
tice, the same prosodiacal effcct. The confusion of iwo words 
here supposed finds an analogy in Frcnch, w^hen the final consonant 
otherwise mute is revived in order to be pronounced, not with its 
own word, but with the following word. (Comp. also Eliis, Early 
Etjg. Protj. p. 56.) 

To the 4th argument I do not see w’hat answer can be made. 


Madvig {Bemerk. pp. 17, 26. «.) points to the vowel e being 
found in psrfectus, nomen compared with i in perficio, nominis, and 
considers it to be due to the syllable being closed in the first two 
words, open in the last two. And it may be urged that on my 
theory, though perfect-us compared wdth perfic-io may admit of 
explanation, there are not two consonants to accoiint for the e in 
nomen. True, but neither is there a closed syllable to account for 
mare compared with maris; and stili more clearly in \vords like iste, 
ante, compared with istic, antistes, &c. (see § 234, 3), the open 
syllable exhibits the e, but becoming closed takes i instead. The 
true explanation of the e in nomen, I am not at all sure of: it might 
pcrhaps be held to be the resuit of the suffix having once been, as 
some philologers (e.g. Leo xMeycr, ii. 263) suppose, ment (for mant), 
in which case the e has remained as in eques for equets, &c. But 
it is enough to observe that on examining carefully the laws of 
change as set forth (more systematically than I have elsewhere seen) 
§ 234, 3 ) it be found that nomen, nominis is quite consistent 
with other words, and that these laws, be their basis what it may, 
do not depend on the syllable being open or shut. 
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The following is a summary statement of the probable pro- 
nunciation of cducatcd Romans in the period from Cicero to 
Quintilian, say 70 A. c. to 90 P.c. (The references in brackets are 
to pages of the preface or sections of the book where arguments 
are given.) 

I. VowELs: 

The long and short soiinds of a vowel were probably identical in 
quality. In English they are always different. 

a as in Italian, i. e. as in father; not as in fate, 
a the same sound shortened, as in French chatte; not as in hat. 
6 as Italian open 0, nearly as in ^of, 

6 as Italian open 0, or the Cumberland pronunciation of /jome, 
a sound nearerto English a^zu than is the ordinary 0 in dote^ 
or in the ordinary English /jome. (pp. Ixix.—Ixxv.) 
iX as in Italian, i.e. as French ou in pon/e^ nearly as in pull; 
not as in lull. 

u as in Italian, i. e. 00 in pool; not with a prefixed j-sound, as 
in puie, mule, 

6 as Italian open e; nearly as in pet,, met, 
e the same sound lengthened; not as in peatynete, (pp.lxix.—Ixxv.) 
i as Italian i, i.e. as in machbie; not as in shine^ pine. 
i the same sound shortened: but practically the ordinary 
English short i may be used, as in pin. 
y as Germ. ii, but inclining to i, e.g. Mulier^ which is nearer 
Miller than Mulier, 

This pronunciation of 6 and e is recommended, partly be- 
cause it appears more probably to be right than the sound of 
French au and French 4 : partly because the ordinary English 
long 0 and long a, which might be otherwise used, are usually 
diphthongs (see § 21). 

A long vowel was pronounced long, and a short syllable short, 
whether by itself or before one or more consonants, e.g. lUx, Klce; 
pater, patre; mater, matre ; amant, regunt, &c. (pp, Ixxviii. Ixxxi.) 
A vowel before ns or nf was pronounced long (§ 167). 


Ixxix 
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In unaccentcd syllables, cach vowel probably had its proper sound, 
instead of their being all alike reduced as commonly in English to the 
sound in mention^ papQr^ labd^ turb:\ 7 i^ Scc. (pp. Ixxxi. Ixxxii.) 

When est followcd a vowel or m, the e was omitted (§ 721). 


ixxx II. Dipiitiioxgs. 

The right nile for pronouncing diphthongs is to pronounce tlic 
constituent vowels as rapidly as possible in their proper order. (See 
a more exact account in App. A. xi. xii.) This will give as fol- 
lows: 

au as in Germ. i. e. a broader sound than ow in cow; 

not as au in ciiuse. 

eu as in Italian Europa^ i.e. as ow in Yankee 
ae nearly as (the single vowel) n in the Somerset pronunciation 
of Bath^ i. e. as in bat lengthened. (p. Ixxv.) 
oe as a diphthong. (p. Ixxv.) 

ei nearly as in biit with the stress on the latter vowel; 

not as long English i. (Cf. § 267.) 
ui (in huic, cui) as French oiil, (p. Ixxvi. and § 222.) 

The diphthongs ou (§ 251) and oi (§ 263) are found only in 
early Latin. 


IIE COXSOXANTS : 

c always hard, as k in kitty; not as c ( = s) in city. (pp. xlvii—• 
liv.) 

S always hard, as g in^ive; not as in^Jn. (p. Iv.) 

ng as ug + g i.e. as in anger (i. e. ang-ger)\ not as in hafig-er, 
So nc, iKi, as ng + c, ng + q. (p. Ivii.) 

j as English y, in year; not as English j in jeer. (§ 138.) 

V as English w in or French ou in oiii; not as v in 'vine, 
(pp. xxxiii.—xlvi.) 

qu as in English, e.g. queen. But quu shoiild be avoided, and 
e.g. quom or cum iittered. On qui- see p. Ixxvi. 
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r always trilled, never vocalized as commonly in English when 
a vowel does not follow. (See App. A. xiii. — xvii.) Thus 
per should be soundcd as in perry^ not as in pert; ere as 
English J-r/, not airy: ire as (English) ee-ry^ not eary. 

s always sharp as in hhs; not (like z) as in hU. (pp. Iviii. — ixx. 
Ixi.) The mispronunciation by Englishmen occurs most 
when s follows e or n. 

bs as ps, not as bz. (p. Ivii.) 

X always as ks, as in axe; not gz, as in exact, (p. Ivii.) 

ti always tee (long or short as the case may require), not (as 
before a vowel, e.g. natio) as sh or she, (p. Ivi.) 

pb, cb, tb were not like English f, German cb, English th, 
but as p + b, k + b, t + b: sounds somewhat difficult to 
Englishmen, but often heard from Irishmen (§ 132). 

I n prepositional compounds assimilation in pronunciation appears 
to have been usual in certain cases : 

ad was completely assimilated to all consonants, except b, 
f, and m. (§ 160. 9.) 

sub, ob were completely assimilated to c, f: and became sup, 
op, before sharp consonants. (§ 78.) 

com was completely assimilated to 1, r; became co before gn 
and b; and became con before all other consonants, ex¬ 
cept labials. (§ 85. 4.) 

in was completely assimilated to 1, r, and became im before 
labials. (§§ 168. i. 2; 176. i; 184. i.) 

per was completely assimilated to 1 . (§ 176. i.) 

On other cases see Book I. 

The other consonants in Latin were probably pronounced as 
we now pronounce them. But final m was sometimes not sounded, 
or perhaps was assimilated to the following consonant (p. Ixxxiii.) 

An observance of the Latin rules for accentuation does not in¬ 
volve much which is different from the usual English practice 
(p. Ixxxiii.). On the division of the words into syllables, see §§ 15, 
232; pp. Ixxxiii.—Ixxxvi. 

S 
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ixxxii A fcw examples will show plainly thc great difference between 
the ordinary English, and Avhat is here represented to be the Roman, 
pronunciation, To express the pronunciation I have thought it 
best to follow no exact system, but to select, where possible, common 
English words or syllables. I have however iised ah, se, eh, and 6 
for what I suppose to be the true sounds of Latin a, ae, e, and o 
as defined above; grr for the sound in herring^ not in English err; 
ay for the ordinary English long a. 


Pronounce 

as 

not as 

cerno, crevi 

kerr-no, kreh-wee 

sur-no, kree-vie 

civitates 

kee-wi-tah-tace 

s:gh-vi-tay-teez 

exercitui 

eks-err-kit-oo-ee 

eg>zur-sit-you>I 

fagis 

fah-geese 

fiiy-jis 

fieri 

fee-err-ee 

hre-eye 

fumare 

foo-mah-reh 

few-IVIary 

infra 

een-frah 

in-fray 

jaciunt 

yahk-i-oont 

jas-i-unt or jay-si- 
unt, jay-shi-unt 

jovis 

yo-wis 

joe-vis 

natio 

nah-ti-o 

nay-shi-o 

obscurior 

ops-koo-ri-orr 

obz-kyoor-i-or 

paucas 

pow-kas 

paw-see 

rerum 

reh-room 

rear-um 

scire, cire 

skee-reh, kee-reh 

sire-y 

sciscitari 

skis-ki-tah-ree 

sis-si-tare-eye 

veni, vidi, vici 

weh-nee, wee-dee, 

vee-nigh, vie-die. 


wee-kee 

vie-sigh 

[urbs 

oorrps 

urbz] 


Thedivision of syllables in the above is, in order not to embarrass 
the reader, accommodated in the main to the ordinary view. 
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Noun-stems ending in e. 

I BELI E VE the general doctrine of grammarians may be represent- Ixxxili 
ed to be, that the stems commonly fomiing the fifth declension have 
the genitive and dative singular, except occasionally in poetry, in ei; 
that the ei is a dissyllable; and that the e is iisually long, e.g, diei, 
but short, if it follows a consonant, e.g. fidei. And accordingly 
it is common enough to find modern writcrs using such words as 
materiei, and referring (e.g. Corssen, ii. 723) without hesitation 
to words like faciei, notitiei, amicitiei, as if they were of common 
and undoubted occurrcnce. Now, putting aslde the Latin aiithors 
subsequcnt to the silver age, into whose usage on this point I have 
made but little investigation, and speaking of the older period, that 
which alone I regard in this volimie, I believe all the above parts 
of the ordinary doctrine to be quite unfounded. I do not profess to 
have read through all the writers of the gold and silver ages with 
a view to this inquiry, but I have used such other means as were 
available, and have had the point before me for some years. The 
resuit is stated in §§ 340—343, and 357 and 360. The kernel of the 
whole matter is to be found in Gellius, ix, 14, and in Quintilianus 
significant question (v. 6. § 26) quoted in the note to p. 116; and 
the inference, which may be thence drawn, is confirmed by Neue's 
collection of the facts of actual usage, The great mistake com- 
monly made is in starting from the assumption, derived from Roman 
grammarians, that a dissyllabic ei is the regular ending, and con- 
sequently oniy noticing what are supposed to be deviations. In 
§§ 357. 360 will be found all the instances that I have been able to 
collect of the use of a genitive or dative singular of an e stem at all. 

It will be seen that dies, res, spes, fides and plebes, are the only 
words which are found in these cases, except quite sporadically. 
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ixxxv. of these, only dies has i before e, and the i here is a vowel of the 
root, not part of a derivative suffix, as in notities, &c. As for the rule 
conceming the quantity of the e, diei alonc, when ei is dissyllabic, 
has ahvays an e long (as indeed a short e betwcen two i’s would 
be uttcrly unstable in Latin) : rei is used with e long in Plautus 
and Lucretius, with 6 shoit in Plautus, Terence, and Horaee: fidei 
has e long in Ennius, Plautus, and Lucretius; 6 short in Manilius 
and Silius. There are, so far as I can find, no other instances in 
verse of a genitive and dative singular in ei. The dissyllabic nature 
of ei can be shown only by express mention or by verse. 

Now, putting together the following facts, (i) that at least in 
many words the stems in e are collateral to stems in a; (2) that an 
antique genitive of -a stems, in ai, was preserved in poetry by occa- 
sional usage for some time; (3) that in Cicero's time the genitive 
and dative of the -e stems were written either with e or with i; 
(4) that ei was an accredited spelling of either an intermediate 
sound between e and i, or of long i: (5) that the use of any 
genitive or dative sing. of these stems is decidedly rare, except in 
three or four words, and that Quintilian regarded the form, at least 
as regards progenies, as either non-existent or disputed;—putting 
these facts together, we may conclude that while ei may very pos- 
sibly have becn one mode of spelling the ending of the genitive 
and dative, it was probably monosyllabic, except in poetic and 
antiquarian writers. There is, however, no reason to doubt that, 
after Gellius’ time, this was the ordinary spelling, and possibly, under 
the deceptive influence of diei, fidei in the old phrases bonse fidei, 
and plebei (in tribunus plebei, plebeiscitum), and the monosyllabic 
stems re-, spe-, the ei was regarded as dissyllabic. I have given 
in the paradigms of the declension (§ 343) what I suppose Cicero 
or Livy would have given. 

It may perhaps be the most convenient course in modern times 
to continue to write ei, but we should pronounce it as a diplithong 
(§ 267), and use such forms as little as may be. It is impossible 
to suppose, considering the words 1, that the rare occurrence of 
the genitive and dative is not in some degree the resuit of a felt 
difficulty: and some of the instances which do exist are probably 

1 e. g. acies. I have not hit upon any place in Livy where the geni¬ 
tive or dative of this word is used. 
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due to copyists who rcstored the ordinary spelling of their time, Ixxxv 
not to the writing of the authors of the gold or silver age them- 
selvcs. 


Noun-stems ending in i and in a consonant. 

In determining which are i stems and which are consonant 
stems, I have followed principally the clue given by the genitive 
pliiral, and, in the case of neuter substantives or of adjectives, that 
of the nominative and accusative plural also. But I have also 
taken into account, especially where evidence on the above points 
was cither non-existent or vacillating, the use of -is in the nom. 
or accus. plural of masculine and feminine nouns, and of course, 
in the few nouns which exhibit it, -im in the accus., and the more 
frequent I in the abi. singular. Many writers have considered words 
like ars, mens, &:c., which do not exhibit the i in the nominative 
singular, as having, either in this case or in the singular number 
generally, passed into the consonant declension, or as having two 
stems, a consonant stem and an i stem. But the thorough-going 
distribution of the words of the third declension, adjectives in- 
cluded, between consonant stems and i stems, and the emimeration 
of all the words (except vcry numerous derivatives), with mention 
of any peculiarities they may show, have not, so far as I am aware, 
been done before. And this has brought into light two important 
■points, stated rcspectively in § 406 and in § 408, compared with 
§ 435 - 

I. The first of these points is that the difference between re- 
taining or oinitting the i in the nominative singular is due to 
phonetics and not to etymology. The i was evidently so weak 
in this final syllable, that, with rare exceptions, it was retained 
only when the nature of the preceding consonants was such as 
to be powerfully affected by an adjoining s. Thus stems in -mi, 
-vi, -qvi, -gvi, -ni, -li, -ri, -si, retain the i with rare exceptions. 
The exceptions show the extent to which the stem would have been 
disguised, if this protective inlluence had not been exerted. Thus 
nix is hardly recognizable as of the same stem as nigvis or nivis; 
prsecox, though looking very different, really stands to prsecoqvis in 
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XV, thc same relation that c6cus does to coqvos. CI generally drops i, 
but sci retains it, clcarly because fascis woiild othcnvise have becn 
confused with fax, Ti generally dropped it, notwithstanding that 
this occasioned the loss of the t also. 1 presume, the close afbnity 
of the continuons dental sharp s to thc explosive dental sharp (t) 
rendered the former a sufficiently ciear Symbol of the real stem. 
But this cleaiTiess coiild not last, if other consonants werc also to 
be absorbed by the nominative siiffix; and therefore sti and -di 
rctain the i, and thereby retain their distinctive consonants; restis 
is not alluwed to become res, nor pedis to become pes. Assis, 
semissis, bessis (cf. App. D. p. 449), found both in the full 
form, and as as, semis, bes, thc abbreviation being the natural 
resuit of constant usage. Again, where t is preceded by a short 
vowel, the omission of the i would confuse stems having a short 
vowel, with stems having a long vowel. Hence natis does not be¬ 
come nas, because nas would presume a stem nati-; sitis is, by the 
retention of its i, preserved from an identity with thc commonly 
occurring word sis. On the other hand, intercus, compos, coni- 
pared with cutis, potis, show the tendcncy allowed to operate, 
because the desire of shortening a long word prevailed over the 
risk of confusion—a risk which is indeed less when a word 
has a prefix than when it is a simple stem. But the confusion 
is evident, where such principies have becn disregarded. Princeps 
may faiiiy enough represent principis, but then praecipitis should 
not have been allowed to sink into an apparently analogous prae¬ 
ceps. Ennius indeed, and another old poet, seem to have been de- 
ceived by the nominative, and used praecipim, praecipe, for accus. 
and abl.^ Ciear evidence of the antipathy of n, 1, and r to an ad- 
joining final s is afforded by the nominative of such consonant 
nouns as had stems ending in these sounds. It would not have been 
well to cut all such words down, as supellectilis vras cut down, 
simply through this, to (supellectils, supellects) supellex. Who 
could have borne messis becoming mes, tussis becoming tus? 

Corbis and orbis retained their i, probably because othenvise 
• tliey niight be confused with p stems. Thus urbs w^as doubtless 

^ This is by no means the only instance in which the very early 
poets (Greeks by origin) seem to have simply blundered. 
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pronounced urps, but there appears to have becn an unwillingness 
so to write it, lest the last evidcnce of the b stem should vanisii. 
For, it must be remembercd, though the Romans knew nothing of 
the modern theory of stems, yet they were struck by the apparent 
anomaly of writing, e.g. nrps in the nominative and urbem in 
the accusative. 

It is probable that the i has a very different origin in some 
of these words from what it has in othei^s; in some it may be 
original, in others a weakened a (or o or e); in others it may 
have been inserted in order to give more distinctness and indepen- 
dence to a piiny stem, and ward off the dangers of an overbearing s. 
This appears to be the case in canis, juvenis. Senex found anothcr 
way out of this difficulty. 

The stems with nom. ir». -es, I have thoiight best to class 
with the i stems, as those with which they have most resemblance. 

I am well aware that they are often supposed properly to have 
their stem^ not merely their nominative case, in -es (cf. e. g. 
Schweizer-Sidler Lat, Gr. § 50, and see Leo INIeyer, Corssen, &c.), 
but this appears to me far from certain (see § 405). And in a case 
of obscurity I have prefcrred to be guided in my arrangement by 
the balancc of objecti ve facts. 

z. In §§ 408, 435, I have pointed out some striking differences 
between the words which have i stems, and the words which have 
consonant stems, While fully admitting the probability of some 
of both classes of stems being as original as stems in a and o, I 
am inclined to regard the second class of nouns as on the whole 
of later birth than the first class, and the majority of these stems as 
being weakened fonns of o and a stems, the so-called i stems having 
been for phonetic reasons arrested at an intermediate stage, the 
consonant stems showing the latest and furthest stage. As the 
words increased in length by the addition of derivative suffixes. 
they under the influence of the Latin accentuation first thinned the 
final vowel, then dropped it altogether. This final vowel was, 
it is true, originally very important as the sign of gendcr, but as 
the language grew older, the imagination which saw sex in inani¬ 
mate objects grew duller, and first the distinction of male and 
female became unimportant in such matters, and then the distine- 
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ixxxviii tion of sex and no sex. The ncw derivatives which were the ofi- 
spring of the rational faculty were names of abstractions, not of 
things, and they were by the process of thcir formation descriptions, 
not pictures. Thus the gendcr became masculine or feminine 
according to some distant analogy, instead of prcscnt vision; and 
it was recognized not by one special and invariable sufhx for 
each sex (o or a), but by the character of the derivative suffixes 
themselves; e.g. 6n masculine, -ion feminine; -tor masculine, -tric 
feminine, &c.; -us or -6s neuter. So again some suffixes were 
contined primarily at least to adjectives, e.g. -tili: others to sub- 
stantives, e.g. -on, -ion. 

Gossrau {Lat, Gr. § 86, p. 92) has called attention to the con- 
nection of the genitive plural with the accent, and proposcd the 
following rules: ‘ (i) Ali pari-syllables, as belonging to the 1 de- 
‘clension, have -ium. (2) Ali words, which with the ending in 
‘ -ium need not draw the accent forward from the syllable on which 
‘ it falis in the genitive singular or nominative plural, have ium; 

* others have um. Or the rule may be thus stated: ali words which 
*in the genitive singular have the penultimate syllable long have 
‘-ium, those which have it short have -um. This rule,^ he adds, 

‘ is good also for all adjectives.’ But there are some considerable 
exceptions, as he acknowledges, to these rules. 

In my opinion the only truth, contained in these rules, is what 
I have before referred to; viz. that the consonant stems are to a 
considerable extent stunted i stems, the Roman law of accentuation 
exerting a constant influence to shorten the word at the end, and 
this particularly, when the penultimate syllable is short. 

Verbs with vowel stems. 

Some readers will probably be surprised at seeing the final vowel 
of some verb-stems marked as short; e.g. doma-, mon6-, faci-, and 
others of the classes to which these belong. My reasons for regard- 
ing them as short are these. 

To take first the case of e stems^. (i) A few verbs with e 

^ A very competent comparative philologer, Grassmann, hasalready 
taken a similar view, and on mucli the same grounds (Kiihn’s Zeit~ 
uhri/ty XI. p. 89). 
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radical (all but two, -ole, and -vie being monosyllabic stems) have Ixxx 
-etum in the supine (§ 692). But the great mass of the rest have 
-itum (§ 693). A few omit the vowel altogethcr (§§ 700—709). 
Short i is a very frequent substitute for 6, especially in unaccented 
syllables (§ 234). The occurrence therefore of a short i in the great 
majority of suffixes from verbs with e stems is strongly suggcstive 
of the shortness of the final stem e. 

(2) There is a numerous class of adjectives with stems in -do 
(§ 816). Most of these are derived from verbs, and all but a few 
of these are from verbs with e stems. In all these cases there is 
a vowel preceding the -do, and this vowel is short i. In no in- 
stance is there a long vowel, unless radical, preceding -do, and in 
no instance is the adjective derived from a stem with a or e or 
a or i. This again points to a connection of i-do with shortness 
of the stem vowel of the e verbs. 

(3) The perfect of verbs with e stems which have -itum in 
the supine is in -ui, never in -evi. And the same perfect is found 
in a great many other verbs of the like stems, which have no supine 
or other word of this formation in use. Now it seems difficult to 
account for the general prevalence of ui (instead of evi) in e verbs, 
compared with -avi in a verbs, unless from the quantity of the 
vowels being different. The ditference in quality between a and e, 
when these vowels come before u, does not seem of a kind to 
account at all for the neaiiy universal solution of the one vowel 
and maintenance of the other. Verbs which, as monosyllables and 
as having radical e, have the best claim on a priori grouiids to e 
long, have evi in the perfect, accompanying etum in the supine. 

But e4-u seems calculated to pass into eu and tlien into u with- 
out difficulty. 

These facts together seem to me to make strongly for the short¬ 
ness of the S in mone- and such like verbs. Nor do I see any argu- 
inent^ for its length, which is not drawn from facts which, to say 

1 Gellius indeed speaks (vil. =vi. 15) as if 'calescit, nitescit, stu¬ 
pescit, et alia hujuscemodi multa ’ had e long, and ‘ qviescit ’ e shoit. 
Those who cunsider this a proof of the characteristic vowel of e verbs 
being long natiirally, may explain how ‘ quiescit’ came to be (according 
to dellius) short. [In Greek inscriptions we have from verbs ^yith e 
stems OvaXevToSf IlouSevros though the nominatives were written OuaXrjs, 
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the least, are perfcctly compatible with this theory. I conceive the 
xc length of e in parts of the present stem, e.g. mones, monemus, 
monetis, monere, and similar parts of the passive verb, to be explica- 
ble by a contraction of the final e with the initial vowel of this 
suffix, mong-6re = monere. For the existence of the initial vowel 
of the suffix, I refer to the consonant stems. (For Corssen’s theory 
respecting these consonant stems, see § 743.) 

The analogy of Greek stems appears to confirm the same 
view. There the e is unquestionably short, e.g. (^tXeco; and 
wherever a long vowel appears in its stead, a contraction has taken 
placc. 

I might refer to the qiiantity of the e in the half compounds, 
e.g. pudefacis, but the evidence is not decisive. All the instances 
will be found collectcd in § 994. The majority of them have 
e short, and of the dozen which are found with a long e, three 
(experge-, rare-, vace-) are not from e stems, one (sve-) is from 
a verb with radical e, four others (liqve-, pate-, putre-, tepe-) are 
also found with e short; and the remaining four (conferve-, contabe-, 
perfrige-, obstupe-) are each used once only, and that in writers 
(Plaut., Ter., Lucret.) whose use in such a matter can hardly be re- 
garded as decisive. The probable solution of this occasional lengthen- 
ing may be sought in a wrong inference from the length of the e in 
monemus, monere, or in afancy that, e. g. perfrige-facio is contracted 
for perfrigere facio. Anyhow the evidence from these compounds 
on the whole inclines considerably in favour of the theory of the 
final e of the stem being short. 

There are a few verbs with a stems which seem to me to have a 
short. They will be found named in §§ 645 and 688. The 
grcater number of them are markedly distinguished from ordinary 
a verbs by the same characteristics as have been noticed in most e 
verbs, viz. a perfect in -ui (instead of avi), and a supine in -itum 
(instead of atum). Some of these show indications of having their 
natural character eventually ovcrborne by the analogy of the others, 
Hence we have micui and dimicavi, enecui and enecavi, -plicui 

nou592S (for Valens, Pudens, cf, § 167); OuaXei/retros, ^XwpcvTia; just as 
niuch as Kp7}<TK€VT0Sf WpaiffcvTo, which are from consonant verbs. 
(Dittenberger, Hermes VI. 30S,)] 
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and -plicavl. Da- retains its radical short quantity throughout, 
exccpt in das; sta- is, as regards the present stem, swept into the 
stroiig current of the derivative verbs; sona- gives place to a verh 
s6n-; or it may perhaps be held that sonis, son6re are really attcmpts xd 
at preserving the proper quantity without the apparent anomaly 
of a short a. [Lavare, lavi, lautum or lotum with compound 
(diluo for dilauo) points to a stem lau-; but there is also lavatum 
pointing to lava-: the common point of origin may well have becii 
lava-]. Ea-and sa-deviate in other ways. On inqvam, see § 561. 

The argument from the supine will be bcst appreciated by an 
examination of Book ii. Chap. xxiv. It will be seen how few are 
the cases in which a vowel is found before tum in the supine, with¬ 
out the other parts also showing a vowel stem. (See § 698, also 
fruiturus and ruiturus.) Nor are the instances many more in 
which, if the above principies be adopted, the quantity of this 
vowel does not correspond with the quantity of the final stem 
vowel. (Corssen supposes in the case of e stems a shortening of 
an original e; in the case of the a stems the coexistence of a verb 
of the 3rd conjugation. Aiisspr. ii. 292—295 ed. 2.) 


The verbs like facio, capio, &c. are generally regarded as having an 
inorganic i inserted in some parts, whilst in others what is considered 
its real consonant stem is shown. I have ventured to consider these 
verbs to be vowel verbs with stem ending in -i. For, as far as I un- 
derstand the laws of vocalization in Latin, the phenomena are exactly 
those which would be found, if they had this stem ending: 1 would 
maintain its place before a labial vowel (0 or u), and would bc 
omitted before i; comp. adice for adjice, &c. (§ 144). But wheii 
s becomes r, 1 would of course become 6, and this completely ac- 
counts for what otherwise seems such strange variation as capio, 
capis, capit, capiunt, capiebam, capias, capies, cap6re, capgrem^, 
&c. The imperative singular cape from a stem capi- is evidently 
analogous to mare from a stem mari-, and may be accounted for in 
the same way, whatever that be (see § 196). It may be remarked 
that a final i is very rare in Latin words (see §§ 280, 243, 4). Such 


^ Comp. Grassmann in Kuhn's Zeitschrifl^ .xi. p. 50. 
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instances as do occur are all due to poetic shortenings of original 
long vowels. 

Some of these verbs exhibit this i short in the supine. In others 
it is omitted, as is the case in many vowel verbs. Any short vowel in 
this position woiild almost inevitably have become i, and the omis- 
sion of i in, or adjoining to, suffixes is far from being uncominon. 

[Just as the current of the derivative verbs with -a stems, swept 
with it some verbs whose stem was properly in -a, so some verbs 
with i stems were made occasionally to assume the character of 
verbs with i stems. Thus e. g. cupi- has cupivi, cupitum and once 
cupiret; mori- has moriri; aggredi- has aggrediri, aggredimur; 
fodi- has fodiri; ori- has orimur, adoriris; poti- has potitus, potirer, 
potiri. (See Ghap. xxx.) Gomp. also § 657.] 

I am not confident as to the quantity of the final stem vowel in 
such verbs as senti- (sentio, sensi, sensum). 1 have sometimes marked 
it long as usual. It may be, these verbs are instances of a semi-per- 
version by the analogy of more regular i stems, e.g. audio, audivi, 
auditum; or the i is here distinctly realizcd as a suffix of inflexion 
only, a mark of the present stem, instead of the verb stem. In verbs 
which have reduplicated perfects, or perfects in -si, the same dis- 
tinction is practically rccognized. 


Concluding Remarks. 

I have stated in different parts of the book'such obligations as 
I thought necessary to mention in a book of this kind, which can 
rarely be formcd by independent research from the original authori- 
ties directly. But I desire here expressly to recognize the debt I owe 
to Ritschl, Gorssen, Neue, and Gurtius, to all of whom I hope, 
at a future time, to express rcnewed obligations for further infor- 
mation. Many of the statements abont Latin inscriptions of the 
Republican period are taken from Ritschl, and taken with the con¬ 
fident belief that, though they may not prove always right, it is ex- 
ccedingly improbable that I should be able to correct him. Some of 
his writings on Inscriptions are not easily accessible. I look forward 
with much interest to their republication in his Opuscula, as well as 
to the new cdition of his Plautus, and the promised Grammar 
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of old Latin, if indeed the last is not put off to the Greek Kalends. 
The statements about later inscriptions, and some respecting Repub- 
lican inscriptions, are chiefly founded on statements by Corssen or 
Brainbach {^Dle Nengestaltiing der lateinhchen Orthographie^ 1868). 
These of course cannot claim anything like the weight of Ritschfs 
statements, which are the outcome of years of skilled and careful 
labour. To Corssen I am the more anxious to acknowledge my 
frequent obligations, because his very prominence in the field of 
Roman phonetics has made it necessary for me, in some cases, 
to express and vindicate my dissent from his views. The second 
voliime of the new edition of his Aussprache did not reach me in 
tirne to make much use of, except in occasional rcfcrence and cor- 
rection. Curtius’ very careful Identification of Latin and Greek 
roots has been followed almost implicitly to this extent, that I have 
rarely suggested an identity which he has not approved, though I 
have frequcntly omitted some which were either superfluous for the 
purposc iu hand, or appeared to me to admit of some doubt. 

Neue’s Forttienkhre (1300 closely printed pages without an index) 
has enabled me to give a more complete, and at the same time a 
briefer, account of Latin inflexions than will be foundv in other 
Grammars. It seemed.to me useless, as a general rule, to encumber 
my book with references to the passages where a particular form 
occurs, when this work has been done exhaustively already, and 
the resuit can be easily obtained by any scholar who seeks to test 
a matter himself. On the other hand Neue’s book is quite unreadable 
by the majority of students, and is, in fact, not so much a grammar 
itself, as a quarry from ^^'hich grammars will be built. I hope 
grcatly to improve my own ist and 3rd Books when the corre- 
sponding parts of Neue’s work are published. It may be useful to 
add that, being mainly a collcction of references, it is accessible to 
a great extent by students who have little knowledge of German. 
I have tested his references in a great many cases, and rarely found 
them inaccurate. Of course, later critical editions of authors will 
sometimes alter his results, 

Madvig s Grammar (jrd Germ. edit.) has not been of so much 
Service to me in this volume, as in the Syntax. In that my obliga¬ 
tions to him are paramount to ali others. To Key’s Grammar 
I certainly owe much in the way of suggestion, but how much 
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I cannot teli, as I have often used it for many years, and in snch a 
case it is impossible to distinguish betwcen ideas which have been 
more or less borrowed, and those which have been obtained by 
independent inqiiiry with eyes turned in the same direction. Biit 
there is no recent Latin Grammar, that I know of (except Madvig’s 
in the Syntax), which is based on so fresh a study of the facts, 
or has done more in awakening a more scientific treatment. I have 
also read some of his other Philological papers, and sometimes got 
usefiil hints even from those with whose general arguments and 
conciusions I am quite incompetent to deal, 

Gossrau’s elaborate, but not, as I think, very happily conceived 
Grammar, and Schweizer-Sidler’s Formenlehre^ were not published 
till my first two books were in print. And two English books, 
Peile’s Introduction to Greek and Latin Etyynology^ and Ferrar’s 
Comparative Grammar^ vol. I., did not come into my hands till 
stili later. 

I have intended to use ahvays the best texts of the Latin authors. 
What I have used are Cicero by Baiter and Kayser, and the larger 
edition by Baiter and Halm ; Sallust by Jordan; Caesar by Kraner 
and Dinter; Livy by Madvig; Curtius by Hedicke; Pliny the 
elder by Detlefsen, so far as it had appeared (now 3 vols. containing 
Books i.—^xxii.), and Jan for the rest; Quintilian by Bonnell, and 
latterly the edition by Halm; Plautus by Ritschl, and Fleckeisen, 
with Wagner’s Aulularia; Terence by Wagner and Umpfenbach; 
Lucretius and Horaee by Munro, to whose notes on Lucretius 
I am often indebted; Vergil by Ribbeck, whose grammatical index 
has been of much seiwice to me. For most other books I have 
used the editions in TeubneFs series. 

Of some plays of Plautus which have had no recent critical 
editors, and of Cato and Varro, de re rustica^ I have made less use 
than I should have done, had I been able to regard the text as in a 
fairly trustworthy condition. 

I have the pleasure of expressing my thanks to my friend, the 
Rev. Professor Joseph B. Mayor, who has kindly read over most 
of the proof sheets, and by whose criticisms I have always benefited: 
and to the Rev. J. H. Backhouse, who read and commented on the 
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proof sheets of the book vvhcn in an early stage. The draft he saw 
(an eniargement of my Elementary Latin Gram} 7 iar^ published in 
1862) has however becn twice superseded since, and I can only regret 
that the present book has not passed under his most accurate eye. 

There are several real or apparent inconsistencics, especially in 
the printing of the volume, which I mention, lest they should 
deceive any one. I have by no means always distinguished 
(as I think it desirable to do in a grammar) the consonant v 
from the vowel u; nor always marked the suflixes or parts of 
suffixes with hyphens, nor always marked the quantity of vowels, 
nor been rigid in spelling, especially in cases of assimilation, e.g. 
qvanqvam or qvamqvam, &c., nor named a word always ac- 
cording to its form at the same stage of the language, e. g. 
proxumus and proximus; com, cum, con; &c. Nor have I been 
always consistent in noticing or not noticing very exceptional oc- 
currences of words or forms, or rare occiirrences in extinct writers 
(e. g. the early dramatic poets) ; or the non-use of particular cases 
of nouns, where the non-use was probably accidental, and the like. 
In some cases I have had a rcason for the apparent inconsistency, 
but in others it has been unintentional. I fear too that there are 
some unintentional omissions and misplacements of words iii the 
lists in Book III. 

The second part containing the Syntax is half printed, and will 
be ready, I hope, in a few months. References made here to sections 
bearing numbers higher than 999 are to the Syntax. 

I have now only to add that I shall be thankful to any one 
who may take the trouble, either privately or publicly, to point 
out any mistakes I may have made. 


London, May, 1871. 

{Published 7 yuly, 1871.) 


H. J. ROBY. 
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In this second edition I have silently corrected the errors which 
have been pointed out to me and those which I have myself noticed. 
Some additions also have been made, though these had to be kept 
within narrow limits owing to the book being stereotyped. Both 
corrections and additions, though not inconsiderable in number, are 
mostly of slight moment, and none, I think, involve any change 
of principle. A thorough revision of the book has been out of 
the question. Such time as I have to spare for studies of this kind, 
has been fully taken up with the preparation of the Syntax. Nor 
indeed could a re-examination of the subject-matter be so usefiilly 
undertaken now, as after a few more years have brought further 
criticism and further aids from without. 

The additions made to the Preface have been included in square 
brackets. A few verbal corrections have been made without notice. 
I have marked in the margin the pages of the first edition. 

I am glad to be able to refer my readers for a fuller exposition 
of many points of phonetics and philology to the second edition of 
Mr Peiles able and interesting Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymology. 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging corrections kindly sent to 
me by the Rev. John E. B. Mayor, of Cambridge; Henry Nettleship, 
Esq., of Harrow; Charles C. Tancock, Esq., of Exeter College, 
Oxford; and especially by Professor George M. Lane, of Haiward 
College, Massachusetts, who favoiired me with a long list of cor¬ 
rections, of which many might have escaped my notice, and ali have 
been of much Service. 

The second Part has been delayed partly by increased oflicial 
Work, but chiefly by my having recast and enlarged the doctrine 
of the cases. I hope now a few months will complete it. 

14 Octob. 1872. 

In the fourth and fifth editions a few slight corrections and 
additions have been made. Three Appendices, 011 Metre, on Gram- 
matical and Rhetorical Expressions, and on Latin Authors, which 
first appeared in my School Latin Grammar, are added to the fifth 
edition. J- 

Jan. 1881 & 18S7. 
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SOUNDS. 


CHAPTER I.‘ 

ELEMENTS OF SPEECH; and particularly CONSONANTS. 

The human voice may be regardcd as a continuous sti’eam of 
alr, emitted as breatb from the lungs, changed, as it leavcs the larynx, 
by the vibration of two ligaments (called chordse vocales) into 
vocal sound, and either modified by various positions, or inter- 
rupted or compressed by various actions, of the uvula, the tongiie, 
and the lips. In a whisper the ligaments do not vibrate, biit other- 
wise the description holds good. 

Interruption by complete contact, or compression by approxi- 
mation of certain parts of the organs, or vibration of the tongue 
or uvula, produces consonants. 

Modification, without interruption or compression, and without 
vibration of the tongue or uvula, produces ^onveh. 


Consonants. 

Consonants admit of a fourfold classification, according to 

1. the completeness or incompleteness of the contact; 

2. the accompaniment or absence of vocal sound; 

3. the position of the organs, where the contact takes place; 

4. the passage of the breath through the mouth or nose. 

^ In this and the next two Cliapters, miich use has been made of 
Lepsius’ Standard'Alphabct (1S63); INIax Miilleds Survcy of Langiiag^s 
(1855) and dectures 2nd series; INIelville Belfs Principies of Spccch 
(1S63); 13rucke’s Physiologie der Sprachlatiie (1856). 
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1. {ci) If the contact is complete, so as to cause an entire in- 3 
terruption of the passage of the breath, we get mutes {explosi^ve 
consonants, checks^ &c.); as p, to; k, g; t, d. 

(b) If the contact is only partial, i. e. if the organs do biit 
approximate more or less closely to each other, we get a continuous 
soiind caiised by the friction of the breath against the parts. 
These sounds are called fricati^ve consonants {continuous^ spirants^ 
flatus, breathings, &:c.); as s, z; sto, zto (French j); tto; f, v; &c. 

2. {d) Again the contact or approximation may be made with4 
the vocal chords wide apart, in which case a whisper only takes 
place. These consonants are called sharp or n:oiceless {breathed^ 
hard^ snrd^ tenues, &c.); as p, k, t, s, sli, tli (in thhi)^ f, wli, li (in 
hiige\ rli (as r in French tbeatre^Jiacre)^ &c. 

{b) 1 f the contact or approximation is made, with the vocal 

chords close to one another, the consonants are called flat or •voiced 
{soft, blunt, sonant, mediae, Scc.); as to, g, d, z, zh, th (in tben), v, w, 
y, r, &c. The chords being thus ready to vibrate iisually do vibrate, 
caiising voice, either during the approximation, or, in the case of 
a mute, the instant that the contact is released. But the sound of 
the voice is not essential, as, in whispering, a rustle in the throat 
takes its place. (See App. A. vii.) 


3. Again the parts of the mouth which are put in contact or s 
approximation or movement are very various, and the sound is 
modified accordingly. For the purposes of classification in Euro- 
pean languages live parts may be especially distingiiished; viz. the 
lips, the throat (or rather the soft palate just above the larynx), the 
hard palate, the teeth, and the tongue. 

(a) Consonants formed at or with the lips are called Labial; 
viz. p, to, m, w, and labial f, v. The ordinary f, v are labio-dentals^ 
being formed by the under lip and upper teeth. 

{b') Consonants formed in the throat (or soft palate) are called 
Guttiiral; viz. k (c, q), g, ng, cli (in loclS), 

(c) Consonants formed at the hard palate are called Palatal^ 
of which some approach nearer to giitturals, some to dentals: 
such are y, ch (in Germ. Icb, or to in Engl. biige'), sto, French j. 
(The Italian c (in cima) i. e. English cto (in cburcb), and Italian g 
(in giro) i. e. English j (in jobi), which are sometimes classed as 
^alatals. appearto be really double consonants; viz. cto = tsto; j = dzto 
where zto is French j.) 
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(d') Gonsonants formed at 01* just above the teeth are called 
De^ital; viz. t, d, n; th; s, z. 

(e) Two other consonants, called Lingual consonants ov Hquids 
(or trills)^ are r, 1. r is caiiscd by the breath passing over the tip of 
the tongiie, which is more or less vibrated: 1 is caused by the 
breath passing over the sides of the back of the tongue, which is 
then removed from its position to complete the sound. For an r 
(common in France), caused by vibration of the uvula, see App. A. 

4. If the uvula be lowered so as to obstruet the passage of the 6 
air through the mouth, but allow it to vibrate in the cavities of the 
nose, a nasal sound is produced. If the organs are otherwise in 
the positions required for h, d, g, but the air passes into the nose, 
the nasal consonants m, n, ng (a single sound as in sing) are respec- 
tively produced. (The palatal n has much the same sound as a 
dental n.) 

The nasals resemble the explosive consonants in requiring a 
vowel before and after to give the full effect; they resemble the 
continuous consonants in the possibility of continuing the sound, 
which is however that of the first half only of the consonant. 


5. The semivowels w and y will be best described after the 7 
vowels (§ 23). 

Another letter has yet to be noticed, viz. h (spiritus asper). 
This is a mere expulsion of breath through the perfectly open 
glottis, i. e. with the vocal chords apart, not approximated and 
vibrating. h stands to the vowels, as p to P, k to g, &c. 

(If h is breathed immediately after an explosive consonant we 
get sounds, represented in Greek, viz. (^=p + li, ;;^ = k-!-h, <9 — t + h, 
and in Sanscrit (g + h &c.). A strong articiilation of consonants 
e.g. by Scotchmen or Irishmen gives a similar sound.) 

There is also a very slight sound heard before any initial vowel, 
and best caught when two vowtIs come together, but are pro- 
nounced separately, as in go o^ver. This is rarely expressed by any 
letter. It is the spiritus lenis of the Greeks. 

The Principal sounds in European languages may be tabulated 8 
as follows, the letters being supposed to be sounded as in English, 
except where it is otherwise stated. 
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Explosive. Nasal. 


Fricative. 



Sharp. 

Flat. 

Usuali y 

Sharp. 

Flat. 



flat. 

( 



Labial. 

p 

h 

m 

j labial f 

labial v 

Labiodextal. 




ordinary f 

ordinary v 



g hard 

1 

"ch in 

1 Scotch loch 

g in Germ. 

Guttural. 

T- 

ng \ 

1 

j (Gei*m. ch after 
i.a or o) 

tage 





1 

[ h in huge 

y 

Palatal. 



j 

, (nearly Germ. ch nearly g in 




1 after i or e) 

Germ. wiege 




i 

[_ sh 

zh (French j) 

Lixgual. 




f" whispered r 
^ Welsh (?) 11 

r 

1 

Dextal. 

t 

d 

n ^ 


th 





1 • 

L (in tbin) 

(in tben) 


It may be addcd that s, z, and sometimes sli and French j are 
called sibilants. 


CHAPTER II. 

COMBINATION OF CONSONANTS. 

SiXGLE consonants may be sounded either before or after a 9 
vowel. But the semivowels y and w are sounded only before a 
vowel. 

A continuous consonant has ahvays the same sound whether 
its vowel be before or after: but an explosive consonant has not 
the same. The fiill pronunciation of an explosive consonant re¬ 
quires both the closing and opening of the organs. Thus in ap 
only half the p is properly sounded: in pa we have the other half. 
The fiill pronunciation is heard in apa, or, as commonly written, 
ap-pa. In ap-ka the first half of p and the second half of k is 
sounded. 

^^^riting consonants double has either an etymological origin, 
vvhen it is done to preserv^e the memory of distinet sounds now lost; 
e.g. ac-cedo for ad-cedo; uW-os compared with ali-us; &c., or a 
phonetic origin, as in English it is used to distinguish a short accented 
vowel from a long one, e.g. kite^ kitten; &c. In either case the 
consonant is wholly pronounced once only. 

^ The continuous part of the sound wh is rcally a bloiving-y the con¬ 
tinuous part of w is the vowel u. 
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Two or more consonants may be pronoiinced \’^ith only one lo 
vowel, but the possible combinations are somewhat different, when 
the vowel is before the consonants and when it is bebind them. 
When the vowel is sounded after the consonants, the combination 
may be called initial; when the vowel is before theconsonants.y 7 ;W, 

(The Germans give the name Anlaut^ Auslaut (on- 

sound, in-sound, out-sound) to the soiind of a consonant with the 
vowel folio wing, on both sides, and preceding, respecti vel y.) 

An hiiiial^ combination may not consist of a liquid or nasal u 
followed by any other consonant, except that an m may be fol- 
lowed by n, nor of a fricative, except a sibilant, followed by an 
explosive: nor of two explosives unless the former of the two be a 
labial or guttiiral, the latter a deiital. Semivowels are never fol¬ 
lowed by any consonant. 

Of the rarer combinations may be given as instances: 

Greek, rXao), tttuci), kt^lvco, ^f/‘€y^Cl), 

Gcrman, Pfanne^ Pjlaum^ Pfropp Zerren (i. e. tserreti). 

A final combination may not consist of a nasal preceded by any 12 
consonant, except a liquid; nor of a liquid preceded by any consonant, 
except that 1 may be preceded by r; nor readily of two explosives 
or two fricatives, unless the latter of the two be a dental: e.g. akp, 
apk, atk, atp, seem harsher than akt, apt; and (taking th as in 
English and cli as in German) athf, asf, athch, afch, than afth, afs, 
achth, achf. 

Instances of the rarer combinations are 

English,yC/;?2, kiln^ strengih^ ^^vatcb^ texts^ cringed. 

German, kopp dumpp obst^ balgst^ birgst. 

Neither in initial nor final combinations are sharps pronounceable 13 
before flats, or readily flats before sharps. When they occur to- 
gether in writing, the former of the two, if a sharp, is usually changed 
in speaking into the corresponding flat; if a flat, into the corre- 
sponding sharp. Sometimes the latter is changed, to suit the former, 
which is retained: e.g. ohst is either pronoiinced opst, or obzd. 
(But jnidst^ j/nVj/, hiigg''st are pronoiinced withoiit this change.) 

Nor can either an initial or final combination contain more ex¬ 
plosi ves than two, with or without a fricative before or after each. 

A syllable is such a sound or combination of sounds as can be 14 
uttered with one breath. It may consist of a vowel (or diphthong) 
only, or of a vowel (or diphthong) combined with one 01 more 
consonants. 

A Word consists of as many syllables, as it has vowels separately 
pronounced. 

^ The languages of the Gra}co-Latin and Teutonic stocks are alone 
regarded in the following statements. 
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A single syllable may contain a vowel with two or more con- 15 
sonants on each side of it. Two consecuti ve syllables may therefore, 
if the first ends and the second begiiis with a combination of con- 
sonants, bring together in the middle a twofold aggregation of 
consonants. 

The aggregation of consonants in the middle of a word is 
limited only by the necessity of its being capable of precise division 
into a pronounceable final combination followed by a pronounceable 
initial combination. 

But in ordinary pronunciation a consonant between two vowels 
is uttered partly with both. The real division of the syllables is 
therefore neither before nor after the consonant, but in the middle 
of it, i. e. after the closing of the organs and before the opening. 

Accordingly a valid aggregation of consonants in the middle of a 
word must be such that some one of the consonants shall fitly close 
the first syllable, and also open the second syllable: e. g. actra is 
divisible into act-tra; but act-pra is not divisible into act-tpra or 
into actp-pra, tpra not being a possible initial combination, noractp 
a possible final combination. 

The division of a word into syllables is in modern languages 15 
decided rather by the etymological than by a phonetic division. 

So far as this phonetic principle is disregarded, the word is either 
resolved not into separate syllables, but into separate words, or else 
a vowel is lightly interposed between the consonants by the open¬ 
ing of fhe organs to complete one consonant before uttering the 
next; e. g. actpra becomes actgpra or acgtgpra. 

On the division in Latin, see Chap. xi. 


CHAPTER III. 

VOWELS AND COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS. 

The shape of the mouth determines the quality of the vowel. 
There are two great ageiits in modifying vowel sound, the tongue 
and the lips. The tongue by the elevation of its hinder part towards 
the palate diminishes internally the oral channel: the lips being pro- 
truded lengthen the oral channel and contract the external aperture. 

The purest and simplest vowel is Italian a, English ah. The 18 
extremes are Italian i (i. e. English ee), being the vowel with the nar¬ 
ro west channel: and Italian u, English 00, the vowel with the long- 
est channel and narrowest external aperture. Of these a is fonned 
ncarest to the guttural point of contact; i at the palato-dental 
point; u at the labial. 

Other vowels, i.e. other modifications of vowel sound, may be iq 
regarded as intermediate either between a and i (Jhtgual vowels), or 
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between a and u (Jablal or rotmd vowels), or partaking in some 
degree of the characters of both lines. Each vowel also may be 
^ide or close^ according as the pharynx (i, e. the cavity at the 
back of the tongue above the larynx) is more or less expanded. 

It is difficult to put any precise limit to the number of possible 
vowels, most nations, and, indeed, most individuals, differing more 
or less from one another in vowel pronunciation. But the vowels 
most worth notice for an English student of Latin are given in the 
following list, Ali may be either long or short. (Ellis’s palseotypic 
symbols and Belfs names are subjoined to each. Most of the 
parallelisms are fi-om Eliis.) 

1. Germ. a (a. ‘Low back wide’). Scot. miin; Germ. 
mHhntvi, 

2. Ital. a (a. ‘ Mid back wide’}. Engl. /a/ber; Ital. m^iOj 
Fr. 

3. A common Engl. vowel (a or 3. ‘ JMid mixed ’ or ‘ IMid back ’). 
Engl. h/, doQs; nearly tailor, pap^r; long in ur;/, luoxdf /•txiiy b\xd; 
iiearly Fr. qiio. je 7 ne r^pent^. 

4. Ital. close 0 [ith., ‘ High mixed wide round ’). Ital. a^oce^ dolce, 
Roma. It sounds to English ears between 3 and 9, but nearer 9. 

5. Engl. short 0 (0. ‘ Low back wide round ’). Engl. oddy do//, 
Johuy dog. 

6 . Engl. aw (A. *Low back round’). Engl. awec/, /a//, pxiwji; 
Austrian a; short in Engl. XiWgiist. 

7. Ital. open 0 (o. ‘ Mid back wide round ’). Cumberland horne; 
Ital. U 07710 ; French short o, e.g. hoimne; Germ. short o, e. g. gold. 

8. French au {p. ‘Mid back round’). Engl. wiiido\My horne 
(but cf. § 21); Germ. long o, e.g. g/'oss. 

9. Engl. short u ‘High back wide round’). Engl, /u//, ^00/*, 
7 aood. 

10. Ital. u (u. ‘High back round’). Engl. brnfe, ru/^, do, inood; 
short in French poule, coxxpe. 

11. French eu (oe. ‘Mid front wide round’). Fr. /eur, je\i7ie; 
Germ. 0, e.g. boche^ Gothe. 

12. French u (y. ‘ High front wide round’). Devonshire covibe. 
_;'ou; French lAi, hxitte; Germ. ii, e.g. l^cke^ Mulier. 

13. Engl. short a (ce. ‘ Low front wide’). Engl. h\il, long in 

(sometimes) hulfy ash, and in Somersetshire Rulh. 

14. Ital. open e (E. ‘Low front’). Scot. e//, pel; Ital. belloy lello, 
beyie, Galiloo; Germ. ii, e.g. V2dcr; Fr. mome. 

15. Engl. short e (e. ‘Mid front wide’). Engl. e//, /e/, ; 

Scot. i//, p\t; Qxoxxu.fotty oben; Fr. e//<?, los. 

16. Ital. close e {e. ‘Mid front’). Engl. a in uerial; Ital. quolloy 
dotidy romo; Fr. d, e.g. 

17. Engl. short i (/. ‘ High front wide’). Engl. shbi,/\t, p\ty; the 
long sound is heard in singing and in Icelandic. 

18. Ital. i (i. ‘ High front’). Engl. 77 iach\ney foot; Scot. f\ty; the 
ordinary Fr., Germ., and Ital. i. 
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Of these 5 to i8 may be aiTanged tabularly from their common 
base a to each of the extremes: 

Labial. Labio-lingual. Lin<nial. 

Wide Close Wide Wide Close 

5 b 13 14 

Engl. short 0 Engl. aw Engl. short a Ital. open e 

7 8 II 15 16 

Ital. open 0 French au French eu Engl. short e Ital. close e 

9 IO 12 17 18 

Engl. short u Ital. u French u Engl. short i Ital, i 

A diphthong^ is the sound made by the voice while passing from 20 

one vowel position to another. The precise sound varies according 
to (i) the quality of the limiting vowels; (2) the distance between 
them; (3) the evenness of the rate of speed. The most usually 
recognized diphthongs are formed when the passage is from an 
open to a close position, i.e. when the initial position is nearer to 
a, and further from i or u than the final position is. 

The following may here be noted, the limiting vowels being 21 
denoted by their numbers in the list given above. (Eliis’ Symbol is 
added in brackets. On diphthongs with Engl. r see Appendix A.) 

2 to IO (au). Germ. /^auj, /anL 

3 to IO (au). Engl. now, dong/t, /lousi^, hud. 

8 to IO {ooi\). Southern Engl. long o, the second element being 
faint, e.g. no, bojte, hose. 

13 to IO (aeu). Cockney town, 

15 to IO (eu). American town ; Ital. and Span, Europa. 

2 to 18 (ai). Engl. ay {yes), a broad sound of I, fsa.jah; Germ. 
/;ai;/, A^aiser, th€\l; Ital. ai (with first element prolonged), d2:mo, /a.\do; 
French ai (with second element prolonged),yai^’;;r^. 

3 to 18 (ai). Engl. long i, e.g./i;/<?, eye, hiy, die. 

13 to 18 (?ei). -Cockney and Scotch long i. 

16 to iS {eei). Southern Engl. long a, the second element being 
faint; e. g. fdJte, /ai;/, /ei;;/. 

5 to 18 (ai). Engl. oi, e.g. bo\l, boy, oyster. 

7 to 12 or 18 (oy or oi). Germ. eu, e.g. /;eu/^, eur/;. 

A diphthong sometimes gives way to an intermediate vowel, 22 
which yet is often written as a diphthong. Comp. Germ. au, ai 
with French au, ai. Again, au intermediate vowel is sometimes re- 
solved into a diphthong; e.g. Cockney au for 6. 

The sounds represented in English by w and y when initial 23 
are usually called semi^o^eoeh. Thcy easily arise when the voice 
passes from a closer to a more open vowel position; i.e. w in pass¬ 
ing from u or 0, y in passing from i or e, backwards towards a. 
The consonantal character (compare Engl. we with Fr. oui) is pro- 
duced by very slight pressure of the lips in the case of w, of the 
tongue and palate in the case of y, followed by instant separatlon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LAWS OF PHONETIC CHANGE^. 


i, PfiONETic change in words is either 'vohmtary^ e. g such as 24 
is made for the purposes of inflexion, or in^voluntary. The latter 
alone is the subject of the following statements. 

ii, Involuntary phonetic change is the resuit of a struggle be- 25 
tween the physical tendency to reduce the effort of articulation, and 
the intellectual or instinctive desire of preserving any parts of the 
Word which are characteristic of its meaning. The latter acts 
mainiy by way of resistance. 

e. g. ah is much seldomer changed in composition than sub, 
because of the danger of confusion with ad. 

In the passive voice forms like amabaris, amaberis, amareris are 
shortened into amabare, &c., but amaris is not shortened to amare 
lest it should be confused with the present infinitive. 

iii, The normal condition of these forces is one of apparent 
equilibrium, but really of slow confiict, which bowever is called 
into greater and more perceptible activity, when a new sound or 
syllable is added to the word, as is done by infiexion or deriyation 
or composition in order to adapt the word to a modification or 
enlargement of the conception. 


Sudden phonetic change. 

iv. Such an addition may produce phonetic changes in two 27 
ways: (i) by its adding to the length or weight of the word; and 
(2) by its bringing into contact sounds, which do not then admit of 
easy articulation in their integrity. 


^ The illustrations throngliout this Chapter are meant as illustra- 
tions only, not as in any way exhaiisting the phenomena. Many of the 
facts are stated more fully as regards Latin in the sixth and following 
Chapters. 
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V. So far as siicli an addition lengthcns a word, tiiere is a 23 
tendency to counteract this in other ways, especially 

1. by omitting short iinaccented vowels; e. g. audacter for 
audaciter ; jurgium for jurigium ; disciplina for discipulina, &c. 

2. by omitting entire syllables; e. g. homicidium for homini- 
cidium ; veneficium for venenificium; viginti for dvi-decen-ti; cor¬ 
pulentus for corporulentus; voluntas for voluntitas, &c. 

Componnd verbs rarely retain thc reduplication in thc perfect; 
e.g: tango, tetigi, biit contingo, contigi. 

So in French semet ipsissimum becomes in old Proven^al smet 
essme; in Proven9al medesnie; in old French meisme; in modern 
French meme. Maleaptus bccomes Prov. malapti] Ital. malato; 
French malade. 

In English Chohnondeley is pronounced Chumley; Brighthelmstone^ 
Brlgljton; JVymondham, Wyndham; Towcester^ To^ojter; Marjori- 
ba?iks^ Marchbanks; Cirencester^ Cicester; Scc. 

3. by slurring over the final syllable, which in Latin is always 
nnaccented; e. g. amavere for amaverunt; amatdr for amator, Scc. 
Each of these changes may again bring incompatible sounds into 
contact. 

vi. The incompatibility of neighbouring sounds may be abso- 29 
lute, or only relative to other combinations ready at hand to 
replace them. That is, it may be impossible to pronounce two 
neighbouring sounds, or, at least, it may be much easier to pro¬ 
nounce other sounds nearly allied to the more difficiilt sounds. 

Thus we have suggero as well as succurro, though suhgero con- 
tains no such incompatibility as subcurro does. 

vii. Sounds are incompatible either from requiring very different 30 
positions of the organs, or from being respectively voiced and voice- 
less (flat and sharp). 

viii. When two incompatible sounds would otherwise come 31 
together, usually the difiiculty is foreseen, and instead of the organs 
being left, after pronouncing the former, to do what they can with the 
lattei, the anticipation works a change in the former, or at least 
acts so as to preserve the latter. (But the reverse is sometimes the 
caseh) 

^ When the former of the two consonants or vowels is changed to 
suit the latter, the assimilatioii is called rcgressive ; when the latter is 
changed to suit the former, progressive. 
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The former is either made compatible with the latter by par- 
tial assimilation, or by complete assimilation, or the former is omit- 
ted akogether, or other changes are made. And the change thus 
produced may propagate effects stili further back. 

ix. The phenomena are naturally divided into four classes, 32 
according to the nature of the sounds brought into contact: 

I. Consonant 4-consonant; 2. vowel 4-consonant; 3. con¬ 
sonant 4- vowel; 4. vowel 4- vowel. 

I. Consonant 4 -Consonant : 33 

(rt) Partial assimilation. 

Thus, voiced are changed to the corresponding voiceless conso- 
naiits; e. g. sub-porto to supporto; scrib-tus to scriptus; ag-tus 
to actus; aug-si to auc-si (auxi), &c. 

Again a nasal of one organ is changed to that of another; e. g. 
com-tero to contero; exim-de to exinde; in-pero to impero, &c. 

Analogous to this is the change of an explosive to a continuous 
consonant as seen in Ig, rg, 11, rr, changing a follo^ving suffixed t 
to s ; e. g. mulg- mulsum; curro, cursum, &c. 

(b) Complete assimilation is found, chiefly, either (a) when 34 
both consonants belong to the same organ, or (j3) in the case of 
prepositions in composition; (y) rarely otherwise. 

e. g. (a) cessi for ced-si; fossus for fod-sus; pos-sidere for 
por-sidere; summus for sub-mus; gemma for gen-ma; sella for 
sed-la; puella for puer-la; columella for columen-la; &c. 

(/3) ad in compounds ap-pello, accurro, aggero, afficio, attraho, 
assideo, arrideo, allicio, &c. 

ob in oppono, occurro, officio, oggannio, &c.; sub in suppono, 
summoveo, succurro, sufficio, suggero, &c. 

ec- in effero, effugio, &c.; dis in diffugio, &c.; com in corruo, 
collido, &c. 

(y) pressi for prem-si (pren-si); flamma for flag-ma, &c. 

(f) O mission : the preceding vowel is oflen lengthened: 35 

(a) Medial: before c; e. g. hoc for hodce. 

Before nasals; e. g. examen for exag-men; jflmentum for jug- 
mentum; caementum for csed-mentum; semestris for ses-mestris; 
pono for posno; lilna for luc-na; deni for d§c-ni; satin’ for satisne; 
&c. 
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Before t; e.g. nitor for gnictor (§ iio); autumnus for auctumnus. 

Before d; e. g. jddex for jusdex. 

Before s; e. g. sustollo for substoUo; ostento for obstento; as¬ 
porto for absporto. 

Before 1; e. g. qualus for quas-lus. 

Before j; e. g. dijudico for disjudico; rejectus for redjectus; 
pejero for perjgro; major for magjor. 

Before v; e.g. tir^vis for bregvis (§ 129). 

The middle of three consonants is frequently omitted; e. g. 
fulmen for fulgmen: fultus for fulctus; mul-si for mulgsi; pars 
for Parts. Comp. pergo for perrigo ; surpuit for surripuit, &c. 

(/3) Initial: e. g. lamentum for clamentum; lis for stlis; 
bonus for dvonus; Janus for Djanus; nitor for gnitor, &c. 

(y) In fnal syllable; e.g. cor for cord; lac for lact; con¬ 
sul for consuis; eques for equets; pes for peds, &c. 

(^) Dissimilation: e.g. in order to avoid the recurrence 36 
of 1, the suffix alis is frequently changed after 1 to -aris; e.g. pueri¬ 
lis, biit puellaris, &c. Similarly Parilia from Pales. 

(e) Insertion; e.g. sumptus for sum-tus; Memps tor hiems, 37 
5 cc. 

So also in early Latin ; e. g. Alcumena for 'A\K}ir)vr ); Tecumessa 
for TUfirjao-a'^ .ffisciUapius for ^Ao-KXrjTrios. 

In Greek dvbpos for dv^pos] fi€(rr]p.l 3 pla from p.i(n^ ^piepa. 

In Yrench. chambre from cameratlendrait from tenirhuyyible 
from humilis I jiombre from numerus. 

In German ^ojesentllch^ namentlich for <wesenlich^ &C.; Fdndrich 
for Fanrich; aeyidlich (in rustic dialect) for dhnlich; in Dutch Hen- 
drick from Henricus^ 6 cc. 

(f) Transposition: 3^ 

(a) of two consonants; e.g. mixtus for misctus (as some think: 

biit cf. § 635). So in Greek eaxaros for e^aros-, superlative of 
English (wasp, dialectically ra;aps. 

(/3) of liqiiid (r, 1) with succeeding vowel; e. g. stra-, sterno; 
spre-, sperno ; cre-, cerno. So in Greek KapBia for Kpabla ; dpaK-, 
dipKO ); &c. dulcis compared with yXw/cvy; in English, purty for 
preity; burn for bren; jirth and frith; Althorp pronounced Altrup ; 
Sic,] and ali terminations in -bre, -cre, -gre, -tre; -ble, -cie, -gle, 
-tle, pronounced ber, cer, ger, ter; bul, cui, gul, tvd. 
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(^) The combinations dt, and (almost always) tt appear to nave 
been iinbearable; hence they are usually changed to ss, apparently 
by the latter letter being changed to s and then the fonner assimi- 
lated to it; e.g. cessum, missum for ced-sum, mit-sum from ced-tum, 
mit-tum. (But mitto, quattuor, &c. are allowed.) 

2. V0WEL+Consonant. 30 

{a) The vowel 6 is substituted or retained before r (also br, tr) 
in place of i; e. g. pario, pep6ri, compgrio compared with cado, cecidi, 
concido; fero, ref$ro with 16 go, colligo; funus, funeris with homo, 
liominis; anser, anseris with ales, alitis; regeris from regis; &c. 

In fieri, fierem (for firi, firem) e is inserted (or not absorbed) 
before r. So in English mire^fire pronounced mier^Jier, 

(J?) If a precedes two consonants, of which the first is 1, a is 
changed into u instead of into e; e.g. salsus, insulsus, compared 
with cantus, concentus; calco, conculco, with tracto, contrecto, &;c. 

U prefers e; e.g. vello, vulsum; pello, pulsum; Scc. 

Before a single 1, 6 is changed to ti (or retained) instead of being 
changed to i (unless i follow; cf. § 41); e.g. popolus, populus; eVi- 
crroX?}, epistula; compared with homo, hominis; XeyojjLei/, legimus, &c. 

(c) 6 is found before two consonants, where i is found before 
a single consonant; e.g. scando, conscendo compared with cano, 
concino; nutrimentum compared with nutriminis; biceps with 
bicipitis; Scc, 

(d) u was preferred to i before m (at least before C(esar’s 
time); e.g. masumus, documentum, drachuma, &c. 

3. Consonant+Vowel. 40 

(rt) The vowel i when following c, g, t, d assibilated the pre- 
ceding consonant in late Latin, and languages thence derived. Hence 
we pronounce nat 1071^ nashon; mustem?^ musishon. The Italiaiis 
pronounce c as English ch, in Cicero; gi as English j, in collegiato^ 
religione^ 5 cc., and have Marzo from Martius; pala%%o from pala« 
tium; 7 ?iez,zo for medius, 6cc. 

The French have assibilated c before other vowels; e.g. cha77thre ■ 
from camera; chien from canis; cheval from caballus; &c. 

{]}) The vowel 6 was retained (to avoid confusion) after the 
consonantal v (§§ 93, 213) for a considerable time after it had given 
place in other words to u; e.g. equos, quom, servos, &c. were not 
changed to equus, quum, servus, &:c. till long after dominos (nem. 
sing.), (S:c. had given place to dominus, <Scc. In English fuw, 
^jjar^ Scc. the sound of a has been partially assimilated to w. 
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4. V0WEL + VoWEL. 

{d) Thoiigh 1 has a liking for u (or earlier 0) before it, yet 
if i follows, i also precedes: hence similis, facilis, compared with 
simulo, simultas, facultas; inquilinus from incola; JEmilius, familia, 
exsilium, compared with semiilus, famulus, exui, &c. 

{h) A similar assimilation is seen in bene for bone; soboles for 
suboles; socordia for secordia; solvo for se-luo (Curtius). 

In German this principle has a much wider application, under 
the name of Umlaut, when a, 0, u of the stem are changed to a, 5, a 
in consequence of an i or e in the termination, e.g. Glas, Gldser; 
Schloss^ Scklosser; Kuh^ Kuhe; Kmist^ kunstlich; Jiog^Jioge; &C. 

X. The usiial changes are sometimes foregone from dread of 42 
some characteristic part of the word being obscured. Hence (i) 
sometimes an iinstable combination of sounds is preserved, espe- 
cially where it is the resuit of previous changes: (2) sometimes 
the incompatibility of sounds is removed by other methods than 
those usual. 

(^) Thus ars, puls, amans, frons are allowed to remain because 
they are for arts, pults, amants, fronds or fronts; while pater, 
consul have thrown away the s, and bomo, sermo for homons, 
sermons have thrown off ns. In fers (so also in vis for viis) the s 
is preserv^ed as the sign of the second person. 

(2) In tonstrix for tondtrix the suffixed t is preserved, because 
tonsrix would be contrary to Latin pronunciation; tonsor for 
tondtor follows the ordinary rule by which dt becomes ss or s. 

Iii pietas, societas, ebrietas, &c., the 0 of pio-, socio-, ebrio-, is 
changed to e instead of to i (as in bonitas, &c.), because piitas 
would have become pitas, &c. 


Gradual Phonetic Change. 

xi. The more gradual phonetic changes, not caused by any 43 
sudden derangement of the balance, take place mainly according to 
the following laws or tendencies: 

1. A position of the orpns requiring greater exertion is changed 
for One requiring less exertion. 

2. The change is either between sounds of different characters 
(sharp, flat, nasal, fricative) uttered at the same part of the mouth; 
or 

3. A sound made in the more forward part of the mouth is 
substituted for one which should have been made further back. 
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xii. The resuit of these tcndencies (when uninflucnced by tlie 44 
(jeighbouring sounds) is that 

{a) Explosi ve sounds change to fricati ve, not the reverse h 
c = k to c = s; e.g. centum ( = kentum), Fr. cent, 
k to ch Fr., (sh Engl.); e.g. cahallus, Fr. cbe^vaL 
g to y; e.g. Geht^ Bcrl. Jeht; Germ, Gestem^ Engl._>w/r/'-day. 
t to s; e.g. Indo-Europ. Lat. tu, Dorie tu, Attic o-u. 
g to Fr. j; e. g. pagina, Fr. page. 
d to 1; e.g. BaKpv^ Lat. lacruma; ’ 05 ucrcreus, Ulixes, 
d to th; e.g. ovdev, modern Greek SeV, pronounced as English 
then. 

h to v; e.g. hatoere, Ital. angere. So Greek /3 = b has become 
in modern Greek a labial fricative, betvveen our v and w. 
p to v; e.g. sapere, Fr. sa^voir; faba, Fr./enje. 

So the three aspiratos 6 ^ (/), once pronounced k -fh, t+ I1, p + b, 
are in modern Greek fricative; viz. ch Germ., th, f. And the 
Latin h and f are representatives of earlier aspirates. 

(b) Gutturals change to palatals and dentals, not the reverse. 45 
Thuscn^k changes to c = Eng. ch^ e.g. Cicero (KiKepa)j/) to Ital. 
Cicero: caseus, Germ. Kase, Engl. cheese. 

hard g to g = EngI. j; e.g. gyrus, Ital. gire. 

The labials conform apparcntly to no definite law. 

(r) Of the liquids &c., r appears to be older than 1, Greek 46 
and Latin often giving 1 where Sanscrit has r. In the Romance 
languages they interchange both ways; e.g. peregrinus, Ital. pelle- 
grino; Tibur, Ital. Ti^voli; lusciniolus, Ital. rossignuolo; apostolus, 

Fr. apotre; Scc. 

N also passes into either, and sometimes vice versa; e.g. Bononia, 
Ital. Bologna; venenum, Ital. 'veleno; lamella, namela; 

hominem, Span. hombre; tjmipanum, Fr. timbre. In Greek, IkQelv is 
in Dorie ivdclvl (fiiXraToS', <PtvTaros\ &c. 

m appears to be earlier than n; e.g. Sanscrit damam, (Lat. do¬ 
mum), Gr. h6piov\ rem, Fr. rien., Scc. 

s changes to later r in Latin; and to the rough breathing in 
Greek; e.g. arbosem, arborem; Sansc. saptan, Lat. septem, Gr. 
eVra, 5 cc. 


’ See Curtius, Gr. Efym. p. 385, ed. 2. 
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Hin Latin becomes in French almost ahvays inaiidible: 1 is often 
oinitted or sounded as y; final s is not sounded; and the nasals 
merely give a twang to the \'owcls. 

{d) In the case of the vowels a appears to ha ve been earlier 47 
than 0 and e, and changes throiigh them respectively to u and i. 
Thus Sanscrit frequently has a, where Greek and Latin have the 
more forward vowels. In Latin the order of priority is a, 0, u, e, i, 
not the reverse. (See § 196.) 

xiii. By a similar laxness of pronunciation parasitical sounds 48 
often arise, the organs assuming a position for one sound in the 
effort to reach or leave the position required for another sound. 

Thus from Latin vastare comes Ital. guastare; from vadium, 
gtiage; from vespa, French ; &c. The same was perhaps the 
case with vivo compared with vic-si, as if from vigvo; (see § 129 r). 

So in English a parasitical d becomes attached to n in the vulgar 
pronunciation of go^uun go-zvndj dro^joiied as dro^nded^, 

Y is by some speakers inserted before i ( = ai) in guide pro- 
nounced gyide; klnd^ kyind; sky^ skyi; &c.: and before u, e.g. duty^ 
usually pronounced dyooty ; mujtc, use^ &c., ahvays pronounced 
??iyoojic,yooj; &c. But see App. A. xx, xxv. 

After a broad a = ali or er, a slight raising of the tip of thetongue 
suggests to some speakers a vibration, and an r is the resuit; e.g. 
Emma Ann becoming Emma rariy «Scc. 

xiv. The difficulty of uttering a particular sound varies with 49 
different individuals, sometimes from want of practice, sometimes 
from organic defect ; and where there is no absolute incapacity or 
even difficulty, there is often a greater tendency for the organs to 
assume one position, and consequently to pronounce one sound, 
rather than another. 

Thus in English we have persons pronouncing rake for lake; 
lake for rake (cf. Aristoph. Fesp. 45); thin fox sin; dound for roiind; 
<vjun^g<ween^ for r««, green; hat for at^ and at for hat; ^jjhie for njhie^ 
and ‘vine for ^ine; &c. Foreigners often pronounce tree and dat 
for three and that 

XV. As with individuals, so with tribes and nations. Certain 50 
sounds and certain classes of sounds are preferred or avoided, are 
frequently or never pronounced. In this way the same word may, 
when tribes separate from a common stock, assume gradually a 

^ Prof. Key considers this tendency to have been widely operative in 
langnage. Essays, p. 204 foll. 
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somcwliat cUfrereiit sliape (evcn apart from inflcxions) in one tribe 
froni what they bear in another, each tribe fixing diffcrently an 
ambigiious or intermediate sound, or developing it in a different 
way. A few illustrations only can be given, (i) of the abscnce or 
presence of certain soiinds in nations^; (2) of the different shapes 
the saine root assumes in different languages. 

1. (rt) The dentals appear to be the easiest sounds, for they are s 
iisually the First iittered by children and they are the most universal. 
Bnt it is said the voiced dental d does not occur in Chinese, or in 
the Mexican and other American languages. 

(b) Several of the Polynesian languages have no gutturals; and 
several of the North American have no labials. In the language of 
the Sandwich Islands the gutturals and dentals are indistingiiish- 
able. “It takes months of patient laboiir to teach a Hawaian 
youth the difference between k and t, g and d, 1 and r.” Steel is 
pronounced nearly as kila; Cook as tute; &c. 

(f) Again the sharp and flat sounds are not distingiiished in any 
Polynesian dialect. So the AVelsh often pronounce sharp for flat; 
e.g./e/ for bed: and the inhabitants of Saxony are said not to know 
the distinction. Cf. App. A. vii. 

{d) The Sanscrit has aspirated flat mutes (b + k, g + h, d + b); 
the ancient Greek had aspirated sharp mutes p + k, k + k, t + k; 
the Romans had neither. 

(e) The labio-dentals denoted in English by F and V are absent 
from Hottentot and Australian languages, and probably from an¬ 
cient Greek. F is absent also from Finnish, Lithuanian, Tamil, 
Bunnese, &c. 

(/) R is absent altogether from some American and Polynesian 
dialects: L is absent from Zend, Japanese, and several American and 
African tongues. The Chinese substitute 1 for r, saying, e.g. 
lopa for Europa, and (avoiding the pronunciation of two consonants 
together), Kidi-sse-tu for Christ. 

{g) The Arabie and cognate languages have peculiar guttural 
and gutturo-dental consonants. The Indian languages have a pecii- 
liar palatal class. The Hottentots accompany the pronunciation 
of other letters with peculiar clicks. 

2. The variation of the same root in languages of the same 
stock is best illustrated by the law which Grimm (following in 
Rask’s track) showed to prevail between the Sanscrit, Greek and 

^ These statements are chiefly from Max Mulier, Lecfiires, Scco/id 
Series^ p. 167, <S:c. 
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Latin together, comparcd with the Gothic and low German dialects, 
cn the one hand, and the old High German and its stock on the 
other, the one having an aspirated mute or fricative, wliere the 
second has a fiat mute, and the third a sharp, and so on. Initial 
mutes exhibit the law most clearly, being freest from the influence 
of neighbouring consonants, and dentals most regularly. The Eng- 
lish is here taken as the representative of Gothic, and the modcrn 
German as representative of high German. 


j Greek 6 
l Latin f 
English d 

German t, or tli = t 


SvyctTTjpj Brjp^ 

fera, 

daugbter^ deer^ 
tochter^ thier^ 


6vpa^ p(dv. 

fores. 

door^ mead, 

thor\ 7ncth. 


f 

i 


Greek 6 

oSoiiy, 

SapaVj 

Suo, 

eSeiz/, 

vbcop. 

Latin d 

dens, 

tootb^ 

domare, 

duo, 

6dere, 

unda. 

English t 

tame^ 

/quo, 

eat^ 

<iuafer. 

Gennan z or s 

^abn^ 

zdbmen 

z^vei^ 

esjefi, 

^vasjer. 

Greek r Dor. 
Latin t 

rv Att. (Tv, rpet^j 
tu, tres, 

To. 

tenuis, is-tud, 

frater. 

English th 

tbou, 

tbree, 

tbhi, 

tbaty 

brotber. 

German d 

du, 

dreij 

dunn^ 

das^ 

bruder. 


Similarly a Greek aspirate often con‘esponds to a Latin s. 


xvi. It results from the action of these lavvs, both those of 53 
sudden and those of gradual change, that while the same word may 
under different influences give rise to varioiisly modified forms, the 
same form may also eventiially resuit from different original combi- 
nations of sounds. 

e. g. page in English is in its different senses derived respectively 
from Greek Traidiov and from Latin pagina. 

From the three Latin words mare, major, mater come three 
French words all pronounced alike; viz. Ia mer, lemaire, Ia mere. 

xvii. The introduction of foreign words into a language is 5*1 
subject to special phonetic conditions. One nation has rarely got 
jnst the same set of sounds as another, or allows the same combina- 
tions. Consequently in adopting a foreign word by the sound 
an approximation more or less clumsy has to be made, and a greater 
divergence is sometimes caused by the tendency to approximate to 

a familiar indigenous word, especially if it seem to aftbrd an intelli- 
gible etymology. 

e.g. the Romans had Hercules for 'HpaKXrjs] and in early Latin 
tccina for ClutSmestra for l^vTaipyr^a-rpa. 
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The English pronunciation of such words as pure {pyoor^ is 
sald to be from an attempt to imitate the French u. 

As errors caiised by what has been called Popular Etymo!ogy 
may be quoted Jer usa!em artichoke for Girasol which comes from 
g3TU3 and sol: <ivalnut^ which is from Angi. Sax. ^vealh-knut^ i.e. 
foreign or Italian 7 iut, 

xviii, The use of letters reacts on the sounds. They rarely fit 53 
each other precisely to start vvith; and the pronunciation has a 
constant tendency to change, while the spelling remains. The 
letters then bccome symbols of different sounds from those propcr 
to them, and sometimes are supposed to carry, and thence do carry 
these new sounds into other words. In the case of foreign names 
the want of correspondence in the alphabets is an additional cause 
of error to that named in the preceding paragraph. 


CHAPTER V. 

LATIN ALPHABET IN GENERALE 

The alphabets of ali Italian peoples vvere borrowed immediately jo 
from that of the Dorian Greeks of Italy and Sicily. The Roman 
or Latin alphabet was probably obtained from the trading colony of 
Gumje. Its oldest form, as collected from coins and inscriptions, 
dating between the end of the Samnite wars (27zb.c. = 482 u.c.), 
and the end of the second Punic war (201 B.c. =553 u.c.), con- 
tained the following twenty letters; A, B, C, D, E, F, H, I, K, L, M, N, 

0 , P, Q, R, S, T, V, X. 

The Romans appear never to have used the three aspirates which 
the Greek alphabet contained, ©, a>, \E ( = X): and there is but 
slight evidence of their having at first taken Z. 

In the course of the century, 300 to 200 B.c., a modified form 
of C, viz. G, was introduced, in order to distinguish the fiat fi'om 
the Sharp guttural; and K was used only in veryfew words. Z, if 
it ever had been in use, had passed out again. In Cicero’s time or 
somewhat earlier, the characters Z and Y vvere used in writing words 
borrowed from the Greek, 

The Romans devised a very simple nomenclature for the letters, 57 
the vovvels being denoted by their own sound, the explosive con- 
sonants and h by a vowel after them, the fricati ve consonants by 

^ Sec Corssen, Aussprac/ie, i. i foll. ed. 2. 
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a vowel bcfore them. The vowel iised fer this purpose was e, 
excepting that the gutturals k and li werc called ka, ka, q was called 
qu, and x was called ix, 

The consonants were not, so far as \ve know, written doiible 58 
before Ennius (who is said to have introduced the practice), the 
first inscrlption containing doubled le!:ters being a.u.c, 565 : but 
from that period the practice began, and, if we judge froin inscrip- 
tions, became predominant abont the time of the Gracchi, and con¬ 
stant twenty years later. Plautus couid have used the doubled 
letters only in his last years, if at ali. 

To denote the length of a vowel several methods were tried, 59 
(i) They doubled the vowelb This method introduced into Latin 
by the tragic poet Accius prevailed in inscriptions from about 
to 75 B.c. It was also used by other Italian nations, but neither in 
Oscan nor Latin was 0 doubled. After Cicero and Caesar s time 
the douole i had a different meaning, the second i being a semi- 
consonant; e.g. Pompeijus, &c. 

(2) The length of an i was often denoted by writing the diphthong 
ei, but also and most iisually since Sulla's time by making the 
i taller than the other letters. In imperial times this sign appears 
to have sometimes stood between two vowels to denote the semi- 
consonant I (i. e. J). In later times, e.g. even in Domitianas reign, 
in some Spanish inscriptions the tali I is used indiscriminately for 
long and for short vowels, and also for the semiconsonant. 

Since about the time of Ciceros consulate, a long vowel 
was frequently denoted by an accent, e.g. Julio: but this too came 
gradually to be misapplied. 

The Emperor Claudius attempted to introduce tliree new cha- 60 
racters; viz. an inverted digamma (J) for v when used as a semi¬ 
consonant: a reversed Greek sigma (3) for the combination bs or 
ps: and the sign of the Greek spiritus asper (j-) for the middle 
sound between i and u; that is, according to inscriptions in which 
we find it used, merely to represent the Greek v (not for the doubt- 

ful vowel in maximus, $cc.). The first and the last of these new 

signs are found in inscriptions of this reign; the antisigma, as it 
was called, is not found. 

The following table contains the letters of the Latin alphabet 
with their signs and probable pronimciation, as inferred chiefly from 
the facts respecting the several letters given in the ensuing Chapters. 


Probably this is the meaning of the double u which occurs regii- 
larly in the gen. sing. and nom. and acc. plur. of u stems in MSS. of 
Pliny, &c. ; e. g. v^tuus, specuus. 
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Old Rigns 
(other than in 
next coi,) 


cir. So R.C. 
(Ritschl. 
tab. Lxix.) 


Modern 

signs. 


Name. 


Proniin- 

ciation. 


Greek lettcr 
for same 
sound. 


AAAAA 
^ E 
< 

> 

eE 11 

A F I' 
c G 


K 

k 

N 

0 00 

r 

9 

k P 

-TT 

N 

X 


A 

A a 

a 

ab 

A 

B 

B b 

be 

b 

B 

C 

G c 

ce 

k 

K 

D 

D d 

de 

d 

A 

E 

Ee 

e 

5 Ital. open 
\ 

H for ? 
(Eas Ital, 
close e) 

F 

F f 

ef 

/ (cf.§98) 

G 

Gg 

ge 


r • 

H 

fl h 

ha 

b{hat) 

c 

1 

I '1 


Ue{pei) 

I 

1 






K k 

ka 

k 

K 

L 

L1 

el 

l 

A 

AA 

M m 

em 

m 

M 

N 

N n 

en 

1" 

( 

N 

r 

0 

0 0 

0 

( Ital. open ' 
1 ; 

Q for 0 
[O as Engl, 
omit) 

P 

P p 

pe 

p 

n 

CL 

Qji 

qu 

k 

K 

K 

R r 

er 

r (trilled) 

p 

S 

S s 

es 

s (sharp) 

2 

T 

T t 

te 

t 

T 

Uu ) 


/ Engl. oc: 

OY: 

V 

X 

v.( 

X X 

u 

ix 

J Engl. zv 

1 (or Fr. 0tc 

I in oui) 

X 

Ft later 

OY 


Y 


Modern, Pronunciation. Greek. 

AI ai ay^^yes) earlier AI 

AE ae (cf. § 258) later AI 

EI ei Engl. (fate) EI 

A U au Germ. au (baus) AY 

OU ou Engl. 0 (note) OY 


Y y (Ypsilon) u Fr. Y 
Z z (Zeta) (cf. § 195) z 

Modern. Pronunciation. Greek. 

EU eu Ital. eu EY 

01 oi nearly 0/(^0//) earlier 01 
OE oe (cf. § 263) later O! 
UI ui as Fr. (cf. §222) 
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The Greek v was Fr. u. (It did not correspond to Latin u, 
which Greek expressed by ov). The Greek co was probably the 
sonnd of English aw. It must be rcmembered that the contraction 
of 00 in Greek gives ov, not w; of 66 gives ei, not tj. Moreover 
the name of o wasoJ; of e was d On the English 6 and a being 
really diphthongs, see § 2*:. 


CHAPTER VI. 

LATIN ALPHABET IN DETAIL. 


LABIALS AND LABIODENTALSk 

P. 

Character: in the oldest inscriptions P (but not after cir. 620 6« 
U.C.), then P, last P. 

Sound: always the sharp labial mute; English p. Never aspi- 63 
rated, except in Greek words ; e. g. sphsera, philosophus. 

PosiTiON: never final, except in volup (for volupe). It can 64 
stand immediately in same syllable 

1. before 1 or r; e.g. plaudo, prandeo, &c. 

2. after s; e.g. spatium, splendor, sprevi, Scc. 

Represextatiox: (i) of Greek i. tt (ps for x/.): e.g. Tri^evfia- 65 
riKo^j pneumaticus; nroXe/ia 7 oj, Ptolemaeus; \|/-aXXco, psallo; Scc, 

2, rarely /3; e.g. triumpus (later triumphus). 

3. frequently 0; e.g. 7rop(pvpa, purpura; A/0iXor, Ha/i^eXo?, 
^L\ov€LKr]s, Dipulus, Pampilus, Pildnlces; ^apvaKi)^, Pamaces; Scc, 
almost always in inscriptions before cir. 660 u.c. (see § 132). 

^ In the following accoimt of each letter, the term Reprcseiitation 
has been confined to the way in which one language transcribes the words 
borrowed from another : Correspoiidence to tlie etymological correspon- 
dence, i.e. the shape which the same stem, though forming perhaps a 
verb in one and a noun in another language, assumes in sister languages. 
The instances of co 7 -respo 7 idcnce are almost ali selected from Curtius, 
Griech. £tym. 2nd ed. IjtJluctice is used for the way in which a letter 
affects others, weakness for the way in which it is affected by others. 
The soimd is inferred from the facts here collected. Throughout, great 
help has been obtained from Corssen’s AiisspracJitf &c., and in somc 
parts from Luc. ]\Iuller’s De re 7nctrica, 
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(ii) in Grcek by tt; e. g. Papirius, Uaneipios (also IlaTr/ptoj); 
Capitolium, /caTrtrwAioi/; Spurius, 27 ropios; Appius,''ATTTrtos ; <S:c. 

Gorrespondence: i. to an origiaal Indo-Europcan p. 66 

2. to GreekTr; e.g. rapio, «p7r-afco; septem, eVra; pac-iscor, 

pang-o, pig-nus, 7ri]y-vvixi, aor. iTTay-rjv] pater, Trartjp] imple-o, ple¬ 
nus, iri-pL-nXrj-pt, pannus, Trrjuos; pullus, ttcuXos-; palma, 

TraXapf/; n6pos, neptis, pisum, TTro-os*; PiUeus, ttIXo^ ; pluo, 

7rX€'aj, TrXui^co; piis, puteo, putris, ttvoUj ttvOo)', pulmo, TTPevp,covy TrXev- 

ficov] Scc. 

3. to Greek cj>] e.g. caput, capillus, K€</>aX?j; ops, llcjjeuos. 

4. to Greek /3 in pasco, fidaKoa. 

5. rarcly to Greek k. So probably lupus, Xt^Koy; spolium, 
(TK.vkov'-f saepes, praesepis, arjKos. 

Possibly these Latin words may have been borrowed from the 
LJinbrian or Oscan, in which p often corresponds to an original k. 

Substitution: p is often a substitute for b; e.g. sup-porto 67 
for sub-porto; op-timus for ob-timus; scrip-si, scrip-tus from 
scrib-o; op-sides (in early inscriptions) for ob-sides; Scc. 

Influence: i, before p the prepositions sub, ob, ad becomc 63 
sup, op, ap in pronunciation, though not always in writing; e.g. sup¬ 
porto, op-portunus, ap-pello; &c. Possibly this was the original 
form of sub, ob (compare super, eVO* 

2. requires a preceding nasal to be m, not n; e.g. impar, 
com-porto; &c. ru-m-po compared with fu-n-do. 

XVeakness: i. changed (cir. 650 u.c.) to b before 1 in the 69 
Word publicus, for poplicus, from populicus (old form pouplicos). 

So Publius is UottXlos in Polybius and Dion. H.). 

2. becomes m before a nasal suffix; e.g. som-nus compared 
with s6p-or, sop-io. And comp. trepidus with trgmo. 

Insertion: i. P is naturally pronounced in passing from 70 
m to t or s or 1; e.g. sum-p-tus, sum-p-si; em-p-tus, em-p-si; tem- 
p-to for the (etymologically better) form tea-to; biera-p-s for hiems; 
exem-p-lum, from exim-ere; tem-p-lum, comp. refieuos. In amp- 
sancti, am-p-lus, the p may be for b in amb- 

2. In late imperial language we have dam-p-num, calum-p- 
niare, 5cc, 
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B. 

Character: similar to modern b, 71 

Sound: thc flat labial mute; English b. 72 

In later Latin inscriptions, not frequently before the 4th cen- 
tury A.D,, words werc writtcn with v for b, chiefly bctween vowels 
(e.g. devitum, sivi, Lesvia, verva), and b for v (e.g. bolo, berba, 
bizit; hence Danubius for the earlicr and correct Danuvius), one 
or both having then perhaps the sound of labial v. The confu- 
sion is also found in the MS. of Gaius, and in the Florentine MS. 
of the Digest. Flabio. Jubentius are rare instances from the 21k1 
century after Christ. Besbius (cf. § 90. 3) for Vesuvius in Pompeian 
inscriptions. 

PosiTiox: Final only in ab, sub, ob. 73 

It can stand immediately in same syllable before 1 or r; e.g. 
blandus, brevis, briinia, &c. 

Representation (i) in Greek by / 3 ; e, g. Aboriginun:, 74 
'A^opiyivcov] Umbrici,’ 0 /L(/ 3 ptKoi; Bovillani, BotXXai/ot'; Scc. 

(ii) of Greek: i. ordinarily / 3 ; / 3 ao-ts, basis; Botcoroi, Boeoti; &c. 

2. For cj) and tt Ennius always used b, at least in the words 
Burrus for Ilvppos, and Bruges for (Cic. Or. 48, § 160). 

Probably Ennius was following the etymological correspoiidence 
(see next secti on). 

Correspoxdence: i. to an original Indo-European b or bb, 75 
or, in the middle of a word, to an original db. 

2. to Greek/ 3 ; e.g. brevis, ^paxvs\ bulbus, ^oX^o?; balare, 

^\T]X(^opaL. 

3. to Greek tt; e.g. ab, otto; buxus, carbasus, Kapira- 

coy; lambo, labium, XaTrrw, Xatpva-a-co. 

4. medial b to Greek (jy (frequently); e.g. amb-, dpcfyi; ambo, 
dpcjyoi; labor, dXcp-duay; umbo, umbilicus, SpcjyaXus; nub-es, 
orb-us, 6p(j)-aj/6s', sorb-eo, po(f)€(o', gliibo, yXvcjyoi', scribo, ypdcfyci). 

So probably the derivative suffix -ber (comp. fero) to -cjyopos ( 06 poj); 
e.g. sald-ber, candela-brum. 

5. medial b to Old Italian f; e.g. tribus, Umbr. trefu; sta¬ 
bulum, Umbr. stafu; tibi, Umbr. tefe; sibi, Oscan sifei. 

SuBSTiTUTiox: I. It is in several words a .substitute for an 76 
earlier dv. Thus bis, bellum, Bellona, Bellius, bonus are for dvis, 
dvellum, Dvellona (so in S. G. de Bacchan. 568 A.U.C.), DveUius, 
dvonus (dvonoro i. e. bonorum in epitaph on Scipio, son of Barbatus, 
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cir. A.u.c. 500). C. Duelliiisthe consul of 494 A.u.c. is said to have 
been the first of the family called Bellius^ (Cic, Or. 45? § 153)- 

2. In a few words, it stands for niedial v in order to avoid 
the combination uu. Thus bubile, bubulcus from bovile, bobulcus^ 
when 0 was giving place to u (§213); deferbui trom deferveo; 
JUbeo from a root jou- (comp. oiU pert. Jousi), jbveo (jubeo), jus, 
juro being fiirly parallel to caveo, causa, curo. Cf. dubius, § 926. 

Influicxcf: : It requires the preceding nasal to be m: e.g. com- 77 
buro compared with conduco; im-buo with in-duo; im-berbis, com¬ 
bibo, &c. 

WEAKXESS: I, Bcfore a sharp (s or t),b is sometimes changed 78 
top; e.g. scrip-si, scrip-tus from scrib-o; op-sequi for ob-sequi; op- 
tineofor ob-tineo, &c. In compoiinds with sub, ob, the inscriptions 
before cir. 650 u.c. have p; later inscriptions and IMSS. oscillate. 

So occasionally urps, pleps for urbs, plebs. Biit in os-tentum, sus¬ 
cipere, sustuli, asporto, &:c. b in obs, subs, abs is omitted. 

2. Before c, g, p, f, sub and ob are assimilated; e.g. suc-curro, 
oc-cumbo, suggero, suppono, suffero, &c 

3. Before f, ab takes the form au; e.g. aufugio, aufero (biit 
abs-tuli, ab-Iatum); or b is dropped; e.g. afui, afore. (On af see 
§ 97 I1-) 

4. In omitto, operio, oportunus (if they are compoiinds) the b 
is omitted. [Some consider the dat. abi. in -is to have arisen from 
an omission of b (or bh), filiis being for filiabus.] 

5. b becomes m before a nasal siiffix; e.g. sum-mus for sub- 
mus (for sup-imus); scam-num compared with scab-ellum; sam- 
nium (9 SaDi/irtff Polyb.) with Sabini. So perhaps glomus is for 
glob-mus. 

M. 

Character; In a few of the oldest inscriptions before 500 u.c. 79 
the modern shape with the middle strokes not reaching to the 
bottom is foiind, biit not aftervvards. The iisiial form has the four 
strokes of eqiial length and all inclined, not vertical. Veirius 
Flaccus (in Augustus’ time) wished to use only half the ordinary 
letter as its sign at the end of words before an initial vowel, on 
accoiint of its faint sound. 

Sound: the labial nasal; English m. 80 

At the end of words it appears to have been scarcely audible. 

-PosiTiox : very frequently final: viz. i. in accusative and 81 
neuter nominative singular, and in genitive plural of nouiis: 2. in 

^ In Polybius, T. 22, 23, we read BAtoy; (but the ]\ISS. have At) 5 tos 
or "AtIXlos AI^los). Diodorus (xi. 6S) has AovlWtos. 
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ist person singular of verbs; 3. in some adverbs; e.g. tum, quam, 
nam, clam, autem, enim, partim, &c. 

Never before or after another consonant as the commenccment 
of a syllable. 

Representation: (i) in Greek by e.g. Marcius by MapKtoj, 82 
Viminalis by Out/ximAto?; 8:c. 

(ii) of Greek e.g. Marathon; TrpaypariKos, prag¬ 

maticus; 8 cc, 

Gorrespondenxe: i. to Indo-European m. 83 

2 . to Greek /x; e.g. simul, similis, apa^ 6po7os, 6pa\6s; 
v6mo, e/x-eco (fe/x); mol-lis, paXaKos'^ me, /xe, e/xe ; magnus, magis, 
peyaSf p€yio'Tos} mei, /xeAi, mor-ior, mor-tuus, mar-ceo, php-alvoij 
(^poTos (for ppoTos^ ; minuo, pivvOoo ; um-erus, co/xo?; Scc. 

3. but in infiexions final m corresponds to Greek v; so in the 
acc. sing. and gen. pl. of nouns and in the ist pers. sing. of verbs: 
e.g. navem, pavu] musarum, pov(Tcov\ sim, siem, dr]v ; feretam, ecpcpov. 

SuBSTiTUTiox: I. for p or h before a nasal suffix; e.g. sora- 84 
nus, comp. s6p-or, s6p-io; scam-num compared with scah-ellum; 
Sam-nium with Sah-ini; sum-mus with suh or sup-er. 

2 . for n before a labial; e.g. im-pello for in-pello; Scc. Compare 
ru-m-po with fu-n-do. 

IxFLUEXCE: I. often occasions the assimilation or omission 85 
of a preceding consonant, especially if three consonants would 
otherwise be together : e. g. flam-ma (flag-); exa-men for exag-men; 
ju-mentum (jug-); tor-raentum (torquere); lu-men (luc-ere); ful¬ 
men (fulg-ere) ; cae-mentum (csed-ere); ra-mentum (rad-ere) ; sum- 
movere, sum-mus (suh) ; conta-minare (contag-); se-mestris (sex). 

But seg-men from sec-are; ag-men from ag-§re; &c. 

So n becomes m; e. g. im-motus for in-motus; imus, immo for 
inimus, inimo (superlative from preposition in). 

2 . prefers a short u (instead of 6 or i) before it; e.g. doc-u- 
mentum (doc-e-); monumentum (mon-e-). So till Cmsars time 
decumus, facillumus, durissumus, maritumus, Scc. Similarly ^sturno, 
lacruma, and in Greek words the short inserted vowel is u; e.g. 
Alcumena, drachuma, Tecumessa (compared with tecina, Scc.). 

Weakxess: i. Final m having a faint sound feli away; in ist 86 
pers. sing. of present, and perfect indic, and future in -ho of ali 
«^erbs; e.g. amo, amavi, amaho; the words sum and inquam alone 
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retaining it. Cato is said to have writtcn recipie, dice, &c. for reci¬ 
piam, dicam (recipiem, dicem?). Gf. Quintii, i. 7, § 23 ; ix. 4. § 40. 

2. In nouns early inscriptions frequently omit final m, biit not 
rcgularly. Thus in the oldest Scipionic inscription Luciom is foimd 
by side of Corsica, oino (for unum), Scipione, optumo (ali acciisatives), 
duonoro (for bonorum). The omission is rare in the legal inscrip¬ 
tions, and in others also after 620 u.c., biit is foiind in the vulgar 
wall inscriptions at Pompeii; and towards the end of the third cen- 
tury after Christ becomes freqiient again (even in words which are 
not nouns; e.g. mecu, dece, oli for mecum, decem, olim). 

ITon is for noenum (ne-oinom, i. e. ne-unum). 

3 . Beforc a vowel, a final syllable in m was disregarded in verse : 
and com in composition dropped its m; e.g. co-ire, coMbeo, coberes, 
coopto; cogo (com-ago), coperio (com-operio), como (com-emo). 
But m is retained in comes, com-itium, comitor; com-edo. 

So circu-itus; but circum-ago. 

4. Betore most consonants except the labials p, b, m, m becomes 
n; e.g. an-ceps, prin-ceps, nunc (num-ce), tantundem (tantum), 
ean-dem, eorun-dem, con-sul, con-fero, con-jux, con-venio, septen¬ 
trio, aliquan-diu, &c. So quoniam for quom jam. 

In a few compounds of com m is omitted; e.g. co-gnosco, co¬ 
gnatus, co-necto, conitor, coniveo, conubium, So in old time cosol 
for consul and this forrn was retained in the abbreviation cos; also 
in inscriptions cosentiont, &;c. Gf. §§ 168, 167, 2. 

5. m before r became b; e.g. hibernus is for hiemrinus (cf. 
X€ificptv 6 s), So in Greek (^poros from root /xop-, morior. 

V as Gonsonant. 

Giiaracter: always v, whether as vowel or consonant. 87 
(Throughout this article v is used for the consonantal sound, u for 
the vowel.) 

Souxd: as the English w, or perhaps, at least originally, the 88 
more vocal Fr. ou in oui. 

Position: always before a vowel. Not after any consonant, 89 
except q, g, s, 1, r; e.g. qvis, pingvis, svavis, salvus, servus. 

Representation : (i) in Greekb i. usually by ov (which 90 
was also the usual representation of v as vowel); e. g. Servius, 2ep- 

^ The Oscan v was represented in Greek by the digamma; e. g, 
Joveis, Atovfct; Clovatius, KXofarcoc; tovtiks, rofro. Quintilian says 
/Eolicaj littera?, qua ‘servum,’ ‘ cervum’qiie dicimus, etiam si forma a 
nobis repudiata est, vis tamen nos ipsa persequitur (xii. 10. 29), 
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nvios] Venusia, Ou^vovcria (Polyb.); Veii, Ovi]ioi] Volsci, OuoXa/coi 
(Strab.), OvoXovaKoi, (Dion. H., Pliit.), OvoXoaKoi (Pliit.); Qvinti- 
lius Varus, Kouti^rtXtoy Ovapos (Joseph.); Juvenalia, ’lovouci'aXiaj 
Qvadratus, KovaSparo? (Dio Gass., Epit.)\ .ffiquum Faliscum, 
Kovovp(PaXi(TKovj Svessula, SoufVcrouXa (Strab.)*, 6cc, 

2. after q, beforei, also by u or o; e.g. Qvintus, Koii/ro? (Polyb., 
Diod., Dion. H.), Ruti/ro? (Dio Cass.); Qvintilius, KolvtIXio^ 
{Mon. Ancyr.), KvivTtXiog (Dio G.); Nonis Qvintilibus, Kvti^riXtat? 
Noi/vaiff (Plut.); Aqvinum, 'Akvlvov (Strab., Plut.); Scc. 

But qvi = Ku, e.g. Aqvillius,^ \\kvXXlo^\ Qvirlnus, Qui¬ 

rites, Kv/urat (but Kvipirai, Dio); Aqvileia, 'AKvXr]la\ Tarqvinius, 

TapKvpiog. 

3. by /3 rarely, exccpt in Plutarch, who has for Flavius 
^Xa^io? (also ^Xaovios); Livius, Aiiitos (also Polyb.); Varro, Bap- 
pa)v’ Fulvius, ^ovX^L 09 ] Servilia, 2fp,3iX£«, (Servilius, Sepou/XXioy); 
Voconius, BoKwVioy; &c. So Pulvillus, UoX^iXXos; Flavus, Flavius, 
^Xa/So?, 4 »Xa/ 3 tos", also ^Xacmo? (Dion. H.); Vesuvius, BeV/Stos” 
(Dio G. App.), but Oueo-orouio? (Diod.); Benevemum, B^veidevruu 
(Appian), but Beu^ovcprov (Appian, Strabo), Beneventana, oilei/oai/- 
Taurj (Polyb.). Nerva and Severus in contemporary inscriptions are 
Nepoua, Nep/3a; Seou^po?, Se/S^po?. In and after the sixth ceiitury 
after Ghrist ^ appears frequenti y for v. Gompare § 72. 

(ii) of Greek. V as consonant is never found in transfeiTing 
a Greek name into Latin, the digamma, which alone had the same 
sound, not being in use in the time of the Roman writers. 

Gorrespondence: i. to original Indo-European V: sometimes qj 
(e.g. in first four instances given infr. 3) to G (where Greek has / 3 ). 

2, to Greek f, which often feli away without altering the word, 
sometimes was replaced by o or v; e.g. svum, atfe?, aei; ovis, 
oFis\ avis, oicopos' (ofcojpos)'^ ovum, wp 6 v\ silva, vXrj (for vXFa)) 
svavis (for svad-vis), svadus, (for o-Frjbvs)] vallus, FrjXos] vel¬ 
lus, villus, Feptovj €ipo9\ vehere, Foxo^] venum, ven-eo, Ji/os; ver, 
feap, r/p; verbum, F^pia), p^pa\ vesper, /^cVTrepo?; vestis, Fiv-vvpiL, 
eaSijs; vetus, F€to 9 (a year)\ videre, FihEiv, (Lac. / 3 tSeir) oiSa; 
viginti, F^LKOdi^ Bceot. FiKaTiy (Lacon. jSetVart); viola, F'iov\ vitu¬ 
lus, ftraXo?; vitex, vi-men, ftrco; vomere, ftp-eii/; volvo, feXi;'a), 
eiXvco. 

vah, vae, Ja, ovai\ vinum, olvo9'^ vicus, oIkos. The noise of 
frogs is represeiited by Kod^j which Ovid imitates by ‘ sub aqua 
sub aqua maledicere temptant.’(A/^-/. vi. 376.) 

Arvum, dpoco, dpovpa] nervus, vcvpov] vereor, ovpor, ^ ^atcher 
(Fop^). 

3, to Greek /3; e.g. ven-io (beto, perbito, Osc. benust=:venerit), 

Saluo 3 \ vivo / 3109 , iStdco; voro, Bifipi^uKon^ ervum, upo^os] 

severus, crt/^as, creiSopaL ; v 51 o, / 3 ovXopat 
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SUBSTITUTION: In verse the vowel u is sometimes hardened into 92 
the consonant V. Thus in Plautus, tvos, svos, tvi, svi; 3 :c., fvit, 
pver, pvella, dvorum, (comp, above§ 76 dvonoro, dvello); in dactylic 
poets, svo (Lucr. twice); genva (Verg., Stat,); pitvita (Hor.), 
patrvi (Stat.), sinvatis, sinvatur (Sil.). Also larva, larvatis (Hor.), 
for larua, laniatis (Plaut.); milvus and reliqvus after the 8th cent. 
u.c. for the earlier miluds, relicMs. In tenvis, tenvia, tenvior, the 
consonantal v seems to be the regular pronunciation : Statius s use 
is peculiar. See § 142. 

Influence: i. The vowel 6 when following v (consonant 93 
or vowel) was retained till the Augustan age and later, though after 
other letters it had usiially changed to u; e.g. servos, nom. sing., 
seqvom, &;c. Vorto and derivatives are said by Quintilian (i.7,25), 
to have becn changed to verto, &c. by Scipio Africanus (i. e. 
minor), but the forms with e are not usually found in republican in¬ 
seri ptions. 

2. medial V causes omission of preceding consonant; e.g, se¬ 
voco for sed-voco; seviri for sexviri; pavi from pasco (for pas-sco). 

3. The consonantal character of v is shown by its use in metre 
{a) in not causing elision, e.g. dicerfe verba: 

{h) in lengthening with another consonant a preceding short 
vowel. Comp. volvo, vdlutus. But it has not this effect when fol¬ 
lowing q; e.g. aqva, 

AVeakness: i. v between two vowels usually feli away, or 94 
resumed its vowel power and formed a diphthong or long vowel 
with the preceding vowel: the succeeding vowel was absorbed in 
either case. 

(«) in perfect suffix; e.g. amaram for amaveram; fleram for 
fleveram; noram for ndvSram; plui for piuvi; audieram for audive¬ 
ram; amasse, for amavisse; petiit, petit for petivit; fovi for fdv-vi; &:c. 

{h) nauta for navita; auceps for aviceps; cautor for cavitor; 
cauneas for cave ne eas (Cic. Din). ii. 40); Gnseus for Cnaivos; 
pr 83 des for prsevides; setas for sevitas; praeco for prsevico (voc-are), 
horsum for ho-vorsum; hornus for ho-ver-nus; cunctus for co(m)- 
vinctus; prudens for providens; Juppiter for Jovipater; jiicundus 
for jovicundus; jiinior for juvenior; flpilio for ovipilio (cf, /^ovtto- 
Xoj"); nuper for nfivumper; oblitus for oblivitus; rursum for re¬ 
versum; briima for brevima; n 51 o for nevolo; neu, seu for neve, 
sive (neve, seve old). 

So in Plautus, Jovem, 6vis, bdves, brevi, and (after Grcek model) 
navem are monosyllables, and avonculus, oblivisci trisyllables. 

2. v, after any other consonant than q, g, s, b or r, was vocalised; 
e.g. vacuus for (old form) vocivos. (Plautus wrote always vacivos 
or vocivos.) Compare conspicuus, arduus, annuus, noctua, with 
longinqvus, curvus, fulvus. (But also suus, irriguus, patruus.^ 
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Poets, rarely after Aiigiistan age, sometimes vocaliseda (usiially) 
consonantal v. Thus suadeo, suesco (Lucr.); suerunt (Cic.); 
suetus (Lucr., Hor.); consecue (Lucr,), adsecue, obsecuum(Plaut.); 
acilal, acuse (for aqvse) Lucr. So also soluo, dissdluo, &c. (Lucr.’ 
Cat., and elegiae poets); v 61 uo (elegiae); siluae (Hor.). *’ 

decuria, centuria, cflria are by some supposed to be for dec- 
vir-ia, cent-vir-ia, co-vir-ia. 

3. V feli oiit in some few words; e. g. savium for svavium; 

tibi, te for tvibi, tve; ungo, tingo, urgeo for ungvo, tingvo, urgveo. 
(In slaye names, e.g. Publipor, Marcipor, por is for puer, probably 
the e being extruded). ' 

So also qum, qur is sometimes written for quom, quer or 
cum, cur. ’ 

4. ^ Apparently an initial v has fallen ofF in some words begin- 
ning with r and 1; e.g. rdsa, p6bov, Tlol. jSpodov] rigare, ^pe^eiu; 
radix, Lesb. ^piada; lacer, paicoy, iEol. ^paKos; lupus, Germ. 

laqueus,/ 3 p 6 x'off, r6ta for vrota (from vortere). (Compare 
our pronunciation of aureck, ^jjreak^ (wrought^ &c.) 

5. V after d hardened to b, and then d feli ofF; e.g. dueDum, 
bellum, &c. (see § 76). 

In a few words medial v changed to b; e.g. deferbui, bubile; 
sec § 76. 2, and compare the examples in § 90. 3. 

6. On the confiision in late Latin of v and b see § 72. 

F. 

Character: before 500 u. c, sometimes |>, which is also 95 
foiind in (later) cursive writing; e.g. the wall inscriptions at Pompeii. 
(See also E, § 226.) The sign F is the ^olic digamma, which the 
Latius adopted instead of 8, which form was used by the Etruscans, 
Lmbrians, and Oscans. 

Sound: a sharp labio-dental fricative formed betweeii the upper 96 
teeth and under lip: English F. The dental element appears to 
have been predominant. 

PosiTiox: never final except in the old rarely used form of ab, 97 
vi/, af 1. Can stand in the commencement of a syllable before 1 or 
r; e.g. fluo, frango; but not after a consonant. 

Representatiox: i. in Greek by (^; e.g. Fabius, 98 

^ This Word, apparently an Italic form of the preposition ab, is 
found only before consonants, chiefly in Republican inscriptions; e.g. 
af Capua, af vobeis, af solo. Corssen holds af, ab and au (sce § 78.3) 
to be ali threc of distinet origin (AussJ>r, i. 152—157, ed. 2). 
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Fortuna, <>opro{ 5 t/a; Furius, <PovpLos; Fidense, prsefectorum, 

7 rpai(jy€Kr(ov (Polyb.) Scc, Quintilian (i. 4,14) says the Greeks iisedto 
pronounce the Latin f with an aspiration, and instanccs Cicero’s 
ridicnling a witness for not being able to pronounce the first letter of 
Fundanius. 

2. of Grcek (^, not until 4th centiiiy after Christ. So iii tlie 
MS. of Gaius, elefantis, chirografis, &;c. 

Correspondence: i. to an original Indo-European bh and dh. 99 

2. to Grcek initial 0 (which was tt followed by an aspirate, 
not English ph orf); e.g. fa-ri, fa-ma, (j^avai, 

fero, <f>epcL >; fluo, <pKv(o {bubble) ; frater, (fypdrrjp {clafisma?i) ; fu-i, 
0L'aj; folium, (f)vWov'-, farcio, cfypnao-co] fuga, frigo, (f)pvy<xt; 

fagus (beecb)^ ^7^70? (oak)\ fallo, acfidWco] fungus, o-^oyyo?; funda, 
ircjjevBgvrj. 

3. to Grcek j8(rare); e.g. frgmo, ^pepLco^ fascino, ^aaKaivco'^ 
fod-io, f'i60'^po9. 

4. to Greek ^ (which was k followed by an aspirate ); e. g. frio, 

Xo^7i fa-mes, f 3 ,-tisco, xarlCto] frenum, 

fdnis, (jxofi^off. 

5 . to Greek digamma, later an aspirate; e.g. frango, Fprjypvpi, 
pgyvvpi ; frigeo, frigus, piy€ 0 ), piyos, 

6. to Greek initial 6 (which was r followed by an aspirate, not 

English /i6); e.g. fe-mina, -fen-do, Oclvco] f^ra, djjp, -/Eoi. 

(/)77p; foris, 6vpa; fii-mus, sub-fi-o, Ovco, ^ijeXXa; fingo, 

fig-ura, diyydvo), Slypa* Also to medial d in rilfus, €pv0’-po9> 

SuBSTiTUTiox: I. for d in preposition ad; e.g. before af- 100 
fero, af-fatim, Scc. 

2. In ef-f6ro, ef-fatus for older ecfero, ecfatus, the first f may 
perhaps be only a mark of a long syllable for efero, efatus, 

Ixfluence: i. requires a preceding nasal to be n; e.g. in- ici 
fero, con-fero, icc. 

2. nf lengthens a preceding vowel; See under N (§ 167. 2). 

XVeakness : Parts of the stem fu- are supposed to have becn 
modified and used as a verbal suffix, viz. ama-vi to stand for ama- 
fui; ama-bam for ama-fuam, ama-bo for ama-fuio. But if these 
verbal inflexions really came from that verb-stem, it was probably 
from an carlier form in which the initial was bb, not f. 


o 
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CHAPTER VIL 

GUTTURALS AND PALATALS. 


K, C. 

Character : as above, except that c was in early inscriptions 103 
sometimes angular 

k went Olit of use at an early period, probably before the 
(lecemviral laws, almost entirely, except in a few oki abbreviations; 
e. g. in republican inscriptions, K. for Kaeso; k. k. for kalumniae 
causa; XVIR. SL. IVDIK. for Decemvir stlitibus (litibus) judicandis; 

K. or KAL. for Calendae; INTERKAL. for intercalares; MERK. for 
Mercatus; and in later times K for caput, cardo, castra, carus, and 
KAR. for Carthago. In early inscriptions the words Kastorus (Cas¬ 
toris), Korano (Coranorum ?) ; Ksel. for Cselius; Dekem. for Decem¬ 
bres also occur. There was a tendency with some grammarians in 
Quintilianus time (i. 7, 10) to use k always before a. 

SouND: K always as the sharp guttural mute: i. e. English k. lo^ 

C was iised indiscriminately for both the sharp and flat guttural 
mute, till the beginning of the sixth century U.C., when a modified 
form (G) was introduced for the flat soiiml. A few instances, pro¬ 
bably accidental, are found in later inscriptions. For Gaius and 
Gnseus the abbreviations always followed the old form, viz. C. Cn. 

C had not the sound of s (as in English). Nor docs ci before a 
vowel appear to have been pronounced as sh, except provincially, 
before the 6th or 7th century after Christ (see § 110, 4). 

PosiTiox; never final, except in a few words from which a 105 
shoit 6 has fallen oflT: dic, duc, fac, ac, sic, hic, illic, &;c. for dice, 
duce, &c. Also usually lac for lacte (nom. sing.). 

It can stand in the commencement of a syllable (i) before 1, r; 
e. g. clamo, crimen, &c.: (2) after s ; e.g. scindo, scribo, &;c. 

Represextation : (i) in Greek by k always; e. g, Campani, 106 
KaiiTravoL ; Lucius Csecilius, A^vklos KgikiXlos ; centurio, K€PTvpL(ov ; 
Curius, Kopios] Cornelius, Kopi/^JXto? (all in Polybius): pontifices, 
TTovTL(j}LK€s; Numiclus, No/xiKtos-; Cicero, KtKepcov] Compitalia, Ko/x- 
TTiraXia] Scc. 
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(ii) of Greek i. k; e. g. Xvy/cos-, lyncis; Cilix; Kv- 

/cXa)\|/‘, Cyclops; IlepdiKKasy Perdiccas ; Kt/xcoi/, Cimon; KaS/AOf, Cad¬ 
mus; (Scc. 

2. also in early times Bacas, (i. e. Baccas) for 

in the (so-called) S. C. de Bacanalibus., A.U.c. 568; and in later 
inscriptions Cilo for XiXoiv; Antiocus for ^Aurioxos'^ &c. But the 
h was usually written in Gicero’s time (Or. 48. § 160). 

CoRRESPONDENCE : T. to an original Indo-Eiiropean k. 107 

2. to Greek k; e.g. arx, arceo, apKios, dp/ceco ; decem, ; 
dico, maledic-us, beUvvfii, dUr]] d6cet, SoKfl; centum, €K«roi/ (i. c. 
€v-KaT~ov 07 ie hund~red)\ s6cer, c/cvpdy; cadus, KaSoy; calare, ca¬ 
lendae, nomenclator, KnXfti/jKXT^-rwp; cerebrum, Knpn; caput, Kecjj-dXrj ; 
cluo, cli-ens, inclutus, kX^w, kXvtos; canis (for evanis), Kva>v] 
spgcio, cr/coTreti/; cucHlus, kokkv^j cuckoo; scipio, aK7]7r-Tpov'^ Scc. 

3. to Greek tt (cf. §118); e. g. voc-are, vox, eV-o? elrrov, dyjr 
(stem F€7r~^] dc-ulus, o7r-&>.;-a, sdeus, sapio, ottos-; jScur, rjjrap. 

Substitutioni i. for gbefore a sharp; e. g. actus from ag-o; 108 
punctus from pungo; rexi=rec-si from reg-o; Scc. 

2. for li before t; e.g. trac-tus from trah-o; vec-tus from 
vSli-o. 

3. frequently written for final consonant of ob, sub, ad, id, in 
composition before c or q; e. g. oc-curro, suc-curro, ac-curro, ic¬ 
circo, quicquid, acquiro. So also ecce, ecquis for en-ce, enquis. 

4. cu for quo; e. g. cum, cuius, cui, cur, Scc. for quom, 
quoius, quoi, quor, Scc.; cotidie for quotidie; quicumque for qui- 
quomque; alicubi for aliquObi; Scus, cOcus, hircus, aecus, anticus, 
oblicus, for equos, coquos, hirquos, aequos, antiquos, obliquos (all in 
nom. sing.); secuntur, locuntur for sequontur, loquontur. Botli 
forms were in use from the later part of the republic, till after the 
middle of the first century after Ghrist, Avhen quo- began to give 
place to quu, the forms with c howevcr remaining also, and being 
often fciind in oiirearliest XISS. Quum appears to l e not earlicr 
than the fourth century after Ghrist; and to have becn sounded 
as cum. 

IXFLUENCEi I. changes a prcceding flat consonant in prepo- jc(; 
sitioris and pronouns to c ; e. g. ac-curo, ic-circo, Scc. § 108). 

2. occasions omission of preceding dental; e. g. ac for ate, 
atque; hoc for hodee. 

3. changes preceding m to n (sounded here as the guttiiral 
nasal § 162): e. g. hunc, nunc, tunc, for hum-ce, num-ce, tum-ce; 
anceps for am-ceps; prin-ceps for primi-ceps; sinciput for semi- 
caput; Scc. 
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Weakness: i. c is omitted before m, n, t, the preceding no 
vowel beiiig lengthened to compensate; e. g. lu-na, lu-men, com- 
pared with luc-eo; de-ni (for d^cini) from dec-em; quini (for 
quincini) from quinque; lana, lanugo compared with ; ara¬ 
nea with dpdxvr ); limus, with licinus, criimpled^ obliq-uus, 

XiK-p£{/>is-; pi-nus for pic-nus (pic-, nom. pix), va-nus 
compared with vac-uus; au-tumnus from aug-eo; ddmeta for 
dumec-ta; setius for sectius; nitor for gnic-tor, comp. nixus, 
geniculum. 

2. c is often omitted wlien prcceded by 1, r, n, and followed 
by a consonant; e. g. ar-tus for arc-tus; far-tus for farc-tus; 
ful-tus for fulc-tus; ul-tus for ulc-tus; quin-tus (iisualiy) for 
quinc-tus; nac-tus as well as nanc-tus; nasturtium for nas-torc- 
tium; fulmentum from fulc-ire; mul-si, mulsum from mulc-ere, &c. 

3. Initial c is sometimes omitted before 1, r, n; e. g. lamentum 
compared with clamare; laena with ^Xotr/a; alapa with KoXa^oy 
(a Syracusan word ?); raudus, itldus with erfidus ; nidor with Kviaa. 

4. ci (before a vowel) is often confused with ti in the 
spelling of derivative suffixes, partiy from doubts as to the etymology 
of a word, partly from the palatilisation of both ci and ti ( = sli) in 
times when the MSS. were written. ci for ti does not appear, till 
an African inscription in 3rd century after Ghrist; and not numer- 
ously before Gallic inscriptions and documents of the 7th century 
after Ghrist. ti for ci is not certainly found before end of 4th 
century after Ghrist. In certain proper names (e. g. Marcius, 
Martius) both forms appear to have existed as separate names with 
diflerent origin, and then to have been confused. 

The following appears according to inscriptions to be the coiTect 
spelling of certain disputed words: dicio, condicio, solacium, patri¬ 
cius, tribunicius; 

contio, nuntius (and derivatives), fetialis, indutiae, otium, nego¬ 
tium, setius, 

Both suspicio and suspitio, convicium and convitium are found 
in good MSS.; neither in inscriptions. 


X. 

This character is a mere abbreviation for cs. It is first found in m 
a single sexto, referred to times before the second Punic war, and 
afterwards not until S.C. de Bacc, 186 B. c. (The inscriptions 
before this date are but few.) 

In inscriptions at ali times (perhaps from regarding x as a mere 
guttural like Greek xs is often found instead of x; e.g. exstrad, 
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(in S, C. de Bacc.), taxsat, lexs, proxsumus, exsigito, deixserit, by 
side of exigatur, exterarum, taxet, &c. in laws of Gracchus’ time. 

So in Greek S/Jo-ro? and 21 ^tos. In the Augustan age and sub- 
sequently, the simple x is the more frequent. 

Ixfluence: Words beginning with s, if compounded with ex, 112 
iisiially dropped the s, but the retention is not unfreqiient; e. g. 
exilium, also exsilium; expecto, also exspecto; Scc. 

Weakness: Before semivowels, liquids, nasals, and flat mutes, 113 
sex and ex in composition usually dropped x; e.g. seviri, sejugis, 
semestris, sedecim, seni, educo, escendo (but exsto or exto); 
evado, ejuro, emergo, elicio, enormis. So also e for ex out of com¬ 
position, after (rarely in inseriptions before) Augustan age. 

Before c, sex became ses ; e. g. sescenti. 

Before f, ex sometimes became (or reverted to) ec; e.g. ecfari, 
ecficio. 

Before 1 and m a medial x was sometimes omitted ; e. g. tela for 
texula; subtemen for subteximen; subtilis for subtexilis; mala 
for maxula; paulus for pauxillus; ala for axiila; Scc, 


Q. 

Character: In one or two very old inscriptions Q is like 114 
the Greek Koppa with a short vertical stroke: its normal form in 
the best period was with a horizonta! stroke to the right. 

Sound: the same as k, the sharp guttural mute. It is ahvays H5 
f(dlowed by the consonantal u, except in some old inscriptions 
where it is immediately followed by the vowel u (§ 119). Qu was 
probably sounded as it is in English, i.e. as kw, and was regarded in 
prosody as a singie sound. But see App. A. xx. 

PosiTiox: never final, or followed immediately (with or with- 116 
out the consonantal u) by any consonant: nor preceded immedi¬ 
ately in the same syllable by any consonant except s; e.g. squama. 

Representatiox : (i) q in Greek hy k: qu by /cou, kv, or /co, 117 
see § 90. 

(ii) of Greek. Q is not used in writing any Greek woid. 

CoRRESPONDEXCE: I. qv to original Indo-European kv (so ,18 
Lepsius, Donaldson, Grassmann,L. JVIeyer); or to k, to which a 
parasitic v very early fastened itself (Curtius, Corssen). Some 
languages exhibit the labial, some the guttural. 
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2. to Greek tt, Oscan p; e.g. quo-d? quo? qua-ntus? qva-lis? 

770 -^ 4 , TToO, TTo-o^osi TTo-Ioff, lonic KoO, KocTOff, Acoioff^ qviiique, 

TreVre, j?^o 1 . Trt^/xTre (cf. TrefiTr-Tos)^ Osc. pomptis; cdqvo (also written 
qvoqvo), cSqvina, TreVw, (Oscan?) pdpina; linqvo, re-liqv-us, Xeiirco] 
s6qv-or, f7r-to; 6qvus, Innos] torqv-eo, rpeVco. Probably also in- 
qvilinus, cdlonus, colere, rreXco, TroXevto, ttoXo?. 

3. to Greek r, Osc, Umbr. p; e.g. quis, rij, Osc. Umbr. pis; 
quisquis, Osc. pit-pit; -que, re; quattuor, reVo-apey, jilol. nlcrvpes, 
Umbr. petur. 

4. to Greek k; e.g. qui-squil-ise, Ko-tr/cuX-parta; quiesco 

(cu-bo, cunaa), Koirr)] oc-cul-o (oquoltod for occulto ^S". C. ae 

Bacc.')j clam, celare, KaXvTrro), KpvTrrca. 

SuBSTiTUTiox: Q is found before u in inscriptions (rarely be- nq 
fore A.u.c. 620), in words which commonly have c; e.g. pequnia 
(freqiiently), pequlatus, qura, mirqurios (for mercurius). Quer¬ 
quetum also was found for quercetum. 

Influence: i. changes a preceding d to c; e.g. ac-quiro for 120 
adquiro; quicquam, quicque, quicquid for quidquam, Scc, 

2. changes a preceding m to n; e.g. con-queror, con-quiro, 
con-quiesco; an-quiro; tan-quam, nunquam. Before -que, and 
usually in compounds, as quiquomque or quicumque, utrumque, 
utrimque, quotiescumque, the m is generally civritten. 

Weakness : I. AVhen 6 was changed to u, qu passed into c; i2t 
e.g. gcus for 6qvos; c6cus for qvoqvos; cum, ciir for qvom, qvor; 
see under C § 108. 4, So pcrhaps stercus for sterqvos, comp. ster- 
qvilinium; caenum, cilnire for quenum, comp. inqvinare. But 
sometimes q is found without v; e.g. qum, qur, Scc. See above 

§ 119- 

2. Before a consonant qu changed to c; e. g. coctum, coxi 
(=coc-si) from coqu-o; relic-tus from relinquo. 

3. Q fell away in certain forms of the pronoun qui (stem quo-), 
and, as the short 6 past into u, the semiconsonantal u then feli 
away also. Hence ubi, uti, uter, unde, for quobi, quoti, quoter, 
quonde. 

So vapor for quapor, comp. Karn/os. 

4. -qve and -pe appear to have been collateral forms. Cf. 

§ 517, and above, § 118. 3. 

G. 

Character: a slightly modified C. The earliest inscription «22 
in which it is found is that on Scipio Barbatus, inscribed probably 
soon after 500 u.c. - Plutarch ascribes its invention to a Spurius 
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Can^ilius, who, if the freedman of Sp. Carvilius Ruga is meant, 
kept a school probably twenty or thirty years later. See under C 
(§ 104). 

Sound: the flat guttural mute—English hard G. There ap- 123 
pears to be little, if any, evidence of its ever having the soft .sound 
(g in ge/2t/e) at least before the sixth ceutury after Ghrist. 

PosiTioN : never final. As initia! it stands before vowels and 124 
the liquids 1, and r, and in a few words before n; e.g. glans, grus, 
gnarus, Scc. (See below § 129. 3,) 

RepresentATIOx: (i) in Greek, by y; e.g. Verginius, Oilfp- 125 
yiVtoy; Sergius, 'Slpyios] Gaius, Fatos”; Gnseus, Fz/ator; Gabii, Fa^ioi; 
Gellius, iVXXtoy; &c. 

(ii) of Greek y; e.g. FpaiVor, Gr^cus; ^puye?, Pbryges; ’Ai/a- 
^ayopasj Anaxagoras; Scc. 

CoRRESPONDENCE: I. to oiiginal Indo-European g, and me- 123 
dial gb. 

2. to Greek y; e.g. ago, ayo; ager, dypo?; arg-entum, arg¬ 
illa, apyvpos, apytXo?; gaudeo, yav-pos, yrj-dlcD, ya-vvpaiy gigUO, 
gSnus, ytyz^opat, yeVor; gus-tare, y€V-opLai] gnosco, yiyi/coaKO)^ genu, 
yovv ; urg-eo, eipyo) (Jepy-) ] rego, opeyo }; fulg-eo, 0 Xeya) ; vig-eo, 
vyt-ris ; mulg-eo, dpe\ya> ] garrio, garrulus, yrjpvs^ yrjpvoi ; Scc. 

to Greek /3, Indo-Eur. g: e.g. glans, /^dXawy; gravis, [Sapvs. 

3. g medial, or before r, to Greek g; e.g. ango, ayx(o] rigo, 
^pexco] ansniis, anguilla, ext?, ey^-eXu?*, lingo, Xclxco’^ grando, 

Xafa; gratus, gratia, xatpa>, unguis, 

4. to Greek k ; e.g. viginti (but vicies), elVoo-t, Bocot. pt^art; 
gubernator, Kvl^epvrjrrjs] milgio, pvKaoiiaL^ Gnossus, Kj/wo-o-os; guni- 
mi, KOfjifjLt] Saguntum, ZaKavOa (Polyb.). 

r. to old Umbrian k; e.g. Iguvini, Umbr. Ikuvini; tergean¬ 
tur, Umbr. terkantur. (The old Umbrian like old Latin had 110 
separate character for g as distinguished from k.) 

SuBSTiTUTiox: for c in the word nec; e.g. neg-o, neg-otium, 1-7 
neg-lego. So probably gloria, from cluere. 

Influence: i. turns to g the final consonant of sub, ob, and 128 
ad; e. g. suggero, suggredior; oggannio; agger, aggredior, aggravo, 
agglomero, agnoscor (for ag-gnoscor), &c. 

Ex in composition before g appears as e (perhaps for eg- from 
ec-); as e-gelldus, egero, egredior, &e. 
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2. ahvays gives a giittural clang (as English ng) to a pre- 
ceding nasal; e.g. con-gero, in gredior, &c. were sounded as cong- 
gero, ing-gredior, S:c. 

AVeakness: i. Mcdial g before a sharp consonant (t cr s) 
is changed to c; e.g. punc-txmi, pimxi ( = puncsi) from punj-o; 
auc-tuni, auxi froin aug-eo; miilctrum from mulg-eo; &:c. 

2. Mcdial g drops away in several cases, viz. 

(a) after 1 or r and before s; e.g. mul-si, mulsum from 
mulgeo; mer-si, mersum from mergeo; spar-si, sparsum from 
sparg-o; &c. 

{U) after u; e.g. flu-o compared with flue-tus; struo with 
strue-tus; fruor with fruc-tus, friiges; su-men from sug-o; ju¬ 
mentum from jungo (jug-); fl-mor compared with uy-poy. 

(c) before v; e.g. vivo (for gvigvo) compared with vic-tns, 
vixi (cf. Engl. ‘‘the qiiick and dead”); ni vis with nix, ninguit 
(it ; conivere with conixi, nixus, nic-to; brevis (for breg- 

vis) with jSpaxvs] 16 vis with malo from mag-volo. 

before m in a few words; e.g. conta-minare, comp. contag-es; 
fla-men, a priest^ comp. flag-rare, fulg-ere, flamma; examen for 
exagmen; sfl-men for sflg-men; u-mor for ug-mor (cf. vy-po?); sti¬ 
mulus for stig-mulus (comp. in-stig-are). (But augmen, coagmen¬ 
tum, fragmen, sagmen, tegmen, &c. preseiwe the g.) 

(^) before i in derivatives with stem mag-; e.g. major, ma¬ 
jestas for mag-ior, mag-iestas; and perhaps in ajo for ag-io, comp. 
ad-ag-ium. 

3. Initial g before n was rarcly rctained in classical times; e.g. 
nascor, natus for gnascor (i. e. gen-a-scor), gnatus (which is found 
in Vcrgll and in componnds cognatus, prognatus, 6 cc,)- nosco for 
gnosco (which is found in S. C. de Bacc. and also in compounds 
cognosco, ignotus, ignominia); narus (C. Or. 47) for gnarus (so 
often written: also in comp. ignarus); navus for gnavus; nixus for 
gnlxus (fi om g^nu, the ktiee^'^ norma compared with "yvcop-ifxos. 
(Comp. English pronunciation of gnaxu, gnat^ gnarl^ knee.') In the 
proper namc Gnseus (which abbreviated is written Cn.) the g remained. 

Also befoi-e 1; e.g. lact-is compared with yaXaKr-os. 


H. 


Character as above. 

Sound: the rough breathing, as in English. 

Pb, cb, tb, were not sounded either as in English or as in 
German; but as p + b, k + b, t-fb; i. e. a rough breathing imine- 
diately after an ordinary p, k, t. 
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PosiTiON: never final, either of a word (exccpt a few inteijec- 
tions) or syllable; and never before a consonant. 

After the consonants p, c, t, r it is found chiefly in Greek 
words. Insciiptions of the 7tii centtiry u.c. give it, though rarely 
iintil cir. 660 u.c. After cir. 700 u.c. they give it regularly; e.g. 
philosophus, Achilles, Thyrsis, &c. Cicero (Or. 48, § 160) says that 
at one time he spoke as the old Romans did, pulcros, Cetegos, Kar- 
taginein, triumpos: afterwards he conformed to the ordinary prac- 
tice, and said Phryges, Pyrrhus (not Eruges, Burrus, as Ennius 
wrote); but stili sepulcra, coronas, lacrimas, Otones, Matones, 
Csepiones. Catullus wrote an epigram (lxxxiv) ridiculing the 
pronunciation of chonimoda for commoda, hinsidias for insidias. 
See Geli. ii. 3, xiii. 6, where Nigidius is quoted: “Rusticus fit 
sermo, si aspires perperam.” According to Quintii, i. 5, 20, some 
inscriptions had choronaj, chenturiones, praechones. 

Represextation: (i) In Greek, by the sign of the roiigh 
breathing; e.g. Horatius, ‘Opartos; Hernici, "'Epz/iKes; Hostilius, 
‘OorrtXtos*; <StC. 

(ii) Of Greek rough breathing; e.g. ‘HpoSoToy, Herodotus; 
17pojff, heros; 'PoSottt;, Rhodope; nPyrrhus; &c. 

ph, ch, th respectively for (^, ;^, e.g. Amphipolis; 

XiOff, Chios; GecrcraXoi, Thessali; OaXa^os, thalamus; &c. 

CORRESPOXDENCE: I. to original Indo-European gh. 

'Z. Initial h to Greek e.g. pre-hendo, ^avdavoi'^ helvus, 
;(Xo-77, ;^Xa)-pos; h6ri, hes-ternus, (where the 0 is parasitical); 
hiemps, hib-ernus, )(La>Vy Avord iised by 

Lucilius for hollo-aj of baml), hirundo, ^eXiSoii/; hira, hilla, 
haru-spex (but see § 136. 4), hisco, ;^aiVa), 

cTKco ; hortus, cors (for cohors), x_opros ; humi, y^ap-aL 

Medial h to Greek ^ in veh-o, vec-tus, e;^a), o;^6a>. 

3. to a Sabine f^; e.g. haedus, Sab. faedus; hariolus, Sab. 
fariolus; harena, Sab. fasena; hordeum, Sab. fordeum; hircus, Sab. 
fircus; hostis, Sab. fostis. Quintilian attributes fordeum, fcedos 
(faedos, Halm) to the old Romans (i. 4. 14). 

So forctus and horctus are said to have both been used with the 
meaning of bonus; and horda to have been an old form for forda, 
pregnant. Perhaps horreum is connected with far. 

Ixfluexce: none. 

^ So Spanish has h for Latin f; e. g. hijo for filius. 
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Weakness: i. changes (or reverts?), after a vowel, to c (before 136 
t or b) ; e. g. v 61 i-o, vectus, vexi ( = vec-si); trah-o, tractus, traxi. 

2. li was not a consonant, so as to affect the quantity of a 
preceding syllable or prevent the elision of a preceding final vowel; 
e. g. inhibet; tollit humo; tollite humo. 

3. H between two vowels dropped out, and the vowels if like 
one another coalesced. Thus Plautus uses dehibeo, praehibeo, for 
which afterwards debeo, praebeo. So comprehendo, comprendo; 
cohors, cors; ahenus, ae-nus; vehemens (always two syllables only 
in verse), vemens; nihil, nil; mihi (and not very frequently), mi, 
existed side by side. Dehinc as monosyllable sometimes in Augus- 
tan verse. Mehercules as trisyllable (mercules) in Phaedrus. 

Incoho is an older form for which inchoo is found as early as 
the second century after Christ at least. 

4. In several words the pronunciation appears to have been 
nncertain, and the spelling varied accordingly; e. g. harundo, 
harena, heres, holus, hordeum; aruspex, 6d6ra, ei (interjection), grus, 

. erciscundae, umgrus, timor (the preferable spelling is here given). 
Gellius (ii. 3) speaks of h being formerly found in haUucinor, 
heluor, honera, honustum. Late inscriptions insert and omit h 
almost at random; e.g. haditus, hii, hauctoritas; 6mini, abitat, 
inospita. In modem Italian h is not sounded. 

In foreign proper names both spellings often occur; e.g. Hiberus, 
Iberus; Hirpini, Irpini; Hannibal, Annibal; (Scc. 

J i.c. I as consonant. 

Character: same as the vowel I. In the middle of words 137 
Cicero is said to have written the i twice; e.g. Aiiax, Maiia. In¬ 
scriptions of the imperial time, rarely any of earlier date, use a tali 
I for the consonantal i between two vowels. The form j is modern. 

Sound: As English y. In the middle between two vowels it 138 
probably gave a sound to the preceding vowel, as if forming a 
diphthong with it, besides its own sound of y. Thus Aiiax or Ajax 
would be sounded as (English) Ay-yax; Pompeiius or Pompejus as 
(English) Pompa-yus; quojus as Engl. quoy-yus; cujus as Engl. 
cwee-yus. 

For j after consonants in verse see below, § 142. 2. 

Position: never final. I is consonantal (i) when it stands 139 
as initial, before any of the vowels a, e, o, u, in Latin words (except 
iens from ire, to go ); e.g. jacio, jeci, Jovis, jugum, ^c. 

(2) when it stands between two vowels, in Latin and some 
Grcck words, viz.; 
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aj-; Gajus (but in Martial, nom. Gaitis; voc. Gai), Trajanus, 
Bajse, Cajeta, bajulus, major, ajo; Achaja, Maja, Ajax, Grajus. 

ej-; Aquileja, Veji, pulejum, legulejus, plebejus, jejunus, pejor, 
ejus, ejulo, mejo, pejero; and proper names, as Pompejus (voc. 
Pompei as trisyllable in Ovid; as disyllable in Hor.). 

oj-; quojus, Troja, Bojos (acc, pl.). 

uj-; cujus, hiijus. In tenuia, tenuior, assiduior, i is a vowel, 
u consonantal. For compounds of jacio see below. 

Representation: (i) in Greek by t; e.g. Junius, 'Iovulos^ 
Julius, Vejos (acc.), Ovr^iws] Gajus, Fatos; Pompejus, 

TloiJ, 7 ri]Los] Appulejus,’A7r7rovX»Jtoff; &c. 

(ii) of Greek t, which sometimes forms a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel; e.g. aUs, Ajax, or (Gic.) Aiiax; Tpota, Troja; Scc. 

Correspondexce: i. to an original Indo-European j. 

2. to Greek f (perhaps Engl. dy); e.g. jugum, fuyoi/; Juppiter, 

Jovis, Z€vs (i.c. Ajevff); jus, fw/xos. 

3. to Greek 5 ; e.g. ja-m, 5 ?}. 

4. to Greek rough breathing; e.g. j6cur, ^7rap; juvenis, 

Substitutioni i, for di, gi (the i first becoming j, and then 1^2 
pushing out the preceding consonant); e.g. major for magior; Janus 
for Dianus. 

2. In verse the vowel i becomes sometimes hardened to j. Thus 
in Plautus in scjo, djes (scio, dies); filjo, otjum: in the dactylic poets, 
arjetat, arjetibus (Ver^Stat. Sil.), abjete, parjete, parjetibus (Verg. 
Sil.), fliijorum (or flvulorum), steljo, omnja, precantja (Verg.); 
vindemjator, Nasidjeni, and (in alcaics) consiljum, principjum 
(Hor.); abjegnse (Prop.), antjum, promuntorjum (Ovid, but see 
§940); ludjum (Juv.). So also in words compounded of semi- 
(e.g. semjanimus, semjesus), unless the i be really elided (e.g. sem- 
animis, semesus). In Statius tenuja, tenujore (or tenvia, tenviore?) 
appear to occur; for tenvja, &c. seem impossible. 

In conubium probably the u is short in the numerous cases, in 
which the metre has been supposed to require conubjum. (See 
Luc. Mulier, p. 258, and Munro on Lucret, iii. 776.) 

Influence: i. caused the omission of a preceding conso- 143 
nant; e.g. pejor for p6d-ior, /ower (compare pes-simus, pessum); 
pejgro for perjero (in good MSS.), later per-jilro; di-judico, tra-mitto, 

&c. for disjudico, transmitto (cf. t 68. 3); rejectus, rejecto, for red- 
jectus, red-jecto; sejugis for sexjugis; Janus for Djanus (for 
Dianus); see § 160. 2 
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The etFect attributed to j by the old grammarians that it 
lengthens a preceding vowel is usually explicable either by the ab- 
sorption of a consonant, or by the vowel being long independently; 
but the proniinciation (§ 138) may have had some eftect; e.g. 111 
hoius, quoius (hiijus, cujus). 

2. At a late period of the language it caused, (when followed by 
a vowel,) the assibilation of a preceding c, g, t, d; viz. ci, ti = clii, 
or shi; gi, di = 1i (either with French or English pronunciation of 
j). This assibilation is not proved for any period of Latin proper 
before the 3rd or 4th century after Christ. Instances of it are 
found in old Umbrian and Oscan. 

Weakness: i. j was vocalised (rarely), when occurring be- 144 
tween two vowels, and absorbed the succeeding vowel; e. g. biga 
for bi-juga. 

2, Jacio in composition becomes -icio or -jecio, not -jlcio. The 
regular forms are abicio, adicio, conicio, deicio, eicio, inicio, obicio, 
proicio, reicio, traicio, the first syllable being regularly long, till end 
of Augustan age. (Manilius, Liican, Martial, &c. have it short.) 
Dis-jacio became dissicio; por-jacio, porricio. Probably abicio, 
conicio, 6<c. were pronounced abbicio, connicio, &c. Sometimes 
the vowels were contracted, e.g. eicit (Lucr.), reice (Verg.) as di- 
syllables. Of jgcio (cf. § 42 end) we have instances in the presents 
ejecit, trajecere (Lucr.). For Roman theory see Quint. i. 4 § ii; 
Geli. IV. 17. From ajo come iis, ait. 

In the same way the i of capio, fugio, &c. dropped awav before 
-is, ; e, g. capis, capit (tor capiis, &c.); and the i of the'i- stems 
dropped away in the genitive sing. and dat. abi. plural; e.g. navis 
for navi-is; nav-ibus for navi-ibus. 

3. In late imperial inscriptions z is sometimes written for j; 
e.g. Zesus, Zanuari for Jesus, Januari: or Gi; e.g. Gianuaria, Giove 
for Januaria, Jove. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

DENTALS AND LINGQALS. 

T. 

Character : as above, but with the top stroke sometimes 145 
slanting, and sometimes mainly or entirely to the right or left of 
the vertical stroke. 

Souxd: the sharp dental mute; English t. 146 

PosiTiox: frequently final, being so used in verbal inflexions 147 
of the third person. Also in some coiijunctions. 
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As initial it can stand immediately before r, and in the oldest 
language also (rarely) before 1; e.g. tlatum, stlis. In Greek words 
before 1 or m; e.g. Tlepolemus, Tmessiis. It can also stand imme¬ 
diately after an initial s; e, g. st»o, stravi: and in Greek words after 
p; e. g. Ptolemaeus. 

On its aspiration see under H (§ 132). 

Representation: (i) in Greek by t; e.g. Titus, TtVo?; Pala- 14S 
tium, SlaKariov] Scc. 

(ii) («) of Greek r; e.g. AtrcoXo/, .ffitoli; iMiXTioST/r, Miltiades; 
aarpou, astrum; &c. 

(b) of Greek 6 , in early period (see § 132); e.g. Kopipdos, Co- 
rintus; ^/arpoi^, teatnim; ^tao-o?, tiasus; Scc. 

(c) of Greek 8, only in two or thi*ce of the oldest inscriptions; 
e.g. 'AXe^apSpoPj Alixentrom; Kao-o-di/Spa, Casenter. (Comp. Quin¬ 
tii. I. 4, 16.) 

Correspoxdexce: i, to original Indo-European t. 149 

2. to Greek t; e.g. ten-do, ten-eo, reipco; taurus, ravpos] tu, 
tuus, TU Dor. (o"u Att.), reoyj tuli, tollo, tolerare, toX-/xoco, Tkrj-vm\ 
terminus, reppa'^ tero, ter-es, trua, Teipto^ rpi^oy^ rpu/xa; torr-eo, 
repaopuL] StO, Sisto, crrafri?, L(TTJ]pi] di-stillg-uo, (rrLy-pa^ 
sterno, stra-tus, torus, a-Top-evvvpt, a-Tpco-pvt]] stella (for ster-ula), 
do-T»;p (dcTTfp-); t6go, areyoi] et, eVt; peto, praspes, TreVo/nai, ttl-tttoo] 
pateo, Tr€T-avvvpi ; &c. 

3. st sometimes to Greek o-tt; e.g. sttideo, o-TreuSco; so talpa, 
o-TTrtXa^ (also cTKaXoil /); turgeo, cnrapyaoi) (the s having fallen oflf as in 
tego, areyo)') ; Scc, 

SuBSTiTUTiox: I. for d (in the preposition ad) before t; e.g. 15° 
at-tineo for adtineo, Scc. Also, in the old language, cette for 
cSdite, froni imperative cSdS. 

2 . for final d in a few words (in inscriptions) in and after the 
8th century u.C.; e.g. aput, aliut, quitquit, it; and in and after, 
rarely before, 4th century after Christ, set, at (for preposition 
ad). Haut is found in republican inscriptions. Ut is probably for 
quod. 

3. For confusion of ti with ci see under C (§ iio. 4). 

Ixfluence: i. changes a preceding b, g to p, c; e.g. scrip-tum 151 
fromscrib-o; ac-tum frorn agoh So the prepositions ad, ob, sub 

' Lachmann (Liicr. p. 54) generalizing from Gellius’ statements 
(IX, 6 , XII. 3), lays down the following rules for the quantity of the 
vowel in past participles and frequentativas. Stems in b, g, d and u (for 
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were changed (in pronunclation, though the spelling varies); e.g. 
at-tineo, optimo, supter, &c. 

2. A preceding d or t is softened to s before a suffix com- 
mencing with t, if it was important to preserve the suffixal t; e.g. 
tons-trix from tond-eo (tonsrix was almost unpronounceable); ras¬ 
trum from rad-o; eques-tris from equit-, nom. eques; est, eat^ for 
edt (i. e. edit, the t being preserved as the sign of the 3rd pers.). 
(See below (§ 152. 3) for another course which the language adopted 
iii order to avoid the double dental.) 

3. retains a preceding original s, which before a vowel has 
passed into r; e.g. us-tus from ur-o; tos-tus (comp. tes-ta) from 
torr-eo; mses-tus from maerere; arbus-tum from arbos, arbor; 
hones-tus from honos, honor; sceles-tus from scelus, sceler-is; &c. 

4. requires the insertion of p, if m would otherwise have 
preceded it; e. g. em-p-tus, prom-p-tus from emo, sumo. The p is 
involuntarily pronounced, as the organs change from pronouncing 
m to pronouncing t (or s, § 70). 

Weakxess: i. Initial t feli olf before 1; e.g. lis for stlis; 
locus for stlocus; latum for tlatum. 

2. Drops away or is assimilated before s; e.g. misi from mitto; 
percussi from percutio ; <Scc. 

At the end of a word one s only is retained, and the preceding 
vowel, if short, usually remains so; e.g. virtds for virtut-s; regens 
for regent-s (originally regentis, §245. 2); sors for sort-s; equgs for 
equet-s (equit-); compos for comp6t-s; damnas for damnat-s ; &c. 
But paries, abies, aries for parigt-s, &:c. 

3. The initial t of a suffix is changed (but see § 151. 2) to s 
after t, d, Ig, rg, 11, rr, and in a fevv^ other cases, the last letter of the 
stem being then assimilated or omitted; e.g. casum for cad-tum; 
divisum for divid-tiun; messum for met-tum, mer-sum for merg- 
tum; pul-sum from pello, (but in expultrix compared with expulsor 
the t resumes its place in order to prevent the combination sr). 

So also vicensiimus or vicesimus for vicent-tumus; tricensumus 
or trigesimus for trigent-tumus; pes-simus for ped-timus ; &c, 

On eques-tris for equet-tris, see above § 151. 2. 

4. tn, tm were not allowable combinations in Latin. (.ffitna 
is Greek.) Hence e.g. vice-nus for vicent-nus; sexagenus for 
ssxagint-nus; &c. 

gu) Icngthen the preceding vowel (e.g. actus, strdetus from ago, struo): 
iii c, shorten it (e.g. dictus from dico); in p, t, are short except missus, 
sensus: in m, n, 1, r, s, h, retain quantity of present tense. 
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5. Final t had a weak position. Thus it fcll off: 

(«) in Umbrian; e.g. habe, facia for habet, faciat; 

Q)) in the oldest Latin inscriptions of Picenum; e.g. dede for 
dedet (i.e. dedit). (This is the only word in 3rd pers. sing. which 
occurs in these inscriptions.) 

(r) in vulgar inscriptions on walls of Pompeii; e.g. ama, valia, 
parci for amat, valeat, parcit, (but the t is much oftener retained); 

{d) frequently in inscriptions of fifth century after Christ and 
later; e.g. fece, quiesce, militavi, vixi, for fecit, quiescit, militavit, 
vixit, &c. 

6. nt feli off in 3rd pers. plur. perf. in Cato, Sallust, dactylic 
poets, &c. (Gic. Or. 47, § 157); e.g. scripsere, amavere for scripse¬ 
runt, amaverunt. 

In late inscriptions sometimes fecenm, vivon, &c. are found for 
fecerunt, vivent (vivunt). 

7. A long vowel preceding a final t was shortened; e.g. amat 
compared with amas, amatis; amargt compared with amares, ama¬ 
retis; 5 cc. 


D. 

Character : as above. 153 

SouxD: the flat dental mute: English d. di before a vowel, 154 
at and after the end of the 4th century after Christ, was pro- 
nounced ‘cum sibilo,' i.e. probably as ji or as j, with English or, 
perhaps, French sound of j. (See below under Z, § 195.) 

Position : final only in sed, haud, ad, apud, and the pro- ^55 
nouns id, quod, istud, illud, aliud. (Often final in early Latin, see 
below § 160. 6.) 

Never immediately precedes another consonant in same sylla- 
ble, except in a few Greck words, and Drusus (said to be from the 
Gallic, Suet. Ttb. 3); and see § 158. 

Representation : (i) in Greek by e.g. Decius, Acklos; 
Caedicius, Kai^Uios] Domitius, Ao}iltlos\ Fidense, <i?Lbr}vrj\ &c. 

(ii) of Greek e.g. bpiiravov, Drepanum; Ar^jiocrOivr^s^ Demo¬ 
sthenes ; Statra, diaeta; &c. 

CoRRESPONDENCE : I. to an original Indo-European d, and 157 
(medial) dh. The final d of the ablative corresponds to an ori¬ 
ginal t. 
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%. {a) to Greek e.g. ddmare, BafidCo>] daps, Sarrro), Sel- 
TTvovj densus, Satruff; ddmus, defxco, SojLtos; dexter, dare, 

dator, 5oT7p, Sificopi; dClus, SoXo?; duo, dis-, dubius, dvo, dU, dia-- 
(Toy; §do, es-ca, eSo), dens, 6dovs (ofioi^r-); op-pidum, pe(d)s, 

TreSoi/, TToS-, (TTot'?); scindo, axlC^y ^^^da, uScop; Scc. 

( 6 ) to Greek medial e.g. fido, fides, Tret^co, ttlo-tis] gau¬ 
dere, yr) 6 €Lv] va(d)s, vad-imonium, u€ 6 -\ov. 

SuBSTiTUTiox: I. for tv before r in worcis derived from 158 
quattuor; e.g. quadraginta, quadra, quadrupes, quadriduum (not 
quatriduum), &c. 

2. once (in a very old vase inscription) for final t: fecid for 
fecit. (The Oscan had sometimes the 3rd pers. sing. in d.) So in 
t\iQ Mon. Ancyw adque, aliquod, for atque, aliquot. In late imperial 
inscriptions occasionally capud for caput; reliquid for reliquit; &c. 


Ixfluexce: i. requires a preceding consonant to be flat; e.g. ,3^ 
sub-duco, ab-do, 5 :c. 

2. changes preceding m to n; e.g. con-do (for com-do), &c. 

3. changes a following t to s, and then is assimilated or 
omitted; e.g. divi-sum for divid-tum; scan-sum for scand-tum; 
fossa from fdd-io; &c. (For d before tr see below.) In the prae- 
Giceronian language cette for c6dite is found. 


AVeakxess: i. Initial d before v dropped off, the v be-i6c 
Corning b; e.g. duonus becomes bonus. See § 76. 

2. Initial d before j dropped off; e.g. J6vis for (old) Dibvis; 
Janus for fiianus; juvenis, Jdnius from stem diu-; jacio compared 
with Blo)kco, BicLKTcop ; Scc. 

3. Before the initial tr of a suffix, d changed to s. (ITe t 
was retained becaiise sr was unpronoiinceable.) e.g. tonstrix for 
tond-trix; claus-trum for claud-trum; ras-trum for rad-trum; ros¬ 
trum for rod-trum; frus-tra for fraud-tra; «Scc. 

4. Before the initial m, 1, n of a suffix, d feli off or was assi¬ 
milated; e.g. ese-mentum from csedgre; ra-mentum from rM-ere; 
ra-mus compared with radix; Scc. 

sca-la (for scand-la) from scand-gre; nitela or nitella for nite¬ 
dula. 

fi-nis (for fid-nis) from findo; mercennarius for mercednarius. 

5. Before s, d is assimilated or falis away; e.g. ces-si for 
ced-si; ten-si for tend-si; &c. See also § 159. 3. 

At the end of a word, the d being assimilated, one s only re- 
mains, and the preceding vowel, if short, remains so; e.g. Incfis 
for incuds; heres for hereds; lapis for lapids; compes for compeds; 
[pes, vas (from stems pgd-, vad-), are long as being mono- 
syllables]. 
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6. Final d feli ofF at aii early period from thc ablative case 
of which it appears to have been the characteristic. It is not 
fonncl in any inscription later than the S. C, de Bacc. 186 B.c. 
and is not found constantly even in the earliest inscriptions. The 
Oscan shows this d: the Umbnan and other Italian dialects (Vol- 
scian, Sabellan) do not, though some inscriptions are much older 
than the Latin. Plautus probably used it or not as he chose. 

This ablatival d has dropped ofF also from the adverbs supra, 
infra (suprad, infrad), &c., and probably from interea, postea, &c.; 
also from the particle red, and the prcpositions, sed, prod, antid, 
postid, except sometimes in composition; e.g. sed-itio, red-eo, prod¬ 
est, antidhac (for antehac); &c. So also facilumed (S.C. de Bacc.)^ 
for later facillimo. 

The pronouns me, te, se (both accusative and ablative) were in 
early times med, ted, sed. 

Of the final d of the imperative (also retained in Oscan), one 
example is found in Festus and others in early inscriptions: see 

p. 190 n. 

7. In the particle red in composition, the d was frequently 
eithcr assimilated, or feli ofF, the vowel being lengthened to com¬ 
pensate. Thus reddo, recido, or reccido, rejectus always: redduco 
or reduco in early poets including Lucretius; reliquiae, religio, 
relicuus inLiicr.; (reliquiae, Scc. in iambic &c. (Plaut.Ter. Phaedr. 
Sen.); rSlicus in Persius and later poets;) receptus, relictus (Lucii.); 
rellatus and relatus (Lucr.). The perfect stem has always a long 
first syllable in repperi, reppuli, rettuli, rettudi, probably as a joint 
effect of the original red and the loss of the reduplication. In 
other words the d is lost without compensation. 

8. The preposition prod always drops the d in composition 
except before a vowel; e. g. prodeo, prodest, but prosum, produco. 
But the 0 is always lengthened, except in a few words, viz. prft- 
cella, pronepos, prdneptis, protervus, and before f (except profero, 
proficio, profligo, profio); usually propago (noun and verb), pro¬ 
curo, and, rarely, prdpello, Proserpina. (In Greek words pro is 
always short, except prologus and sometimes propino.) 

9. D in the preposition ad is usually assimilated to a follov/’- 
ing p, c, g, t, 1. r, n; e. g. apparet, accipio, aggero, attinet, alloquor, 
arripio, annuo (but adnepos). It is usually omittcd before gn, sp, 
sc, st; e.g. agnosco, aspicio, ascisco, asto. It always remains be- 
fore.b, j, v,m;e.g. adbibo, adjuvo, advena, admiror; and in inscrip¬ 
tions before q, f, s^; e.g. adquiro, adfero, adsigno. 

^ The retention of the d is iiot a proof of the proniinciation, as we 
see from the pim in Piant, i. 2. 67. MI. Adsum apud te eccum. 
AC, Ego elixus sis volo. 'J'he proniinciation was assum. 
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P'or the more iisual atque, ad-que is found in the Mon. Ancyr 
and frequently in other inscriptions. 

IO. Final d in old Latin sometimes changed to r. Thus in ad 
in composition, chiefly before v and f; e.g. arvocatos, arvorsum, 
arveho, arvena; arfines, arfari, arfuisse. Hence arbiter from ad- 
beto, arcesso for ad-cesso. 

So also meridies for niedi-dies (according to the Romans) ; 
Ladinum on old coins for Larinum; apor (iii Festus) for apud. 
Gomp. aud-io, aur-is ear, 

ir. In quicquid, quicquam, cette (for cSdite), d is assimilated. 

In quo-circa (for quod-circa, comp. idcirco), hoc (for hodce), d 
is omitted. 

For the more usual haud, are found haut, and in early Latin 
(and in mss. of Livy and Tacitus) before consonants hau. (For 
aput, set, &c. see § 150, and for the practical omission of d in apud 
in the comic poets, see § 295. 4.) 


N. 


Character: as above. ,61 

Souxd: both (i) dental, and (2) guttural, nasal. ,62 

1, as dental nasal usually, like English n. 

2. as guttural nasal (“n adulterinum’’) before a guttural (c, q, 

g, X); sounded like Fnglish ng, (or u in biky, finger). Varro {ap. 
Prisc. I. 39) said the oldest Roman writers followed the Greek m 
writing g for n before c and g; e.g. aggulus for angulus (comp. 
Greek «y^cuAo?); agguilla (comp. j agcora (comp. ayKvpa)\ 

agceps for anceps; aggens for angens; iggerunt for ingerunt. 

Positioni final, only i. in nom. acc. sing. of neuter nouns in i6j 
-men, and a few others; e.g. gluten (n), &c.; tibicen, cornicen, 
tubicen, fidicen (for tibicinus), Scc. 

2, in some adverbs; e. g. in, an, sin (for si-ne), quin (for qui-ne), 
tamen; also viden, audin, Scc, (for vides-ne, audis-ne). 

3. in Greek words; e.g. splen, sindon, Scc. 

Never after another consonant in an initial combination (§ ii), 
except in a few words which in the older language began with gn 
(see § 129. 3), Never initial before another consonant. 

Freqiient before t and s at end of a word (§ 271). 

Rerresentation: (i) in Greek by i/, or, before gutturals, by 164 
y; e.g. Faunus, Numitor, Ne/xeVcop; Cincius, Kiy/cioy; uncia, 

ovyKia or oryyta; Longus, Aoyyos ; Scc. 
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(ii) of Greek i/, or, before gutturals, y; c.g. yi/w/xcoi/, gnomon; 
llai/, Pan; ' 2 eLpr)u^ Siren; ‘Ayyicr/;?, Anchises; dTToyyia^ spongia; 
Conmcanius, Kopoy/cai^tos (Polyb.) ; SiC. 

Correspondexce: i. to an original Indo-European n. ,65 

2. to Greek i/, or, before gutturals, y; e.g. animus, anima, 
uvffios’-. g6na, yivvs ] an-helo, dm; in, eV, ch (for eW); maneo, 
me-mm-i, mens, &c., peVo), iii-fiov-a^ fiiv-os, &c.; N6ro (a Sabine 
Word), dvijp (rti^ep-); novus, uios (i/efoy); anas (anat-s), urjcrcraj nix, 
niv-is, nin-guit, j/i^erdy, nun-c, uvv; unguis, nuo, co¬ 

niveo, vGvcOj i^ucrrd^ot), Scc. 

SuBSTiTUTiON: I. For m before all but labia) consonants; e.g. i6g 
con-cors, con-gero, conjux, Scc. (sec under m, § 86 . 4). 

2. nn for nd. There is some evidence for forms distennite, 
dispennite for distendite, dispendite (Pl. Mil. 1407); and tennitur 
for tenditur (Ter. Pb. 330). 

Influence: i. causes c, s, t, d, m to fall out before it; e.g. 167 
Id-na for luc-na; pono for posno; vicSnus for vicentnus; fi-nis for 
fid-nis (undo); septenus for septem-nus; novenus for novem-nus, &c. 

2. ns, nf lengthened the preceding vowel. See Cic. Or. 48, 

§ 159: “ * Indoctus’ dicimus brevi prima littera, ‘insanus’ producta, 
‘inhumanus’ brevi, ‘ infelix’ longa; et ne multis, quibus in verbis eae 
primae litterae sunt, quae in sapiente atque felice, producte dicitur, in 
ceteris omnibus breviter.” So Consus, Consualia, consules (acc.), 
consilia, Considius, are written Kwi/o-o?, KayvaovaXia, Ka>p(rov\as^ 
Kctivcrikia, Kcoj/o-tfitos* (Gionys. flal.); Consentia, Kcoi/o-ej/rm (Appian), 
Kwcei/rta (Strab.); Constantinus, Kcouaravrtvos (Dio Cass.); cen¬ 
sus, accensus, Kfjvao^y dKic-qvao^ (Inscr.); Censorinus, KrjvacopLvos 
(Mon. Ancyr. App,); Ramnenses, Titienses, "Pajxvrivo-r]^, TirLijua-rj^ 
(Plut.). [Compare with Centenius, K^vtijvlos (Polyb., App.); Cen¬ 
turiones, Kevrvpitoves (Polyb.).J 

Weakxess; i. changes to m before a labial (p, h, m), though jtB 
the change is not ahvays marked in writing; e.g. imperator, impe¬ 
rium (sometimes inperium); compleo (conpleo), imbuo, commuto. 
Immortalis (often inmortalis) ; &c. 

2. in drops its n in composition before gn; e.g. i-gnavus, i- 
gnarus, i-gnosco, i-gnominia. (Compare § 86. 4.) 

3. Before s it frequently falis away, sometimes is assimilated: 

(a) in adjectiva! suffixes; e.g. formosus for formonsus (Verg.); 

verrucossus, imperiossus (Augustaninscript.); Maluginesis (ib.); 


4—2 
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Thermeses (also Thermcnses, Termenses, in some inscr. A.u.c. 
683); Pisatireses (very old inscn). Cicero is said to have writ- 
ten Megalesia, Foresia, Hortesia. So "Opr/jo-ios for Hortensius. 

In late inscriptions also in pres. part.; e.g. doles, lacrimas for 
dolens, lacrimans, <Scc. 

(^) numeral suffixes; e.g. quoties, vicies, miUies, &:c., vicesimus, 
millesimus, &c. are post-Augiistan forms for quotiens, viciens, 
vicensumus (or vicensimus), Scc. 

(c) in stems; e.g. cesor, in prae-Aug. inscriptions for censor; 
mostellarla from monstrum (mostrum, Verg.); tosillae (C. A^.Z). 

2. 54) for tonsillae; trimestris for trimenstris; tilsus, passus, 
fressus, also tunsus, pansus, frensus. So elephas for elephans; 
trastrum (Verg.) for transtrum. 

4, n final (or ns?) falis away ahvays in nom. case of stems in 
-on; e.g. homo, cardo (homon-, cardon-), sermo, ohlivio (sermon-, 
ohlivion-), Scc. Theoretically the change would be homons, homoss^ 
hornos, then (to avoid confusion with 0- stems) homo. 

So ceteroqui, alioqui, for pree-Augustan caetero-quin, Scc, 

Insertion: i. Athamans, Indigens in Augustan inscriptions 169 
for Athamas, Indiges, Scc. Also thensaurus (tensaurus?) in Plautus 
for Orjcravpos. 

2. in verbal fonns; e.g. tango (sec Book II). So also con¬ 
junx, conjugis from jug-, jungo. 


L. 

Character: ahvays asabove, after 570 01*580 A.u.c. Before 170 
that the earlier form (with the bottom stroke not hoiizontal but 
forming an acute angle with the other), once exclusively used, was 
stili in use. 

Souxd: as in English. 171 

PosiTiON: final only in a few nouns in nom. and neuter acc. 172 
cases sing. It can stand immediately before a mute at the end of a 
syllable; e.g. sculptus, calx, &c.; and immediately after p, h, c, g at 
beginning of a syllable; e.g. pluma, hiandus, clamo, glans, Scc. 

Represextatiox: i. in Greek by X ahvays; e.g. Publius 173 
Lentulus, IIoTrXioj A£Vroi»Xn? (Polyb.), novTrXtoy AevrXos (Appian); 
Popillius, IIoTriXXio?; Latini, AqtIvol; Scc. 

2. of Greek X; e.g. p^Xa/zu?, chlamys; d>vXX/?, Phyllis; ‘EXcV;;, 
Helena; Scc. 

Correspondenxe: i. to an original Indo-European 1 or r. 174 
[Some (e.g. Schleicher) consider 1 to arise ahvays from a weakening 
of an original r]. 
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2. to GreekX; c.g. alius, uWoi; dulcis, yXvKvs] volvo, eXvc» 
(ffX-); oleum, (Xaiov; calx, Xa| (for /cXaJ); lana, Xa^vt]; lego, 
X€ya>] leo, X/f, Xecav] luo, Xfo)*, lavo, ad-luo, Xovto; ululo, dXoXu^ca; 
fallo, cr0dXXco5 pdlex, yj/vWa] ulna, cdXeV/yj volo, jSovXofiaL] Scc. 

3. to Greek p (rarcly); c.g, veUus, viUus, Ipo? (ionic), tpiov; 
balbus, jSap^apos] lilium, Xelpiov. 

4. to Greek 5; c.g. lacruma, daKpvov] levir, daijp; oleo, 6dor, 
o^cD (perf, dS-o) 5 -a), odpijo 

Substitution: for m, d, n or r beforel. See next section. In 175 
composition coni- generally bccame con-, sometimes coi-; e.g. colle¬ 
gium; Scc. In inscriptions conlegium, conlega till about end of 
Augustus’ reign; then collegium, &c. (Momms. Epbem. I. p. 79.) 

In usuali y remained. Ad generally became al; e. g. allOQLuor, <S:c. 

Influexce: i. Assimilates to itself err omits a preceding 176 
c, d, n, r, s, x, an intervening short vowel being omitted; e.g. 
paulius for pauculus; lapillus for lapid-ulus; sella for sedula; 
corolla for coron-dla; Catullus for Caton-tllus; Hispallus for His- 
panulus; Asellus for Asin-ulus; prelum for pren-lum (from pre¬ 
mo); agellus for ager-lus; qualus for quas-lus (comp. quasillus); 
ala for ax-la (or axilla); velum for vex-lum (or vexillum). 

2. 1 prefeiTed 6 or u before it; e.g. salto, insulto, comparcd 
with tracto, detrecto; poculum with pulcer (old polcer); &c. 

(§ 204. 2, e.) 

11 preferred e; e. g. vello compared with vulsus; fiscella with 
fiscina; 3 :c. (§ 213, 5.) 

3. caused the omission of a preceding initial t or guttura]; e.g. 
latus for tlatus (tollo); lis for stlis; Idcus for stldcus; lamentum 
compared with clamo; lac (lact-) with yaXa^r-; or the insertion 
(or transposition) of a short vowel between; e.g. scalpo, sculpo 
compared with yXd^co, yXvffxo] dulcis with yXvKvs (for SXukv?). 

4. caused the omission of a preceding short vowel after c or p; 
e.g. vinclum, saeclum, periclum, hercle, disciplina, maniplus, for 
vinculum, Scc. ; publicus for populicus. 

5. threw off a following s; e.g. consul for consuis, sol for sols, 

Scc. vigil for vigilis. In veUe a succecding r is assimilated (vdlSsa 
becoming volere, volre, velle). 

6. Ig, 11, changed a following suffixed t into s; e.g, mulg-, 
mulsus; veli-, vailsus. 

7. changed a subsequent .1, in suffix -ali, into r; e.g. famularis, 
palmaris, vulgaris compared with talis, animaJis. frugalis, auguralis, 
ediilis, &c. 
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So also a preceding 1 is changed into r; e.g. caeruleus irom 
CtClum; Parilia from Pales. 

Weakness : In some words the spelling varied between a single 177 
and doiible 1, viz.: 

1. if i (not being a casc-inflexion) followed 1 , the grammarlans 
held that single 1 should be written; e.g. mille, milia (Mon. Ancyr. 
has millia); Messalla, Messalina; villa, vilicus; but stillicidium 
(not stilicidium) usually. So inscriptions glve both Amulius and 
Amullius; Petilia, Petillius; Popilius, Popillius; &c., but -ilius is \ 
much more frequent than -illius in most words; Pollio however is j 
more frequent than Polio. 

2. the suffix -eia is in good MSS. written >ella after a shoit 
syllablc; e.g. loquella, querella, medella; suadela, tutela, corruptela. 


R. 

Character: usually as above, but in early inscriptions the 178 
right hand lower limb is very short. 

SoUND: the sound made by vibration of the point of the tongue: 179 
rather the Italian or Scotch r, than the English. (See App. A. xiii.) 

PosiTiox: frequently final; viz. in nom. and neut. acc. sin- 180 
gular of nouns, and in ist and 3rd persons singular and pUiral of 
passive verbs. It can stand immediately before any final conso¬ 
nant; e.g. ars, arx; and immediately after an initial mute. 

Representation: i. in Greek, by p; e.g. Roma, 'PcJp?;; iSi 
Trehia, Tpe/Sta; Tiberius, Ti^epios] Hernici,'"Epj^tKe9; Brutus, Bpou- 
ro9; Scc. 

2. of Greek p; e.g. Kpanjp, crater; p/Jrcop, rhetor; ITaptj, 
Paris; &c. 

3. of Greek A; e.g. Kav$i]Xiosy cantgrius. 

Correspondenxe; i. to an original Indo-European r. 182 

2. to Greek p; e.g. ar-ma, ar-mus, ar-tus, ars, ap-, apapla-Kw^ 
apOpov^ apTios\ aro, arvum, «pow, apovpa] ratis, re-mus, epeVo-o), 
ipeTTjSi ipfTpo^'^ ardea, €pa>bios] orior, opwpi] rapa, parrvsy pa(j)ci~ 
vos; r6pente, pcVw; frigus, ptyos; radix, ptfa; rixa, epis^(epi5-); 
rivus, p/o), peOo-ts; sero, sertum, series, servus, cipco (ep-, ep-), 
veipa, oppLOS] Scc. 
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3. to Greek X (rarely); e.g. grando, ;)^aXafa; hirundo, xe- 
XtSoji/; strigilis, stringo, crrXe-yyt?, o-reX-y/y, or/jayyevo); haru-spex, 
hilla, ; curvus, Kvp-ros^ KvXkos- 

SUBSTITUTION: I. R between two vowels is frequently, and 183 
final r is sometimes, a substitute for an earlier sb But this substitu- 
tion was prior to any inscription which we have, and may probably 
be rcferred to the fointh century b.c. on the ground of Cicero’s state- 
ment (^Fam. 9, 21), that L. Papirius, consul 336 B.c. (=418 u.c), 
was the lirst of his family who ceased to be called Papisius. (Cf. 
Pompon. F)ig. i. 2. § 36.) 

This change is noted in 

(^) stems; e.g. lares for iases (in song of Arval brothers); 
aras for asas; ferias for fesias; arena for asena. Compare 
nar-is, nas-us; heri, x^^^? hes-ternus; puer, pds-us; er-am, 
gr-o, sum (for es-um); gSro, ges-tum; ilr-o, us-tum; &c. 
qusero, quaeso. 

(b) dari for dasi; dirimere, dirhibere from dis-. 

(c) noiin sufhxes; e.g. pigndra, pignus; onera, onus, onustus; 
vetSra, vetus, 8 cc. ; Vengris, Venus; Cergris, Ceres; pulvgr-is, 
pulvis. So also honor has old form honos; arbgr, arbos; robur 
had once abi. robose, and apparently nom. robus. 

So also adjectives; e.g. Papirius for Papisius; Valgrius for 
Valgsius; Veturius for Vetusius; Numerius for Numisius; ne¬ 
farius comparc-ti with nefas-tus; Etruria with Etrus-ci; me¬ 
liorem for melios-em (comp. neut. melius); plurima for 
plusima. 

[The genitive plural siiffix -rum is generally held to be for -sam; 
and the r of the passive voice to be for s; i. e. for se, the passive 
having been originally reflexive.] 

(d) r before m and n appears to have sometimes arisen from s; 
e.g. carmen is connected with casiuena (old form of camena). 

So veter-nus (for veter-inus) from vetus; diur-nus compared 
with interdius, nudius. 

2. For d in the word ad (in composition), and apud, see 

§ 160. IO. II. 

3. For i in sufhx -alis, after a stem containing 1, see § 176. 6. 


^ In some Greek dialects (e.g. Laconian, Elean, Eretrian) p is found 
for _/i72a/ s ; e.g. roip, rlp, for rois, tIs ; and for cr before consonants; 
e.g. KopprjTaL for KoapL^Tai ; but not between vowels. See Curtius, Gr. 
Etym. p. 396, ed. 2. 
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IN^'LUE^XE: I. assimilates to itsclf the final letter of the pre- 184 
positions com, in, ad, sub; e.g. corripio, irrogo, arripio, surripio. 
(jNo instances in rcpublican inscriptions,) 

2. Ghanges a preceding tv to d, in quadriduum, quadrupes, &c., 
from quattuor (§ 158). tr, later dr, is found in some eaiiy tran- 
scrlptions of Grcek words (§ 148. r). 

3. dislikes shoit i (for e) to preccde it; comp. legis, legit, 
legitur, with leggris, legere, legerem; Numerius with Numisius ; 
confgro, cont$ro compared with colligo, corrigo; pario, pepgri, com- 
perio compared with cMo, cecidi, concido; pulvis, cucumis with 
pulverem, cucumerem; anser, anseris with ales, alitis; funus, 
funeris with bomo, hominis; &:c. 

The only Latin words in which r is preceded by a short 1 are 
vir, viridis, vireo, &c.; Qvirites, Qvirinus; pirus, pirum; hirundo, 
hiriido; and dir- for dis- in composition; (e.g. dirimo). Comp. 
also Hirrus, hirrio. In vir, virtus, &:c. i is said bytheRoman gram- 
marians to have had the sound of Greek v. Cf. § 237. 

4. prefers a vowel bcfore it, instead of after it; e.g, cer-no, 
certus, compared fvith /cptVw, crevi, cre-tum; serpo, repo; sorbeo, 
po(j)€(o; porrum, TTpao-oi/; bardus,; tertius, rpiVos; corcodilus 
(sometimes), KpoKu^eLkos] caro, carnem, Kpeas'-, tarpessita (some- 
times), Tpa7T€^LTT]s’<, farcio, cjypaao-oj^ Tarsumennus, also Trasumen¬ 
nus. This metathesis appears to have been common to the Latin 
with the jEolo-Doric Greek. (Ritschl, Opusc. ii. 531.) 

5. occasioned the omission of a siibsequent s, or of s preceded 
by a short vowel; e.g. puer for puerus, tener for tenerus, orator for 
orators, &c. 

6. rr, rg converted a subsequent suffixed t to s; e.g. curr-o, 
cur-sum; merg-o, mersum; Scc. (see § 52. 3). 

Weakness: i. is assimilated to a succceding s, and then 185 
often omitted; e.g. prosa, for proversa (oratio): rusum (also 
russum) for rursum (reversum); Tuscus for Turscus (comp. Etrus¬ 
cus); tos-tus for torstus from torr-eo (which was for tors-eo, comp. 
reparop^aL). Pono for por-sino, pos-sino, posno. (Corssen.) 

2. is omitted (sometimes) when the following syllable contains 
r; e. g. mulie-bris ii‘om mulier-; fune-bris from funer- (funos-); 
febris from ferveo; pe-jerare for perjerare. 

The same dislike of the repetition of r is seen in the retention 
(or preference) of -alis instead of -aris as a suffix \^'hen an r pre- 
cedes; and in the rare occurrence of the future participle (except 
futurus) in the genitive plural. Neue (ii. 462) mentions only ven¬ 
turorum (Ov.); iturarum, exiturarum, transiturarum, moriturorum 
(Sen.); periturorum (Sen. Quintii.). 
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s. 

Character: as above; but the older form was angular. 
Other Italian alphabets, viz. Etruscan, Umbrian, and old Sabellian 
iiad two characters, 2 (or an angular s) and M, for sibilants, ap- 
parcntly the sounds s and s’n. The Samnite (Oscan) and Faliscan 
agieed with the Roman. 

Souxd: a hiss, as English initial s (e.g. in sin), i. e. s sharp. TS7 
At one time s between two vowels was probably sounded, as medial 
and hnal s is often sounded in English (e. g. reason, ;w); i. e. s flat, 
which is same as z: hence the change of s to r (§ 183), the posi- 
tion of the organs being very similar for z and r. Final s was at 
one time iiot audible. 

PosiTiON: very frequently final both in nouns and verbs. It iss 
never stands (in Latin words) immediately after an initial con¬ 
sonant ; but often before p, c, t. 

Represextation : (i) in Greek by e.g. Sergius, 2 /pytos; 189 
Spurius, 27 ropios; Kseso, Kala-cov \ Crassus, Kpao-cro?; &c. 

(ii) I. of Greek ?; (To<pi(TTi]s, sophistes; splen; &c. 

2. of Greek initial f before Cicero s time; e.g. ZrjOos^ Setus; 
sona; 6 cc, 

3. ss for Greek medial ( before Cicero s time; e.g. /ia^a, 
massa; Kcofjia^(o, comissor; [jLci\aKt((o, malacisso; ’Arrt/c/fa), Atticisso ; 

Scc. (In the Tarentine dialect such forms as Xa/<nVo-a), aaXTrlaaco 
are said to have occurred.) So the Etruscan Mezentius was in 
the older language Messentius. 

CORRESPOXDEXCE : I, to an original Indo-Europcan S. 

2. to Greek s ; e. g. sum (for es-um), elfii (for eV/xt); vestis, 
icrOi^s, €uuvfj.iii sanus, cao?, cro)? ; shs, cOs, vs] vesper, ecTrepos; 
schtum, (TKVT09] scipio, crKyjTrTpov ] sporta, cnrvpLS] &c. 

3. to Greek rough breathing; e.g. sal, aXs; salio, aXXopat; 

sex, e£; septem, eTrra; sedeo, sedes, eSo?; se, suus, e, o-^e 

(^for orfe), e^o?, (Tcjiosy serpo, repo, epTrw; simplex, aTrXoo?; silva, 
vXt]'^ sisto, i(TTT]fjit] solus (old sollus), 0X0?; sopor, somnus, u77^0?; 
socer, cKvpos] suh, utto; super, vjrep] &c. 

SuBSTiTUTiox: I. st for tt or dt, if the last t wasto be pre- iqi 
served; e.g. claustrum from claudo; tonstrix from tond-eo; eques¬ 
tris, equester fi-om eques (gquet-); &c. Cf. § 151. 2. 
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2. ss (or s) for ts or ds; e. g. clau-si for claud-si; mi-si for 
mit-si; equ6s for equgt-s; es-se for ed-se (i. e. 6dere to eat')-^ frons 
for front-s and for frond-s; &c. 

So also n (sometimes) and r (rarely) are assimilated to a follow- 
ing s, and, it may be, subsequently omitted; e.g. formosus for for- 
mon-sus (Verg., Ov.); imperiosus or -ossus for imperiomsus; vicies 
for viciens; vicesumus for vicensumus; trigesumus for trigensumus 
(see below 4); mensas (and other acc. plurals) for mensams (mensans); 
dispessus for dispan-sus; mostrum from monstriun (see next §). 

Prosa for proversa (prorsa); prosus for prorsus; rilsus (or rus¬ 
sus) for rursus, But mer-sus, ver-sus, &c. (see next §) remain (§ 42). 

3. s for t after Ig, rg, 11, rr; e. g. mul-sum for mulg-tum; mer¬ 
sum for merg-tum; cur-sum for curr-tum; pul-sum for pell-tum, 
&c. (Quintilian, i. 4. 14, speaks of mertare, pultare, as being the 
old forms for mersare, pulsare.) Rarely after single mutes; e. g. 
lap-sum for lab-tum; &c. (see § 705 and Preface). 

4. ss (or s) for dt or tt; (i. e. dt, tt, become ds, ts as in pre- 
ceding paragraph, and then by assimiiation ds, ts became ss, of which 
one s was after Cicero’s time omitted^; e.g. cessum for ced-tum; 
casum (cassum Cic.) for cad-tum; mis-sum for mitt-tum; sen-sum 
for sent-tum; divisum (divissiim Cic.) for divid-tum; &c. vicen¬ 
sumus for vicent-tilmus; trigensumus for trigent-tumus (see above 
2); &c. 

5. -iss for ios (cf. § 242) in adjectives of the superlative degree; 
e.g. durissimus for duriosimus; doctis-simus for doctios-imus, &c. 
See also the next paragraph and the Preface. 

6. ss in prohibessit, levassit, &:c. appears to be only indicative 
of the length of the preceding vowel. Possibly there may have been 
some confusion with such forms as complessent, recesset, levasse, 
<Scc. which contain the perfect suffix -is. Moreover an s left single 
would have formed an exception to the general law of Roman 
pronunciation which changed such an s to r (§ 183). 

For the etymology of arcesso, capesso, &c. see § 625. 

Influence: i. Changed a preceding flat consonant to sharp; 
e.g. scrip-si from scrib-o; rexi (i.e. rec-si) from reg-o. So (in 

1 Quintilian’s words (l. 7. 20) deservi quoting; “Quid quod Cicero¬ 
nis temporibus paulumque infra, fere quotiens s littera media uocalium 
longarum uel subjecta longis esset, geminabatur? ut * caussae,’ * cassus,* 
‘diuissionesquomodo et ipsum et Vergilium quoque scripsisse manus 
eorum docent, atqui paulum superiores etiam illud, quod nos gemina 
dicimus ‘jussi,’ una dixerunt.” 
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proniinciation at least) op-sequor, sup-signo, though b in sub (subs) 
sometimes feli away; e.g. suspicio (§ 78). 

2. changed a preceding m to n; e.g. con-scribo, consul, &c.; or 
required insertion of p; e.g. biemps for hiems; sump-si for sum-si; 
&c. (but pres-si (for pren-si) from prem-o). 

3. Completely assimilated, or threw oiit, a preceding d or t 
(always), n or r (sometimes); e.g, ces-sum for ced-sum, for ced-tum; 
&c. See § 191, 2. But mons tor monts; ars for arts. See § 42. 

4. ns lengthens a preceding vowel: see § 167. 2. 

Weakness: i. Initial s has fallen ofF before a consonant in 
some words; e.g. fallo compared with o-<^aXX(»; fungus with 
(r(f) 6 yyos^ tSgo with crreyco; torus with sterno, crrop-i^u/zt, arpMvvvfJLL^ 
tono with areuG)] &c., but in most stems the Greek and Latin agree 
in this matter, and the omission is discernible only by comparison 
with other languages; e.g. nix, compared with j?2o^zu; taurus, 
ravpos with steer; limus with slhiie; &c. 

2. Medial s falis away before nasals, liquids, and other flat 
consonants. 

(a) before m; e.g. ddmus for dus-mus (comp. Sao-us); Camena 
for Casmena; pomerium for posmoerium; triremis compared 
with triresmos (Duillian inscript.); dimota for dismota; tra- 
mitto for transmitto; &c. 

(b) before n; e.g. pono for posno (comp. pos-ui and § 185); 
viden for vides-ne; in (Ter. Eun, 651) for is-ne, art going?\ 
satin for satis-ne; ae-num for aes-num (ses-). 

(c) before d; e.g. jd-dex for jus-dex; idem for is-dem; tre-decim 
for tres-decim; diduco for dis-duco. 

{d) before 1, r; e.g. dilabor, diripio for dis-labor, &c. 

3. S between two vowels almost always changed to r in carly 
times, see § 183. Consequently no Latin words exhibit s between 
two vowels, 

Except (a) where s is not original, but diie to a substitution 
(often indeed standing for ss); e.g. prosa, hse-sum, esuries, 
ausim, causa (caussa, Cic.), formosus, &c. where it stands for 
d or t. 

(Z>) compounds of words where s was initial; e.g. de-silio, po¬ 
situra, prse-sentia, bi-sextus, &c. 

(r) the following words (some of which may perhaps fall under 
the foregoing classes), viz. asinus, basium, esesaries, esesius, 
casa, caseus, cisium, fdsus, laser, miser, nasus, pdsillus, qua- 
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Silium, quaeso (also quaero), rdsa (comp. poSov), vasa; and 
sonie proper names; e.g. Caesar, Kaeso, Lausus, Pisa, Pisaurum, 
Sisenna, Sosia (gaesum is a Keltic word). 

4. Final s became r; {a) in the nom. sing. of stems in s (in 
compliance with the change in the other cases?); e.g. arbor from ar¬ 
bos-; honor from honos-; robur from robos-; melior from melios-; 
&c. 

(b) where a vowel originally followed; e.g. puer for puerus, 
originally puesus. The characteristic r of the passive voice is 
generally held to be for se. 

5. Final s after a vowel at an early period of the language 
was freqiiently not pronounced, and thus frequently omitted in 
writing also. (In the 4th century after Christ the same tendency 
recnrred and remains in Italian, &c.) Instances are 

(a) nom. sing. of -a stems; e.g. nauta, scriba, Src. compared 
with vavTr]£^ &c,; luxuria, spurcitia, &:c. with luxuries, spur¬ 
cities, &c. See Book 11. 

(J?) nom. sing. of -0 stems; e.g. ille, ipse for Ulus, ipsus. So 
perhaps the vocatives domine, fili (=filie), &c. which however 
most philologers take for the stem itself weakened. 

So, frequently in early inscriptions, Cornelio, Fourio, Herenio, 
SiC. for Cornelios, Fourios, Herenios (nom. sing.), the forms 
with s (both -os and -us) occurring likewise at the same time. 
In later, chiefly imperial, inscriptions occur, e.g. Philarguru, 
Secundu, Scc. 

s with the preceding vowel (6 at that time) feli off in puer for 
puerus, tibicen for tibicenus, Sic. Inscriptions (e.g. S. C. Bacc.) 
give Claudi, Valeri, &c. for Claudios, Valerios (nom. sing.), 
which some refer to a shoilened form Claudis, Valeris, as alis 
for alius; some take to be a mere abbreviation. 

(r) pote (all genders) for potis; mage for magis (adv.). After 
1 and r we have vigil, pugil for vigilis, pugilis (nom. s. masc. 
fem.); acer, equester, saluber (m, nom.), &c. for equesteris, 
saluberis; S:c. 

(d) The nom. pl. of -0 stems of all kinds in early inscriptions had 
frequently s final, which the ordinary language dropped; e.g. 
Minucieis, Vituries, Italiceis, vireis, publiceis, conscriptes, heisce, 
hisce, Szc. See Book II. 

(e) The ordinary genitive sing. of -a, -e, and -0 stems, e. g. familiae 
or familiai, diei or die, domini, is either formed by omission of 
a final s as in old genitives, familias (for familiaes); dies, rabies, 
illius (for Ulo-ius); or is a locative form in -i (so Bopp, Mad- 
vig, and others). Only in late inscriptions occur integritati, 
Isidi, <Scc. for integritatis. Isidis. &c. 
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(/) In verbs (znd pers. sing. oI passive voice) amabare, loquerere, 
conabere, «S:c. for amabaris (old amabares), &c, So the impe¬ 
rative present (unless takeii as the bare stem, cf. 5. Z>) is 
formed from the indicative present; e.g. ama, amate for amas, 
amatis, &c. 

The old imperative forms praefamino, progredimino, &c, are for 
praefaminos, progrediminos, having same suffix as ruTrr-ojuewff, 
and therefore belong to {b). 

{g) In the early poets, so also frequently in Lucretius and once in 
Catullus, the final s before an initial consonant was treated as 
omitted; e. g. at end of some hexameters, quoted for this pur- 
pose by Cicero (Or. 48, § 161), Qui est omnibu’ princeps; 
Vita iUa dignu’ locoque. Compare Vergil, jEn. xii. 115, Solis 
equi lucemque elatis naribus efflant, copied, with a transposi- 
tion on this ground, from Ennius (p. 85, Vahlen), funduntque 
elatis naribus lucem. 


Z. 


This letter was common in Umbrian and Oscan. It is found 194 
for instance in the Latin transcription of an Oscan law of the time 
of the Gracchi {Corp. Inscr. Lat. No. 197). It is also found in an 
extract from the song of the Salii given by Varro {L,L. vii. 26). 

In Latin it appears first (unless the above be an exception) in 
Cicero's time, merely to write Greek words, which were before 
written with s or ss. 

The introduction of z into Plautus must therefore probably be 
due to a later recension. 

In the writers of the 3rd and 4th centuries after Christ z is 195 
used for di in the words zaconus, zabulus, zeta, &c. for fiia/covos, 
SiajSoXoy, fiiaira, &c. So in an Algerian inscription (198 A.D.) 
Azabenico for Adiabenico. 

The converse is seen in manuscripts giving glycyrridia, gargari- 
diare, Medientius for y\vKvpf)t^ay yapyapi^eiv and (Etruscan) Me¬ 
zentius. 

(In jEolic dialect of Lesbos fa is found for 5 ia; e.g. (a vvktos, 
and so in tragedy, ^cnrvposy for Trebios-, 

&:c.). It seems probable that and, if so, then Latin z, was (at least 
sometimes) soundcd like Knglish j (which sound soon rises out of 
dy) or French j; but Curtius, Corssen, and others (not Key or 
Donaldson) assign it the sound of English z, as in modem Greek. 
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VOWELS. 

The Latin vowels will here be treated in the order which ap- io6 
pears to have been followed in the development of the language; 
viz. a, 0, u, e, i. That is to say, where one vowel has given place 
to another, it has been in the direction of a to i, not i to a. Thus a 
was capable of changing to o, or u, or e, or i; o to u, or e, or i; 
u to e or i; e to i. Ghanges which prima facie seem to be made 
in the reverse direction are the resuit of our regarding, as the 
Standard form, what is really a later development^: e.g. mare, from 
the stem (as we now call it) mari-; effectus from efficio, &c. (See 
Ritschl, Kljehi. Mus, (1859) p. 406. Opusc, 11. 622, n.) But 
see § 234. 5. and 244.^ ^ And the priority of e to i in the -i stems 
rests on but little positive evidence. 

A. 

Character: usually as above, but all positioiis of the middie 197 
stroke are found; e.g. bisecting the angle, or bisecting either side 
and parallel to, or touching the bottom of, the other. 

Sound: as Continental a; viz. long a as in psalm; short as the 198 
broader pronunciation of pastime, 

PosiTiox: frequently final 

1. in nouns; as nom. (a) and abi. (a) singular, of a- stems, and 
nom. acc. neuter plural (a) of all stems; 

2. in verbs; only 2nd pers. sing. pres. imperative (a) of a- verbs. 

Represextatiox: (i) in Greek by a; e.g. Marcus, Map/co?; 200 
Fabius, <J>a/ 3 io?; Publicola, IIoTj-XiKoXay; Alba longa, ^AXBa Xoyya 
(Dionys. H.); &c. ^ 

(ii) of Greek a; e.g.‘AX/ c/xtJi/;;, Alcumena (Plaut.);’Aya/ie/xi/a)z/, 
Agamemno; (ftaXay^y phalanx; napaTvrjyfiay parapegma; &:c. 

of Greek ai ; e. g. KpanraXrjy crapula. 

^ Corssen contests this, arguing for the priority in some cases of e 
to u, and of i to e. A>//. Bcitr. p. 546 foll. So also Schleicher, 
Vergi, Grarn. § 49, ed. 2. See also Corssen, AussprachCy ii. 226, ed. 2. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE^; I. To an original Indo-European A. 

2. a to Greek a (usually); e.g. ago, «yw; angor, ay^o/uat; alius, 
/iXXos; ab, otto; argentum, apyvpos] daps, daTrainj] latere, Xadelv] 
pater, Trar^p] calare, /caXe^co; sal, salum, aXsj o-aXos-; &c. 

3. a to Greek e; e.g. angustus, iyyvs^ caput, ice^aX?;; magnus, 
p€yas\ salix, eKiKr)] pateo, 7 T€Tauvvp.L] quattuor, T€(Tcrap€s] maneo, 
p€P(o\ malus fiiXas] Scc. 

4. 5 , to Greek o (rare); e.g. salvus, 6Xooj, comp. 6 Xoc(f>pa}p\ 
haru-spex, ;^'oXay; to <«; e.g. capulum, /ccott»; ; am-arus, (opos. 

5. a to Greek d, Dorie and, after p or a vowel, Attic; other- 

wise Attic 7/; e.g. suavis, aSus, 7 ] 8 vs\ clavis (/eXaf-), /cXdts, kXtjIs] 
malum, app/e^ paXop, p^\ov\ mater, panjp^ vrXdya, 

TTAT^yi); frater, (^parr/p; ^-ri, (^apt, fpTjpl; ajo, rjp/; farcio, cj)pa(To-oi\ 
stare, 'ia-rapL^ laT-qpi] macero, pdcrcrco] pannus. Tragos, Trfjvos- 

6. a to Greek co; e.g. labes, acer, ocior, cokvs. 

7. In suffixes, to Greek a or rj] e.g. ama-, amabo, ripao), 
TLpT](T(o] legatis, Xe^yT^re; caritas, (jyiko-rrjs] musa, povera; serva, 
dovXrj'^ nauta, pavriis (^auraff) Dor.); magna, pcyaXa (neiit. pk); &c. 

CoNTRACTiON, HiATUS, &c.: I. Hiatiis is rare; e.g. Gaius, &c. 202 

(§ 139). 

2. a + 6 to a; e.g. mag-v 61 o, malo: (on the omission of the g, 
see § 129. c). 

3. a + radical u to au (whlch then absorbs a short i); e.g. ga- 
video, gaudeo; cavitiun, cautum; aviceps, auceps; &c. 

4. a + e to a; amaverunt (later amaverunt), amarunt; &c. 

5. a-hi to e; e.g. amatis, ametis; Scc. 

6. a + i to a; e.g. prima-inus, primanus; ama-itis, amatis; 
amavisse (with i ?), amasse ; &c. 

CiiAXGE OF quantity: I. in the radical vowel of derivatives; 203 
e.g. placere, placare; agere, amb-ages, a-ctus (§ 151, note); sagax, 
sagus, praesagire; frag-ilis, suffragium; flagrare, flagttium, flagito; 
tag-, tango, contages; labare, labi; carere, carus (comp. Caristia); 
sa-,-sator, Saturnus; fateri, fatum, fari; pag-, pango, paci- (pax), 
pacare, compages. 

^ The instances of correspoiidcnce of vowels, throughout this chapter, 
are taken from Curtius’paper, Ueber die Spaltuug des A-Laiitcs, {Berichte 
t/. k, sitcJisischen Gescllschaft Leipzig, 1864.) 
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2. Lengthened as a means of inflexion; e.g. caveo, perf. cavi; 
faveo, favi; paveo, pavi; lavo, lavi; (perhaps howcver for cav-ui, 
&c.); scabo, scabi. (For jacio, jeci, &c. see below § 204.) 

3. Lengthened in compensation for extriision of a consonant; 
e.g. lana comp. with Xdxvrj; aranea with upuxvrj] major for mag¬ 
ior; casum for cassum (cad-tiini); &c. 

4. In final syllables often shoilened; e.g. in nom. sing. of -a 
stems musa, scriba; &c., which werc probably originally long, and 
are sjmetimes found long in Plautus, Ennius, &c. So techna for 
rdxvr). 

Before -t; e.g. amat, audiat, regat, &c.; ali originally long. 

Also calcar, pulvinar, for calcare, <S:c.; bidental for bidentale; Scc. 

CiiANGE OF QUALITY: I. Radical a changcd and lengthened 
by way of inflexion; e.g. jacio, jeci; capio, cepi; facio, feci; ago, 
egi; pango, pegi. 

2. Radical a changed after a prefix: 

(a) a to 6 before two consonants or a final consonant; e.g. 
carpo, discerpo; spargo, aspergo; farcio, confertus; rapio, correptus; 
jacio, rejectus; capio, inceptus; pasco, compesco; scando, conscendo; 
damno, condemno; tracto, detrecto; patro, perpetro; sacer, con¬ 
secro; fallo, fefelli, refello. 

Ars, sollers; pars, expers; barba, imberbis; ago, remex; facio, 
artifex, effectus; caput, anceps; capio, municeps; cano, cornicen, 
concentus; annus, triennium, perennis; castus, incestus. 

(But abstractus, subactus, expando, exaggero, incandesco, 6cc.) 

(b) a to e before r, or (rarely) some other single consonant, 
e.g. patior, perpetior; gradior, ingredior; fatisco, defetiscer; fatigo, 
defetigo (also defatigo); paciscor, depeciscor; paro, impero, sequi- 
pgro; pario, peperi, compdrio; halo, anhelo. (But compare subtraho, 
and words compounded with per, post, circum, &c.; e.g, per¬ 
facilis, permaneo, posthabeo, Scc, Also reparo, exaro, &c.) 

(r) a to i before ng; e.g. pango, impingo; frango, confringo; 
tango, attingo ; &c. Before x; e. g. laxus, prolixus. 

(<^ before a single consonant, except r; e.g. rapio, abripio; 
sapio, desipio; capio, incipio; apiscor, indipiscor; habeo, prehibeo; 
statuo, instituo; fateor, infiteor; lateo, delitesco; ago, prodigo; 
jacio, inicio; facio, inficio; taceo, conticesco; cano, concino ; maneo, 
immineo; cado, incido; salio, insilio; Scc. (But adamo, adjaceo, &c.) 

tango, tetigi; cado, cecidi; cano, cecini; pango, pepigi. 

ratus, irritus; datus, conditus, conditor; pater, Juppiter; caput, 
sinciput; stabulum, prostibulum; amicus, mimicus; facetus, infies- 
tas; facies, superficies; facilis, difficilis. 


204 
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{e) a to u, only before labials, or beforc 1 with another conso¬ 
nant ; e. g. capio, aucupari, occupare; rapio, subrupio (early Latin); 
taberna, contubernium; lavo, diluvies; salto, insulto; calco, inculco; 
salsus, insulsus. So also quatio, concutio, (on accoiint of qu). 

3. Radical a to 0 in derivative; e.g. pars, portio; scabere, 
sc 5 bis. 

4. a as final vowel of stem is changed to 1 before a suffix 
commencing with a consonant; e.g. doma-, domitum, domitor, 
dominus; cuba-, cubitum, cubiculum; herba, herbidus; stella, 
stelliger; tuba, tubicen. 


0 . 

Character : In early inscriptions the 0 is freqiiently not quite 205 
closed. 

SouND: Probably varying between aw English and au French. 20G 
Compare the modern Italian. These sounds are heard short in 
English 7tot and otmt, Apuleius (Met. viii. 29) describes o as 
asbio proprium. We express this sound by (Jjee)baw. 

PosiTiON: Frequently final; viz. i. in dat. abi. sing. of nouns 207 
with stem in -0; e.g. domino, &c., and in nom. sing. of nouns with 
stem in -on-; e.g. lectio, sermo, margo, &c. and the words, duo, 
ego. In the older language 0 was even more frequently final, 
owing to the omission of m and s; e.g, opturao, Cornelio, &c. 
for optumom, Cornelibs (nom,). 

2, In first pers. sing, indic, act, of verbs; e.g. amo, amabo, 
amavero, 6cc.; and in 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. future imperative 
active; e.g. amato, &;c. 

3. In ad verbs; e.g. cito, pro, modo, quando, 5 cc. 

Representatiox: (i) in Greek; 0 by w, 6 by o; e.g. Kseso, 20S 
Kala-oiv] Capitolinus, KarrircoXivos ] Roma, ‘Pcopj;; Postumius, Ilo- 
iTTou/ztos; Cornelius, Kopi/r^Xtos; &c. 

(ii) I. of Greek co and o; e.g. AaiceSaipoi/o?, LacedaniGnis; 
apKTov, arcton; (rro/xn^^os, stomachus; HapfievoiVf Parmeno; Tpcotos, 
Troius; ‘PoSos, Rhodos (orRhodus); &c. 

2. 6 of Greek v; e.g. Aayvi>os, lagona or lagoena. 

3. 6 is inserted in Latin of second century B.c. where in Greek 

two consonants touch; e.g. Agathocoles; narpo^X^y, 

Patricoles; 'Rpa/cX^s, Hercoles (later Hercules); &c. 


5 
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Gorrespoxdence: i. to an original Indo-European A. 

2. 6 to Greek o usually; e.g. boare (bovare Enn.), ^oav\ -v6rus, 
vorare, -jSopos*, pi^p( 6 (TK£tu\ bovis, ^o 6 s (gen.); dolus, SoXoy; dSnius, 
dopos; incblumis, koXouo); c6ma, KofJLTj; corvus, Kopa^] coxa., Ko^tow]; 
mdrior, /Sporo? (for ^oproy); 6dor, ofw* 6vis, oty; octo, 6 kt( 6 ] 6c- 
ulus, O7r-o>7ra; orbus, op^ai/o?; os, oo-reot'; vox, o^; portus, Trop- 
dpo?; p6tis, TToo-t?; sorbeo, po(/)ea); corium, scortum, xop^ow, bortus, 
\6pTos\ rosa, p6dov\ orior, op-vvpi; porro, Troppco; ab- 61 ere, aTr-oX- 
\vvai] Sic. 

3. 6 to Greek a; e.g. domare, Bapav] d6ceo, dibdorKeiv] dormio, 
bap 6 au(o\ jgcoris (gen.), i^Varo?; cordis, Kapbias] cornus, Kpdvop'^ 
16 quor, \aK£ip] marmor, pdppapos] quattuor, recrcrape?; &c. 

4. 6 to Greek f, chiefly before or afterv; e.g. s6cer, e/cupos-; 
volvo, eiXco (feX“); v 61 up, tXnopai] v6mo, ipl(a\ ndvem, iwda 
(for j/efa); 6b, iTTL\ cornu, Kepas] n6vus, veos] c6qvo, TreVo-w; 
torqveo, rpeVo). 

5. 6 to Greek u; e.g. nox, j/vg; mola, puX;;. 

6. 0 to Greek to; e.g. gnosco, yiyvcda-KOJj nos, pcS; vos, crcfxd', 
ovum, io 6 p\ ambo, aptato; umbo, dp^(op\ donum, Bd^pop\ ocior, 
coAcyy. 

7. in suffixes: 6 to Greek o; viz. -6r- to -op-; e.g. oratoris, 
p/iropo?; but also -^p-; e.g. datoris (gen.), doTrjpos] auditorium, 
aKpoaTjjpLOp] Scc. 

-idr- to ~iop~'i e.g. majoris, pel^opos] Scc, 


Substitutioni i. 6 for au; e.g. Clodius for Claudius; olla for 
aula; plostrum for plaustrum; S:c. So after a pretix; e.g. plaudo, 
explodo; fauces, suf-foco; &c. (See § 249.) 

2. for a in derivatives; e.g. portio from pars, scdbis from 
scabere. 

3. for 6 (?) in derivatives; e.g. toga from t 6 go; pondus from 
pendSre; &c. (§234.5)* 

CONTRACTION, HiATUs, &:c. I I. 0 + a and o + e remained 
without contraction; e.g. co-egi, co-actus (but this may be due 
to the m in com). 

2. 04-i (probably i) occurs in cases of o stems; viz. gen. siiig. 
e.g. domino-i, domini; dat. e.g. clomino-i domino; nom. pl. e.g. 
dominoes, dominois, domini Quoi, proin are monosyllabic, though 
tbe vowels remain. 
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3, 0 + 0, 01*6, or i becomes 6; e.g. copia for co-opia, coperio 
for cooperio (but coortus remains uncontracted); coventio, contio; 
retro-vorsus, retrorsus; cohors, cors; co-igo, cogo; movisse, mosse; 
mdvitor, motor; &c.; probeat for prohibeat; comptus for coemp¬ 
tus ; prosa for proversa. 

Sometimes where a v has stood between the vowels, the resulting 
contraction becomes ii; e.g. novendinje (noundinse old), nundinae; 
mdvito, mato; biibus (rarely b 5 bus) for bdvibus; &:c. 

Change of Quantity: i. in stems; e.g. molestus, moles 
(? cf. § 7B9) ; vficare, vocem (fromvox); sdnus, s6nare, persona; 
s6por, sopire; n6ta, notus (but agnitus), nomen. 

2. lengthened in compensation for an extruded consonant; e.g. 
pono for p6s-no; glomus for glob-mus; conubium for com-nubium; 
hoc for hodce; &c. 

In formosus for formonsus; dominos for dominoms; &c. the 
length of the 0 is probably due to ns. Cf. § 167. 2. 

3. A final 0 is sometimes shortened (see § 281); 

{a) in the nom. sing. of proper names; e.g. Scipib, &c. So 
also mentid. 

(/^) in the ist pers. sing. active present indicative; e.g. veto, 
put6; rarely in other parts of the verb; e.g. dabd, caedito, odero; 
&;c. 

(r) in a few other words; e.g, egd, citd; and sometimes in 
porro, intro, modo. 

4. in final syllables of Latin words 6 followed by a consonant is 
regularly shortened; {a) in nom. sing. of stems in -or; e. g, hondr, 
sordr, oratdr, majdr; {K) in ist pers. sing. of passive voice; e.g. 
amdr, amabdr, audior; &c. (r) in 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. fut. imper. 
pass.; e.g. amatdr, &c. 

Change of Qhality. The general change of o to u took 
place about the same time as that of h to i, see § 234. But it was 
retained after v till later (§ 93) and always in suffix -olus after i or e 
(infr. 2Z>). 

Thus I. 0 to u (usiially) before two consonants (mn, nc, nd, nt, 
It, st); e.g. \d) in 3rd pers. plural of verbs; e.g. dederont, dedro 
(old), dederunt; cosentiont, consentiunt; legunt compared with 
\iyovri (Att. \iyovai). So vivont, vivunt; loquontur, loquntur, 
later loquuntur; comfluont, confluunt; Scc. 

(^) in final syllable of stem; e.g. colomna (old form: comp. 
TUTTTojLiei/o?), columna; tiron-, tirunculus; quaastidn-, quaestiuncula; 
homon-, homunculus; arbos, arbustum; minor (for minos), minus¬ 
culus; nocturnus compared with pvKTcop] Scc. 


5-2 
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(c) sometimes in root vowel; e.g. honc, hunc; poplicus, 
puplicus; Poplius, Publius; Polcer, Pulcer; moltaticod, multatico; 
oquoltod {S. C. de Bacc.), occulto; volt, vult; adolesco, adultus; 
conctos, cunctos; sesconcia, sescuncia; nontiata, nuntiata; nondinum, 
nundinum; &c. 

2. 6 to u, (a) before a final consonant; e.g. donom, donum; 
locom, locum; duonoro, bonorum; filios, filius; Cornelio, Cornelius; 
equos, ecus, later equus; quom, cum; mortuos, mortuus; femor-, 
femur; corpos-, corpus; cosol, consul; majos, majus (neut.); illo-, 
iUud; Slc. 

But 0 remained in sequor, marmor. (In uxor, honor, moneor, 
major, &c. the o is properly long, and hence is not changed.) 

(b) in a siiffix before 1 unless followed by i (infr.j); e.g. popdlus, 
populus;parvolus,parvulus; singolis, singulis; tabola, tabula; semol, 
simul; conciliaboleis (a.U.C. 632), conciliabulis; Hercoles, Hercules; 
&c. (The i in singulis &c. is only inflexional.) But after e, i, or 
V, the 0 was often preser\'ed; e.g. aureolus, filiolus, Scsevola; &c. 

3. The root A’owel is changed in adulescens from adole-, 
tuli for older toli, I bore. (But stultiloquus, concolor, benivolus, 
inndcens, dissonus, &c.; arrogo, evomo, retain 0 ). 

4. 0 to e, (rt) (sometimes) before two consonants (st, nt, nd); 
e.g. honos-, honestas; majos-, majestas; tempds-, tempestas; funds-, 
funestus. So in present participle and gerundive ferenti- compared 
with (j)€povr-] faciendus (and faciundus), with presumed common 
original faciondus; (cf. § 618) &c. 

(/>) as final vowel; e. g. censuerg (in S. C. de Bacc.) for censueront 
(censuerunt); ipse, ist6, ill6, for ipsus (old ips5s); &c. So the 
vocatives; e.g. taure for tauros or taurd-; and adverbs; e.g. b6ne 
for bonod; certe and certo; anxie for anxiod; &c. (In other words 
where o is final a loss has already taken place (cf. § 42); e.g. 
cardo, for cardons; rego for r6gom; &c.) 

(r) After V the republican language (but see § 93) showed 0 in 
some words, where later e was usual; e.g. voster, vorto and its 
derivatives, vorro, voto; later vester, verto, &c., verro, veto. 

5. 6 to {a) before 11; e.g. velle for volare; vello, pello, 
-cello, compared with pgpiil-i, vul-sum, (volsella,-culsum; 
ocellus (for ocololus) froin oculus. (But lapillus from lapid-, &c.; 
ille for ollus; tollo compared with tuli. In corolla, olla, Pollio or 
Polio, Manilius for maronulus, Scq. the 0 is long.) 

{b) before r followed by a vowel; e.g. foederis compared with 
foedus; funeris with funus; vulnero with vulnus; &c. (0 is pre¬ 

sumed as the common original; cf. yeVoy.) 
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{c) before a single consonant and after i; c.g. socio-, sociatas; 
pio-, piStas; 

6. 6 to (usiially) i; in final stem syllable, before a single 

consonant followed by a vowel, except 1 not followed by i, and 
except before r; e.g. legimus compared with Xeyo/uee and volumus; 
cardon-, cardinis; homon-, hominis; caelo-, caelitus; alto-, altitudo; 
bono-, bonitas (compared with Icrorrjs^ amico-, amicitia; 

uno-, unicus; armo-, armipotens; fato-, fatidicus; fago-, faginus; 
stercos-, sterquilinium; incola, inquilinus; humo-, humilis; simol 
(later simul), similis; ficto-, fictilis (compared with crusto-, crus¬ 
tulum, Szc.) ; (S:c. 

So also senatuos, senatuis; Castoris compared with Kacrropo?, 
old Lat. Kastorus. 

Omission: apparently 0 in victrix, compared with victor-; 214 
tonstrina with tonsor-, cf. § 209. 7; neptis with nepot- (nepos). 

U. 

Character: In inscriptions always as English V: the rounded 215 
form is found in MSS., the earliest extant being the papyrus from 
Herculaneum. 

Souxd: as Italian u; i. e. ii as English u in brute (or 00 in poo/, 216 
fool ); u same sound shortened. An owfs cry is writfeen tutu in 
Plaut. Men. 653. 

Position: u never final, except in inscriptions, chiefly post- 217 
Augustan, in which a final s or m has been omitted. ii is final only 
in some cases of nouns with stcms in u; and the adverbs diu, 
noctu, simitu. 

It is freqiient in suffixes before 1, iinless 1 is followed by i (see 
Book III). 

Representatiox: (i) in Greek; i. usually by ou whether the 218 
Latin vowel be shoil or long; e.g. Regulus, 'PrjyovXos] Venusia, 
Ovevovaia] Postumius, Uoa-Tovfjuos] Superbus, ^ovTrep^os] Vibula- 
uus, Ovi^ov\avos'i Vitulum, Ovitov\op\ Belluti, BeXXovrov (Dion. 
Hal.); Novum Comum, No/SovpKcopoup; Mantua, Mayroua (Strabo); 
Appiileius, ^ATrTrovXrjLos {Mon. Ancyr.)] &c. For u in suffixes, 
see § 220. For v after s and g, see § 90. 

2. fi by o, chiefly before X, p or a vowel (see § 213. 2. Z»); e.g. 
Amulius,’Ap6XX 109 (Appian), ’ApouXt09 (Plut., Polyjen.); Lficullus, 
AevKoXXoff and Aov/tovXXoff; Cluentius, KXoeVrt09 (Appian); Cfirius, 
Kopios (Polyb.), Kovptoff (Plut., App.); Fulvius, d>oXovi09 (also 
4>ovXovto9, ^ovXoutoff, ^ovX^tos ); Coruncanius, KopoyKavios (Polyb.), 
KopovyKavios (Appian); Saturninus, ^aropvivos and 2 aTovpi/Ii/of; 
Mummius, Moppios (Plut.), Movppios (App.): &c. n67rXto9 (Polyb.) 
really represents the early form Poplius, not Publius (novTrXto?). 

According to Dittenberger {Hermes^ VI. 282) inscriptions before 
Christ always give o, not ou. 
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3. by u; c.g, Turnus, Tup^os; Tullius, Ti^XXtor (Dion. H.); 
Capuam, KaiTvr^v (Polyb., Diod., &c.); Romulus, ‘Pco/i>ti;Xor (Dio 
C.)5 &c., but also Toupj/o?, ToiXXtos' (Dio Cass.); Lutatius, Aura- 
Tto? (Polyb.; others have Aour.). Sulla is always 'IvWas- 

4. by €; only in some non-Roman names, e. g Brundusium, 
Bpei/reVtoj/; Bruttii, BpcVrtoi (but App. also Bpurrtot); Numgrius, 
Nepe^ptof (Inscr., Noupeptor, Dio, Plut.); Numitor, Nep-ercop (Nop.f;-' 
ro)p, Plut., NovptVcop, Strab.). 

5. sometimes omitted; e.g. Lentiilus, AeVrXos (Appian, Plut.); 
Catulus, KdrXoy (Appian, Plut.); Tusculum, TouukXoj/ (Strabo, 
Plut.); Figulus, d>tyXoy; &c., cf. infr. § 225. 

6. ii (sometimes) by eu; e.g. Lucius, APlut.); 
Lucullus, AevKoWos (Appian); Lucani, Aeuxat/ot (always); &c. 

(ii) I. of Greek u before Ciceros time (see§56); e.g. ITuppos, 219 
Burrus; $puyes, Bruges (Ennius); rXu^epa, Glucera; ^Ho-vx^ov, He- 
sucliium; Au/fiou?, Lucios; ^iXapyvpos, Pilargurus, PLilargurus; 
Supor. Surus; ali in Republican inscriptions. So trutina for rpvTavq. 
Similarly Plautus must have written sucopanta for o-vKo(pavTT]s] 
muropola) for pupoTrwXat; sumbolum for o-u/a/ 3 oXoi/; &c. Compare 
Bacch. 362, “Nomen mutabit mihi, facietque extemplo Crucisalum 
me ex Crusalo (;^pvo-aXo?).” 

2. •& of Greek a in suffixes before 1; e.g. Kpanrcikrj^ crapula; 
cTKVTiCK-q^ scutula (later scytale). 

3. u of Greek 5; e.g. KoBopvos^ cothurnus; dpopyrj^ amurca; 
TTop^upti, purpura; eVtcrroX);, epistula; /coXed? (Pp* icouXedj), 
culleus. 

4. u of Greek ou; e.g. AvKovpyo^, Lycurgus; neo-o-o/our, 
Pessinus; St-oCs, Sipus (Lucan; but Sipontum, Cic.), 

CORRESPONDEXXE: I. to an original Indo-Europcan u; and 220 
to a. 

2. to Greek u; e.g. milcus, mungo, -/zuo-a-6), pvKT^p\ lupus, 

\vKos\ fiv-idus, limor, uypd?; cubare, kvtttco] gldbo, yXu^co; ffl.mus, 
0 v(o, Ovp-o^; ecfiltio, futtilis, cluo, inclutus, /eXuo), 

/eXuroy; cucillus, kokkv^ (^oK^uy-); lUceo, lux, dp-cjii-XvKr), Xu^^j/os*; 
jugum, fuydu; liigere, Xuypd?; fui, (j)vco] sus, u?; mus, pvs] rufus, 
ruber, 6pu(9pdff; Scc, 

3. to Greek o; e.g. bulbus, [3o\(36s; upupa, eTroyj/] nummus, 
uopos] umbilicus, dp(pa\6s'^ unguis, ouu^; sdeus, otto?; liter (for 
quoter), TTorepos; fungus, cr(p 6 yyos', luxus, Xd^o?; uncus, dyKos. 

In suffixes; e.g. ggnus, ydj/o?; lupus, XuKoy; ISgunt, Xeyouo-t 
for 'XeyovTi. 

4. to^Greek w; e.g. chneus, kc^pos] fiir, (pa>p\ ulna, ojXdt/7;; 
iimgrus, Jpoy. 
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5. to Greek a; e.g. umbo, ursus, lipKros] Puer, Trals-; 

humi, Yo/xa/; sturnus, if/ap. 

6 . to Greek e; e.g. mulgeo, apeXyo)] ulcus, eX^o?; suus, /c?; 
tuus, reof. 

7. inserted between two consonants in early Latin in words 
obtained by oral tradition, not through literature^; e.g. Alchmena, 
'A\K}xT]vr]'^ .ffisculapius, ’Ao-^cX>;7rt6?; Hercules (also Hercoles), 'Hpa~ 
kXjJs; Tecumessa, Te^/uryo-o-a; dracuma or drachuma, dpdxM. 

SuBSTiTUTiox: I. for a radical a (after a prefix) before labials, 2ji 
or 1 with another consonant; e.g. taberna, contubernium; salto, 
insulto; &c. (see § 204. 2. e). 

2. -a for au; after a prefix; e.g. causa, ac-cdso; claudo, 
excludo; 8 cc. Fradare, ciadus, &c. seem to be earlier forms for 
fraudare, claudus. 

3. for 0 before two consonants, or a final consonant, or a suffix 
beginning with 1; e.g. honc, hunc; robor-, robur; singolus, singulus; 
&c. (see § 213). 

4. a for older oi or oe; e.g. oinos, oenus, anus; oitile, atile; 
moinicipieis, moenia, manicipiis, mania; &c. 

5. a for older ou; chiefly after the time of the Gracchi; e. g. jus, 
judex for jous, joudex; abducit for abdoucit; (see § 251). 

CoNTRACTiox, HiATUS, Scc.i u + e and u + i are contracted 222 
into u in some cases of substantives with u stems; e.g. senatuis, 
senatus; senatui, senatu; gradues, gradas. In the words huic, cui 
(for hoic, quoi) and interjection hui, ui is a single syllable, probably 
pronounced like French oui or Engl. r^,ue. 

Before other vowels, and before these in other cases, u remains, 
iisually as vowel, but sometimcs as consonant: see § 92. 


CiiAXGE OF Qgaxtity: I. in root syllable; e.g. rudis, cradus; 223 
pusillus, pusio; fluvius, fluvidus and fluvidus (both in Lucret.); 
lucerna, laceo, lux (lac-); duc- (dux), dflco; jugum, jugerum; 
ruber, rufus, robigo; putris, puteo, patidus; rumpere (rup-), rupes. 

2. lengthened by way of inflexion in pcrfect tense; e.g. fugio, 
fagi; fundo (fud-), ffldi; rumpo (rup-), rupi; juvo, jflvi (for 
juvui?). The u in perfcct of verbs with u stems is probably long, 
but becomes short before the following vowel; e.g. pluo (for 
pluvo, cf. pluvia), perf. piai (for piavi), usually plui; &c. (Corssen 
considers the u in the present also to be propeiiy long.) 


^ Ritsclil, Oj>usc. II. 490. 
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3. lengthened by compensation for an cxtrudcd consonant; c.g. 
diimus for dus-mus (comp. Sacr-u?). 

CiiANGE OF Quality: I. The short vowel before a suffix 224 
commencing with m, p, or f, is iisually wnttcn u in prse-Augustan 
inscriptions, i aftenvards. Thus in prae-Aiigustan inscriptions max- 
umus, optumus, proxsumus, sanctissumus, vicensumus, decumus, 
maritumus; aestumo,recupero ; aurufex,pontufex; &c. Jul. Caesaris 
said to have first written i, which is somewhat^ rare in Republioan 
inscriptions, but is exclusively used in the Monum. Ancyr., and is 
most usual in and after the Augustan age. Quintilian (i. 4, 8 ) 
describes this vowel (instancing optimus) as intermediate betwcen 
u and i. In Greek almost always t, never t»; e.g. Magt/ior, AeVi/xor, 
llovrt^iKfr; but also in inscr. AeKo/^r.s, Ae/cov/ios-, 2 f 7 rrovjue. Au¬ 
gustus is said to have written simus for sumus, rjje are, 

The dat. abi. plural of stems in u probably had the ending 
-ubus in all originally, which some retained always; e.g. acubus, 
arcubus, 5 cc.; (but manibus, exercitibus, &c.) 

Similarly clupeus, mancupem, lubens are earlier forms than 
clipeus, mancipem, libens; 5 cc. In Vergil obstipui for obstupui. 

2. Before siiffixes not commencing with labials, u becomes i; 
e.g. cornu-, corniger; gelu, gelidus; arcus, arcitenens; &c. 

Caputalera ( 5 . C. de Bacc.')^ manufestus are earlier forms than 
capitalem, manifestus. 

3. For some other words (e.g. funus, funer-is; vul-sum, vello; 
&c.) in which u appears to have been only a transition vowel, sec 
§ 213. 5. For gerundus &:c. see § 618. 

O-Missiox : The siiffixes -culo-, -pulo- were shorteiied to -clo-, 225 
-pio- sometimes in prose; e.g. Asclani for Asculani; vinclum for 
vinculum; nucleus for nuculeus (Plaut.) ; bercle for hercule; and 
often in verse; e. g. maniplus, circlus, saeclum, periclum, oraclum, 
spectaclum, tomaclum; Sec. So iisually assecla, nomenclator; and 
always, disciplina, simplus, duplus, &c. Lucretius has (once) 
copiata for copulata. Instances of-glo- are rare, e.g. figlinus for 
figulinus often; singlariter for singulariter once (Lucr.). Plautus 
has always columen for (later) culmen. Comp. § 218. 4* 

E. 

Character : as above, but with the horizontal lines sometimes 226 
very short. In the very oldest inscriptions probably before 500 u.c. 
another form, 11, is found frequently, but not exclusively. It is also 
common in the cursive writing of the Pompeian inscriptions, though 

^ The earliest instance infimo in an inscription of the year 623 u. c. 
{Corp. I. R. 199), which everywhere else has infumo, is perhaps a slip 
of the stonecutter. 
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rare in any other inscriptions, at least of republican times. (See 
also F § 95.) 

Sound: e probably varying between e and e French. These 227 
sounds are heard short as e in Engl. net^ and (the first) a in aerial, 

PosiTiox: frequently final; viz. e in gen. dat. abi. singular of 22S 
noun stems in -e, and in 2nd pers. sing. pres. imper. act. of verbs 
with -e stems: also in pronoims me, te, se, preposition e, conjunc- 
tion ne, and adverbs (e.g. docte). 

e is final in abi. sing. of noiins with consonant, and (often) -i 
stems (e.g. patre, puppe); in nom. sing. of neuter -i stems (e.g. 
mare); In voc. sing. of 0 stems (e.g. taure), and nom. sing. masc. of 
some pronouns (e.g. illS); in many parts of verbs, especially the 2nd 
person (e.g. regS, regite, regebar^, regare, regere, regere, and 3rd 
pers. rexere, &;c.); also some adverbs, prepositions, &c. (e. g. beng, 
inde, -que, ant§, &c.) 

Medial e is frcquent before two consonants, or 11; e.g. perfectus, 
vello; and before r. Cf. § 204, 2, b\ 213. 5, b\ 234, 3, b. 

Representatiox : (i) in Greek, e by 77, e by e; Menenius, 229 
Mevrjuios', Comelius, KopvijXtos'^, Veturius, Overovpios^ Tiberius, 
Ti^epLos] Metellus, MereXXos; &c. 

e by a in Calendae, KaXdvBac (always); by t in Puteoli, ITortoXot 
(Inscr. always). 

(ii) I. of Greek and e; e.g. tJwo? Ep.^ e< 5 o? Att., eous, 56 us; 
A^jui^osjEemnos; eXX6'^opoz/, helieborum; IIep(Te(^oj'77,Persepli6ne; &c. 

2. before vowels, of et; e.g. ^aXaveiov^ balineum; TrXareta. 
platea; Aii/elas, Aeneas; 'AXe^ai^Speta, Alexandrea (Gic.); Aapetoy, 
Dareus (Cic.); &c. But 'AXe^at/Sprja, &c. are found in papyri. 

3. of Greek t; e.g. Ko^Xias, cochlea; t/avo-ta (Att.raurta),nausea. 

Correspondexce: i. to an original Indo-European a. 230 

2. § to Greek e (usually); e.g. fremo, /Sp/pw; genus, yevos : 
Bgdeo, eSos-; 6 do, eSco; sex, ; septem, eVra; serpo, epTrco; est, 
€(ttl; St, eVt; cervus, Kepaos] lego, Xeyo); leo, X/cot^; mei, 7x6Xt; 
mgdeor, jj^iBopai] mgdius, peVos ; mens, pfVo?; pSto, TreropLat] rgpens, 
peVo); sgverus, a-i^opai ; que, t 6 ; li$ri, ; <Scc. 

to Greek 77; e.g. fgra, 6 ^p\ jScur, ^7rap. 

3. S to Greek a; e.g. brgvls, ppdxvs (§ 129. 2. r) ; centum, 
eKarop ; cSrebrum, Kapa ; Sgenus, d^rivia ; ISvis, iXa^y^ ; Per, irapa ; 
pre-hendo, x(iv^dv(i ); sternuo, Trrapt/vco ; ilber, ovOap ; venter, yaar^p. 

4. S to Greek 0; e.g. gSnu, y 6 vv\ dentis, o 5 oi/ro?; fel, -0X0?; 

herba, ; sSrum, opo?; p§dem, Troba. 

5. e to Gr^k ,7; mensis (§ 167), ne, lien, 0-77X77^; 

strSnuus, o-Tprjvrjs] semi-, ijjxi-: to Greek e; e.g. me, pe; t§, o-e. 
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6. e to Greek o ; e. g. venum, Zvo^. 

7. In suffixes 6 to f ; e.g. Ieg6, X/ye; legitfe, X/yere; gen6ris, 

yeVeo?; dextfer, &c. Compare also m6-mini, fxc-fjiom 

(cf.§ 665). 

6 to a ; e.g. nomgn, ouofta (ow/xar-). 

e (old u) to o; legent-, Xfyo^r-; &c. 

SuBSTiTUTiox : I. e, for radical a after a prefix, is found before 231 
two consonants 01* a final consonant, or r, or sometimes other single 
consonants; e.g. tracto, detrecto; pars, expers; cano, cornicen; 
pario, pepfiri; gradior, ingrgdior; &c. (§ 204). 

2. for radical o, before 11; e.g. vello compared with vulsi; 
ocellus for ocololus; &c. (§ 213. 5): and after v in v6ster, verto, 
&C. (§ 93 ). 

3. for suiFixed 0 (§ 213); 

(^) before r followed by a vowel, or after i before other single 
consonants; e.g. genfiris from genus (yeVor); societas from socius 
(stem socio-) ; hifitare compared with fluitare, &c. 

(l?) before two consonants; e.g. faciendus for faciundus, older 
faciondus ; tempestas from tempos- ; &c. 

(r) in final syllables; e.g. censuere for censueront; ille for 
illus (illo-) ; domine for domin6s or dominiis ; <Scc. 

4. for ae, not frequent till in and after third century after Christ 
(see § 262). 

CoxTRACTiox, Hiatus, &c. : 

1. e 4- e to e ; e. g. deleverunt, delerunt; deleverat, delerat; 232 
deerat, deesse, deest always to derat, desse, dest; ne hemo (old for 
homo), nemo ; prehendo, prendo ; &c. 

2. e + i to e, or (especially if the contraction was not constant) 
ei; e.g. delevisse, delesse; dehibeo, debeo; mone-is, mones. 

dsiu, deinde, deinceps, (never uncontracted till late); dehinc as 
monosyllable occasionally ; ei (also ei), eidem (dative), often. 

So also rei, spei, fidei, diei &c., often written re, spe, fide,» die. 

In Vergil, &c. also aurei, aureis, aerei, ferrei; and Greek proper 
iiames as Terei, Thesei, Orphei, Pelei, &c., sometimes written 
Teri, &;c. 

In reice for rejice, eicit (Lucr.) for ejicit, eius (rarely a mono¬ 
syllable), Pompei (voc.) something of the consonantal sound of j 
may have remained (§ 138). Anteit is used as a trochee, the e bcing 
elided. So also ante ea becomes antea. 
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e before a, o, u, remaincd usually a vowel, and without con- 
traction; e.g. moneas; saxeo, saxea, saxeum; eunt, eam, eo; &c. 

Butinthe following, e wasprobably pronounced as j,so as not to 
form a separate syllable; ^dem, eadem, eaedem, emundem (Lucr., 
Verg.); alveo, alvearia, aureo, aurea (Verg.), ostrea, cerea (Hor.); 
alveo, aureo, aure^, aurea (Ov.): and Greek proper names; e.g, 
Idomen^s, Pel^, Perseo, Mnestheo; <S:c. After the Aiigustan age 
this use was coiifined to proper names and the cases of balteus, 
aureus, alveus. 

So, in comic poets, in the cases of the following words, meus, 
deus, eo, eam (both the pronoun and verb). 

It is contracted in neve, neu; ne-uter, neuter; 8 cc. revorsus, 
rursus; and probably in seorsum (sometimes written sorsum), 
deorsum; omitted in n-uscivam, n-utiqvam. 

CiiAXGE OF Qoaxtity: I. in roots; e.g. regere, rex (reg-); 233 
tggere, tegula; Iggere, lex (leg-); sedere, sedes ; hgrus, heres. 

2. lengthened, as a means of inflexion; e.g. Iggo, legi; 6do, edi; 
sgdeo, sedi ; v6nio, veni; 6mo, emi. 

3. lengthened in compensation for the extriision of a consonant; 
e.g. deni for dgcini; se-viri for sex-viri; dumetum for dumectum; 

Scc. In vicies for viciens; vicesimus for vicensiraus; Hertesia for 
Hortensia; the long e is probably due to ns. Cf. § 167. 2. 

4. In final syllable often shortened; e.g. bene, mal6, supemg, 
infemg, (compared with docte, &c.); so in the imperatives cav6, 
vld^, (see § 279) ; and freqiiently in the comic poets, in verbs 
with short pemilt; e.g. tenS, movS, tacg, manS, vidS, hab6, jubg. 

Mongt, amgt, regSt, (for monet, &c.) ; terSs, equgs, &c. (for 
terets, &c.); viden (for videsne); compes, deses (for comped-s, &;c.). 

In the ablative of -i stems, and of consonant stems; e.g. nubg, 
principg, the final syllable was probably once in -ed; e.g. nubed, 
principed. The earliest fonns actually found in inscriptions are 
airid, aire, patre, nominid, coventionid; and, in and after the time 
of the Gracchi, e. g. virtutei, salutei, luci, deditioni, fontei, emnei, 
parti, vectigali, &c. 

CiiANGE OF Quality: I. e is found in the old langiiage, in 234 
many places where an i is found later. The change began towards 
the end of 5th centiiry u. c., and was completcd, with some excep- 
tions, before Plautus s time^ (Ritschl, Opusc, ii. 623); e.g, sgmul, 
fuet, dedet, mereto, tempestatebus, essdete, Fabrecio, &c. for simul, 
fuit, dedit, merito, tempestatibus, eseditis, Fabricius, &c. 
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6 IS found in a final siiffix, where i is found before s or d, e 
being according to Ritschl (§ 196) the earlier vowel; e.g. facile, 
facilis; mar6, maris; mage, magis; fortasse, fortassis; pote, potis; 
aere, aerid (old abi. biit see § 233); rege, regis; rSge, rSgis; ama- 
bare, amabaris; amabere, amaberis; fateare, fatearis; cap6, capis; 
&c. 

3. 6 is changed to i, in a final syllable to which a lettcr or 
syllable (one or more) is suffixed ;— 

(/7) either if e be final and the suffix begin with a consonant; 
ille, illic (for illice); iste, istic (for istice); tute, tutine, tutimet; 
nunce, nuncine; sice (i.e. sic), sicine; unde, undique; inde, indidem; 
poste (old form ofpost), postidea; ante, antidhac, anticipo, antistes; 
bene, benivolus, benignus; male, malificus, &:c.; pave-, pavidus; 
pude-, pudibundus; rube-, rubicundus; mone-, monitus; morde-, 
mordicus ; habe-, habito; pate-, patibulum; rege, regite, regito; forte, 
fortiter; radice, radicitus ; habe-, habilis. 

(In nubes, esuries, &c.; amares, ames, mones, &c., the e is long, 
arising from contraction with the initial vowel of the suffix. So 
originally amet, monet; &c.) 

{h) or, if e be not final, but the suffix begin with a vowel; 
e. g. ales, alitis; ped$s, peditis; antistes, antistita, antistitem; 
tibicen, tibicinis, tibicina; agmen, agminis; semen, semino; manceps, 
mancipem (old mancupem); biceps, bicipitem; vertex, verticis; 
artifex, artificis; decem, decimus. 

Biit e remains after the vowel i, or before r (or tr); e.g. aries, 
arietis; tener, tenera; piper, piperis; anser, anserem; regis, regaris; 
genitor, genetrix; 6cc.; or if the suffix begin with a consonant; 
e.g. ales for alet-s; obses (for obsed-s); lamella (for lamen-la) 
compared with lammina; nutrimen, nutrimentum (but nutriminis); 
senex, senectus; pedes, pedester; potestas compared with potis, 
pote; patens, compared with patina ; (comp. viden for videsne). 

Other exceptions are rare; e.g. fsenisex, fsenisScis; seges, sege¬ 
tis ; (Pudefacio, See. are not complete compounds, as is evident froni 
the accent and vowel a being retained ; e.g. pudefacis). 

4. Radical g changed to 1 when a syllable has been prefixed; 
e.g. lego, colligo, diligo, &c. (but intellggo, neglego, relggo; contego, 
&:c.); rggo, corrigo; gmo, adimo; sgeo, subsicivus; tgneo, retineo; 
ggeo, indigeo; prSmo, opprimo; teneo, protinus; but decem, unde¬ 
cim, where the penultimatc remains, but the final is changed. 

But not before r or two consonants; e.g. refero, consentio; &:c. 

5. The root vowel is (apparently) changed from e to 0 in some 
derivatives; e.g. tggo, tdga; sgqui, socius; precari, prdeus; pendo, 
pondus; terra, extorris; sgrere, sors; perhaps rgggre, rdgus. Pro- 
bably the 0 is directly from the original a. 
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6. e to i, frequently through ei as an intermediate sound; e.g. 
matre, Maurte, Jnnone in old inscriptions, for matri, Marti, Jimoni; 
conscriptes, Atilies for conscripti, Atilii (nom. pl. see Book II); &c. 
leber, leiber, liber. So sibe, qnase, are old fornis, used by Livy 
(Quint. I. 7. 24); and duovir jure dicundo, tresviri auro aere 
argento flando, feriundo, etc. apparently are forms retaining the old 
dative. On the general theory, see § 196. 

Omission: i. §, in a root syllable which has receivcd prefixes 235 
or suffixes, is sometimes omitted; e.g. gigno for gig§no (or gigino); 
malignus for maligenus; gnatus for ggnatus. 

2. Before r the vowel 6 is frequently omitted; e.g. September, 
Septembris; acer, acris; frater, fratrem; ager, agrum; infSrus, 
infta; dextera, dextra; noster, nostra; ludibrium; <Scc. 

3. Final e feli off; (^7) in neuter nom. acc. of stems in and 
ar-; e.g. calcar,laquear; tribunal, puteal; &c. So also lac (for 
lact, for lacte, nom. sing.); volup for volupe; simul for simile. 

(J?) in enditic particles; e.g. Mc, hsec, hoc, &:c. (for hice, Scc.), 
illic, istic, sic, hunc, tunc; nec, ac, for nece, ace, for neque, 
atque; vidSn for vides-ne; potin for potis-ne; quin for qui-ne, 
sin for si-ne. (In seu, neu for sive, nive (old seve, neve), fili for 
filie, a contraction has taken place.) 

4. On the omission of e in est and es after a vowel or m, see 
Book II. 


I. 

Character : as above. In the first century b.c., probably not 236 
bt‘fore Sulla’s time, began the habit of making a tali I to mdicate the 
long vowel. (See § 59. 2.) 

Sound: as in Italian, viz.: i as in English machlne; i same 237 
sound shortened. But in some classes of words, e.g. vir, qvirites, 
optimus, there is some evidence for a modified sound of i, perhaps 
a fine Germ. U. See Preface; also §§ 90, 2; 184, 3. 

' PosiTioN: I is never final; except i. in quasi, nisi, sicuti;238 
and 2. (short or long) in mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi. 

i frequently final ; i. in gen. and loc. sing. and nom. pl. of 
0 stems (e.g. domini); sometimes gen. and dat. sing. of a stems, 
e stems and u stems (e. g. musal, diei, domui) ; dat. sing. of conso¬ 
nant stems, and dat. abi sing. of i stems (e.g. nomini, mari); 
and dat. sing. of many pronouns; e.g. illi; 2. some adverbs, once 
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oblique cases; e.g. heri, vesperi, ubi, uti, si; &c. 3. ist and 2nd 
persons sing. perf. ind. active and present infinitive passive of all 
vcrbs, and 2nd pers. sing. imperative active of i- verbs (e.g. audivi, 
audivisti, audiri, audi). 

Represextatiox : (i) in Greek, i. i by t, e.g. Gaius Livius, s.ic 
Vaios At/^tos-; Claudius, KXavSio?; Titus Otacilius, TiVo? *OKra- 
kIXlos (Polyb.); Priscus, IlptWo?; Opiter, *07nVcop (Dion. H.); 
Capitolium, KaTrtTcoXtoj/ (Strab., Dion. H., Plut.); KaTTLTKoXii^os 
(Dion. H., Dio. Cass.); &c. 

f i Capitolium, KaTrcrcoXtoj^ (Polyb., Strab., Plut.), KaTre- 
rooXii/off (Diod. S., Dion. H.); Atilius, *ArtXios (Dion. H., ‘AriXtos 
Diod. S.); Tiberis, Te^epLs (Dion. H. but Tt/ 3 epts Strab., D. Cass.). 

In inscriptions are sometimes found (besides forms with i) Te- 
^epLOf; (so always before Tiberius’ adoption by Augustus. Ditten- 
berger, Herm. vi. 133), AfVeSos, and others; often 

KaTrercoXtoi/, 'O^fXXio? (but also in Latin Ophellius), XeyecoV. 

By v; e.g. Bibulus, Bv^Xos (inscr.). 

By a in suffixes; e.g. bdcina, ^vKavrj (Polyb.). 

Sometimes omitted, e.g. Decimus, AeKpos, 

2. i by i; e.g. Capitolinus, KaTTirwXtr/oy (vide supr.); Albinus, 
'XX^Lvos'^ Scipio, ^KL7ri(cu (Diod. S., Appian, Strabo); Tibur, Tt- 
l3ovpa\ Tarracinam, TappaKimv (Strabo). 

^ By 7 ; ; e. g. Scipio, 2KT)7ri<oi/ (Plut.). 

(ii) I. of Greek *; e.g. KaXXiKXfjs^ Callicles; Uaiyj/lov^ Paeg- 
nium; Tpa;re^trj;s“, trapessita; ^A^BrjpiTTjSy Abderites; GfVts-, Thetis. 

2. i of Greek a in suffixes; e.g. pa^^civa (Dor.), machina; Tpv~ 
rdvT], trutina; Karai/;;, Catina; 5 cc. 

3 . 1 of Greek €i; e.g. TreipaTT^Sy pirata; NaXoy, NHus; dXiLjTTTjSy 
alipta; ^Aifrtox^iay Antiochia; &c. 

4. i inserted in early Latin (cf. § 220. 7) between ki/, pp; 

e.g. UpoKvijy Procine; kvkposj cucinus; tecina, pva. 

Correspoxdence: i. to original Indo-European t; and to a. 240 

2. to Greek i; e.g. dic- in-dico, causidic-us, dico, SiV?/, 
BeiKvvpt ; viginti, eiKoaL ; cio, k/o), Kivtco ; cli-vus, recli-nare, kXlvtj, 
kXItvs ; cri-hrum, cer*no, Kplvco ; hiemps, x^<^^ i frio, frico, ;^pt<o ; 
stinguo, stimulus, or/yoj, o-rtypr;; tri- (e.g. tria), rpels, rpiros \ 
divus, dies, 8ios, ev-Sia; video, vidi; t^-, eiSop; scindo, axid-y 

TTiXos; frigus, piyos] quis, t/s; Vis, U (u^-)? Vitex, 
vitis, trvj; viola, top ; &c. 

3. to Greek e; e.g. in, indo (old, endo), intus, euBopy 
€pt 6 s ; rigo, l:ip€X(o ; strigilis, orXfyyts'; tinguo, reyyco. 

4. to Greek m; e.g. fido, fides, Tret^co ; quies, Kelpat, ko/tt; ; 
pingo, pic-tura, ttoikIXos ; linquo, reliquus, XeiVco, Xoittos. 
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5. to Greek a; e.g. in-, av~ (Engl. im-)\ digitus, baKTv\os\ 
pinguis, irax^^ j stringo, aTpayycvo). 

6 . to Greek o ; e.g. cinis, kovls ; imber, 

SUBSTITUTION: I. i for a in root syllable after a prefix, before 241 
a single consonant (except r), and before ng; e.g. tango, tetigi; 
cdno, concino; facetus, inficetus; pango, impingo; <Scc. (see § 204). 

2. (a) i for older 6 in many words- e.g. dedit for dedgt; &c. 
(see § 234)- 

(p) i for 6 in root syllable after a prefix; e.g. 16 go, col¬ 
ligo; &c. 

(r) Also in final closed siiffix, and in final syllable of stem, to 
which a letter or syllable is suffixed; either if e be final and the suffix 
l>cgin with a consonant, or if e be not final, biit the suffix begin vvith a 
vovvel; e.g. marg, maris; indg, indidem ; ales, alitis; &c. (see § 234). 

3. i for 6 in final syllable of stem before a single consonant 
followed by a vowel, except before 1 not followed by i, and cxcept 
before r; e.g. carddn- cardinis; bono- bomtas ; &c. (see § 213. 5). 

4. i for ti in final syllable of stem, but before m, p, f, not until 
last century of republic; e.g. cornu- corniger; maximus for maxu- 
mus; &c. (see § 224)» 

5. i appears to have been, at least in many words, preeeded in 
order of time by e or ei, both in root syllables and suffixes, some- 
times by both (see §§ 265, 268). 

6. i for ai; possibly in the dat. plur. of a- stems: e.g. musls for 
musais. See § 257. 

7. i for se in root syllable after a prefix; e.g. qusro, inquiro; 
sequus, iniquus; &c.; csedo, cecidi; Slc. (§ 262). 

CoxTRACTiON, HiATUS, &c.: I. i + i, if one be long, is con- 24. 
tracted to i; e.g. dii, di; consilii, consili; petiit, petit; audiis, 
audis; audivisti, audisti; si vis, sis; nihil (ne hilum), nil; mihi, 
mi; &c. If both are short, one is dropped; e.g. fugiis, fugis; egregi- 
ior, egregior; navi-ibus, navibus; etc. (cf. § 144). In tibicen we 
have a reminiscence of tibia cangre. 

2. i before other vowels usually remained. It absorbed a 
succeeding vowel in biga for bijfiga; fili for filie; sis for sies; 
magis for magios; duris-simus for durios-imus; 5cc., in which 
comparatives i is perhaps properly long; comp. ^eXr-lcov, jSfXrtop-a; 

Scc, (On minor see § 245.) 
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CiiANGE OF Quaxtity: i. in root syllable; e.g. liljet, liber, ,^3 
libertas; fides, perfidus, fido, fcedus; suspicere, suspicio; dic-, 
male-dic-us, dico; ar-bit-er, per-bitSre; liqvor, also liqvor (oiice), 
liqvldus and liqvidus (Lucret. IV. 1259, “liquidis et liquida 
crassis”); liqvaxe, liqvere, liqvi. 

2. in final syllables; e.g. audit for audit; sit for sit (siet); 
velit for velit; also sometimes audiveris for audiveris (perf. subj. 
see Book II). 

3. hnal i is shortened in nisi, quasi (comp. siquidem), and fre¬ 
quenti y in mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi (always sicubi, necubi, ubivis, but 
ubique), ibi (but ibidem, alibi). So utinam, utique, from uti. 

In Plautus also dari, pati, 16 qui; d§di, st§ti; vgni, abi, are 
found with i short. 

CiiANGE OF Quality: I. to e before a or 0 or i ; e.g. mei, 2^4 
meo, compared with mis (old gen.), mihi; queo, queam, from qui-re; 
eo, eam, from ire; eum, eam, compared with is, id. (But audiam, 
audio, audiit; &c.) Perhaps the e is even here prior to the i. 

2. u is found, from stems (apparentiy) in e or i, in eaiiy Latin 
before m, f; e.g. testi-, testumonium; ponti-, pontufex; cami-, 
carnufex; doce-, dbcumentum; m 6 n 5 -. monumentum. The forms 
with i, e.g. testimonium are later (cf. § 224). 

3. For change of i to j see § 142. 

4. For e instead of i, before r, see § 184. 3, 569, 656. 

Omission: i. i in suffixes is often omitted between tv^*o conso-245 
nants; e.g. facultas for facilitas; misertum for miseritum; puertia 
(Hor.) for pueritia; postus (Verg.) for positus; replictus (Stat,) 
for replicitus; audacter for audaciter (Quint. i. 6. 17); propter for 
propiter; fert for ferit; volt for volit; est for edit; valde for valide; 
caldus (Augustus) for calidus; soldus (Hor.) for solidus; lamna 
for lammina; alumnus for aluminus; tignum compared with tigil¬ 
lum; tegmen for tegimen; probably benficium, (Scc. (in Plaut,, Ter., 
Phaedr.) for benificium; &c. 

2. In the nom. sing. of -i nouns, but rarely after a short 
syllable; e. g. ars for artis; ferens for ferentis; Arpinas for Arpinatis; 
mendax for mendacis; nux for nucis; Scc. (see Book II). So in 
the gen. plur., e.g. amantum for amantium ; S:c, 

3. A radical i is omitted in surgo for surrigo; porgo for porrigo ; 
pergo for perrigo; purgo for purigo; jurgium for jurigium (jus, 
agere) ; surpere (Luc., Hor.) for surripere. 

4. In minor, minus, i is apparently dropped (for min-ior, minius). 

Insertion: 1. i is apparently inserted betw^een consonant stems 
and derivative suffixes, e.g. alitus from al-§re; tegimen from t§g-6re; 
fullonicus from fuUon-; hereditas from hered-; &c. But see § 746. 

2. in words from Greek. See above, § 239, 5. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DIPHTHONGS. 


AU. 

Sound: as in German; i. e. nearly as English ow'^ in co^u, town. 

Representation: (i) in Greek by av; e.g. Aurunculeius, 247 
AvpovyKovXi]ios ] Aulus, &c. 

(ii) of Greek av] e.g. Avrofiedcdv, Automedon; &c. 

Correspoxdence: to Greek e.g. augeo, av^di/a>; aurora, 248 
avoys iEol., (jjcjs Att.); nauta, vavr-qg'^ taurus, ravpo<\ caulis, 
AcavXoff. 

SuBSTiTUTiox: I. for av before a short vowel, wbich is then ^49 
absorbed ; e. g. cautum for cavitum; fautor for favitor; auceps for 
aviceps; &c. 

2. for ab before f; e.g. aufugio, aufero compared with abstuli, 
ablatum. But see § 97 n. 

CiiANGE OF Quality; I. to 6 in the older language, but the 25^ 
same words are more frequently found with au retained; e.g. Clodius 
for Claudius; copa for caupa; codex for caudex; Plotus for Plautus; 
plostrum for plaustrum; lotus for lautus; rodus, (rudus, rudus- 
culum) for raudus, raudusciQum; olla (ola?) for aula; &c. So 
(according to Festus) in the country dialect orum, oriculas for 
aurum, auriculas. In Plautus ausculor for osculor (cf. Suet. 
Vesp. 22). 

explodo from plaudo; suffocare from fauces; &c. 

2. into d; e.g. frustra from fraus; frudare, frude old forms for 
fraudare, fraude; excludo from claudo, sometimes cludo; accuso 
from causa; &c. 


OU. 

Sound: probably that of the Southern English 5 , which is really 251 
a diphthong formed of 0 and u. Cf. § 21. 

^ In PhKdr. Append. 21, A raven {co)'V 7 is) is said to have cried 
ave (ah-we, qr au? cf. § 94). We represent a raven’s ordinaiy cry by 
caw. But Pliny (H, N. 10, § 121) telis of a raven who sermoni adsue- 
facUiSy Tiberium salutabat; and a trained raven is bad evidence. 


6 
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This diphthoiig is found in inscriptions in a few words regularly 
before the sevcnth century u.c., and frequently until after the mid- 
dle of the same. Aftcnvards tl became exclusively used in its place. 
Thus Fourius, Loucanam, Loucina, abdoucit, plouruma, poloucta. 
poublicom, plous, jous, jousit (jussit), joudex, jouranto, noundinum. 
Instances of long u before the time of the Gracchi are rare; e.g. 
Jimo, Junone, Luciom, Lucius, in some of the earliest inscriptions. 

EU. 

Sound: probably pronounced as a diphthong. So in Italian. 252 

History: This diphthong is found in very few Latin words, 253 
yiz. heu, heus; neu (for neve); seu (for sive); ceu; neuter, 
lur ne uter. Neutiquam (nutiquam?) has first syllable short. 

It is otherwise found only to represent the Greek ev; e.g. Eupt- 254 
7riS7?, Euripides; Eupoff, Eurus; Pseudulus from yj/evdco; Scc, 

AI. 

Sound: probably diphthongal; viz. that of a broad English /; 255 
i. e. as ai in ay (=)rj). 

History: This diphthong is found almost exclusively in the 256 
inscriptions older than the seventh century u.c. in words afterwards 
spelt with se. Thus in root syllables we find aidilis, aide, airid (i. e. 
ffire), praidad (prseda), quaistores, praitor, Aimilius, aiquom. Some 
instances are found in later inscriptions both republican and 
imperial, chielly in proper names, especially Aimilius, Caicilius: 
also Caisar, praifectus; &c. In final syllables it is found fre¬ 
quently in republican and imperial inscriptions in the genitive and 
dative singular, rarely in the nominative plural, of stems in a, 
chieflv proper names, but also others; e.g. faciundai, coloniai, 
maxsumai, deai, Manliai, Agrippai; &c. So frequently (niaking 
ai two long syllables) in Plautus and Ennius: Lucretius and Vergil 
appear to have adopted the form as an archaism, or in imitation of 
Ennius. 

CiiANGE OF Quality: In the dat. abi. plural of -a stem ,,, 
probably the onginal form was -ais as in Oscan. In inscriptions are 
found only -eis, and -is (§ 266). 


AE. 

Sound; the diphthong formed by these two vowels would 258 
approach nearly to the sound of a in /jaf lengthened. 
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Representation: (i) i. in Greck by at; e.g. ^milius (see 259 
however § 256), AlfitXios; iEbutius, AI^ovtlos\ Kseso, Ka/crcor; 
Caesar, Kotcrap; ^qui, aIkol (Strabo); &c. 

2. Rarely by e; e.g. Caecilius, KeKiXiog- (cf. §262); Caecina, 
KcfciVa? (Pliit. biit Kai/cti/off, D. Cass.). This e is not foiind in in- 
scriptions till the second century p. Ghr. at carliest. (Dittenberger.) 

(ii) I. of Greek at; e.g. Att/eia?, .ffineas; Ilaz^atVto?, Panaetius; 
AaKedaifxcotf, Lacedaemon; alyls, aegis; Hatai/, P^an; aWjjp, aetLer; 

Sic. 

2. of Greek a; e.g.'AtrKXaTrto? (Dor.), .ffisculapius (an old geni¬ 
tive Aisclapi is foiind); TraXXa^, paelex, (also pelex). 

3. of Greek 7^; e.g. aKTrjv^-i scaena. 

Gorrespondence: to Greek at; e.g. aestas, aestus, at^co, 260 
aldrjp-^ l«vus, Xato?; scaevus, cr/cato?; aevum, atut^, atV? (Att. dei). 

Substitutio^: for ai, which however lingered beside ae. JE is 261 
found first in the ^S*. C. Bacc. in aedem, where in all other words 
(aiquom, Duelonai, haice, tabelai, datai) ai is retained. jE is very 
rare in inscriptions before the time of the Gracchi, but after that 
time is almost exclusively used in all the longer and more important 
inscriptions; e.g. the laws, the Mon. Ancyr. &c. 

ae, for e and 6 , is rare in inscriptions before (at least) the 2nd 
cent. after Ghrist. It is frequent in MSS. 

Giiange of Quality: 1. to e both in root and final syllable. 262 
A few instances occur in very old inscriptions; e.g. Victorie, For¬ 
tune, Diane: so also occasionally in rustic language noted by Varro, 
edus for haedus, Mesius for Maesius; Cecilius pretor, ridiculed by 
Lucilius. But instances in inscriptions (except the Pompeian wall 
inscriptions) are not numeroiis till in and after third century after 
Ghrist; e.g. prefectus, presenti, aque, patrie, &c. 

2. to I in root syllables after a prefix, e.g. caedo, concido; laedo, 
illido; quaero, requiro; aestumo, existumo; aequus, iniquus; &c. 


01 , OE. 

Sound: oi nearly as in English; e.g. *voicej 8 cc.: oe was also 263 
probably sounded as a diphthong, 

Giiange of Quality: Words with a in the root syllable 264 
were in the older language written with oi or oe; and words with 
oe in the root syllable were also earlier written with oi. 

In inscriptions oi is rarely found so late as the first century before 
Ghrist: oe (though probably as old as Plautus) is little found in 

6 —2 
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inscriptions before the first century B.C.: u is found in their place in 
and after the time of the Gracchi. 

1. oi, ce to u; e.g. oino, cenus, unus; oinvorsei, universi; 
ploirume, ploera, plurimi, plura; comoinem, moinicipieis, moenia, 
moeniundse, inmoenes tor communem, municipiis, munia, muniundee, 
immunes; moiro, moerum, murum; oitile, oetantur, oetier for utile, 
utantur, uti; coira, coiravit, coera, coeravit, cura, curavit; loidos, 
loedos, ludos; &c. 

2. oi to oe; e.g. foidere, foideratei, foedere, foederati; coipint, 
ccepint, Coilius, Coelius. 

3. some othcr changes are, noenum afterwards non; loehertas, 
libertas; oboedio from audio. 

4. In final syllables, boice, boic, quoi (also quoiei), quoique 
are early forms of buic, cui, cuique: pilumnoe poploe, for pUumni 
populi (gen. sing.?), pike-armed tribe; Fescenninoe for fescennini 
(nom. pl.); ab oloes for ab illis. 


EI. 

1. This diphthong is found in inscriptions older than the aes 
Gracchi in the following forms, in which i occurs later. (The 

5 . C. de Bacc, has rarely i, frequently ei.) 

(i2) a few root syllables; e.g. leiber, deivus, deicere, ceivis. 

(b) dative singular of consonant nonns; e.g. Apolenei, Junonei, 
virtutei, Jovei. Frequently also in inscriptions later than the 
Gracchi, in which i also is found. The dative in e is also found, 
and more frequently in the earlier than in the later inscriptions. 

(c) nominative plural of 0 stems; e.g. foideratei, iei. After 
the time of the Gracchi both i and ei are frequent. Earlier forms 
were es, e, and oe (see Book ii). 

(d) dative and ablative plural of 0 stems; e.g. eeis (S. C. de 
Bacc.')^ also vobeis. -eis is frequently found in this case after the 
time of the Gracchi. Both -is and -eis occur also from -a stems 
since that period, biit apparently before that period no instance 
of those cases occurs. 

(e) also in the datives and adverbs sibei, tibei, ubei, ibei, sei, 
nei, utei; in which e was probably a stili older form. 

2. In prae-Augustan inscriptions later than the Gracchi it is 266 
found instead of and beside an earlier i, or e in the classes num- 
bered below (^), {h). 
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(d) in some root syllables; e.g. deicere, deixerit also (dicere, 
&c.); promeiserit, eire, adeitur, conscreiptum, veita, leitis, leiteras, 
meilites, feilia, Teiburtis, eis, eisdem (nom. plur.). 

Q)) in suffixes; e.g. Serveilius, genteiles, ameicorum, disci- 
pleina, peregreinus, fugiteivus, peteita (for petita), mareitus, 8 cc. 

(c) occasionally, but not frequently, as the characteristic vowel 
of the fourth conjugation; e.g. audeire, veneire, &c. 

(d) in infin. pass. not commonly till Gicero’s time; e.g. darei, 
solvei, possiderei, agei, &c. 

(e) in perfect (for an older i or sometimes e); e. g. obeit, fecei, 
poseivei, dedeit, &c. 

(/) other verbal foi*ms; e.g. nolei, faxseis, seit, Scc. 

(^) also rarely in the ablative from consonant and i nouns; e.g. 
virtutei, fontei, Scc, 

(/j) nom. and acc. plur. of i stems; e.g. omneis, turreis, Scc, 

(/) genitive singular of o stems; e.g. colonei, damnatei (one or 
two instances occur a little before the Gracchi). 

3. Ei is but occasionally foiind in post-Augustan inscriptions. 

In the Fast. Triumph. Capit. (G. 7 . H. i. 453 sqq.) cir. 720 u.C. 
the ablative plur. is almost ahvays in -eis; e.g. Etrusceis, Galleis, Scc, 

Corssen’s conclusion is, that in the root syllable of the words 267 
deiva, leiber, deicere, ceivis, in the dat. abi. plur. of -0 stems and 
probably of -a stems, and in the locative forms, as sei, utei, Scc., ei was 
a real diphthong; in ali other cases it expressed the transition vowel 
between i and e {Aiisspr. i. 719. 788. ed. 2). As a diphthong its 
sound would be nearly that of the English a; e.g. fate. 

RitschFs view of the relations of e, ei and i is as follows (Opusc. 268 
II. 626): First period (5th century u.C. to and into the 6th). 
Predominance of e in place of the later i, and, in fact, both of 
e for i and of 6 for 1. Second period (6th century). Transition of 
e to i (so far as e was changed at all), § changing to 1 absolutely, 
but e to I with this modification, that where in the case of e the 
pronunciation noticeably inclined to i, the habit was gradually 
adopted of writing ei. Third period (ist decad of the 7th century). 
Accius extends this mode of writing to every i without exception, 
in order to obtain a thorough distinction of I from i, in connexion 
with his theory of doubling a, e, u to denote the long vowel. 
Short 1 remains unaltered. Fourth period. Lucilius, recognising the 
arbitrary and irrational character of this generalisation, confines the 
writing ei to the cases where i inclines to e. Short i remains un- 
alfected by this also.” 
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CHAPTER XL 

OF LATIN WORDS and SYLLABLES. 


A Latin word may commence with any vowel or diphthoiig, 269 
semivowel, or single consonant. 

But of combinations of consonants the following only arc in 
Latin found as initial; viz. 

1. an explosive or f followed by a liquid; i. e. pl, pr; U, br; 
cl, cr; gl, gr; tr; fl, fr: but not tl, dl, dr; 

c.g. plaudo, precor; blandus, brevis; clamo, crudus; globus, 
gravis; traho; fluo, frendo. (Drusus is possibly an exception (cf. 

§ 155); other words in dr are Greek or foreign; e. g. draclima, draco, 
Druidae.) 

2. s before a sharp explosive, with or without a following 
liquid; viz. sp, spl, spr; sc, scr; st, str; 

e.g. sperno, splendeo, sprevi; scio, scribo; sto, struo. Also 
stlis, afterwards lis. No instance of sci is found. 

3. gn was found in Gnaeus and in some other words; e. g. gna¬ 
rus, gnavus, gnosco, gnascor, but the forms with g are almost con- 
hned to the early language (§ 129. 3). 

4. The semi-consonant V is also found after an initial q or s; 
e.g. qvos, svavis (§ 89): and in Plautus scio, dies are pronounced 
scjo, djes (§ 142). 

A Latin word may end with any vowel or diphthong, but with 270 
only a few single consonants; viz. the liquids 1, r, the nasals m, n, 
the sibilant s, one explosive, t. A few words end with b, c, d. 

Of these, b occurs only in three prepositions, ab, ob, sub. 

c only where a subsequent letter has fallen away; e.g. dic, duc, 
fac, lac, ac, nec, nunc, tunc, and the pronouns hic, illic, istic (for 
dice, duce, face, lacte, atque, neque, nunce, tunce, hice, illice, istice). 

d only in haud, ad, apud, sed; and the neuters of certam pro¬ 
nouns; e.g. illud, istud, quod, quid. In the earliest language it 
appears to have been the characteiistic of the ablative singular; e. g. 
bonod patred, &c. (§ 160. 6). 
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The following combinations of consonants are found to end 271 
Latin words. With few exceptions they are either in nominatives 
singular of nouns, or the third person of verbs. 

1. s preceded 

{a) by cei-tain explosives; i.e. ps, mps, rps; bs, rbs; cs( = x), 
n2, Ix, rx; 

e.g. adeps, hiemps, stirps; caelebs, urbs; edax, lanx, calx, arx; 
&c. Also the words siremps, abs, ex, mox, sex, vix. 

{h) by a nasal or liquid; i.e. ns. Is, rs; 

e.g. amans, frons, puls, ars. Each of these combinations is 
unstable (e. g. homo for homons, consul for consuis, arbor for arbors); 
but is here preserv^ed owing to one consonant having been already 
sacrificed; viz. amans for amants; frons for fronts or fronds; puls 
for pults; ars for arts. In trans, quotiens, the combination is not 
more stable: comp. tramitto, quoties. 

2. t preceded by n, or rarely by 1, r, s; i.e. nt, It, rt, st; 

e.g. amant, amaverint, &c. The only instances of the other 
combinations are vult, fert, est, ast, post: 

3. c preceded by n, i.e. nc. Only in the following, nunc, tunc, 
hinc, illinc, istinc; hunc, hanc; illune, illanc; &c. 

The division of a word into syllables appears to have been in 272 
accordance with the general principies (see § 15)^; that is to say, 

1. the division was made in the middle of a consonant. 

2. the tendency was to pronounce with a vowel as many of the 
following consonants as were so pronounceable. 

3. the admissibility of a particular combination of consonants 
in the middle of a word depends on the laws of phoneties, not on 
the particular causes, partly etymological, partly accentual (the 
last syllable, where there is more than one, being in Latin always 
unaccented, § 296), which controlled the occurrence of consonants 
at the end of a word. But the laws of phoneties in this matter 
depend on the Roman mode of pronunciation, not on our mode; 
e. g. ts, ds were not stable; &c. 

That such was the mode in which the Romans actually pro- 273 
iicunced is shewn by the following facts: 

I. Vowcls are affected by the consonants following them; viz. 
d before r is retained instead of being changed to 1 (§ 234, 204. 184); 

6 or u before 11 is changed to e (§ 213. 4, also § 204); the short 

^ See some discussion of this matter in the Preface. 
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vowel before 1 is 6 or ti, not i or 6, as before n &c. (§ 176. 2). 
So € remains before two consonants (§ 234. 3. U). 

2. Consonants are affected by the consonantse.g. 
scritrtrus is changed to scriptus, the pronunciation being script-tus, 
not scrib-tus or scri-bdus. (Even in the few cases whe]*e a conso¬ 
nant is affected by the preceding consonant, the combination of the 
two (or more consonants) in the same syllable is presumed; e.g. 
dividtum could not have becn divid-tum or it would not have become 
divissum or divisum). 

3. A syllable with a short vowel is treated as long, if two 
consonants follo^ the vowel. This means that thoiigh the vo\\'el is 
short, the aggregation of consonants occiipies as much time in pro- 
nouncing, as if the vowel were long. The exception to this rule of 
prosody, which a mute and liquid form, is in accordance with the 
principle of division of syllables; e.g. patris cannot be divided into 
patr-ris but into pat-tris (where the double t represents not twice 
t but the two halves of one t, §§ 9. 15). 

4. A vowel is otten lengthened to compensate for the extnision 
of a consonant follo^vhig (§35). The consonant must therefore 
belong to the preceding vowel, or that vowel could not be entitled 
to the compensation. Theso-called compensation is in truth a natural 
phonetic effect of the effoit to pronounce a difficult combination of 
letters. 

The division of syllables in <wr}tingy which is found in inscrip- 2 
tions of the eighth and ninth centuries u.c. and the MSS. of the 
foiiith or fifth century after Christ^ or earlier (if any), is (though 
not quite invariably) as follows: 

1. Where a single consonant is between two vowels the division 
is before it; e.g. dede | rit, protu | Ierint, publi | ce, ma | num, &c. 

2. Where two consonants come together the division is between 
them; e.g. op | tima, res | ponsum, ig | nota, praes | to, tran | sisse, 
&c. 

3. Where three consonants come together the division is after 
the hrst two, unless the second and third be a mute and liquid, in 
which ca*se the division is before both; e.g. Vols | ci, abs, cedimus, 
cons I pexisset, obs ] tinati, Quine | tius, cunc | ta; ins | tructo, 
cas 1 tris, pos | tremo. 

4. The letter x is treated as a single consonant; e.g. eni | xa, 
di I xit, pro | xumus. 


^ See Mommsen, Lhi Cod. VeroJi. p. 163—166. Moji. Ancy?’. 
p. 145. Siadtrccht d, Salpcjisa^ <S;c. p. 505. 
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(It is obvious that if the division in pronunciation takes place in 
the middle of a consonant, the writing cannot mark this accurately. 
That the prefcrence was given to the second half of the consonant 
is no doubt due to the fact, that in the case of p, k, t the distincti ve 
power of the sound consists entirely, and in b, g, d considerably, 
in the slight piift' or explosion which follows the separation of the 
organs (cf. § 57). When three consonants occiir together, the writing 
conforms better to what is above shewn to have been the pronuncia¬ 
tion.) 

The early inscriptions avoided division of a word altogether. 
Augustus (Suet. Aug, 87) wTote the superabundant letters over or 
under the word. MSS. in the sixth century (e.g. the Florentine 
MS. of the Digest) began to follow Priscian’s rules, which were 
boiTOwed from the Greeks; e.g. perfe | ctus, i | gnominia, &c. 


CHAPTER XIL 

QUANTITY OF SYLLABLESh 


That part of grammar which treats of the Quantity of Sylla- 
bles is often called Prosody^ a term which the ancients applied prin- 
cipally to accentuation. 

If the voice dwells upon a syllable in pronouncing it, it is called 
a lo7ig syllable: if it passes rapidly over it, it is called a short 
syllable. 

Long syllables are marked in grammars by a straight line over 
the vowel: thus, addi. 

Short syllables are marked by a curved line over the vowel: 
thus, rdgS. 

Two short syllables are considered to occupy the same time as 
one long syllable. 

A syllable is long or short, either because it contains a -vo^juel 
naturally long or short; or on account of the position of its vowel. 


^ IMuch use in this chapter has been made of Luc. T^IiilleFs De re 
i/ictrica. 
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i. Quantity of vowels not in the last syllable of 276 
a Word. 

_I- ADjdiphthongs are long (except before another vowel); e.g. 

aunun; deinde; &c. 

d. A11 vowels which have originated from contraction are 
long; e.g. cogo for c6-ago, momentum for movimentum, tibicen for 
tibii-cen; «Scc. 

3. The quantity of the radical syllables of a word is generally 
preserved in composition or derivation, even when the vowel is 
changed; e.g. mater, maternus; cado, incido; c^do, incido; amo, 
amor, amicus, inimicus ; &c. 

Some exceptions will be found under the several vowels, and as 
regards red and prod (pro), under D (§ 160. 7, 8). 

So also almost always where the members of a compound word 
may be treated as separate words, as quapropter, mecum, alioqm, 
agriciatura. But we have siquidem and quandoquidem (ffom si 
and quando); and for thecompoundsof ubi, ibi, see § 243. 31. 

For the quantity of root vowels no rule can be given. The 
quantity of inflexional or derivative affixes is given in Books II. III. 

Greek words iisually retain in Latm their own quantity. 


ii. Q^uantity of vowels in the last syllable of a word. .77 

(A) Monosyllables are long. 

Exeept 

(a) The enelities qu6, n6, vg, whieh are always appended to 
other words. 

{b) Words ending with b, d, t; e.g. ab, sub, 6b; ad, id: at, 
gt, tat, flgt, dat; &e. 

(r) gs (thou art)^ fac, lac, nec, fel, mgl, vgl, an, in, fer, pgr, 
tgr, vir, cor, quis (nom. sing.), is, bis, cis, 6s {a bone). The 
nom. maseuline bic is not frequently short. (es in Plaut., Ter.) 


(B) In polysyllables. 

1. a ajjd e {and Greek y) jinal are short. 


278 
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Except a in 

{a) Abi. sing. of nouns with a- stem; e.g. musa. 

(Z>) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with a- stem; e.g. ama. 

(c) Indeclinable words; e.g. erga, intra, quadraginta; but 
puta (Pers. and Mart.), ita, quia, eja. 

(d) Greek vocatives from nominatives in as; e. g. Aenea, Palla: 
and Greek nom. sing. of a- stems; e.g. Electra. Gf.§5 47Z. 473. 

Except e in 

(rt) Gen. dat. abi. sing. of nouns with e- stems ; e. g. facie; 
so also hodie. 

(b) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with e- stems; e.g. mone; 
but in cave (Hor. Ov.), and vide (Phjedr. Pers.) it is sometimes 
short (§ 233. 4 ). 

(c) Adverbs from adjectives; with o- stems; e.g. docte, to 
which add fere, ferme, ohe; but bend, male, inferne, superne; 
tgmere is only found before a vowel. Mact5, probably an ad- 
verb, also has e short. 

((f) Greek neut. pL; e.g. tempe, pelage; fem. sing. crambe, 
Circe; masc. voc. Alcide. 

2. i, 0 , u jinal are long, 

Except i in 

(a) mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi, in which i is common, 
and quasi, nisi. (See § 243. 3.) 

{b) Greek nom. acc. neuters sing.; e.g. sinapi: vocatives; e.g. 
Pari, Amarylli: rarely dat. sing. Minoidi. 

Except 6 in 

{a) cito, immS, modd (and compounds), du5, ego, cSd6 and 
endo (old form of in). Rarely erg6. Martial, Juvenal, &c., 
have intrS, porrd, sero, octo, &c.; modo has sometimes final 0 
long in Lucretius and earlier poets. 

(p) In the present tense of the verbs sci6, nescid, putd, vol6, used 
parenthetically, 0 is sometimes short: and occasionally in and 
after the Augustan age in other verbs with short penult; e.g. 
rogo, vet6, nuntid, obseerS. Instances of 0 being short in other 
parts of the verb, or in verbs with long penult, are rarer; e. g. 
esto, coedito ; odero, dabd ; tendo, tolld, credo. 
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(c) In Nominatives of Proper names with consonant stems 6 
is common, e.g. Pollio, Scipio, cario, Naso; sometimes virgo, 
nemd, hoinb, and other appcllatives in Martial, Juvenal, &c. 

Datives and ablatives in o are never short, except the ablative 
gerund once or twice in Juvenal and Seneca. 


3. Finai syllahles ending in any other single conso^ 2 S 2 
nant than s are jhort. 

But the finai syllable is long in 

(a) all cases of illic, istic, except the nom. masc. 

(h') all compounds of par, e.g. dispar, compar. 

(f) alec, lien. 

{d) iit, petiit, and their compounds (and of course it, petit as 
contracted perfects). 

(f) some Greek nominatives in -er; e. g. crater, character, aer, 
aether; and some cases in -n; e.g. siren (nom.), iEneaji (acc.), 
Eucliden (acc.), epigrammaton (gen. pl.); &c. 

4 . Of the finai syllables in s, 283 

as, os, es, are long, 

Except 

{a) anas (probably); ex6s; compSs, imp6s; p6ngs. 

{h) nom. sing. in -es of nouns with consonant stems, which 
have gtis, itis, idis, in genitive, e.g. s6ggs, mil6s, ohs6s: but 
paries, ahies, aries, C6res. 

(f) compounds of es (from smn), e.g. ahgs. 

{d) some Greek words; e.g. Ilias (nom.), crateras (acc. pl.) ; 
Del6s (n. sing.), Erinnyos, chlamyd6s (gen. sing.), Arcadgs, cra¬ 
teras (nom. pl.) ; Cynosarges (neut. s.). 

5. us and is are short, 284 

Except ds in 

{a) gen. sing. and nom. and acc. plu. of nouns with -u stems. 

(h) nom. sing. of consonant nouns, when genitive singular 
has long penultimate, e.g. tellds (telldris), palus (palddis), 
virtus (virtdtis). 

(r) some Gr-eek names; Sapphds (gen. s.), Panthds (nom. s.). 
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Exccpt Is in 2^5 

{a) dat. and abi. plural, e.g. mensis, vobis, quis; so gratis, 
foris. Also in acc. (and nom.) plural of -i stems; e.g. omnis. 

(Jj) 2nd pers. sing. pres. ind. of verbs witli -i stems; e.g. audis: 
also possis (and other compounds of sis), velis, nolis, malis. 

(r) and pers. sing. of perf. subj. and compl. fut. in which is is 
common ; e. g. videris. (But see Book II.) 

{d) Samnis, Quiris. Sangvis sometimes (always in Liicr.), 
pulvis (once Enn., once Verg.), has -is. 

(f) some Greek words; Simois, Eleusis, Salamis (nom. sing.). 

iii. Q^iantity of syllables by position in the same 286 
Word. 

1 A syllable ending with a vowel (or diphthong) immediately 287 
followed by another syllable beginning with a vowel, or with h and a 
vowel, is short; as, via, praeustus, contraMt. 

Except 

{a) In the genitives of pronouns, See. in-ius; e.g. illius, where 

1 is common. In alius (gen. case) the i is always long: in 
solius it is short once in Ter. In utrius, neutrius it is not 
found short, but in utriusque frequentlyk 

{h) the penultimate a in the old genitive of nouns with -a 
stems; e.g. aulai. So also e in diei, and, in Lucretius, rei, and 
(once) fidei. Also ei (dat. pronoun), unless contracted ei. 

(r) a or e before i (where i is a vowel) in ali the cases of 
proper names ending in ius; e.g. Gaius, Pompeius (but sce 
§ I39)- 

{d) The syllable fi in fio (except before er; e.g. fi 6 ri, figrem). 

(^') The first syllable of eheu! and the adjective dius. In 
Diana and ohe the first syllable is common. 

In Greek words a long vowel is not shortened by Corning before 
another vowel; e.g. Nereidi, E66 (but cf. § 229), Aeneas, ato, 
Maeotia. 

2 . A syllable2 containing a vowel immediately followed by two 
consoiiants, or by x, or z, is long; as, regent, strix. 

But if the two consonants immediately following a short vowel 
be the first a mute or f, and the second a liquid, the vowel remains 

^ See RitschI, Opusc. ii. 678 foll. 

2 For the length of the vowel itself in some cases see §§151 note, 167. 2. 
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short in prose and in comic poets, though in other verse it is fre- 
quently lengthened. 

The following combinations occiir in Latin words: pr, br, cr, 
gr, trb dr, fr; pl, cl, fl; e.g. apro, tSnebrse, vdlucriSj agrum, patris, 
qvadriga, vafrum; maniplus, assecla, refluus. 

B 1 also occurs in publicus, but the first syllable is ahvays long 
(for pouplicus). 

In Greek words other combinations allow the vowel to remain 
short; e.g. Atlas, Tgcmessa, Cycnus, Daphne. 

Where the combination is due to composition only, the syllable 
is ahvays lengthened, just as if the words were separate (cf. § 292); 
e.g. subruo, abluo. 


iv. Effect of initial sounds on the final syllable of 2S8 
a preceding word. 

In verse the final syllable of a word is affected by the vowel or 
consonants at the commencement of the next word, in something 
the same way in which one syllable is alfected by the succeeding 
syllable in the same word. 

I. A final vowel or diphthong or a final syllable in m is omit- 
ted (or at least slurred over) in pronunciation, if the next word 
commence with a vowel or diphthong or h. See the preface. 

Thus vidi ipsum, vive hodie, monstrum ingens are read in verse 
as of no more length than vid-ipsum, viv-hodie, monstr-ingens. 

When est follows a vowel or m the e was omitted (see in 
Book II.). 

But the poets (except the early dramatists) refrainin certain cases 289 
from so putting words as to occasion such an elision Especially 
it is avoided when the second word begins with a short vowel; viz. 

(^7) Monosyllables ending in long vowel or m are rarely elided 
before a short syllable, and, paiticularly, the following are nerer 
so elided; sim, dem, stem, rem, spem, spe, do, sto, qui (plur.): 

the following are so elided; cum, tum, num, sum, jam, nam, 
tam, quam, me, te, se, de, mi (dat.), qui (sing.), ni, si, tu. 

{b) An iambic word, ending in a vowel, in dactylic verse is not 
elided before a short syllable or an accented long syllable. 

^ Arbitro, arbitrium, &c.; genetrix, meretrix, are nowhere found 
with long second syllable. 

" Thcse statements are abridged from Luc. iMUller, p. 283. 
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(r) A cretic ending in a vowel was very rarely elided before a 
short syllable, except by Catullus, and Horaee in Satires. 

{(l) A spondee ending in a vowel, is rarely elided, by Horaee 
;n lyries, or by Ovid and subsequent poets, before a short syllable, 
except in first foot; e.g. certe ego, multi inopes, risi ego (Lucan, 
jMartial). 

{e) Of words ending in m (counting the last syllable as short) 
a pyrrich is very rarely elided before a short syllable or accented 
long syllable, except uninflected particles; e.g. enim, quidem. A 
dactyl is rarely elided before a shoit syllable by Ovid or later writers. 

(/) Of words ending in a or 6 a pyrrich or dactyl is rarely 
elided befo 3 'e a short syllable, except (i) in proper names; or (2) 
in first foot; or (3) in words ending in a, before a word bcginning 
with a; or (4) in the words cito, ego, modo, duo. 

An elision at the end of a verse before a vowel in the same verse 
is very rare in any poet, except in Horace’s Satires and Epistles. 

An elision at end of a verse before a vowel at the beginning of 
the next verse is foiind not uncommoniy in Vergil, only once or 
twice in other writers’ hexameters. In glyconic and sapphic stanzas 
it is not uncommon; e.g. 

Aut dulcis musti Volcano decoquit umorem 
et foliis. (Verg.) 

Dissidens plebi numero beatorum 
eximit virtus. (Hor.) 

An hiatus is however permitted; 

Always at the end of one verse before an initial vowel in the 
next verse except in an anapsestic metre. 

Occasionally in the same verse; viz. 

{a) if there is an interniption of the sense; though it is very rare, 
when the first of the two vowels is short; e. g. 

Promissam eripui genero, arma impia sumpsi. (Verg.) 

Addam cerea pruna: honos erit huic quoque pomo. (Verg.) 

(^) in arsis, chiefly at the regular esesura; e.g. 

Stant et juniperi ct castaneae hirsutae. (Verg.) 

Si pereo, hominum manibus periisse juvabit. (Verg.) 

(r) in thesis, a long vowel, especially in a monosyllable, is some- 
times shortened instead of elided; e. g. 

Credimus? an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? (Verg.) 

Hoc motu radiantis Etesix in vada ponti. (Cic.) 
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(<'/) a Word ending in m is rarely not elided (there being only 
about seven instances in arsis, and a few of monosyllables in thesis); 

Miscent inter sese inimicitiam agitantes. (Enn.) 

Sed dum abest quod avemus, id exsuperare videtur. (Lucr.) 

a. A short final syllable ending in a consonant is lengthened by 292 
an initial consonant in the word followiiig; e. g. 

Vellitur, huic atro liquntur sanguine guttae! (Verg.) 

Quo Phcebus vocet errantis jubeatque reverti. (Verg.) 

3. A short final syllable ending in a vowel is rarely lengthened 293 
before two consonants at the beginning of the next word. 

This is done before sp, sc, st; more rarely stili before pr, br, 
fr, tr. There are a few instances in Catullus, Tibullus, Martial, &:c. 
(none in Lucretius, Vergil, Horaee, Propertius, Ovid); e.g. 

Nulla fugee ratio; nulla spes omnia muta. (Gat.) 

Tua si bona nescis 

Servare, frustra clavis inest foribus. (Tib.) 

On the other hand a short final vowel is rarely found before 
sp, sc, sq, st, gn. 

Lucilius, Lucretius, Horaee in Satires, and Propertius have about 
23 instances; Vergil one, and that where the sense is interrupted. 
Other poets have hardly a single instance: the collocation was 
avoided altogether. But before Greek words, e.g. zmaragdus, 
and (before z in) Zacynthus, instances are found in many poets. 

4. The enclitic -que is lengthened in arsis not uncommonly _by 
Vergil (before two consonants, or a liquid or s), and by Ovid: 
very rarely by others; e.g. 

Tribulaque traheaeque et iniquo pondere rastra. (Verg.) 

So once final a; 

Dona dehinc auro gravia sectoque elephanto. (Verg.) 

5. Occasionally (in Vergil about 50 times) a short final closed 294 
syllable is lengthened by the arsis, though the next word begins with 

a vowel: this is chiefly in the caesura, or when a proper name or 
Greek word follows, or where the sense is interrupted; e.g. (all 
ffom Vergil): 

Pacem me exanimis et Martis sorte peremptis 

oratis ? Equidem et vivis concedere vellem. 

Desine plura puer, et quod nunc instat agamus. 
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Olli serva datur, operum haud ignara Miiiervie, 

Ipse, ubi tempus erit, omnes in fonte lavabo. 

Pectoribus inhians, spirantia consulit exta. 

In thesis it is very rare; e.g. 

Si non periret immiserabilis captiva pubes. (Hor.) 

So also Ennius in arsis has soror, genitor, clamor, jubax (masc.); 
veneror; populus; servat, memorat, versat, manat; faciet, tenet, 
fieret, jubet, constituit, ponit, cupit (pres.?), it, tinnit, voluit, velit, 
and a few others. In thesis lie has clamor, ponebat, esset, infit. 
(See Nettleship, Cotimgfoti's Vergil., Excurs. to Book xii.) 

v. Peculiarities in early dramatic verse. 

In early dramatic verse the quantity of syllablcs was not so ?95 
delinitely fixed or observed, as in the later dactylic and other verse. 
The Principal cases of n^ariatioyi may be classified as followsb 

r. Final syllablcs, afterwards short, were sometimes used with 
their original long quantity; e.g. fama (nom. s.), soror, patgr, 
amet, sciat, ponebat, percipit, vendidit, amer, loquar, &c. 

2. Final syllables with long vowcls were sometimes used as 
short; e.g. dom6 (abi. s.), probg (adv.), tac6, manu, viri, &c.; 
conrigi, bonas, foras, dolos, ov6s, manus (acc. pl.), bonis, &c. 
Gomp. also § 205, 233. 

3. Syllables containing a vowel followed by two consonants 
were sometimes used as short. Such are 

{a) Syllables in the later language written with doubled conso¬ 
nants (cf. §58); e. g. immo, ille, simillimae, Philippus, esse, oc¬ 
culto, &c. 

{h) Some syllables with two different consonants; e.g. inter, 
interim, intus, inde, unde, ngmpe, 6mnis. So also (according to 
some) voluptas, magistratus, ministrabit, venustas, sengetus, &c. 
(better volptas, magstratus, &c.); gxpediant, gxigere, uxorem. 

4. Final syllables ending in a consonant were sometimes not 
lengthened, though the next word began with a consonant; e.g. 

(in Terence) enim vero, auctus sit, soror dictast, dabit n6mo, simul 
conficiam, tamgn suspicor, &c.; apud is frequently so used: even 
studgnt facere. This licence is most frequent, when the final con¬ 
sonant is m, s, r, or t; and is due to the tendency of the early 
language to drop the final consonant (see § 86. 152, 5. 193, 5), and 
to shorten the final vowel. 

5. On the freer use of synizesis, e.g. tvos for tuos, sejo for scio, 

&c. see § 92. 142. 

^ See Ritschl (1859), xiv. 395 sq. and Opusc. il. Pref. 

pp IO, II ; WagneFs Pref. to Plaut. Aitlul. (1866), and to Terence (1869). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ACGENTUATION. 


Accent is the elevation of voice, with which one syllable of 296 
a word is pronounced, in comparison with the more subdued tone 
with which the other syllables are pronouncedh 

Monosyllables always have the accent. 

Disyllables have the accent on the penultimate syllable, unless 
they are enclitic. 

Words of more than two syllables have the accent on the ante- 
penultimate, if the penultimate syllable is short; on the penultimatc, 
if it is long. 

The Romans distinguish between an acute and a circumflex 
accent. Tlie circumflex stands only on monosyllables which have 
long vowels: and, in words of more than one syllable, on the penul¬ 
timate, if that have a long vowel, and the final syllable have a short 
vowel. 

If the acute be marked by a ' over the vowel; the circiunflex by 
a the above rules may be illustrated by the following examples: 

Monosyllables; ab, m6l, f4l; ars, pars, mx, fax; spes, fl6s, mOs, 
lis; mdns, fons, Itlx, 

Disyllables; deus, citus, arat; deo. Cito, arant; sollers, pontus, 
p6nto, luna; Idna, R6ma, vidit. 

Polysyllables ; Sergius, fuscina, credere; Sergio, fuscinas, crederent, 
Metellus, fenestra; Metello, fenestrse; Sabino, praedives; Sabinus, 
Romane, amicus, amare. 

A11 compound words, whether their parts can or cannot be iised 297 
as separate words, are accented according to the regular rules; e.g. 
anli4lo, redimo; undique, itaque (tberefore)\ itidem, utinam, post¬ 
hac, postmodo, introrsus, quicumque, jandiidum, exadversum, qiiodsi, 
forsan, &c. So respublica or res publica. 


^ This subdued tone is called by grammarians the grave accent, 
The Principal rules of Latin accentuation are given by Quintilian, 
I. 5. 22—31. 
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A few words, callcd enclitics, always appended to other words, 298 
caused, according to the Roman grammarians, the accent to fall on 
the last syllable of the word to which they were attached. These 
are -que (and), -ne, -ve, -ce, -met, -pte, -dum, and also the separable 
words, quajido, inde; e.g. itdque (and so), utique (and as), illice, 
hicine, mihimet, respic^dum, Exinde, ecquando, &c. So also que in 
pleraque. In tlie case of many words called enclitics (owing to 
their own qiiantity^ the accentuation is the same, whether they be 
considered as enclitics proper, or parts of a compound; e. g. quando¬ 
quidem, scilicet, quibuslibet, quantumvis, &c. 

Prepositions and adverbs used as prepositions (e.g. intra) were 299 
regardcd as closely attached to the word which they precede, and 
belong to. In inseriptions they are frequently written as one word 
with their nouns. The Roman grammarians considered them to have 
no accent when thus preceding their noiin or a word (e.g. adjective 
or genitive case) dependent on it; e. g. ad eas, adhdc, in foro, virtu¬ 
tem propter patris, &c. Biit if they follow their noun, they are 
said to retain their own accent; e. g. qusepropter, quacum, but cum 
after personal pronouns is said to be enclitic; e. g. nobiscum. 

(L. Mulier, resting on the usage of dactylic poets as to the 
cicsura, <Scc., confines this to the words me, te, se, nos, vos, in 
company with disyllabic prepositions in -ter, -tra; e.g. internos, 
intra se). 

So also the relative was unaccented, the interrogative accented; 
e.g. quo die, on ^juhieb day: qu6 die? 0« fivhich dayi 

Apparent exceptions to the gcneral niles are some words in 3<» 
which the accent remains, notwithstanding the loss of a syllable; e.g. 

1. Some words where the accent is on what is now the last 
syllable; e.g. illic, prodde, tanton, bonan, satin, nostras, for illice, 
proddee, tantone, bonane, satisne, nostratis (§ 418), &:c. 

2. Some where the accent is on the penult instead of on the 
antefenult; e.g. (gen. and voc.) Valeri, Vergili, &c. (for Valerie, 
Valerii; Vergilie, Vergilii; &c.); and the verbs (really not complete 
compounds) calefacis, mansuefacit, &:c. 

It would appear^, though little reference is made to siich a doc- 301 
trine in the Roman grammarians, that words of rnore than three 
syllables must have frequently had besides the principal accent 
another subordinate one; e.g. numeravimus, sisteremus, longitddo. 
difllcultatibus had probably a subordinate accent on the first syl¬ 
lables. 


^ See Corssen Aiisspr, ii. p. 242 foll. ed. i. 
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The first part of a compound especially may have retained to 
some extent the accent which it had as a simple word; e.g. per- 

gi-andis, prseteiire, versipellis, undeviginti. 

The frequent omission or absorption of a short vowel, or of 302 
a syllable which has accordmg to the general rules the accent, leads 
to the inference that there must have been a tendency to piit the 
accent nearer to the beginning of the word than the antepenultimate 
or penultimate syllable h The effort to do this, and the resistance 
made by the heavy dragging of the unaccented syllables after it, 
were the cause of the omission, e. g. intellexisti became intellexti; 
dehibeo, debeo; gavideo, gaudeo; surripuit, surpuit; calcare, cal¬ 
car; armigerus, armiger; pueritia, puertia; &c. 

So the weakening of the vowel in compounds; inquiro for in- 
quaero, concludo for com-claudo, abreptus for ab raptus, is difficult 
to explain, so long as the aiFected syllable is considered as accented. 

Similarly the change of ille-ce to illice, illic, suggests doubts as 
to the truth of the doctrine respecting enclitics, given above§ 298. 

1 Ib. p. 321 foll. 
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CHxVPTER L 

OF INFLEXION IN GENERAL. 


WoRDS may be divided into two classes, those which have 303 
injiexions^ and those which have not. 

Nouns, pronouns, and verbs are injlected: other words are not 

Jnflexions are those alterations or additioiis, which are made in a 304 
Word in order to fit it for different functions, as part of a sentence. 
Thus in mulier, <^vo?nan; mulier-is nxjomaiCs; mulier-es, <zvome?i; 
mulier-um, fvjomeii'i: ama-t, love-s’ ama-sti, lo^ve-dst] amatus, 
ama-ns,pu-n-go, Iprick; pu-pug-i, pu-n-c-tus, 

prick-ed; we have the same noun or verb difierently infiected. 

That part of a word, which is essentially the same under such 305 
different uses, is called the stem. In the above words mulier, ama, 
and pug are the stems. The suffix, which fonris the inflexion, often 
affects or is affected by the neighbouring letters of the stem, so that 
the two melt as it were into one another. 

A stem is in Latin rarely used without having, or at least having 
had, some inflexions; e.g. consul is both stem and nominative case; 
but this is probably because the nominative suffix is incompatible 
with 1 (see § 176, 5 ). 

* Throughoiit this book great and constant use has bcen made of 
F. Neue’s Pormenlckre Th. i. (1866); Th. li. (1861). The authorities, 
on which the statements in the text are based, will usually be found 
there. Frequent reference has also been made to Ruddimann’s (ed. 
Stallbaum 1823), SchneideFs (1819), G. T. KriigeFs (1842), ]\Iadvig’s 
(3rd ed. 1857), Key’s (2nded. 1858) Grammars. Also to BiichelcFs 
Grundrhs der latein. Declinatioii (1866); besides Corssen, Ritschl, &c. 
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Different nouns and verbs and other words have frequentiy a 306 
common part: such common part is callcd a root. Thus the root 
sta- is common to sta-re, sta-tio, sta-tuo, sta-men, sta-tilra, sta- 
tim, 6cc., to st and., standing., stablisb., standing-thread., standing^ 
height^ instantly, Scc. A root may be used as a stem, or the stem 
may contaiii the root with alterations or additions. The additions 
made to form a stem from a root are discussed in Book III. 

The inflexions of nouns and pronouns are in the main the same, 
and will be treated of together. The inflexions of verbs are quite 
distinet, biit the fonnation of certain verbal nouns, though properly 
belonging to Book III., is generally treated in connexion with the 
inflexions of the verbs. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS, AND PARTICULARLY 
OF GENDER. 

The inflexions of nouns are always additions to, or alterations in, 307 
the end of the stem. They serve to mark the gender, the number, 
and the case, of the word. 

As regardsa two-fold distinction was made; (i) accord- 30S 
ing as sex couid be attributed or not; (2) according as the sex 
attributed was male or female. 

Names of things, to which sex was not attributed, are said to be 
of the neuter gender: but the Romans, yielding to their imaginations, 
attributed sex to many things, which really had it not, and thus 
living creatures are but a small number of the objects, which have 
names of the masculine femhiine genders. 

The distinction of gender is not marked throughout all the 309 
cases. In the nouns put together as the first class, the feminine was 
perhaps originally different from the masculine and neuter through¬ 
out, and it stili is so in most cases. The masculine and neuter 
differ only in the nominative singular, and nominative and accusative 
plural. 

In the second class, the masculine and feminine are alike through¬ 
out: the neuter differs from both in the accusative, and usually 
in the nominative. 
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The neuter form is always the same in the nominative and 
accusative cases. In the singular of the first class this form is the 
same as that of the accusative masculine: in the second class it is 
the bare stem, unprotected by a suffix, and therefore sometimes 
withered: in the plural of both decleiisions it alw^ays ends in -a. 

The real significance of the inflexions is bcst seen in adjectives, 
because they have the same stem modified, if of the first class, to 
represent ali three genders; if of the second class, usually only to 
represent the masculine and feminine genders as distingiiished from 
the neuter; i.e. sex as distinguished from no sex; e.g. bonus(m.), 
bona (f.), bonum (n.); tristis (m. f.), triste (n.); amans (m. f. n.), 
but accusative amantem (m. f.), amans (n.). 

Substantives differ from adjectives as regards their inflexions, 31^ 
chiefly in being fixed to one gender only. But 

1. Some substantival stems have a masculine and feminine form; 
e.g. Julius (m.); Julia (f.); equus (m.); equa (f.). 

2. A few substantives of the first class are feminine, thoiigh 
with stems in -0; others masculine, though with stems in -a. 

3. A substantive of the second class may be masculine, or 
feminine, or both, the form being indeterminate. 

4. Some suffixes of derivation are exclusively used for substan¬ 
tives, and not for adjectives: some again are confined to themasculine 
gender, others to the feminine. E.g. no adjective is formed with 
the suffix -ion: again all abstract substantives, if formed by the 
sufhx -ion, or -tat are feminine; if formed by the suffix -6r are 
masculine. 

It follows from the above, that the gender is not always known 31? 
by the fonn. 

' The test of a substantive’s being of a particular gender is the use 
of an adjective of that particular gender as an attribute to it; e.g. 
humus is known to be feminine, because dura humus, not durus 
humus is used. 

An adjective, where the form is not detemiinately significant, 
is commonly said to be in the same gender, as that of the substantive 
to which it is used as an attribute. 

But though the sex attributcd to the person or thing is not 3*3 
always expressed by the form, the gender was never assigned in 
defiance of the true sex in persons, nor in animals, if the sex was 
of importance. Many animals are denotcd by a substantive of only 
one form and only one gender, the masculine or feminine having 
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been originally selcctctl, according as the male or female was most 
frequently thought of. Animals of the kind generally would be 
spoken of, without distinction, by this noun, whether it were 
masculine or feminine; e.g. olores (m.) s^i.vans in general; anates 
ducks^ induding drakes. If a distinction is important, the word mas 
or femina, .as the case may be, is added; e.g olor femina, the female 
t<ivan; anas mas, the jyiale duck. Such nouns are called epicoena 
(Quint. i. I. 24). 

In the same way a feminine, e.g. .®tna, can be spoken of as 
masculine, if mons be added; a river can be neuter, if flumen be 
added: and the appropriate change of gender takes place some- 
times without the explanatory word being expressed; e.g. Eunuchus 
acta est, i.e. the play Eunuchus; Centauro invehitur magna, i.e. on 
the ship Centauros. So occasionally herba or litera is understood. 

The genders assigned to names of persons, animals, or vegetables, 3 m 
and of some other classes of natural objects were as follows: 

I. Names of persons: Names of males are masculine, of fcmales 
feminine. Thus proper names of females, derived from the Greck, 
though retaining the neuter suffix corresponding to their neuter 
gender in Greek, are in Latin feminine; e.g. in Plautus, and 
Terence, Planesium, Glyc6rium, Phrenesium, Stephanium, Del- 
phium. 

For Appellati^ves., especi.ally those derived from age or relation- 315 
ship, there are separate fonns, sometimes from different roots, for the 
males and females; e.g. mas, femina; pater, mater; avus, avia; 
proavus, proavia, &c.; filius, filia; puer, puella; n6pos, neptis, 
&c.; vir, mulier; maritus, uxor; vitricus, noverca; privignus, pri¬ 
vigna; sScer, socrus; g§ner, nurus; frater, s6ror; patruus, amita; 
avunculus, matertgra; verna (m.), ancilla (f.); antistes, antistita; 
hospes, hospita; cliens, clienta; tibicen, tibicina; fidicen, fidicina. 

So also many (derived from verbs) with -or for masculine, and -rix 
for feminine; e.g. tonsor, tonstrix. 

Homo, animans (of a rational creature) are masculine; virgo and 
matrona, feminine. 

Others (ali of 2nd class of nouns) are common: viz. conjunx, 
parens, affinis, patruelis, s6nex, juvgnis, adillescens, infans. In 
Knnius and Naevius puer, ngpos, and socrus are common. So are 
ranked hospes (in the poets) and antistes. In none of these, except 
puer (when used as f.) and verna is the form opposed to the sex. 

Other personal appellatives are usu.ally or exclusively masculine, 316 
because the ofhces, occupations, &c., denoted were filled by men, 
or at least by men as much as by women. 
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The following are somctimes feminine; civis, miliuceps, con¬ 
tubernalis, hostis, exui, vates, sacerdos, augur (once or twice), 
dux, cdmes, satelles, custos, interpres, miles, vindex, index, jddex, 
testis, praeses, heres, artifex, auctor. Others are used of females, 
but without a feminine adjective; e.g. dpifex, carnifex, auspex,' 
sponsor, viator, defensor, tutor, auceps, manceps. 

So aiso some with -a stems (see § 335); auriga, advdna, 5 :c. 

Others are nowhere found applied to females; e.g. cornicen, 
tibicen, tubicen; latro, fullo, mango, ngbulo. 

Some words which are only metaphorically applied to men or 317 
women retain their original gender; e.g. mancipium (n.) a cbaitel, 
acroama (n.) a ynusical perfor^ner, scortum (n.), prostibulum (n.); 
vigiliae (f.), excubiae (f.), dpSrae (f.), deliciae (f.); auxilia (n.). 

2. Na? 7 ies of Animals. For some animals, with which the3:8 
Romans had much to do, separate forms are found for the male and 
female. The stems in -0 are masc., those in -a fem. 

Agnus, agna; §,per, apra; aries (m.), vervex (m.), 6vis (f.); 
asinus, asina; asellus, asella; hircus, caper, capra; catus (m.), 
feles (f.); cathlus, catula; cervus, cerva; cdlumbus, columba; 
gquus, equa; gallus, gallina; haedus, capella; hinnus, hinna; jd- 
vencus, juvenca; leo (m.), lea, or (Greek) le»na; lupus, lupa; 
mdlus, mula; porcus, porca; simius, simia (also of in general); 
taurus, vacca; verres, scrofa; vitulus, vitula; ursus, ursa. 

(Of these ovis is said to have been also used as masc. in old 
sacrificial language. Varro had the expression lupus femina: Cato 
had porcus femina; an old law (ap. Geli. 4. 3. 3) agnus femina.) 

For most other animals there was only one form; e.g.— 

Quadrupeds (besides above); bidens (f. sc. ovis); bos (m. f.); 3x9 
camelus (m. f.); canis (m. f.); damma (m. f.); glgphans, elephantus 
(m. rarely f.); fiber (m.); glis (m.); hystrix (f.); Igpus (m. 
rarely f.); lynx (f. rarely m.); mus (m.); mustella (f.); niteUa 
(f.); panthera (f.); pardus (m.); quadrupes (m. f. n.); sorex 
(m.); sus (m. f.); talpa (f. rarely m.); tigris (f. rarely m.); ves¬ 
pertilio (m.); vulpes (f.). 

Blrds: e.g. accipiter (m. rarely f.); ales (m. f.); anas (f.); anser 3,0 
(m. rarely f.); aquila (f.); avis (f.); bilbo (m. rarely f.); ciconia 
(f.); ciris (f.); cornix (f.); cStilmix (f.); cygnus (m.), 61 or (m.); 
fiilica and fulix (f.); grachlus (m.); grus (f. rarely m.); hirundo 
(f.); ibis (f.); luscinius (m.), luscinia (f. also of nightingales in 
general); mgriUa (f.); miluus, mHvus (m.); noctua (f.); oscen 
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(m. f.); palumbes (m. f,), palumbus (m.^; passer (m,); pavo (m.); 
perdix (m. f.); pica (f,); stilnius (m.;; strCltliScamelus (m. f.); 
turdus (rarely f.); turtur (m. f.); vultur (m.). 

Reptiles: e, g. anguis (m. f.); bilfo (m.); cbamseleon (m.); 
cbluber (m.), colubra (f. also of snakes generally) ; crbcbdUus (m.) ; 
draco (m.); lacertus (m.), lacerta (f. also of Uzards generally); rana 
(f.); serpens (m. f.); stello (m.); testildo (f.). 

Fishes: acipenser (m.); mugil (m.) ; murasna (f.); mullus (m.); 
piscis (m.); rbombus (m.); salar (m.); scarus (m.); s 61 ea (f.). 

Invertebrates: apis (f.); cicada (f.); araneus (m.), aranea (f. 
also of generally); cimex (m.); cdlex (m.); formica (f.); 

hirildo (f.); lendes (pl. f.); limax (f. rarely m.); mClrex (m.); 
musca (f.); papilio (m.); p6dis (m. f.); pulex (m.); sepia (f.); 
vermis (m.); vespa (f.). 

3. Almost ali trees and shrubs are feminine. Some of them 3=2 
have -0 stems (§ 336), but these are mostly from the Greek. 

Of plants and Jlowers^ some are masculine, the rest chiefly 
feminine. 

Names of fmits and ^uoods are often neuter, with stems in -0, 
and some trees are also neuter, probably because the name was first 
applied to the product. 

The Principal masculine names are: acantbus, amaracus (alsof.), 
asparagus, bfiletus, calamus, carduus, crbcus, cjMisus (also f.), dil- 
mus, ficus (also f.), fungus, helleborus (often-um n.), intubus (also 
intubum n.), juncus, lotus (usually f.), malus (but as an apple 
tree f.), muscus, Sleaster, pampinus (also f.), rapbaaius, rhamnus, 
rubus, rdmex (also f.), scirpus. 

The Principal neuter names are apium, acer, balsamum, laser, 
papaver (also m.), piper, robur, siler, siser (but in plural siser es), 
thber {triijffle') : and the fruits or ^ivoods arbdtum, buxum, &c. (but 
castanea, 61 ea, balanus, are also used as fruits, and retain their fem. 
gen. So buxus and buxum for a Jiute). 

4. Names of je^vels are mainly feminine and Greek. 323 

Masculine are adamas, beryllus, carbunculus, chrysolithus (also 

f.), 6nyx (as a J 7 iarble^ or a r«^), 6palus, sarddny^ (also f.), sma¬ 
ragdus, &c. 

5. Names of towns^ countries^ Scc. have, if of Latin origin, their 324 
gender marked by their termination; e.g. masculine; Veji, Putedli, 
properly the Feians, Scc.: feminine; e. g. Africa (sc. terra), Italia, 
Roma: neuter; Tarentum, BSnSventum, Reate, Praeneste, Anxur (n. 
also m. of the mountain), Tibur (n.). 
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Of Greek nouns many retain their Greek gender (though often 
with stems in -0), others, owing sometimes to their termination 
being misundei-stood, have other genders: e. g. Argos usually neut., 
but Statius has freqiiently patrios Argos, afflictos Argos, &c.; Livy 
occasionally Argi, as nom. pl. 

The Spanish towns arc sometimes feminine in -is, e. g. lUiturgis ; 
sometimes neuter in -i, e.g. Illiturgi. 

Some neuter plurals are found; e.g. Leuctra, Artaxata, Tigrano¬ 
certa. 


6 . Names of moiintahis are ali masculine, except those with 325 
marked feminine terminations (stems in -a or Greek -e); e.g. .ffitna, 

Ida, Rliddope, Scc.; or neuter terminations (nom. in -um, Greek in 
-e^; e. g. Pelion, Soract$. Alpes (pl.) is feminine. 

7. Names of ri^ers are masculine, even those with -a stems, 
except Allia, Duria, Sagra, Lethe, Styx, which are feminine. But 
sometimes rivers are made neuter by prefixing flumen and giving a 
termination in -um; e.g. flumen Rhenum (Hor.); flumen Granicum 
(Plin.); &c. 

8. Names of ^Inds are masculine; e.g. aquilo, Vulturnus, &c. 

So also Etesiae (pl.). 

AII indeclmable words are neuter: e.g. fas, nefas, instar (except 32^» 
barbarie names, e. g. Abraham); and to this class belong infinitives 
(e.g. non dolere istud, totum hoc philosophari); words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. istuc ‘taceo/ hoc ipsum ‘honesti’); and often 
the letters of the alphabet (as ‘c in g commutato’); but these last 
are sometimes feminine, litera being expressed or understood. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUMBER. 

In Latin the oniy distinction in point of number which is 327 
marked by inflexions is between one {smgular number), and more 
than one (j>lural number). 

The particular inflexions ot number will be best treated in 
connexion with the case inflexions. 

Some nouns, in consequence of their meaning, have no plural, 
others have no singular. 
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1. The following have ordinarily no plural: 

{a) Proper names of persons and places ; e. g. Metellus, Roma, Scc.; 328 
but Metelli of several members of the family; C^mi of persons 
with qualities like Camillus: Galliae, of the two divisions of Gaul, 
Gallia Cisalpina and Transalpina; Volcani of gods with different at- 
tributes, but bearing the name of Vulcan; or of statues of Vulcan, &c. 

(J)) Single natural objects; e.g. sol, the sun; tellus, the earth; 
but soles is used in discussions as to whether there are more suns 
than onc, or as equi valent to days, Scc. 

(r) Continua; i.e. natural objects which are measurcd or 
weighcd, not numbered, e.g. eruor, blood; ros, de^iv; aes, bronze; 
frumentum, corn ; faba, beans ^ as a class ; fumus, smoke. But these 
are used in the plural, when several kinds^ or distinet pieces or drops^ 
are meant; e.g. vina, differeyit ^Mines; Jiakes of s no w; fabae, 

indWndual beans ; aera, bron%e <tvorks of art; carnes, pieces of flesh; 
fumi, ciureaths of smoke. In poetry the plural is sometimes used 
without such a distinction. 

{d) Abstract noiins; e.g. justitia,but not uncommonly 
the plural is used even in these in order to express the occurrence 
of the event or exhibition of the quality at several times cr in 
several forms, e. g. virtutes, 'virtues; cupiditates, desires; odia, cases 
of hatred; conscientiae, se^veral persons"' consciousness {pf gidlt)\ 
mortes, deaths (of se^veral persons') ; otia, periods of rest; adventus, 
arrivals; maturitates, cui mi nat ion s; position of people as 

neighboiirs; lapsus, slips; calores, frigora, times of heat^ of cold; 
similitudines, resemblances; SiC. 

2. The following are found only or ordinarily in the plural; 329 
though some of them correspond to what in other languages are 
denotcd by singulars. 

(a) Names of certain to^vns or places., &c.: Thebae, Tigra¬ 
nocerta, Leuctra, Veji (originally the reians)^ Cannae (i.e. Reeds): 
Gades, Cumae. So Pergama, the to=wers ofProy^ Tartara. 

(b) Groups of islands and mouyitains.^ &c.; e.g. Cyclades, Alpes, 
Esquiliae, Tempe (properly 

(c) Bodies of persons: e.g. decemviri, a commission of ten 
(though we have decemvir also used of a commissioner) Scc.] 
majores, ancestors; pr6c6res, primores, leading men; libgri, children; 
infSri, the spirits belc^v ; supgri, the Gods abo^ve; caelites, the hea^venly 
ones; penates, the bearth gods; manes, the ghosts; gratiae, the 
Graces; Furiae, the Furies; Dirae, Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; 

&c. 
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{jT) Parts of the body; e.g. artus, the joints; cervices (before 
Hortensius), the neck (yieckboties ?); exta, intestina, visc6ra, the 
internal organs; fauces, the throat; lactes, the lacteal 'vessels; 
pantices, bo^vels; renes, kidneys ; t6ri, the muscles; praecordia, mid- 
riff; ilia, loins. 

(e) Najues of feasts or days; e.g. Calendae, Nonae, Idus; feriae, 
thefeast-day; nundinae, market~day \ Baccaua]ia,y^«j/ of Bacchus ] 
&;c. 

(y*) Other collections of things, actions, altaria, an altar; 
ambages, e^msion (but § 415); angustiae, straits (sing. rare); argil- 
tiae, subtlety; antes, ro^vs^ e.g. of vines; arma, /oo/j, esp. <weapons^ 
armour; armamenta, ship^s tackling; balneae, the baths^ i. e. bath~ 
house,; bigae, a carriage and pair (sing. not till Sen.); cancelli, rail 
ings; casses, a hunthig net (properly meshes^ cf. § 432); castra, a 
camp (properly huts^ tentsl castrum is foiind only as part of proper 
names, e.g. Castrum Novum); clathri, a grating; claustra, bars 
(sing. in Sen. Gurt. rarely); clitellae, a pack saddle {pa}imersl)\ 
compgdes, fetters (but § 446); crepundia, child^s rattle, &c.; cdnae, 
cdnabula, incdnabula, cradle; deliciae, delight; divitiae, riches; ex¬ 
cubiae, the ^vateh; gpulae, a dinner; exsgquiae, funeral procession; 
exuviae, things stripped off^ spoils; facetiae, jokes (sing, rare); falae, 
scaffolding; fasti, the Calendar; fori, decks ; fraces, oil dregs; 
grates, thanks f§ 418); indutis, a truce; ineptiae, silliness (sing. in 
Plaut. Ter.); inferiae, offerings to the shades belo^v; uiXl%iz,s, denial 
(cf. §369); ambush; inimicitiae, (rarely sing.); lapi¬ 

cidinae, stone quarries; 16 culi, compartments^ and so box^ bag, 6cc.; 
lustra, a den; manubiae, booty; minae, threats; moenia, to^jun (ivalls; 
ndgae, trifles; nuptiae, marriage; obices, bolts (but § 439); parietinae, 
ruins; pbal^rae, horse trappings; praestigiae, juggling tricks; pr6ces, 
prayers (but § 438); primitiae, fruits; pugillares, ^riting tablets; 
quadrigae, a carriage and four (sing. not till Propert.); quisquiliae, 
refuse; reliquiae, the remains; repagula, bolts^ S:c.; salinae, saltpits; 
sata, the crops; scalae, stairs; scopae, a broom; sentes, thornbush: 
serta, ^ ^reath; B0xdL.es, fith (sing. rare §421); suppetias, supply (cf. 
§ 369); tenebrae, the darkness; thermae, the <ivarm baths (cf. balneae); 
tesqua, nvastes; V2ilv<Q,folding-doors; vepres, thorns (but cf. §430); 
vindiciae, claims; virgulta, bushes; Utensilia, necessaries. 

Some of these words are used in onc or two cases of the singular. 
See the references. 

3. The following words are used in the plural with a special 
meaning, besides their use (in most instances) as an ordinary plural: 

aedes sing. a temple^ plur. a house (properly, hearths, chambers ?) ; 
aqua, <ivater; aquae, a <ivatering~place: auxilium, assistance; auxilia, 
means of assistance^ auxiliary troops: bdnum, a good; b6na, goods^ 
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i.e. 07 ie*s property: carcer, a prison; carceres, tbe barriers (in horse 
races): codicillus, a s??iall piece of <wood; codicilli, <it:ritwg tablets: 
copia, plente; copiae, sitpplies^ troops: cdmitium, the place of tribes- 
asseynbly ai Ro 7 ?ie; cSmitia, the assembly: fides sing. a harpstring^ 
plur. a strhiged histrimient: fortdna, fortunae, one's posses- 

sioju: gratia, thankfuhiess; gratiae, grates, thanks: hortus, a garden; 
Yiorti, pleasure-gardens^ a comitry hotise: inip§dinientura, « hindrance; 
impedimenta, baggage: littera, a letter (of the alphabet); litterae, a 
letter^ i.e. epistle: Iddus, a game; Iddi, Public Games: natalis, a 
birthday; natales, one''s desce?it: 6 p 6 ra, (ivork; operae, (ivorkmen: Ops, 
a goddess; QV&raJjelp; opes, r^vealtb^resources: pars, a pari; partes, 
a part on tbe st age: rostrum, a beak; rostra, the tribime or pulpit at 
Rotiie: tahula, a plank; tabulae, accoimt books. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF CASE INFLEXIONS IN GENERAL. 


In Latin the distinctions of case are in the singiilar five, the 33 » 
cases being named nommaii^ve^ accusati-ve^ gemti-ve^ dati*ve^ ablative. 

In some nouns with stems in -o, besides others derived from the 
Greek, a sixth form, (not properly a case^ cf. § 1007), generally 
called the vocative is also found. 

In the plural there are only four; viz. nominative, accusative, 
genitive, and a common form for the dative and ablative. 

Another case, distinguished in some other languages, called the 
locative^ is in Latin always the same in form, as either the genitive, 
dative, or ablative. 

A similar confusion of forms is found between some of the other 
cases in some classes of nouns. Originally perhaps there was a 
different form for each case in each number. 

Nouns and pronouns, whether substantival or adjectival, may 333 
be conveniently divided according to their case inflexions (called 
collectively their declemion) into two great classes, containing 
respectively— 

I . Nouns with stems ending in -a, -e, or -0. 

II. Nouns with stems ending in -u, -i, or a consonant. 
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Ali the pronouns, except personal pronouns, belong to the 
first class, though a few have kindred forms bclonging to tlic 
second class. 

The personal pronouns belong strictly to neither class. They 
will be treated of as an appendix to the first class. 

The chief constant differences between the inflexions of the two 
classes are these:— 

Nouns of the first class have the genitive singiilar (except in 
the pronouns), the locative singular, and the nominative plural 
(except in a few -e stems) alike, and ending in a long vowel or 
diphthong; the genitive plural in -rum preceded by a long vowel; 
the dative and ablative plural (except in two -e stems) in -Is. 

Nouns of the second class have the genitive singular and nomi¬ 
native plural ending in -s, the locative usually the same as the 
ablative, the genitive plural in -um, the dat. abi. plural in -bus 
(usually -ibus). 

Some of these differences wcre not found in the older langiiage. 

See Chapters vi. and xii. 

[The ordinary division of nouns substantive was into five 334 
declensions. Of these the ist contained -a stems (§ 339) ; the and, 

-0 stems (§ 344 sqq.); the 3rd, consonant (Chap. xi.) and -i stems 
(Ghap. X.); the 4th, -u stems (Chap. ix.); and the jth, -e stems 
(§ 340)- Adjectives were divided into those of three terminations, 
-us, -a, um (§§ 339, 344); those of two terminations, -is, -e (Chap. 
x.), and -or, -us (§ 460); and those of one termination, e.g. felix 
(Chaps. x. XI.)]. 

Examples of the regular declensions of the different subordinate 
classes will be given in the next chapter. Any peculiar forms 
of inflexion which existed will be found in Chapters vi. and Xii., 
or appended to the mention of the particular word to which they 
relate. 


CHAPTER V. 

NOUNS OF CLASS I. 

I. Gender. 

As regards the gender of nouns of this class, with comparativcly 335 
few exceptions, (i) all masculine and neuter nouns have stems in 
-0 ; (2) all feminine nouns have stems in -a, or -e. 
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The cxceptions are as follows: 

1. Some stems in -a are masculine; e.g. appellative siibstan- 
tives expressing occiipations in which men are exclusivcly or pri- 
marily thought of, viz. accola, agricola, incola; assecla, advena, 
convena; auriga, collega, conviva, gumia, lanista, lixa, matricida, 
parricida, profuga, transfuga, popa, rabula, scriba, scurra, verna. 
And the same terminatioii was given to Grcek words in e.g. 
nauta, poeta, Persa, Scytba (see § 475). 

Damma is also soinctimes masc.: talpa larely so (§ 319). 

So also almost ali rivers (§3259 : e.g. Sequana, Trebia, ^c, and 
Hadria (the Hadriatic sea). 

A considerable number of proper names, e.g. Numa, Lamia, 
Abala, Pansa, Sulla, Galba, Natta, Tucca, Nasica, Perpenna, Cinna, 
Mela, Messalla, Poplicola. So also some feminine appellatives were 
iised as family names of men, e.g. Ruga, Scapula, Sura, Fimbria, 
Merula, Fica, Musca, Murena, Dolabella, Fenestella, Hemina, Trabea. 

2. Some words with -0 stems are feminine, These are 336 
chielly either names of trees or Grcek words, especially names of 
jewels and towns. 

(a) alvus (in old language m.); carbasus, colus (sometimes 
m.), bumus, vannus. For ddmus see § 394. 

(b) Names of trees: aesculus, alnus, arbutus, buxus, cedrus, 
cerasus, citrus, cornus, corulus, cupressus, cytisus (also m.), 
Sbenus, fagus, faselus, ficus (rarely m.), fraxinus, jilnip6rus, laurus, 
lotus (rarely m.), malus {apple-tree),, morus, myrtus, nardus, 
ornus, papyrus, pinus, pirus, platanus, pomus, populus, prunus, 
quercus, sabucus, sorbus, spinus, ulmus. Also balanus, acorn. 

(r) Jewels: e.g. amethystus, crystallus, sapphirus, topazus, 
melichrysos. 

{d) Towns, &c.; Abydus, .Egyptus, Aspendus, Carystus, 
Chersonesus, Cyprus, Epidamnus, Epidaurus, Epirus, Peloponnesus, 
Rhodus, &c.; but Canopus (m.), Isthmus (m.), Orchomenus (m.), 
Pontus (m.). So also Delos, Lemnos, &c. are feminine. 

(^) For Grcek appellatives, e.g. atomus, mgthodus, &c., 
see § 478. 

3. Of nouns in -es only dies and meridies are masculine. 337 
Dies however is in the singular number often feminine, especially as 
an appointed daj, and almost exclusivcly fem. when it means time, 
period of time, 

All neuters (except some pronouns, § 370) have nom. acc. sing. 33S 
in -um: except virus, vulgus (in acc. often vulgum), and the Greek 
pelagus, plur. pelage. (Virus and vulgus have no plural, The 
authority for vulgus as masc, seems insufficient.) 
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II. IXFLEXIOXS OF CASE. 

The suffixes for thc different cases arc iisually combincd with 339 
the final vo^vel of thc stem, so as not always to be readily 
distingnishable. 


I. Declension of stems in -a and -e. 

I. The substantive stems in -a (chicfly feminine), and the 
feminine form of those adjectives which have stems in -0, are declined 
alike; c.g. mensa (f.), a table; scriba (m.), a clerk; bona (adj. f.), 
good; tenera (adj. f.), tender, There are no neuters of this dcclen- 
sion. 


2. Stems in -e of this class (comp. § 407) are ali snbstantives 340 
and all feminine; one (dies) is also masculine. AU but a fcw have 
stems in -ie with a short antepenultimate, and most are woids of 
more than three syllables. 

They are as follows; dies, fames (also famis), fides, plebes 
(also plebs), res, spes, and (in ablative sing. only) scabre, squale; 

acies, alluvies (with other derivatives of lavo), barbaries, caesa¬ 
ries, caries, congeries, effigies, esuries, facies, glacies, ingluvies, 
luxuries, maceries, macies, materies, muries (only nora. s.), paupe¬ 
ries, pernicies (? permities, Miinro, ad Lucr, i. 451). progenies, rabies, 
rgqvies (also with stem in -et, § 445)» sanies, scabies, series, species, 
superficies, temperies, and its compound intemperies; 

and abstract substantives in -ities, viz. amarities, amicities, 
avarities, calvities, canities, durities, lentities, mollities, mundities, 
neqvities, nigrities, notities, pigrities, planities, pullities, segnities, 
spurcities, tristities, vastities. 

Only two of these words, viz. res and dies, are inflectcd through- 341 
out all cases of both numbers. None (besides dies and res) have any 
plural, except acies, facies, effigies, species, spes, series, which are 
foimd in the nominative and accusative plural; glacies in aecus, 
(Verg.), eluvies in nom. (Curt.). But old forms of spes, viz. speres, 
nom. acc. plur., speribus, dat. abi. plur., are mentioned as iised by 
Ennius and Varro respectively^. Facierum is quoted from Cato. 
Specierum, speciebus occur in the Digest, &c. but are repudiated by 
Cicero {Top. 7. § 30). 

^ The stem appears to have been spes-: compare sper-o. So also 
perbaps dies-; comp. diur-nus. See also § 405. 
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The genitive and dative singular are rare’, except from dies, 342 
res, spes, fides, and plebes. 

These cases appear to have ended regularly in -el in and aftcr 
the second century after Ghrist at latest (Geli, ix. 14), but whether 
ei was usually one syllable or two is iincertain. Probably it was 
a diphthong. Before that time ei is proved to be sometimes di- 
syllabic, but in the words diei, fidei and fidei, rei and r6i only. See 
§§ 35 7, 360. 

Luxuries, materies, barbaries, intemperies, effigies, and almost all 
the words in -ities, have collateral stems in -a (cf. § 932), and these 
supply the forms generally used in the genitive and dative singular. 

Examples: mensa, a table; bona (adj.), good; luxuria, luxury; 343 
res, a thmg\ acies, apoint, All feminine. 

Stems in 


Stems in -a. 


-a and -e. 

Stems , 

in -e. 

Singular. Subst. 

Adj. 

Subst. 

Subst. 

Subst. 

Nom. 

mensS. 

bdna 

luxuria 
or luxurie-s 

re-s 

acie-s 

Acc. 

mensa-m 

bona-m 

luxuria-m 
or Inxurie-m 

re-m 

acie-m 

Gen. 

Loc. 

> mensse 

bonae 

luxurise 

re-i 

acii or 

Dat. ^ 

) 




acie 

Abi. 

mensa 

bona 

luxuria 
or luxiurie 

re 

acie 

Plural. 





Nom. 

mens 3 B 

bonae ) 

(Plural 

re-s 

acie-s 

Acc. 

mensa-s 

bona-s ( 

not used) 

Gen. 

mensa-rum 

bona-rum 

re-rum 

(none) 

Loc. ] 

1 




Dat. 

' mensi-s 

boni-s 


re-bus 

(none) 

Abi. ) 

1 





2. Ordinary declension of -0 stems. 

The following is the regular declension of substantives with 344 
stems ending in -0, and of adjectives, with the like stems, in the 
masculine and neuter gender. 

e.g. animiis (m.), a soul; bellum (n.), fivar; bdnus (yid.].'), good, 

^ Quintilian says (i. 6, § 26), “Nec plurimum refert, nulla hrec an 
prmdura sint. Nam quid ‘progenies’ genetivo singulari, quid plurali 
‘spes’ faciet?” 
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Masculine Neuter 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Subst. 

animd-s 

Adj. 

bonu-s ] 

Subst. 

) 

Adj. 

Voc. 

Acc. 

animg 

animd-m 

b 6 n -6 
b 6 nu-m ] 

> bellu-m 

bdnu-m 

Gen. ) 
Loc. j 

animi 

bdni 

beUi 

bdni 

Dat. \ 
Abi. j 

animo 

bono 

bello 

bdno 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

animi 

animo-s 

boni ( 
bdno-s ^ 

bella 

bdna 

Gen. 

1 > 0 C. ) 

animo-rum 

bdno-rum 

bello-rum 

bdno-rum 

Dat. l 

animi-s 

boni-s 

belli-s 

bdni-s 


Abi. j 

The vocative masc. sing. of meus, mine^ is mi. Deus, god^ luid 34 o 
voc. Deus; nom. pliir. di; dat. abi. dis; but dei and deis are not 
infrequent in Ovid and later poets, and even in some MbS. of Varro 
and Cicero. 


3. Declension of stems in -ro. 

Of stems in -gro, {ci) most drop the final -us of the nominative 34G 
singular, and -e of the vocative; and {h) many omit the e before r 
in ali the cases cxcept the nom. voc. masculine singular. 

{a) The following only exhibit -us in the nominative singular: 
ndmftrus, umgrus (or humerus), dtgrus, and (the single fem. stem 
in -Sro), jilnipgrus, and the adjectives prdpgrus, praeprdpSrus, 
praeposterus, morigerus, triquetrus, and usually prospgrus. The 
nominative masculine singular of the adjectives cet6rum, postgnun, 
Iddicrum, creperum is not found. 

(Adjectives with long e in penultimate (e.g. severus), and some 
Greek forms, e.g. Evandrus, Petrus, exhibit -us. But Iberi ajid 
Celtiberi have for singular Iber and Celtiber, but only once each.) 

Vir, a man^ and its compounds, e.g. triumvir, semivir (adj.), and 
the adjective satur (satiira, saturum), also drop -us. Lucretius 
once uses famul for famulus. 

Puere is frequently found in Plautus as the vocative of puer. 347 

(/») The following only retain e before r; viz.— 

(i) All those which retain -us in the nominative singular, 
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(2) Adulter, s6cer, gSner, Liber {tbe god Bacchus) y puer, vesper 

jugerum (which last in phiral belongs to 2nd Glass); 

(3) The adjectives asper (aspris, abi. pliir. once in Vergil), 
lacer, liber, miser, t6ner, gibber, alter; and ceterum, posterum, 
crepemm (above named). Also exter (Papin.), infer (Cato), super 
(Cato), chiefly used in plural; 

Dexter has both forms; e. g, dexteram, dextram. (The compa¬ 
rative of dexter is always dexterior. So also deterior.) 

(4) Compounds of more than two syllables ending in -fer or 
-ger; e.g. mortifer, aliger, «S:c. 


The following are the principal substantives which omit e ; ager, 34^ 
aper, arbiter, auster, cancer, caper, coluber, culter, faber, liber 
{hook)., magister, minister. The neuters are chiefly in -brum, -trum, 
-erum, see in Book III. The adjectives omitting e are: aeger, ater, 
creber, (dexter, § 347,) glaber, macer, niger, piger, impiger, intgger, 
ludicnim,pulclier, ruber, sacer, scaber, sinister (in comparative always 
sinisterior), taeter, v^fer: also Afer, Calaber. 


Examples: puer (m.), a boy; vir (m..), a man; faber (m.), 349 
a ^^vorkman; membrum (n.), a Ihnb. 


SiNGULAR. 
Nom. ) 
Voc. i 
Acc. 
Gen. ) 
Loc. j 
Dat. ) 
Voc. j 
Plural. 
Nom. 
Acc. 
Gen. 

Loc. ) 
Dat. i 
Abi. ] 



Masculine 


Neuter 

puer 

vir 

fabgr } 

membru-m 

pu6ru-m 

viru-m 

fabru-m ) 


pugri 

viri 

fabri 

membri 

pugro 

viro 

fabro • 

membro 

pudrl 

viri 

fabii ^ 

membra 

pugro-s 

viro-s 

fabro-s \ 

puero-rum viro-rum 

fabro-rum 

membro-rum 


(and viru-m) (andfabru- 

■m) 

pueri-s 

viri-s 

fabri-s 

membri-s 


On -um in the genitive plural of vir and faber see § 365. 


4. Prae-Augustan declension of stems in -uo 
(i. e. elther -uo, -vo, or -qvo). 

The older language, as shown especially by inscriptions not 350 
later than cir. 520 B.c., retained the flnal -0 of the stem in the 
nominative and accusative cases singular; e.g. filibs, primbs, 
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Liiciom, donom. Thoiigh this -0 was changed to -u gcnerally 
(§213), yet the stems in which it was preceded by v or u or qu 
retaincd it until the Aiigustan age and later (Quintii, i. 7. 26). 
The change was however made in these stems also in the course of 
the ist century after Christ. In words like gqvUs the concurrence 
of u with u was also avoided by writing 6qus, or Sctis. 


e.g. dqvos or 6cus (m.), a horse; sevom (n.), ajt cigej ardu5s 
(adj.), lofty. 



Mascul 

ine 

Neuter 

Singular. 

, Subst. 

Adj. 

Subst. 

Adj. 

Nom.) 

dqv6-s or Scu-s 

arduo-s \ 



Voc. ) 

SqvS 

ardue ( 

£evo-m 

arduo-m 

Acc. 

eqvo-m or 6cu- 

m arduo-m) 



Gen. ) 





Loc. i 

eqvi 

ardui 

£evi 

ardui 

Dat. j 





Abi. ( 

eqvo 

arduo 

sevo 

arduo 

Plural. 





Nom. 

dqvl 

ardui ) 



Acc. 

6qv6-s 

ardu6-s \ 

seva 

ardua 

Gen. 

eqvo-rum 

ardud-rum 

sevd-rum 

arduo-rum 

Loc. ) 





Dat. } 

eqvl-s 

ardul-s 

sevi-s 

ardui-s 

Abi. ) 






5. Augustan and Prce-Augustan declension of stems in -io. 

In the Augustan and pras-Augustan period substantives with 351 
stems ending in -io formed the genitive singular in -i single. So 
always in the scenic poets, in Lucretius, Vergil, Horaee; also in 
Persius and Manilius. The genitive of tnsyllabic words with a 
short antepenultimate (e.g. gladius, folium), appears to have been 
generally avoided by these poets; but prgti, viti (from pretium and 
vitium) occur. Propertius, Ovid, Lucan, and the later poets, used 
the fuil form in -ii; e.g. Mercurii, exsilii, vitii; but in proper 
names the contracted form continued to be most common; e.g. 
Antoni, Capitoli, Terenti, Livi. In inscriptions -ii appears fi-om 
the end of Augustus’ reign, and with increasing frequency after 
Nero’s reign, though -i is also found to the end of the 3rd century 
after Christ and probably longer (Ritschl. Opiuc. II. 779). 

The vocative sing. masc. of these stems also ended in -i (not -ie), 35? 
e.g. Publi. But the vocative is found oniy in proper names and m 
the words gdnius, fnius, vulturius (cf. Geli. 14. 5). The nomina¬ 
tive plural rarely had ii contracted into i. The dative ablative 
plural had sometimes, especialh in neuters, -is for -iis. (See § 367.) 
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Adjectives always had -ii in genitive. Only those derived from 
Greek proper names had a distinet form for vocative; e.g. CyntMe, 
Delie. 

In stems ending in -aio, -eio the i both formed a diphthong with 
the preceding vowel, and also was pronounced as English y before 
a following vowel. (For some exceptions see § 139.) Hence Cicero 
\vrote the i double, -aiio, -eiio; biit this spelling is not now found 
in the INISS. or in republican inscriptions. 

Substantives. Adjectives. 353 


Singular. 

masc. 

masc. 

neut. 

masc. 

Nom. 

Claudius 

Pompejus ^ 

1 } 

egrggius 

Voc. 

Claudi 

Pompei and 

[ consilium ^ 



Pompei 1 



Acc. 

Claudium 

Pompejum J 


egrggium 

Gen. ) 
Loc. j 

Claudi 

Pompei 

consili 

egrggii 

Dat. ) 
Abi. i 

Claudio 

Pompejo 

consilio 

egregio 

Plural. 





Nom. 

Acc. 

Claudii 

Claudios 

Pompei ) 
Pompejos ) 

consilia 

egregia 

Gen. 

Claudio-rum Pompejorum 

consiliorum 

egregiorum 

Loc. \ 





Dat. } 

Claudiis 

Pompeis 

consiliis or 

egrggiis 

Abi. J 



consilis 



CHAPTER VI. 

OLD AND EXCEPTIONAL FORMS OF CASES. 

(CLASS I.) 

I Singular Number. 

Nominative: Stews m -0. On the falnt soiind ot final s and m 354 
which led to their omission even in the older langiiagc, see §§ 193, 

5. 86. Old inscriptions give siich forms as Acilio, Fourio, Fabrecio, 
pocolo (for Acilius, Furius, Fabricius, poculum). The nominative 
sing. of proper names with stems in -io are frequently written in 
old inscriptions withoiit the final syllable: e.g. Claudi, Valeri, Minuci 
(for Claudius, Scc), This may be merely an abbreviation, due as 
Ritschl supposes, to a once collatcral nominative in -is; e.g. Comelis. 
Compare alis, alius § 373. 
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Accusative: For the omission of the final m, see § 86. 355 

Stenii in -e. Quintilian (ix. 4. 39) speaks of diee hanc (if text 
be right) being found in Cato the ccnsor's writiiigs, m litera in -e 
mollita”. 

Genitive : i. Stems m -a. Instances of the ordinary genitive 356 
in -ae are very rare in inscriptions before the time of the Gracchi. 

Three old forms of the genitive singular are found, viz. -aes, -ai 
and -as. 

(a) The ending -aes occurs freqiiently in inscriptions after 
Sulla’s time, but chiefly on tombs of freedwomen and slaves, and 
rarely in other than proper names; e.g. Juliaes, Dianaes, Anniaes, 
Faustinaes, dominaes, vernaes. Some hold it to be intended for 
the Greek genitive in -r]^. Ritschl (comparing a single Prosepnais 
from the 6th century u.c.) holds it to be a genuine old Latin form, 
TiXiApossibly used by Plautus {Neue Plaut. Exc. i. p. 115). 

(b) Of the ending -as examples are given from Livius Andro¬ 
nicus, escas, monetas, Latonas; from Nsevius, terras, fortunas; and 
from Ennius, vias. Some so take molas in Plaut. Pseud. 1100. 
This form is presen^d in one word at ali periods, viz. familia, 
when combined with pater, mater, filius, filia; e.g. paterfamilias 
(Cato, Gic.), a father of a housebold. Pater, <Scc. familise (Cic., 

Liv.) is also used. In the plural we find both patres, &c. -familise 
(Varr., Cses., Liv.), -familias (Van*., Cic.), -familiarum (Cic., 

fathers ScQ. of hoii se holds. 

(c) The ending -ai (originally the locative according to 
Madvig) is more common and earlier, and in Plautus and hex¬ 
ameter verse (retaining probably the old pronimciation) is treated 
as a spondee (-ai). It is frequent in Lucretius, and is also used by 
Cicero in his poetry, and by Vergil in four words, aquai, aulai, 
aurai, pictai. Republican inscriptions give, e.g. Duelonai (i.e. 
Bellonse), Glahrai, ejus rei quaerundai et faciundai causa, calcis 
restinctai, &c. 

2. Stems in -e. Four forms of the genitive-ending are found, 357 
viz. es; ei; e; i. (See Geli. 9. 14). 

(a) -es; viz. Dies, Enn.,.X4oi, Verg. G. I. 208 (die, Ribbeck), 

Cic. Sest. 12. § 28; rabies, Lucr. iv. 1083 ; facies, Claud. Quadrig. 

(in Sulla’s time); fides, see below b ; pernicies, said to have been 
written by Cicero. 

(b) -ei; viz. diei, frequent in prose; diei, Lucr. (often), Verg. A. 
iv^I 56, Hor. S. i. 8. 35, Phasdr. ii. 8. 10, Ter. Haut 168, 212, Plaut.; 
diei. Ter. Eun. 801; rei, always in Republican inscriptions; rei, 
Plaut. MU. G. 103, magnai rei publica! gratia; Lucr. ii. 112, 
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548; r6i, Plaut., Ter., Hor.; rei, Plaut., Ter., Lucii., Lucr.; fidei, fre- 
qucnt in prose; fidei, Enn. Ann. 342, Plaut. Aul. 121, 575, Lucr. 

V. 102; fid6i, JManil. ii. 605, 627, Sil. (four times); fidei (fides 
Wagner), Plaut. Aid. 609; spei, frequent in prose; spei. Ter. 
ahvays; plebei (especially in phrases tribimus plebei, plebeiscitum, 

frequent: aciei, Bell. Afr. 59 and 60. Mundiciei, hiscr. 136, | 

A.D. (cf. Corssen. Aussp. i. 54, ed. 2;. 

(r) -e; vi/, die, in several places (in some mss.) of Gces., Sali., 

Liv., also Plaut. Pseud. 1158; Sen. Cons. Mare. 18. 2; compare also 
postridie, Scc.; re, Gces., Liv. in some iMSS.; fide, Poet. ap. G. Offl 
3. 26; Plane, ap. Gic. Fam. 10. 17 ; Hor. C. 3. 7. 4; Ovid. Met. in. 

341, VJ. 506, vii. 728, 737, 6 ic.; acie, Sali.; facie, Lucii., Plaut. Mil. 

G. 1172; requie. Sali.; scabie, Lucii. “ G. Gxsar in libro de analogia 
secundo hujus die et hujus specie dicendum putat,” Geli. 9. 14. 

(d) -i; viz. dii, Verg. A. 1.636; plebi, frequent in phrases above 
quoted; acii, Gn. Matius; pernicii, Gic. Rose. 45, Sisenna; 
specii, Gn. Matius; progenii, Pacuvius; luxiirii, G. Gracchus; 
fami, Lucii., Gato; fidi, Augustan legal inscription {Coip. I. L. ii. 

5042). 

3. Stems in -0. The oldest form was perhaps -oe; e.g. poploe. 358 
But the inscriptions to thetime of the third Punic war give only I; 
e.g. Barbati, urbani; after that time, till Angustus, -ei is also fre- 
quently found; e.g. popiilei, cogendei, suei, ostiei, pagei, Marcei, 
Vergilei; but not so frequently in laws as -i. In Augustus’ time 
-ei went out of use (§§ 265—268). Lucilius wished to establish 
the distinction of-ifor the gen. sing.; -ei for nom. plur. 

The locative has the same form as the genitive and was not 
improbably identical with it. 

Dative: i. Stems in -a. Eaiiy republican and other inscrip- 359 
tions have not imfrequently -ai. The disyllabic ai is not found , 

in the dative in any poet. j 

Fonus like Fortune, Diane in very old inscriptions are probably I 

imitations of Greek. ■ 

2. Stems in -e. Three forms of the dative are found; -ei, e 360 
and i. 

(^2) -ei; viz. diei, often; rei, Lucr. i. 688, ii. 236; rei, Corp. 

T. L. 201, also (at beginning of verse) Ter. Ad. 95; r6i, Hor. 

C. 3. 24. 64 ; r^, Enn. Trag. 361; Plaut.,Ter., Lucii.; fidei, often in i 
prose; fidei, Enn. Ann. iii (fide, Vahlen); Ter. And. 296, .Lw;/. | 

886, 898; Plaut. Ani. 667, 676, Trin. 117 (al. fide), 128, 142; I 

fidgi, Manii. 3. 107, Sil. 2. 561; plebei, Plin. H. N. 19. 4. 19» § 54, r. 

18. 3. 4; aciei, Gees. CFj. iii. 89, ib. 93; perniciei, Nep. 12. 4. < 


I 
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(V) -t*; viz. die, Plaut. ; fide, Corp. I. R. I. 170; Plaut. Amph. 

391; Aid. cf. Charis, pp. 55, 70 Kcil; Hor. S. i. 3, 95: pernicie, 
Liv. 5. 13, § 5; facie, Lucii. “In casu dandi qui purissime locuti 
sunt, non ‘faciei’, uti nunc dicitur, sed ‘facie’ dixerunt.” Gc!l. 

9. 14. 

(r) -i; viz. pernicii, Nep. 8. 2; fami, Plaut. Sticb. 158; faoii 

(cf. Geli. 9. 14); fidi, Fast. Coli. Arval. ad Kal. Oct. 

3. Stems in -0. The oldest form was -oi; e.g. hoic, quoi, 361 
populoi. Perhaps also oe in pilumnoe, poploe, Fest. p. 205. 

Ablative. In early times the ablative ended in -d; e.g. oqucl- 362 
tod (occulto); Benventod (Benevento), praidad (praeda), seutentiad 
(sententia). The latest inscription containing sucli ablatives is the 
S.C. de Bacc. B.c. 186. Plautus probably used it or not as he chose. 

See § 160 and Ritschl, Nene Plaut. Exc. i. 106. 

Pliiral NUmber. 

Nominative: Steins in -a. The ending -as is quoted from 363 
Pomponius, ‘ Quot laetitias insperatas modo mi inrepsere in sinum.’ 
(See Ritschl, N. P. Exc. i. 117.) 

Stems in -0. The carliest forms of ending in inscriptions are 
-es (not beyond cir. 90 B.c.) and very rarely -e or -oe; e.g. Atilies, 
magistres, ploirume, Fescennince: from 200 B.c. or earlier to about 
the birth of Christ, more freqiiently -ei, and from about the Gracchi 
till cir. 90 B.c. -eis, or sometimes -is; e.g. ItaUcei, oinvorsei (uni¬ 
versi), Q. M. Minucieis, Q. F. Rufeis (i.e. Q. (et) M. Minucii, Quinti 
filii, Rufi), gnateis, heisce. So in Plautus hisce, illisce. 

The ordinary form in -i appears siiice the Gracchi, and bccomes 
exclusi vel y used in the Augustan age. 

The oniy instances of dual forms (compare the Greek) are duo 
and ambo, which are the forms used in the masc. and ncut. (duse 
feminine as in plur). 

Accusative: Duo, ambo, masc. and nent.; duos, ambos, also 
masc. (duas, ambas, fem.). 

Genitive: Future participles except futurus are very rarely 3^-1 
found in the genitive plural, probably on account of the unpleasant- 
ness of repeated r (§ 185). 

I. Stems in -a. The ending -um for -arum (comp. Oscan 
-azum; Umbr. -arum or -aru; old Greek -acav) is found ; 

{a) in some names derived from the Greek; viz.: amphoium, 
(e.g. triiun amphoram), drachmum. 
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( 3 ) in proper names, especially patronymics, but almost ex- 
clusively in dactylic verse (esp. Vergil); e.g. Lapithnm, Dardanidum, 
,ffineadum. 

(r) The only strictly Latin words in which it occurs are (mas¬ 
culine) compounds of ^gno and colo, and thcse are so used in 
dactylic verses only; e.g. Grajugenum, terrigenum, cselicolum. 
The forms in -arum are also used. 

2. Stems in -o. The ending -um (apparently similar to the 365 
(Jmbrian and Oscan fonns, and the Greek -Su) was perhaps the 
original Italian form, except in the pronouns, and was gradually 
superseded in Latin by -orum, which is common in inscriptions of 
the second century b.c. and later. In and after Cicero’s time (see 
Cic. Or. 46) the genitive in -um for ordinary language was found 
only in certain words. Thus it is found: 

(i2) in names of weights and measures (chiefly Greek) in combi- 
nation with numerals. Thus nummum (e.g. tria millia nummum; 
but nummorum accessionem), sestertium, denarium, talentum, me¬ 
dimnum, stadium. 

(Z») in deum, divum, the compounds of virum e.g. quinquevi¬ 
rum, duum virum, Scc. (but in Liv. decem virorum is frequent), and 
in poetry virum itself; liberum (chiJdren), fabrum (in phrases as 
praefectus fabrum, collegium fabrum), socium (in prose rarely ex¬ 
cept of the Italian allies^ or with praefectus), equum (often written 
eeum). 

(r) in names of peoples (in poetry); e.g. Achivum, Argivum, Teu¬ 
crum, Celtiberum (sometimes in prose), Rutulum, Italum, &c. Other 
words, e.g. fluvium, famulum, juvencum, are found occasionally. 

id) But few instances of neuters are found; e.g. somnium, 
armum, &c., oppidum (Sulpicius ap. Cic. Fam. 4. 5. §’ 4). 

(e) In adjectives instances are few, e.g. centum doctum hominum 
consilia, celatum indagator, Scc. (Plaut.); motus superum atque 
inferum, meum factum pudet (Ennius); prodigium horriferum 
portentum pavor (Pacuv.); amicum, iniquom, aequom (Ter. Haut. 

24, 27); &c., and the old phrase liberum sibi quaesendum (or quae¬ 
rendum) gratia, <S:c. So in Vergil magnanimum generator equorum. 

(/) Duum (ffequently), ducentum, quingentum, sescentum, S:c 
So usually distributives; e.g. binum, quaternum (never binorum, 
quaternorum with milium), senum, ducenum, quadragenum, S:c. 

(g-) For nostrum, vestrum, &c., see § 388. 

Dative, Ablative, i. Stems In -a and -0. i. The oldest foi*m, 
of which any instances are found, was -oes; e.g. oloes for illis. 

But the form most used in prae-Augustan inscriptions is -eis. The 
ending -is is found since the Gracchi, and, almost exclusively, in and 
after the Augustan time. 
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2, Stems in -ia, -io are found someLimes with -is instead of -iis 367 
in inscriptions; e.g. suffragis, preedis, provincis. So in Qac. Rep. 
socis, pr^sidis, pecunis, &c. Plautus has gaudis, filis (from 
filius); Vergil has tsenis; Seneca supplicis; Martial denaris. In 
Mon. Ancyr. both forms occor not unfrequently; e.g. municipiis, 
municipis. Gratiis (Plaut., Ter.), gratis (Cic., Mart.). 

3. An ending in -bus, as in the second class of nouns, is found 368 
in a fevv words: viz. 

(a) Ambo, duo, always makeambobus, ambabus; duobus, duabus. 

(b) Dibus is found in inscriptions for Dis. (So also ibus, hibus, 
from is and hic.) 

(r) In prose, chiefly in inscriptions and legal expressions, -abus 
for -is is found in a few substantives; viz. deabus (chiefly in phrases, 
dis deabusque), filiabus, libertabus in opposition to the (usually) 
masculine filiis, libertis; rarely, conservabus, natabus. In late 
writers also animabus, equabus, mulabus, and (sometimes in in¬ 
scriptions) nymphabus. 

A few adjectives occur with this forin in Rhenish inscriptions; 
e.g. matronis Gabiabus, Junonibus Silvanabus, &c. 


The following words of this class are defective or redundant in 369 
certain cases. (All words of this soi*t which in any way belong to 
the 2nd class have their peculiarities mentioned, where they occur 
in the enumeration of that class.) See also § 330. 

sevom (n.), also used as acc. m.; balneum (n.), also plur. balnese, 
of the bath house; balteus (m.), also balteum (n.), esp. in plur.; 
buxus (f.), also buxum (n.); caelum (n.), no plur. except c»los once 
in Lucret., where the meaning compels it; caUus (m.), also callum 
(n.); carbasus (f., rarely m.), pl. carbasa; caseus (m.), also caseum (n.); 
cavum (n.), a hollonv^ also cavus, m. (sc. locus); clipeus (m.), also 
clipeum (n.); collum (n.), also in old language collus (m.); crdcus 
(m.), in sing. also crocum (n.); cj^isus (m. f.), in sing. also cjHiisum 
(n.); delicium (n.) or delicia (f.), plur. deliciae, sing. not frequent; 
dica, dicam, dicas, dicis, la^xj suits (StV?;), no other forms; gpulae (pl.), 
also sing. gpfilum (n.); limus (m.), in sing. also fimum (n.); frenum 
(n.), plur. freni (m.) and frena (n.); hordeum (n.), of plural only 
nom. acc.; infitias, acc. pl. only with verb ire, used in no other 
case; intibus or intubus (m.), also intubum (u.); jdcus (m.), in 
plur. jdci and joca; jugulus (m.), in sing. also jugulum (n.); jus 
jfirandum (n.), both parts of the word are declincd, e. g. juris 
jurandi, jure jurando, &c.; Idcus (m.), in plur. also 16 ca, oiplaces^ 
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properly speaking; loci, chiefly of places, metaphorically; macte, 
iiidecl. adj. or adverb, oiice in Pliny macti, but not in ali MSS.; 
margarita (f.), also margaritum (n.); mendum (n.), also menda (f.); 
nasus (m.), also in Piant, nasum (n.); nauci only gen. sing.; nihil 
(n.) only in nom. acc. s.; often contractcd nil: of the fuller form 
nihilum are iised nihili as gen. (or loc.?) of price; nihilo after prepo- 
sitions, comparatives, and as abi. of price; and ad nihilum (in 
ordinary language we have nullius rei, &:c.); ostrea (f.),also ostreum 
(n.); palatus (m.), usually palatum (n.); pgdum (n.), a crook, only 
found in acc, s.; pessum, hottom, only acc. s. after verbs of motion, 
e.g. ire, dare;pill 3 us (m.),also pilleum (n.); pondo, properly abi. s., 
also used as indeclinable, founds^\ porrus (m.), also in sing. por¬ 
rum (n.); puteus (m.), also rarely puteum (n.); ramentum (n.), 
also in Piant, rtoenta; rastrum (n.), also in plur. rastri (m.); 
reticulus (m.), more frequently reticulum; scalper, scalpellus (m.), 
also scalprum, scalpellum (n.); sibilus (m.), also sibilum (n,); sup¬ 
petias, acc. pL, no other case; tergus (m.), usually tergum (n.); 
vallus (m.), usually vallum (n.); venum (n.), acc. sing. after verbs of 
motion: Tacitus alone has veno. For virus, vulgus see §338. 

For numencal adjcctivcs, some of which are indeclinable, see 
App. D. i. 


CHAPTER VII. 

PECULIAR DECLENSION OF CERTAIN PRONOUNS 
AND ADJECTIVES. 

Some nouns adjective, and all pror.ouns adjective (except 370 
possessive pronouns, meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester), have for all 
genders the genitive singiilar ending in -ius, the dative in ^i. In the 
other case the inflexions are the same as ordinary stems in -0 and -a. 
The words belonging to this class are dnus, ullus, nullus, solus, 
totus, alter, uter (and its compounds uterque, &c.), adius, ille, 
iste, ipse, hic, is, idem, qui and its compounds (quivis, &c.). 

Of these alius, ille, iste, is, qui have neuter nom. and acc. ending 
in -d instead of -m. Other irrcgularities are namcd below. 

1. totus, <r^vbo!e. 371 



SiNGULAR. 

Plural. 




m. f. n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

Nom. 

totus tota totdm 

toti 

totae ) 

tota 

Acc. 

totum totam totiun 

totos 

totas j 

Gen. 

totius in all genders 

totorum 

totaxum 

totorum 

Loc.; 
Dat. * 
Abi. 

1 toti in all genders ) 

toto tota toto / 

totis in all genders 
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In the saine way are declined solus, a/ofie, ilnus, one^ ullus (i. e. 
ilnulus), anjf at all^ nullus, tio)ie. 

Also alter (the other)^ altfira, alterum, gen. alterius, dat. altgri. 

ut5r, utra, utrum, ^Lubetbjr^ i. e. <zvhicb oftq.vo^ gen. utrius, dat. utri. 

alteruter (o}ie or otber)^ alterutra, or altgra utra, alterutrum, or 
alterum utrum; gen. alterius utrius (post-Aug. alterutrius), dat. 
alteri utri or alterutri. 

tlterque, utraque, utrumque, each; utercumque, utracumque, 
utrumcumque, n.vb\cb jo e^ver (of two). 

utervis, utravis, utrumvis, <^vbicb (of \.\\o) youplease uterlibet, 
utralibet, utrumlibet, r^hieb (of two) you Uke. 

neuter, neutra, neutrum, neitber, 

ipse (in early writer.s frcqucntly ipsus), bimself ipsa, ipsum. 

The genitive has iisually a long penultimate^; biit all (except 372 
solius, utrius, and neutrius) are frequent in poetry with -ius: so 
utriusque always: solius once in Terence. 

soli is found as gen. masc. (Cato); toti as gen. fem. (Afran.); 
nulli is once or twice used for the masc. and neut. genitive; and 
nullo for the dative; uUi once (Plaut.) for gen. masc.; neutri is 
used in the gen. neut. in the sense of neuter gender. The feminine 
datives unae, nullae, solae, totae, alterae, are (rarely) found in early 
writers to the time of, and including, Cicero and Nepos. Toto for 
dat. masc. is used once by Propertius. 

The genitive nullius and abi. nullo are rarely used substan¬ 
ti vel y of things, but frequenti y of persons ; neminis being only 
found in prae-Ciceronian writers, and nemine being only used by 
Tacitus and Suetonius, except once in Plautus. 


2 . ille, tbat; iste, tbat near you (declined like iUs); alius, 373 
anotber. 


SlXGULAR. 
m. f. n. 

Kom. ille illa ) 

Acc. mum_ illam i 
Gen. iUius in all genders 

I illi in all genders 
Abi. iUo illa illo 


n. 

aliud 


SlXGULAR. 
m. f. 

alius alia ) 

alium alium ( 

alius in all genders (rare) 

alii in all genders 
alio alia alio 


The plural is regular in both. 


^ In the comic poets -ius and -ius are both found. Cicero {Or. 3. 47. 
183) implies that illius was iii his time pronounced illius; Quiiitiliau 
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Old forms of ille found in Ennius, Lucretius, and Vergil, are 
olli for dat. sing. and nom. pl. masc.; ollis, dat. and abi. plural; and 
in Lucretius ollas, olla, acc. plural. Ab oloes for ab illis is men- 
tioned by Festus; ollus and olla (nom. sing.) by Varro. 

Istus for iste is found once in Plautus. 

In the pras-Ciceronian phrases alii modi, illi modi, isti modi, we 
have genitives (or possibly locatives); as also in alii dei, alii generis 
in Varro, alii rei in Gselius. Illas, istas, alias are found in early 
writei^s rarely for dat. fem. sing.; aliae as genitive in Cicero, Livy, 
and Lucretilis (once each). Collateral forms, viz. alis, masc. nom. 
(Catuli,), aUd, neut. nom. acc. (Lucretius), ali, dat. sing. (Cat., 
Lucr.) are also found. The adverb alibi appears to be an old 
locative. 

The demonstrative particle c 6 was sometimes appended to the 374 
cases of ille and iste which end in -s, and frequently in an abridged 
form to the others (except genitive plural), especially in Plautus 


and tlie 

early writers; e. g. 

SiNGULAR. 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Uiic iUiec ) 

illune illanc ) 

illiusce in all genders 

iUic 

iUsec. ) . 

Acc. 

Gen. 

iUosce 

illasce ! ^ 

Loc. ) 
Dat. j 
Abi. 

illic in all genders 1 

iUoc illae illoc J 

illisce in 

all genders 


So also istic. 

In nom. sing. iliace, istace for fem., and illoc, istoc for neut. are 
also found. 

The initial 1 of iste, istic appears to have been sometimes omit- 375 
ted; e.g. At stuc periculum (Ter. Andr. 566); quss sti rhetores 
(Cic. Or. I. 19); quid me sta res (Cic. Fam. 4. 3. 2); jam stinc 
(Verg. A. 6. 389); modo sto (Hor. Eptst. ii. 2. 163), &c. See 
Lachm. ad Lucr. p. 197. 

3 . Hic (stem ho-), ibis near me., is declined as follows, the forms 376 
in brackets being older forms used by Plautus, &:c. (hosce, hasce, 
hujusce also in Cicero; hsec for nom. fem. plur. is found in Varro, 
Lucretius, and twice or oftener in Vergil. Haice neut. pl, only in 
5 ’. C. de Bacc.) 

(l. 5. 18) that unius was in his time unius. Probably these words 
illius, unius) are taken as instances only. (Ritschl, Opusc. ii. 696.) 
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SiNGULAR. 

m. f. n. 

Nom. hic (hice) haec ? / 

Acc. hunc hanc (hance) \ 

Gen. hiljus or hujusce (hoiusce) in all genders 
Loc. luc (adverb) 

Dat. huic (hoice) in all genders 

Abi. hoc hac (hace) hoc 

Plural. 


m. 

f. 

n. 

Nom. hi (hisce) 

ha9 (haec) ) 

(haice) 

Acc. hos (hosce) 

has (hasce) ( 

Gen. horum (horunce. 

harum (harunce, hormn 

honmc) 

Loc. 1 

harunc) 


Dat. ^ his (hibus) in all genders 

Abi. J 


4 . Is, tbat (stem i- and eo- 

), is thus declined. 


SlNGULAR. 

Plural. 


m. f. n. 

m. f. 

n. 

Nom. Is ea ) ... 

Acc. eum eam ) ^ 

ei or ii eae ) 

ea 

eos eas \ 

Gen. ejus (in all genders) 

eorum earum 

eorum 

Loc. ibi (adverb) 

1 - — 


Dat. ei or ei (in all genders) 

Abi. eo ea eo 

r eis, eis or iis 



Em or im for eum is quoted from the xii. Tables; eae for dat. 
fem. in Cato; eiei, iei for dat. sing, in post-Gracchan and pras- 
Augustan inscriptions; eis once for nom. s. masc.; iei, eis, eeis or ieis 
for nom. plur. masc. and eieis, eeis, and ieis for dat. and abi. plural 
in pras-Augustan inscriptions; ibus sometimes in comic poets and 
Lucretius^; eabus in Cato for abi. plur. fem.; i and is in Plautus, 
ii and iis were common in post-Augustan inscriptions. Of poets 
only the pras-Augustan used any of the cases, except that Horaee 
has the genitive and accusative in his non-lyrical writings. 

Ennius is said to have written sometimes sum, sam for eum, 
eam, and sas for eas. (Or perhaps for suas.) 

The dat. sing. ei has rarely a short penultimate (ei): as ei it is 
frequent in Plautus and Terence and (in the last foot of the hexa- 
/neter) in Lucretius. As a monosyllable it is also common. 

^ AVhere ibus appears to be long, hibus is probably the right 
reading. 
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The siiffix -pse is sometimes found in Plautus appended; e.g. 378 
eapse, eumpse, eampse, eopse, eapse; and in Cicero often in the 
phrase reapse (for re eapse). In ipse (see above) the suffix is made 
the vehicle of the case endings. 

Idem, Sadem, Idem, acc. eundem, eandem, Idem (compound of 
is-dem) is declined like it, the forms iidem, iisdem however not 
bcing found, and didem, felsdem not frequently. 

For the nom. masc. sing. and plur. eidem, eisdem are found in 
prse-Augustan inscriptions. Comp. § 265, 363. Isdem also appears 
to ha ve been in use. For neut. s. eidem is found once in a pr$- 
Aiig. inscr. 

5. qui (stem qu6-), ^which^ njuhat? any\ an (adjective) relative, 379 
interrogative, and indefinite pronoun is thus declined. Older forms 
found in Plautus, &c. are added in brackets. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abi. 


SiNGULAR. PlURAL. 

m. f. n. m. f. 

<1"' <1"® ! quad ‘‘"i ' 

quem quam ( quos quts 

cujus (quoius) in ali genders quorum quarum quorum 

cui (quoi or quolel) in all genders ) 

quo qua quo ) ^ ^ 


quae 


As an indefinite pronoun qua is more common than quae in fem. 
nom. sing. and neut. plur. 

Cujus was treated (in prae-Aiigustan writers and once in Vergil) 
as a declinable genitive, i.e. an adjective with -0 stem (e.g. is cuja 
res, cujum periculum est. Cujum pecus? (See the suffix -io in 
Book III.) The following forms are found so used: nom. s. cuja 
(f.), cujum (n.); acc. cujum (m. n.); cujam (f.); abi. cuja (f.); plur. 
nom. cujae (f.). (Never used instead of quorum or quarum.) 

In Plautus cuius is often a monosyllable. 

Qui is used (i) as an ablative (of all genders, and, occasionally 
in early writers, of the plural) with the preposition cum appended 
(quicum); (2) as a substantive relative and interrogative (e.g. habeo 
qui utar); (3) as an adverbial interrogative, and (4) oc¬ 

casionally as indefinite, e.g. neuqui, siqui (Plaut.). As a locative 
ubi (for qu6bi) is used. 

The ablat. plur. quis is found often in Varro, Sallust, and 
Tacitus, rarely in Cicero. 


Qui like any other adjective can be used substantively, but 380 
(owing to the use of quis, quid) it is actually so used in the nom. 
singular and neuter acc. sing., as an interrogative rarely, and 
chiefly in dependent questions: as an indefinite pronoun, whether 
substantively or adjectively, only after si, nisi, ne, nunn 
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In the cases named, an allicd form quis, neut. quid takes its 
place. Quis (i) as an interrogative is generally a substantive (and 
as such is in early writers predicated of males or females), but 
sometimes a masculine adjective: (2) as an indefinite pronoun, it is 
used both as substantive and as masculine and feminine adjective. 
Quid and its compounds are always substantives. 

The compounds of qui, quis are mainly declined like them, but 
all have -quid (not -quod), when used as substantives. Other 
peculiarities are here named 

Aliqui, aliqua, S.liquod, some. Aliquis is a snbst. and masc. adj.; 
and is more commen than aliqui. Aliquse as nom. fem. sing. occurs 
in Lucretius once, and not at all as neut. plur. Abi. aliqui is some¬ 
times used in Plautus. 

Ecqui, ecqua, or ecquse, ecquod, any^^ Ecquis issubst. and masc, 
adj. The only cases besides the nom. in use are dat. eccui; acc. 
ecquem, ecquam ; abi. m. and n. ecquo. The plural is rare, but the 
forms ecqui, ecquos, ecquas, are found. 

Quinam, qusenam, quodnam, q.vhat? fwhich? (numquinam, &c., 
ecquinam, &c., ary?). Quisnam is also used. 

Quidam, qusedam, quoddam, certain. 

Quicunque, qusecunque, quodcunque, ^vhatsoe^ver. The -cunque 
is sometimes separated fi'om qui, &c.; e.g. qua re cunque possiun: 

Qunibet, quaelibet, quodlibet, <vohichyou like: 

Quivis, quaevis, quodvis, ^vhich yon tivlll. Sometimes with 
cunque attached; e. g. quiviscunque, civhatsoen)er, 

The following have quis instead of qui for the nom. sing. masc. 382 

Quisquis, nvhosoe^er or nvhatsoe^ver; quidquid or quicquid, 
fivhate^ver^ also a substantive. Quiqui (nom. sing.) only in Plautus 
once. Quisquis as adjective is not applied to females. Of the other 
cases we have only the locative quiqui in Piant, and possibly in cui¬ 
cuimodi: the abi. masc. and neut. quoquo; acc. in comic pocts 
quemquem; quiqui nom. plur. masc.; in Livy quibusquibus (dat. 
pl. perhaps in quotation from ancient document), and quaqua, in 
Tacitus as abi. fem. sing.; elsewhere only as advei-b. 

Quisquam, n. quicquam, any at all, Generally used as substan¬ 
tive, but quisquam is also used adjectively of females (as well as of 
niales). Quiquam as ablative in Plautus. The plural and the femi¬ 
nine singular are not used. Quodquam also not used. 

Quispiam, qusepiam, quodpiam, some. Plaut. has an abi, quipiam. 

Quisque, quaeque, quodque, each. Quicque or quidque is subst. 
quisque used of a woman in Plautus. 


9—2 
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Its compound unusquisque is similarly declined. 

Quis appears to have stem qui-, and to belong to the -i stems (see 382 
Chap. x). Probably the forms (now partly assumed by quo-) were, 
Nom. qiiis, neut, quid (so also is, id) ; Gen. quis; Acc. quem (the 
proper accus. of quo- being quom now used as conjunction), neut, 
quid; Abi, qui (hence possibly quid, ^herefore; but comp, ri), 
Plural nom. and acc. ques (old form used by Cato and Pacuvius, 
cf. § 363), neut. quia (used as conjunction); Gen, cuium (found in 
Plautus); Dat. Abi. quibus. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

PERSONAE PRONOUNS. 

The substantives, called personal pronouns, are very peculiar in 384 
Lheir inflexions, nor are all the cases formed from the same stem. 


ist Person. 

ind Person. 

^rd Person. 

Singular. 

SING. and PLUR. 

Nom. 6go 

tu 

no nom. 

Acc. me 

te 

se 

Gen. (see below) 

Dat. mihi or mi 

tibi 

sibi 

Abi. me 

te 

se 

Plural. 



Nom. Acc. nos 

vos 


Gen, nostrum 

vestrum (vostrum) 


Dat. Abi. nobis 

vobis 



SiNGULAR. Accusative. The forms med and sed occur as 385 
accusatives in some early inscriptions, and med and ted both as 
accusatives and ablatives in Plautus. The d is probably the ablatival 
d, incorrectly transferred to the accusative as well^. Quintilian also 
mentions an old fonn mebe. Tete was rarely written fot te: sese 
frequently for se. 

Genitive. The old genitive of the ist and and persons was nus, 3^ 
tis; the latter is found in Plautus. This was replaced as possessive 
by the adjectives meus, tuus; and as objective by the gen. sing. neut. 
mei (pf my being)^ tui. So suus (adj.), sui for the genitive (both 
singular and plural) of the reflexive pronouns. 

^ Ritschl, Neue Plaui. Excurs. (1S69), p. ii. 
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Dati^ve. mi is 11 sed both by Cicero and the poets. 387 

For sibi old forms are sibe, sibei (cf. § 265). 

Ablative. See above under accusati^ve. 

Plural. Accusative. For nos \ve have enos in the Cartneu 
Arvale. 

Geyiitive. As possessive genitives the adjectives noster and vester 388 
were used; as objective nostri, vestri, and rarely nostrum, vestrum; 
as partitive nostrum, vestrum, and in the comic poets sometimes 
nostrorum, nostraxum, vestrorum, vestrarum. 


To ali cases (except tu nom.) of these substantive pronouns the 389 
particle -met is sometimes added. For tu, tut6 or tutimet are 
found. 

The adjectives have in the ablative case -met or -pte often ap- 
pended; e.g. meopte, suamet; rarely in the gen. sing., e.g. tuipte; 
and acc, plur., e.g. suosmet, suamet. 


CHAPTER IX. 

NOUNS OF GLASS II. 

The second main class of nouns contains stems ending in the 
semiconsonantal vowels u and i, or in a consonant. 

i. Declension of -u Stems. 

The case suffixes, as seen in consonantal stems, are preserved 390 
entire only in three or four nouns. They usually combine with 
the final vowel of the stem. The terminations thus become sing. 
nom. -us; acc. -um (for -u-em); gen. -iis (for -u-is); dat. -ui, 
often -u; abi. -il (for-ue); plural nom. acc. -iis (for -u-es); gen. 
-uum; dat. abi. -ubus, generally -ibus. Some have collateral stems 
in -0, which are at least as early as the -u stems (see below). 

The few neuter nouns differ only in the nom. acc. sing., 391 
which exhibits the bare stem, and the nom. acc. plural which has 
the vowel a added (-ua). The contracted form of the dat. sing. 
is alone found now. (The neuters are cornu, genu, pecu, veru; 
also artua and ossua pl.} 

No adjectives have stems in -u; except perhaps compounds of 
manus; biit these are found only m nom. and acc. sing., except 
angvimanils acc. pl. twice in Lucr, 
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{d) The words which retain the suffixes entire (being semi- 392 
consonant stems) are 

grila (usually f.) acc. s. gruem; &:c. dat. abi. pl. gruibus; 

siis (m. f.) acc. s. suem; &c. dat. abi. pl. suibus, siibus and 
sabus; a gen. sing. sueris is also mentioned; 

bos (m. f.) acc. s. b6v-em; &c., gen. pl. boum, bovom or bovum; 
dat. abi. babus rarely bobus; 

Jov- nom. s. Jup-piter (for Jov-pater); acc. s. J 5 v-em; &c.: an 
old gen. pl. Joum is also mentioned. 

{h) The remaining words are here arranged according to the 393 
letter preceding the final u. (But few however of the numerous 
verbais in -tu are here given.) A 11 are masculine, except colus, 
domus, idus (pl.), manus, porticus, quinquatrus (ph), tribus; and 
names of women and trees. A few are fem. or nent, as well as masc. 

The dat. pl. is in -ibus, iinless otherwise stated. 

-bu tribus (f. dat. abi. pl. tribubus). 

-mu domus (f.) voc. domus, gen. domus (domi only in Plaut.), 394 
loc. domui, usually (as from -0 stem) domi; dat. domui, 
rarely domo; abi. domo, sometimes domu. Plur. nom. 
domus, acc. domos, sometunes domus; gen. domorum 
(Lucr. Verg.), domuum (Sen. Plin. Tac.), dat. abi. 
domibus. 

-cu acus (m. f. dat. abi. pl. acubus); arcus (m. rarely f. dat. 39‘> 

abi. pl. arcubus: another forni of gen. is arci or arqui 
(Cic. Lucr.), nom. pl. arci); ficus (f., only found in gen. 
and abi. s. and nom. acc. pl.; other cases, as well as 
these, from a stem in -0 which is rarely m.); lacus (m. 
dat. abl.^ pl. usually lacubus; laci gen. s. in inscr. of 
Sulla’s time); p 6 cu (n. not in gen. s. or dat. abi. pl. 
see § 458)5 porticus (f.); quercus (f. gen. pl. quercorum, 
no dat. s. or dat. abi. pl.); spgcus (m. also f. dat. abi. pl. 
usually specubus: rarely a nom. s. neut. specus; also 
nom. pl. speca). 

-gu algu (only as abi. s.); fagus (f. -u stem only in nom. pl.; 

other cases from -0 stems). 

-tu (-su) sestus (m.); artus (m. dat. abi. plur. almost always ar- 396 
tubus); sing. very rare: astus (m. often in abi. sing.; also, 
rarely and in silver age, nom. s. and nom. acc. pl.) ; csestus 
(m. also abi. pl. from -0 stem) ; exercitus (m.); fastus (m. 
i.e. pride; fastUs, fastibus are also found, rarely, in 
sense of calendar) ; frgtus (m. only in nom. gen. acc. abi. 
sing.; but a neuter stem in -0 is more usual); impgtus (cf. 

§ 443); metus (m. no gen. or dat. abi. plur.); myrtus (f. 
only nom. acc. pl.; all cases, except gen. pl., are found from 
a stem in -0); noctu (f. only abi. s.; generally as adverb; 
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for -i stem sce § 418) ; partus (m. dat. plur. partubus) ; 
portus (m. dat. abi. plur. both in -tibus and -Ibus) ; 
angiportus (m. only abi. s. and acc. pl.; a neuter with 
stem in -0 is more commori); rictus (m. rarely rictum 
n. nom.; ricta nom. pl.); ritus (m.) *, saltus (m.); sanatus 
(m. for genitive see §§ 399, 463); singultus (m.) situs, 
drougbt (m. no plur. or dat. s.; also a stem in -i, § 417)? 
spiritus (m.); testu (only in abi. sing.; also testum, testo, 
n.); tumultus ( m .)5 vultus (m. acc. pl. vulta twice, 
Knn., Lucr.). 

Also numerous verbal substantives (e.g. gemitus, ictus, 397 
luctus, nexus, quaestus, cf. § 800); some of which are 
found only in the ablative singular; e.g. arcessitu, con¬ 
cessu, natu, &c., in promptu, in procinctu, injussu: 
others only in the dative and ablative singular; e.g. irri¬ 
sui, irrisu; ostentui, ostentu; &c. An oscillation be- 
tween abi. in -u and -0 is found in plebis scito, -scitu; 
opus est facto, factu, &c. 

-du gradus (m.); idus (f. pl.). 

-nu anus (f.); cornus (f. besides nom. s. only in abi. s. and 398 

nom. pl.; an -0 stem in dat. abi. s. and pl.); cornu (n. 
also nom, acc. s. cornum); g6nu (n. also an old nom. 
acc. ggnus); manus (f.); pgnus (f. rarely m.; also two 
neut. stems, in -0, and, rarely, in -6s (§ 458): all ai'e 
found in sing. but usually penu for abi.; in plur. only acc. 
penus, penora); pinus (f. has -0 stem also; abi. s. 
always pinu, abi. pl. pinis; no gen. pl.); sinus (m.). 

-lu colus (f. dat. only colo, abi. colu, colo ; acc. pl. also c 61 os; 

no gen. or dat. abi, plur.); g 61 us (m. rare, except in abL 
s.; a stem in -0 is also iised). 

>ru currus (m.); laurus (f. besides nom. s. only in gen. and 

abi. sing. and nom. acc. pl.; also a stem in -0 declined 
throughout, but no gen. pl.); ndrus (f.); pronurus (f.): 
quinquatrus (f. pl.); sdcrus (f.); prosocrus (f.); tdnitrus 
(m. also a neuter stem in -uo); v6ru (n. dat. abi. pl. 
verubus and veribus; also nom. s. verum). 

-su cupressus (f. besides nom. only gen. abi. s. and nom. acc. 

pl. both from -u and -0 stems); luxus (m.); ossu (n. 
only gen. pl. ossuum, Pacuv. and nom. acc. pl. ossua in 
inscript.); sexus (m. also an indec. n. nom, acc. secus). 

See also, for supine forms, under -tu. 


A genitive in -i, chieRy in words with t preceding the i, pos- 399 
sibly from some confusion with the past paiiiiciple, was frequent in 
writers of the sixth and seventh centuries u.c. These instances 
are given: adspecti (Att.); adventi (Ter.); aesti (Pac.); exerciti 
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(Nxv., Att, Varr.); fructi (Cat., Ter., Turp.); gemiti (Plaut.); 
lucti (Att); ornati (Ter.); parti (Pac.); piscati (Turp.); porti 
(Turp.); quaesti (Plaut., Ter., &c.); salti (AU.); senati (Plaut., 
Sallust, and was inost common in the seventh cent. u.c.); soniti 
(Caec., Pac.); strepiti (Enn.); sumpti (Plaut., Cat., Lucii, &c.); 
tumulti (Plaut., Ter., Enn.); victi (Plaut.). In some other words 
(see above) the -0 stem is found in other cases as well as the genitive. 
[For other forms of the genitive, see § 463.] 


Examples of declenslon of stems in -u. 


SiNGULAR. 





Nom. 

sd-s 

arcCi-s 

gradu-s ) 

cornd 

Acc. 

su-em 

arcu-m 

gradu-m ( 

Gen. 

su-is 

arcd-s 

gradd-s 

cornd-s 

Dat. 

Abi. 

su-i 

su-e 

arcu-iorarcd gradu-ior gradu) 
arca grada f 

Plural. 





Nom.) 

su-cs 

arcd-s 



Acc. 1 

gradu-s 

cornu-a 

Gen. 

su-um 

arcu-um 

gradu-um 

cornu-um 

Dat.) 

su-bds and 

arcd-bus 

grad-ibus 


Ablf 

su-ibds 

com-ibds 


CHAPTER X. 

ii, DECLENSION OF 4 STEMS. 

Nouxs with stems ending in -i exhibit the following case end- 40* 
ings, composed partly of the final stem vowel, paitly of case 
suffi xes. 

SiNGULAR. The nominative has one, sometimes more than 
one, of four forms. It ends 

{a) in -es. These are almost all feminine. 

(b) in -is, masc. and fem.: neuter in -e. 

(f) in -s, after dropping the final vowel; a preceding t or d is 
then also dropped as in consonant stems (§436). The same form is 
used in adjectives for all genders. No neuter substantives have -s. 

(d) in -r or -1; viz. some stems end in -er for masc.; others, 
neuter in -ar or -al. A few adjectives have -ar, or -6r for all gen¬ 
ders. The r or 1 is the final consonant of the stem. 
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Acciis, -em is found for masc. and fem. in ali adjectives, and 402 
always or usually in most substantives. A few substantivos have 
also -tm; very few have -im always, and of these last only vis and 
sitis are found often in the accusative at ali. (The neuter accusa¬ 
tive is like the nominative.) 

Gen. in -is, Dat. -1, 

Loc. Abi. in -S or -I. Adjectives with nom. sing. in -is have -i 403 
always, other adjectives, except participles, used as such (see § 419), 
have -i usually. Most substantives, substantively used adjectives, 
and pailiciples have -6. Neuters with -S, -1, or -r in the nom. sing. 
have -i in the abi. 

Plural. Nom. -es, rarely -is; Acc. -es 01* -is indiffeiently (on 404 ^ 
-eis see § 265, 266). Neuters have in both cases -ia, that is, -a suf- 
Hxed to the stem. Gen. -ium in prose. In verse the i is sometimes 
omitted for metre’s sake in stems ending in -nti, and in a few other 
words. Dat. Loc. Abi. -ibus. 

Some older fonns of the cases will be found in Chap. xii., but 
the early inscriptions, i.e. before the seventh century u.c., contain 
very few instances of -i stems. 

(N.B. In the list given below, the occurrence of an accus. in -im, 
or of an abi. in -e from an adjective, or in -i from a substantive, 
will be mentioned. The instances of the nom. plur. in -is, being 
probably not peculiar to particular words, will not be mentioned.) 

The origin of the -i stems ^ and of their case-endings^ is ob- 405 
scure. Very few of these stems appear to correspond with -i stems 
in Sanskrit or Greek (e. g. ignis, Sanskr. agni-; poti-, Sanskr. pdti-, 

Greek Troo-t-; angui-, Sanskr. ahi-, Gr. %yi -; turris, rupo-ir; ovis, 
Sanskr. avis, Gr. oip ); many correspond to stems with a, or (Greek) 
o or t» as final vowels. Some are clearly weakened forms of -o 
stems (e.g. exanimis, inermis, sublimis, &c., and comp. humilis 
with ^OafiaXos^ imber- (imbri-) with ofilBpo^, nocti- with noctu, 
sitis with situs, perhaps also ponti- with pontufex, fusti- with 
fustuarium, &c.): others have lost a consonant^ (e. g. vi- for viri-, 
cucumi- for cucumis-, tigri- for tigrid-, and compare clavis with 
KXeiS-; apis with IfiTris, epiu acc. from ipid-"^^. It is 

probable therefore that the -i of these stems is, at least in most 
cases, the representative of an earlier vowel, and, according to the 

^ See L. Meyer, Gr. I. 126, 11. 117 sqq., 162 sqq.; Schleicher, 

Ver^^l. Gr. p. 384, 432, 452, ed. 2. 

See Corssen, Aussprache, l. 727, 734, 738 sqq. ed. 2; Bucheler, 

Lat. Dec. 

® Key considers -i to stand for -ic; Essays^ 215, 236, &c.; Lat. Gr. 
p. 441, <N:c. ed. 2. But see Curtius, Gr. Etynu p. 563, ed. 2. 




Inflexions. 


II. 


gencral law of Latin vowel-changes, may therefore often have 
been historically preceded by e (long or short). (In the very 
early inscriptions \ve have aidiles beside sedilis n. sing., and marte, 
martei for marti, dat. s., militare for militaris, nom. s.)This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that in numerous stems a nom. sing. 
is foiind in -es, as well as in -is; and it would account for the pre- 
dominance of -e in the ordinary case-endings. It may be noted 
that none even of the words quoted above, as having the best claim 
to an original -i, have -im in the accusative sing. (But see § 196.) 

The weakness of the -i is shewn by its freqiient omission before 406 
the nominative sufhx s, whenever the effect of an adjoining s on the 
preceding consonants would not be dangerous to the identity of 
the stem. Thus loquax, stirps, mens, ars, mus for loquacis, stirpis, 
mentis, artis, muris (ch § 192)^ but sublimis not sublimps; avis 
not aus; ungvis not unx (comp. ningvis, nivi-, nix); vates or vatis 
not vas; vestis not ves; &:c. In the words canis, juvgnis, mensis 
the i as well as the s is suffixal, and it is not unlikely that some 
other words (e. g. indoles, vates, &c.) may belong properly to the 
class of nouns with consonant stems. (See the Preface.) 

The origin of the long vowel in the nominatives in -es is not 407 
ciear. Some stems (e.g. plebes, also plebs; fames, also famis) have 
cases like the first class of nouns (§ 340). 

A large proportion of the -i stems have only one syllable besides 408 
the -i, or are compounds with no further derivative suffix. Again, 
a very large proportion have the syllable preceding -i long. And 
in many of these, two consonants immediately precede the -i, as if 
the addition of the -i had either forced together the other syllables, 
or were itself a means, at least in the gen. plur., of giving play to a 
too heavy mass. (Comp. § 4350 

The chief derivative suffixes are -aci, -enti, -ili, -ali, -ari. 

The following is a tolerably complete list of words of this 409 
class, except that some little-used compounds are omitted, and 
specimens only given of the principal classes of derivatives. In 
some words there is little or no positive evidence of the stem having 
-i, and they are placed here or among consonant stems in accord- 
ance with such analogies as may be found. 

I. Stems with labial before -i. 410 

AU retain i or e in nom. sing. except stirps, trabs, plebs,urbs, nix, 

(a) Stems in -pi. 

-api apis (f. gen. pl. sometimes apum); gausape (f, abi. sing. 
also has acc. pl. A neuter stem in -0 is more usual). 
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-opi copem (adj. no nom. sing.). 

-Api rilpes (f.). 

-uppi puppis (f. acc. regularly -im; abi. often in -i; puppe, 
though frequent, being later; not before Ovid). 

-^pi csepe (n. only used in nom. acc. sing.; usually stem in -a); 
saepes (f. also saeps rarely). 

-epi praesepe (n. also has acc. pl. pr^sepes (f.); abi. s. prae- 
sepio; abi. pl. praesepiis; and perhaps acc. s. praesepim). 

-Ipi Alpes (f. pl.); volpes (f. also volpis once Petron.). 

-rpi stirps (f., soinetimes as treestem m.; nom. s. stirpis twice, 

and stirpes once in Liv.); turpis (adj.). 

(/ 3 ) Stems m -bi. 41 

-abi trabs (f. trabes Enn.). 

- 6 bi scobis (f.); scrobis (m. f. also nom. s. scrobs Colum.). 

-abi labes (f.); tabes (f. only in singular, and that is rare; 

abi. tab 6 , tabo usually, tabe once in Lucr.). 

-ubi nubes (f. also nubs Liv. And.); pilbes (f. dat. pube Plaut. 
once); impubis (adj.). 

-ebi plebs (f. somctimes written pleps; also has nom. s. plebes 

and (Liv.) plebis; see §§ 340, 357; no plural). 

-mbi delumbis (adj. Plin. once); palumbes (m. f. also palum¬ 
bis, besides gen. and acc. sing. and nom. acc. and abi. 
pl. from a stem in -0; palumbibus is not found). 

-rbi corbis (m. f. abi. in -1 twice in Cato); imberbis (adj. 

older stem in -0); orbis (m. abi. sometimes in -i); urbs 
(f. sometimes written urps). 

(-y) Stems in -mi. 

-ami famis (f. rare except in gen. s.; other cases from fames, 

§ 340). 

-toi cucumis (m. acc. in -im, abi. in -1; also with stem 
cucumis-); incolumis (adj.). 

-imi exanimis, semianimis, unanimis (adj. also earlier -0 
stems, which alone are used in plur.). 

-ami infamis (adj.; acc. infamam once Lucii.). 

-omi comis (adj.). 

-limi impldmis (adj.); rumis (f.? old word; only acc. in -im; 
abi. in -i). 
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-emi 


-imi 

-rml 


( 5 ) 


-ui 

-avi 

-6vi 

-6vi 

-ivi 

-avi 

-evi 

-ivi 

-IL7i 

-Ivi 

-rvi 

2 . 


biremis, triremis, &c. (adj. often as subst. f.; abi. rarely 
in -e). 

sublimis (adj. also an early -o stem). 

abnormis, enormis (adj.); biformis, informis, &c. (adj.); 

inermis (adj. also an earlier form in -o); vermis (m.). 

Stemsin-yi. (For-qvi see § 414; for-gvi § 415.) 413 

lues (f. also has acc. and rarely abi. s. no plur.); strues 
(f. 110 gen. or nom. acc. plur.). For giiis, siis, see 

§ 392- 

avis (f. abi. sometimes in -i); gravis (adj.) 

6vis (f. bnt in ancient formula m.). 
brgvis (adj.); ISvis (adj.). 

nix (f. gen. pl. only in Lamprid. See below ningvis). 
clavis (f. acc. sometimes in -im); conclave (n.); navis 
(f. acc. often in -im; abi. often in -i); ravis (f. acc. in 
-im; abi. In -i); svavis (adj.). 
levis (adj.). 

civis (m. f. abi. often in -i) ; acclivis, declivis, proclivis 
(adj. also with -0 stems). 
tenvis (adj.), see § 92. 

pelvis (f. acc. sometimes in -im; abi. nsually in -i), 
enervis (adj.). 

Stems with a guttuial before -i. 414 


(a) Stems in -ci, -qvi. 

All drop -i in nom. sing. except those ending in -sci and -qvi. 
-qvi quis (pronoun. See § 383. Comp. also is § 377). 

-6ci prsecox (adj. for older praecoquis; also rarely a stem 

in -0). 

-gei (-ici) simplex (adj.); diiplex, &c. (For supplex see § 439.) 
-aci fornax (f.); pax (f., no gen. pl.), and numerous verbal 
adjcctives (abi. s. rarely in e, except as proper names); 
e.g. audax, dicax, fgrax, loquax, vivax, &c. 
fauces (f. pl., also fauce abi. sing.). 
atrox (adj.); c 61 ox (f., but in Liv. m.); fSrox (adj.); 
solox (adj., old word); velox (adj.). 
lux (f. abi. sometimes in -i), Pollux (m. old nom. s. 
Polldces). 

feex (f. no gen, pl.). 


-auci 

-oci 


-■fljci 


-seci 
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-ici toilicem (adj. acc. s.); felix (adj.); pernix (adj.); and 

the verbal forms chiefly feminine, biit in plural used also 
as neuter adjcctives; e.g. victrix, ultrix, corruptrix, fau¬ 
trix, &c. 

-nci deunx (m.); quincunx (m.), &c.; lanx (f. no gen. pl.). 

-Ici calx(f.sometimes m., no.gen. pl.); falx (f.); dulcis (adj.). 

-rei arx (f.); merx (f., also old nom. s. merces, mers). 

-rqvi torqvis (m. rarely f. nom. dng. rarely in -es). 

-sci fascis (m.); piscis (m.). 

(/ 3 ) Stems in -gi, -gvi, -lii. 

Ali relain i or e in nom. sing. 

-agi amt)ages (f. pl. also abi. s., ambage; the gen. pl. only in 
Ovid once, ambagum); compages (f.); contages (f. only 
in Lucr. abi. once contage); propages (f. once in Pacuv.); 
strages (f.). 

•dgi jdgis (adj.). 

-ngvl angvis (m. f. abi. rarely in -i); bilingvis (adj.); exsan- 
gvis (adj.); ninguis (f. once in Lucr. same as nix); 
pingvis (adj.); ungvis (m. abi. sometimes in -i). 

-ghi vShes (f. also vehis Colum., gen. pl. vehum in God. 
Theod.). 


Examples of declenslons of stems ^vith lahial or guttural 416 
before -i. Compare § 447. 


adj. 

SiNGULAR. m. f. n. 


Nom. 

ndbe-s 

navi-s 

audax 

Acc. 

nube-m 

nave-mornavimaudace-m n. audax 

Gen. 

nubi-s 

navi-s 

audaci-s 

Dat. 

nubi 

navi 

audaci 

Loc. 

Abi. 

nubi 

nubg 

navi ) 
navg ) 

audaci 

(rarely audace) 

Plural. 




Nom. 

nube-s 

nave-s 

audace-s n. audaci-a 

Acc. 

nube-s or 

nave-s or 

audace-s or 


nubi-s 

navi-s 

audaci-s 
n. audaci-a 

Gen. 

nubi-um 

navi-um 

audaci-um 

Dat.) 




Loc.l. 

nubi-bus 

navi-bus 

audaci-bus 

Abl.J 
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3. Stems with a dental before -i. 417 

{a) Most stems in -ti, preceded by a consonant or long vowel, 
and a few others drop i (and then t also) in noin. sing.; but stems in 
-sti, and a few others, retain it. Two 01* three have nom, sing. in -es. 

-ati natis (f.); ratis (f.). So also fatis (found only in adfatim). 

-6ti pStis, p6t6 (only in nom. and both forms alike for all 

genders and numbers). For compos, &c. see § 443. 

~iiti cutis (f.). Perhaps also intercus, § 443. 

-6ti hgbes (adj. abi. in -i, but in Celsus once in -e); ter6s (adj.). 

No gen. pl. j hebetia occurs twice; teretia only in Geli. 

- 5 ti (-iti) ancipitF, nom. s. anceps, also (once in Plaut.) ancipes 
(adj. abi. s. always in -i, no gen. pl.): so also biceps, tri¬ 
ceps, praeceps (acc. s. praecipem (Laev. or Liv. Andr.?), 
abi. praecipe Enn.). 

-iti sitis (f. acc. in -im, abi. in -i, no plur. Comp. situs, § 396). 

-ati cratis (f. nom. s. only in Veget., acc. s. cratim Plaut. and 418 

cratem; comp. craticula); grates (f. pl.; only nom. acc. 
and once, in Tacitus, abi. gratibus); vates (m. f. also 
rarely vatis; gen. pl. usually vatum). So Reate (abi. 
in -e). 

Burgher names (adjectives); e.g. Arpinas (old form Ar¬ 
pinatis); Larinas; Fidenas; Antias; Privernas; &c.: also 
cdjas (nom. cujatis, Plaut.); nostras; optimas (nom. 
sing. not found); pSnates (m. pl.); summates (m. pl.); 
infimatis (nom. s.) occurs once in Plaut. [primas, mag¬ 
nas only late]. For sanates see Fest. p. 321, Milll. 

-auti cautes (f.). 

-oti cos (f. no gen. pl.); dos (f. gen. pl. usually in -ium). 

-eti locilples (adj. abi. s. usually in -e; gen. pl. sometimes in 

-um); rete (n. abi. sometimes in -e; acc. s. also re¬ 
tem, m.); tapete (n. sing. acc. m. tapeta, abi. tapete 
(both in Sil, only); plur. nom. acc. tapetia, tapeta; dat. 
abi. tapetibus, tapetis); trapetes (m. pl., acc. trapetas, 
abi. trapetibus; but forms from a stem in -0 are gene- 
rally used). 

-iti Hs (f., older stlis); dis (adj., contracted for dives), nom. 

sing. once only (Ter.); miti-s (adj.); Quiris (adj.); Sam¬ 
nis (adj.); viti-s (f.). 

-pti neptis (f. abi. once in -i in Tac.). 

-cti nox (f., also abi. s. noctu, chiefly adverbial); lac (n., 

also lact (Pliny, H.N, xi. §§ 232, 236, &c. ed. Detlefsen) 
and lacte ; abi. s. lacti; no plur.; lactes (f. pl.); vectis 
(m. abi. rarely in -i). 
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The neuter names of towns, Bibracte, Soracte, have 
abi. in -e (Sauractl Varr. once). 

-ntl- Adjectives and participles. Abi. sing. usually in -i when 419 
used as epitheta, in -e as substantives; participles always 
in -e as participles proper (e. g. in abi. of circumstances, 
or with an object). Nom, pl. sometimes in -Is, usually in 
-es; acc. plur. in -Is or -es indifFerently; gen. plur. in 
-ium, but sometimes -xim for metre sake in poetry. 

Participles (very numerous) ; e.g. amans, monens, se¬ 
quens, praesens, &c. 

Adjectives; e.g. amens, clemens, continens, demens, 
diligens, Mggans, eloquens, ingens (abi. always in -i), 
inndcens, insolens, libens, pStulans, praestans, prddens, 
recens, rgpens, sapiens, sons (nom. s. not used), insons, 
vSbemens, violens (Hor. but usually -0 stem), &c. 

Substantives have abi. in -e; gen. pl. in -um occasion- 
ally in poets, except from monosyllabic nominatives; 
adulescens (m.); animans (m. f. in plur. n.); antes (m. 
pl.); cliens (m. also clienta f.); consentis (m. plur.; 
gen. consentum); dens (m. gen. pl., according to Varro’s 
express statement dentum; but MSS. and later gramma- 
rians give dentium); bidens, a rake (m. abi. in -i once 
in Lucr. at end of verse; a sheep f.); tridens (m. abi. 
in -i sometimes at end of verse); dextans (m.); dodrans, 

&c. (m.); fons (m.); frons (f., in old writers some¬ 
times m.); gens (f.); infans (m. f.); lens (f. acc. s. some¬ 
times in -im); mens (f. old nom. s. mentis); mons (m.); 
occidens (sc. sol m.); oriens (sc. sol m.); parens (m. f. 
gen. plur. often in -um even in prose) ; pons (m.); rudens 
(m. gen. often in -um); sementis (f. acc. sometimes in 
-im); sentes (m. pl. rarely f.); serpens (f. generally); 
sponte (abi. s. f.; also rarely spontis gen. sing.) ; torrens 
(sc. fluvius m.); triens (m.). 

-Iti puls (f. gen. pl. only in Arnob.). 420 

-rti ars (f.); iners, sollers (adj.); cohors, cors (f.); fors (f. no 

plur.); fortis (adj.); Mavors, Mars (m.); mors (f.); pars 
(f. sometimes acc. in -im, abi. in -i); expers (adj. no 
gen. pl.); sors (f. abi. s. rarely sorti; old nom. s. sortis); 
consors, exsors (adj. no gen. pl.). 

-Bti agrestis (adj, abi. as substantive (m.) in -e rarely); 

cselestis (adj.); fustis (m. abi. often in -i); hostis (m.f.); 
pestis (f.); postis (m. abi. often in -i); restis (f. acc. 
usually in -im); testis (m.), a nvttness (m. f.); tristis 
(adj.); vestis (f.). So Praeneste (abi. in -e except once 
in Propert.). 
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(j 3 ) Stems in -di. 

All in-di preceded by a vowel retain -i or -e in nom. sing. except 

fraus. 

-lidi rudis (adj.): rudis (f.); sudis (f. not found in nom. s.); 
trudes (f. only plur., and that rare). 

-gdi pedis (m. f.). 

-idi fidis, a harpstring (f. fides once Cic. Arat. 381); viridis 

(adj.). 

-adi clades (f. also cladis Liv.). 

-audi fraus (b sometimes with u for au; gen. pl. also fraudum). 

-odi enodis (adj.). 

-sgdi aedes (f. also sedis); caedes (f. also caedis Liv.). 

-edi sedes (f. gen. pl. usually sedum). 

-ndi frons (f. old nom. frondis and fros); glans (f.); grandis 
(adj.); juglans (f.); lendes (f. pl.); libripens (m.); ne- 
frendes (adj. pl.). 

-rdi sordes (f. plur., also sing. sordem;sordis gen. Plaut. once; 

sordi once in Ulpian; aW. sorde rare; sorde once Lucr.). 
Adjective compounds of cor, stem cord- (abi. s. ahvays 
in -i): excors, concors, discors, nusgricors, socors, vecors. 


Ex amples of declension of stems eivith a dental before -i. 
Comp. § 447. 


SiNGULAR. 


Nom. 

rati-s 

sgquen-s 

ar-s 

sedes or 
sedis 

Acc. 

rate-m 

sequente-m 
n. sequens 

arte-m 

ade-m 

Gen. 

rati-s 

sequenti-5 

arti-s 

adi-s 

Dat. 

rati 

sequenti 

arti 

adi 

Loc. j 
Abi. j 

Plural 

' rat§ 

sequentS or 
sequenti (§419) 

artg 

ad 5 

Nom. 

i"' 

sequente-s (§419) arte-s 
n. sequenti-a 
sequente-s or 

ade-s 

Acc. 

J rate-s (or 

sequenti-s 

artis or 

a(n-s or 


rati-s ?) 

n. sequenti-a 

artes 

ade-s 

Gen. 

. Dat .) 

rati-um 

sequenti-um 

arti-um 

adi-um 

Loc. \ 
AblJ 

rati-biis 

sequentl-biis 

arti-bfis 

adi-bfis 
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4. Stems ending in -ni, -li, -ri, -si. 

(a) Stems hi -ni. 

Ali retain -i in nom. sing. None have nom. sing. in -es. 

-ani immanis (adj.); inanis (adj.); mane (n. indecl. abi. in 
-e); manes (m. pl.); panis (m. no gen. pl.). 

-ilni Cianis (m. f.) ; fanis (m., once f. in Lucr.); manis (adj. 
Plaiit.). 

-oeni mcenia (n. pL). 

-Gni effrenis, infrenis (adj. stems in -0 more frcquent) ; lenis 
(adj.); lien (m. also lienis Geis., gen. pl. in -ium and 
-um); penis (m.); renes (m. pl. gen. pl. sometimes in 
-um. Also a stem rien-). 

-ini acclinis (adj.); crinis (m.); finis (m. f.; in plur. rarely 

f.; abi. s. often in -i); affinis (adj. as subst. m. f.; abi. in 
-e and -i). 

-mni amnis (m. abi. often in -i); indemnis (adj. post-Aug.); 

insomnis (adj. Aug. and post-Aug.); omnis (adj.); sol¬ 
lemnis (adj.). 

-ffni Insignis (adj.); ignis (m. abi. usually in -i); segnis (adj.). 

-nni biennis, sexennis, &c. (adj.); bipennis (adj. also subst. f. 

abi. in -i); perennis (adj.). 

-rnl bicomis (adj.). 

(/ 3 ) Stems in -11. 424 

A11 retain -i or -e in nom. sing. except neuters in -ali, whicli 

sometimes drop it. 

-oli indoles (f. no plur.); s 6 b 61 es or suboles (f. plur. rare; no 
gen. pl.). Gomp. proles, § 426. Also interpolis (adj.). 

-ili agilis, debilis, facilis, and many other verbal adjectives; 

gracilis (adj. also a stem in -o, Ter. Lucii.); novensiles 
(adj. m. pl.); similis (adj.); sterilis (adj. with-0 stem 
once in Lucr.); strigilis (f. abi. usually in -i), 

-Ili sequalis (adj. also subst. m. abi. In -i); canalis (m. f. abi. in a^s 
-i); contubernalis (m. f. abi. -e and-i); jugalis (adj.); na¬ 
talis (adj. as subst. m. abi. often in -e: see also § 331); 
novalis (as subst. f. and -ale n.); qualis (adj.); rivalis 
(adj. as subst. m. abi. in -e and -i); sodalis (m. abi. in 
-e and -i equally); talis (adj.). Proper names, e.g. Ju¬ 
venalis, have abi. in -e. 

Neuter adjectives used substantively often drop the 
final -e and shorten final -al; e, g. animal, Baccanal, bi¬ 
dental, capital, cervical, Lupercal, puteal, t6ral, tribanctl, 
vectigal, &c. But focale, penetrale. 


ic 
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Plural names of feasts; c.g. Baccanalia, compitalia, 
Floralia, Saturnalia, sponsalia, &c. have gen. pl. some- 
times in -orum, as if from -0 stems. So also vectigalio¬ 
rum (Varr. Suet.). 

-alU callis (m. f.); valles (f. also vallis); convallis (f.). 

-auli caulis (m, also colis). 

-oli moles (f.); proles (f. the plur. once only, viz. acc. in 

Colum.). 

-olli collis (m. abi. rarcly in -i); follis (m.); mollis (adj.). 

-uli ediilis, cfLriilis, tribdlis (adj.). 

-eli feles (f. also felis); meles (f. also mselis Varr.) ; crudelis, 

fidelis, patruelis (adj.). 

-elli imbellis (adj.); perduellis (adj.); pellis (f.); versipellis 

(adj.). 

-ili sedilis (m. aidiles in very early inscr., abi. usually in -e: 427 

as adj. once in Plaut,); Aprilis, Quintilis, Sextilis have 
abi. in -i; bilis (f. abi. usually in -e); Civilis (as proper 
name, abi. in -e); vilis (adj.); exilis, servilis, and other 
derivative adjectives. 

Neuter adjectives used substantively: e.g. ancile (gen. 
pl. anciliorum), cubile, equile, hastile, mantile, mbnile, 
ovile, sfidile. 

-illi imbecillis (adj. in Seneca rarcly; regular stem in -0); 

mille (adj. indecl. in sing.; in plur. only used as subst.). 


Examples of declension of stems m -ni, -li. Comp. §§ 451, 461. 4^^ 


SiNGULAR. 




Nom. 

igni-s 

simill-s ) “ “IX 

. > similg 

animal 

Acc. 

igne-m 

simile-m ( 


Gen. 

igni-s 

simili-s 

animal-is 

Dat. 

igni 'j 



Loc. ) 
Abi. ] 

igni or ignS j 

simili 

animali 

Plural. 




Nom. 

igne-s 

simile-s 1 


Acc. 

igni-s or 

simili-s or > simlll-a 

animali-a 


igne-s 

simile-3 J 


Gen. 

igni-um 

simid-um 

animali-um 

Dat.) 




Loc.^ 

igni-bus 

simill-bus 

animali-bas 

Abl.J 
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(y) Stems in -ri. 429 

Stems ending in -ri preceded hy 6 usuali y drop the i in the 
nom. sing. masc, and drop the 6 before r in ali other cases; hencc 
usually, e.g. acer (m.), acris (f.), acre (m,), Thosc ending in -ari 
usualiy drop e or i in the noin. acc. sing, neuter. 

ari Arar (m, acc. in -im; abi. in -i or -e); hilaris (adj. also 
with stem in -0, Plaut. Ter. Cic.); mto (n. abi, some- 
times in -e in poetry; pl. only nom. acc. except marum 
Naev., maribus Gses. once); bimaris (adj.); par (adj. 
cf. § 454), impar, dispar («adj.). 

-6ii f6ris (f.); bifbris (adj.); mgmor (adj. gen. pl. only once 

used, viz. memorum in Verg., no neut. nom. acc.); im- 
m6mor (immemoris nom. Gascil.); inddc6ris (adj. no 
gen. or neut, pl.). 

-Ori c 61 er (cgleris m. in Gato); Liger (m. acc. in -im; abi. in 430 

-i or -e); Tiberis or Thybris (m.); V6s6ris (m.). 

(-pri) vepres (pl. in sing. only veprem, vepre; usually m. Pro- 
bably had n. sing, in -es, comp. veprecula). 

(-bri) bilibris (adj.); bimembris (adj.); cgleber (adj. cSlSbris 
as m. sometimes); December (adj,); febris (f. acc. often 
in -im; abi. usually in -i); fenebris (adj.); fdngbris (adj.); 
imber (m. abi. in -i frequently); Idgubris (adj.); mulie¬ 
bris (adj.); November, October (adj.); saiaber (adj. often 
salubris m.). 

(-eri) acer (adj. in Naev. and Enn. also as f.; acris is rarely 
m.); alacer (adj. alacris as m. rarely); mediocris (adj.); 
voldcer (adj., rarely volucris as masc. adj. cf. § 456). 

(-gri) tigris (usually f., also with stem tigrid-). 

(-tri) linter (or lunter f. rarely m.); puter (adj. usually 
putris); venter (m.); dter (m.). Also tres (pl.). 

(-stri) aplustre (n. also rare pl. aplustra); bilustris, illustris, 
sublustris (adj.); bimestris (adj. abi. rarely in -e Ovid); 
campester (adj. also campestris as m.); equester (adj. 
equestris as m. once); paluster (adj. also palustris); 
pedester (adj.); sequester (m.; an acc. and dat. abi. s. 
and nom. pl. from a stem in -0 occur rarely); silvester 
(adj. usually silvestris) ; terrestris (adj. once terrester). 

-ari Numerous adjectives, with contemporaneous or subse- 431 

quent stems in -io. The neuter whtn used as substantive 
often drops e in nom. sing. 

articularis, auxiliaris, popularis, Scc. (see Book III.). 


IO — 2 
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molaris (m. sc. dens, abi. in -i); naris (f.); pugillares 
(m. sc. codicilli). 

Neutcrs: altaria (pl.), alveare, calcar, cocMeare, exem¬ 
plar (exemplare Lucr.), lacunar, laquear, lupanar, pul¬ 
vinar, talaria (pl-)» torcular. 

-auri 

auris (f.). 

-Ori 

concSlor, discolor, versicolor (adj. abi. in i, except rarely 
in verse). 

-orri 

torris (m.); extorris (adj.). 

-dri 

bdris (m. acc. in -im; no abi. found; also with -a stem); 
sgcdris (f. acc. often in -im; abi. always in -i). 

-urri 

turris (f. acc. usually in -im; abi. often in -i). 

-erri 

verres (m. also verris Varr.). 


(S) Stems in -si. 

All retain 4 in the nom. sing., except as, mas, mus, glis. 

-asi (-ari) mas (m.). 

-assi as (m. rarely assis). So also its compound^ semis: but 
bessis, decussis, centussis, &c. (probably adjectives) are 
parisyllabic. Casses (m. pl. also casse abi. s.); classis 
(f. abi. often in -i). 

-usi(-uri) miis (m.); plds (n. gen. s. pluris only of fricc^ cf. Prcf. 

vol. II. p. Iviii.) abi. s. plure rare, no dal. s.; in plural 
nom. pldres (m. f.), pldra (n.); acc. piares, rarely pluris, 
gen. pldrium; dat. abi. pldribus; so also compliires 
(plur.); but compluria once Ter. and see Geli. v. 21). 

-ussi amussim (m. only acc. s.); tussis (f. acc. in-im; abi. 
in -i). 

-essi messis , (f. acc. sometimes in -im); nScesse (indec., used 
only as secondary predicate, matter of necessity.'" The 

fonu necessum is found in prjs-Ciceronian writers and 
Lucr.; necessus as nom. in Ter.; as genitive (according to 
Lachm. ad Lucr. 6. 815) in 5 . C. de Bacc.'), 

-isi(^.iri) glis (m.); vis (f. acc. vim, abi. vi, gen. and dat. rare: 

in plural acc. vis is found once or twice in Lucr., but 
the regular pl. is vires). 

-nsl ensis (m.). Also numerous derivative adjectives; e. g. 

Castrensis, Narbonensis, &c. So atriensis (m. sc. servus 
abi. rarely in -e); circenses (m. pl. sc. ludi); Maluginensis 
(as proper name with abi. in -e); bimensis (adj.). For 
mensis see § 460. 

-xl axis (m. also written assis; abi. rarely in -iL 


432 
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Examples of declensions of stems in -ri, and declension of vis. 433 


Conip. § 461. 

SiNGULAR. 

m.f. n. 


Nom. imhgr 

5c3r(m.) acri-s(f.) ) 
acre-m ) 

vis 

Acc. imhre-m 

vim 

Gen. inihri-s 

acri-s 

vis (rare) 

Dat. imbri 


vi (rare) 

Loc. ) imbri or | 

acri 


Abi. ] imbrS j 


vi 

Plural. 

Nom. imbre-s 

acre-s ] 

vire-s 

Acc. imbri-s or 

acri-s or > acri-a 

viri-s or 

imbre-s 

acre-s J 

vire-s 

Gen. imbri-um 

acri-um 

viri-um 

Dat. ) 

Loc. >imbri-bus 

acri-bus 

viri-bus 

Abi. J 


CHAPTER XI. 



i:i. DECLENSION OF CONSONANT STEMS. 

The siifhxes for masc. and fem. nouns with stems ending in a 434 
consonant are: Slngidar Nom. -s (which however has fallen off or 
was intolerable in stems ending in -n, -1, -r) : Acc. -em ; Gen. -is; 
Dat. -i; Abi. -S. Plural Nom. Acc. -es. Gen. -um. Dat. Abi. 
-ibus. For the older forms see Chap. xii. 

The locative was usualiy the same as the ablative, but in some 
words what was probably its original form remains, the same as the 
dat. (e.g. CarthaginS or Carthagini; tempori(written temperi),ruri). 

These suffixes are appended without alteration of the stem 
except for nom. sing. 

The suffixes of neuter nouns differ from the above only in having 
the bare stem, sometimes with the vowel modified, for'nom. acc. 
sing.; and -a (instead of -es) suffixed for nom. acc. plural. 

A large proportion of the consonant stems ha ve two syllables, 435 
the second syllable being a derivative suffix. The final stem con- 
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sonant is ahvays precedcd by a vowel (except in cor, from stem 
cord-, mensis, volucris), and this preceding vowel generally sliort^ 
(Comp. § 408.) The principal cxceptions to this short quantity 
are the niimerous stems in -tat, -6n, -or and a few in -Ic. 

The following cnumeration is tolerably complete, except tliat 
specimens only are given of such classes of derivatives as contain 
vcry numerous instanccs. 


I. Stems ending in mutes (and m). 436 

Stems ending in mutes fonn the nominative singiilar by adding 
s, but the dentals (t, d) bcing assimilated to it fali away. A short 6 
preceding the final stem consonant is usually changed to i in other 
cases than the nom. sing. (§ 234. 3 Z>). 

e.g. princep* nom, princeps, acc. princip-em; judgc- nom. 
jddex, acc. jddic-em; radie- nom. radix, acc. radic-em; equet- 
nom. eques, acc. gquit-em; pgd- nom. pes, acc. pgd-em. 

Only three substantives are neuter, viz. alec (also alex f.), 
caput (with its derivatives occiput, sinciput) and oor. The ad- 
jectives have no neut. nom. acc. plural. 


{d) Lahial Stems. 


437 


ap daps (f. nom. s. rare; no gen. pl.). 

-dp ops (f. nom. s. only as name of goddess) ; inops (adj. 

abi. s. in i; no neuter n. acc. pl.). 

-ep (-up) auceps (m.) ; manceps (m. mancip- is more usual than 
the older mancup-). 

-op (-ip) forceps (m. f.); municeps (m. f.); particeps, princeps 
(adj. abi. s. ahvays in -e; no neut. n. acc. pl.)*^; adeps 
(m. f. sometimes written adips : no gen. pl.). 

-ip stip-em (f. no certain nom. s. or gen. pl.). 

-5b (-ib) cselebs (adj.; no neut. nom. acc. pl.). 

-m biemps (f. sometimes written biems; cf. § 70). 


^ Consequently, the accentuation of the syllables is not altered, as ir 
would have been, if the gen. pl. had ended in -ium, or neut. nom. acc. 
pl. in -ia; e.g. princeps, principum, but principium, principia. 

^ The genitives, municipium once or twice in inscriptions, princi¬ 
pium often in MSS. of .Livy, forcipium in extract from Lucilius, are 
probably only mistakes of scribes. So hospitium in good MSS. of 
Cic. and Liv., obsidium iiiLiv. and Cpcs., judicium, artificium, &c. 
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{b) Guttiiral Stetns, 
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(a) Stems In >c: 

-a3 fax (f. no gen. pl.; old noin. s. faces); fraces (f. plur. 

110 gen.). 

-uc crux (f. no gen. pl.); nux (f.); dux (m. f.); tradux (m. 

rarely f.); rgdux (adj. abi. in -i except as oblique predi- 
cate) ; trux (adj. no gen. or ncut. n. acc. pl.). 

-6c foenisex (m.); nex (f.); pr6c-em (f. no nom. s.); rgsex 

(m.); semingc-em (adj. no nom. s.). 

>ec (-ic) Chiefiy masculine, apex (m.); carex (f.); caudex or 439 
codex (m.); cimex (m.); cortex (m. sometimes f.); 
culex (m.); forfex (m. f.); frutex (m.); ilex (f.); illex 
(m.); imbrex (m. f.); latex (m.); milrex (m.); obice 
(only in plur. and abi. sing. f. sometimes m.); pselex or 
pelex (f. probably TraXXa^); podex (m.); poUex (m.); 
piilex (m.); pilmex (m.); ramex (m.); rumex (m. f.); 
silex (m.f.); sorex (m.); vortex or vertex (m.); vitex (f.). 

Semi-adjectival compounds; e.g. index (m. f.); jUdex 
(m. f.); vindex (m. f.); artifex (m. f.; abi. sing. as 
adjective in -i); carnifex (m. f.); Opifex (m. f.); pontifex 
(m. f.); auspex (m. f.); extispex (m. f.). 

Adjectives: supplex (abi. i in prose; g frequently in 
metre); bivertex, &c. 

ibic-em (m. acc. s.); pantices (m. pl.); urpicem (m. 
acc. sing.; irpices nom. pl.) are not foiind in nom. sing. 

-ic Chiefiy feminine, appendix (f.); calix (m., «uXt^ f.):44o 

dicis (gen. s. only in phrase dicis causa or gratia) ; filix 
(f.); fornix (ra.); fulix (f. usualiy fulica); larix (m. f.); 
pix (f. no gen. pl.); salix (f.); varix (m. f.); vic-em (f.; 
no nom. sing. or gen. pl.). 

-ac limax (usualiy f.). For adjectives see § 414. 

“oc vox (f.). 

-ec alex or hallex (f. also a neuter form alec or halec); 

vervex (m.). 

dc All fem. cicatrix; cervix; cornix; cOturnix; coxendix; 441 

lodix; matrix; mOrfitrix (the adjective has -i stem); 
natrix; nutrix; radix; struix; vibic-em (nonom.s.). (6f 
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cicatrix, cervix, meretrix, instances of an acc. pl. in -is 
are found). 

(/ 3 ) Stems in -g: 

‘Ug conjunx, often written conjux (m. f.); bijiigem, quadrljil- 

gem, &c. (adj. no nom. s., stems in -0 more usual). 

-eg grex (m.); segr6g-em (adj. acc. s.) ; aquilex (m.). 

-ig strix (f.) ; remex (m.). 

-ag Mgem (f. no nom. sing.; frux and fruges quoted as 

early forms of nom, s.). 

-eg rex (m.); lex (f.); exlex (adj. only nom. and exlegem, 

acc. s., in use). 


(r) Dental St€7715. 

(a) StcTTis in -t: 

-at anas (f.), (gen. anitum, C. N, D. %. 48). 

-6t compos (adj.); impos (adj.). 

-iit intercus (adj. not found in abi. s. or nom. acc. or 

gen. pl). 

-ut (-it) caput (n. abi. in -i, Catuli.); occiput (n.) ; sinciput (n.). 

-6t Nom. sing. in -es; abies (f.); aries (m.); paries (m). 

Nom. sing. in -gs; interpres (m. f.); indiges (m., rare in 
sing.); perpes (adj. abi. sometimes in -i); praepes (adj. 
abi. sometimes in -i); s6ges (f.); teges (f.); impgte (abi. 
s. also rarely impStis gen- sing.). 

-6t (-it) Nom. sing. in -6s; 

Substantives: ames (m.?); caespes (m.); fomes (m.): 
gurges (m.); limes (m.); merges (f. ?); palmes (m.); 
poples (m.); stipes (m.); termes (m.); trames (m.). 

Semi-adjectival: antistes (m. f., also antistita f.); 
caeles (m., also in Ovid caelitibus regnis); cocles (m.); 
comes (m. f.); gques (m.); hospes (m., sometimes in 
poetry f.; also hospita, as f. sing. and neut. pl); miles 
(m. f.); p6des (m. f.); praestes (m. f.); satelles (m. f.); 
veles (m.). 

Adjectives: ales (mostly as subst. m. f.; gen. pl. 
usually, because in dactylic verse, alituum); Caer6s of 
Care (from which Vergil has abi. Caerete, and Hor. 
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Caerite); dives; sospes (also as epithet of Juno sospita; 
old fonn dat. seispitelC. I. R. mo) ; superstes. None 
of these have neut. nom. acc. pl. 

■at A very numcrous class of (chielly abstract) siibstan- 4-13 

tives (ali feminine) in -tat, e.g. civitas, sestas, calamitas, 
simultas, hereditas, tempestas, voluptas, cupiditas. The 
genitive phiral is occasionally formed in -ium, especially 
fi'om civitas and the three nouns next following, but from 
others than civitas rarely before the Aiigiistan age. 

satias (f. iisual only in nom. s.; acc. and abi. also in 
Lucret.). 

damnas (adj.; in fomiula damnas esto, sunto both for 



nom. sing. and plur.). 

-6t 

nSpos (m.); sacerdos (m. f.). 

-at 

juventas (f.); s6nectas (f.); servitas (f.); virtas (f.); 
saias (f. only sing.). 

-ot 

duies (f.)j inquies (f. also in nom. sing. as adj.); requies 
(f. no dative, or plural; also as an -e stem, § 340). 

0) 

Stems m -d: 

-ad 

vas (m. f. no gen. pl.), hail. 

-ud 

pgcus (f.), a head of cattle. 

-6d 

pes (m.); tripes, cornipes (adj.), &c.; compgdes (f. pl. 
also abi. s., compede, gen. pl. once compedium Plaut.); 
quadrupes (f. usiially, also m. n.; abi. sometimes in -i: 
nom. pl. quadrupedia once in Colnm.). 

-6d (-id) 

ohs6s (m. f.; prsesgs (m. f.); des6s (adj.); rgses (adj.). 

-id 

capis (f.); cassis (f.), a belmet; cuspis (f.); hence tri- 
cuspide (abi. sing.); lapis (m. rarely f.); promulsis (f.). 

-rd 

cor (n. no gen. pl.). Gompounds of cor have stems in -i 
(§ 447 )- 

-:cd 

-6d 

prass (m., gen. pl. praedum, Lex Malae. 64; praelium, 
Gai. Inst, \\\ 94; old form of plur. praevides), 
custos (m. f.). 

-aud 

laus (f., gen. pl. rarely in -ium). 

-ad 

paias (f. paias Hor.) ; ineas (f.); subscus (f.). 

-ed 

heres (m. f.); exheres (adj.); merces (f.). 
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Ex amples of declensions of mtit e stems. 447 

Compare §§416, 422. 


SrXGULAR. 

(adj. m. f. n.) 

m. or f. 

f. 

m. 

Nom. 

princep-s 

jddex 

seta-s 

pes 

Acc. 

^princip-em (m.f.) 
(princeps (n.) 

judic-em 

setat—em 

pSd-em 

Gen. 

princip-is 

Judic-is 

setat-is 

ped-is 

Dat. 

princip-i 

judic-i 

setat-i 

ped-i 

Loc.) 

Abl.( 

princip-6 

judic-g 

setat-6 

ped-g 

Plural. 
Nom.) 
Acc. ( 

princip-es (no 
neut.) 

judic-es 

setat-es 

ped-es 

Gen. 

princip-um 

Judicum 

setat-um 

ped-um 




(sometimes 





setat-ium) 


Dat. j 





Loc.> 

princip-ibus 

judic-ibus 

setat-ibiis 

ped-ibus 

Abl.j 






3. Stems ending in -n. 

Ste)ns ending In «n form the nominative singular in one of two 44? 
ways: 

Either the nom. sing. is formed bv dropping the final n; thus 
stems in -6n, -d6n, -g6n, and a few others which are ali masc. or 
fcm.: e. g. sermon-, sermo (m.); 16 gi 6 n-, legio (f.); grandon-, 
grando (f.); 6rig6n-, 6ngo (f.). In the oblique cases -6n becomes 

-in. 

Or the stem becomes the nom. sing. without alteration or addi- 
tion. Thus stems in -m6n, which, except one, are ali neuter, and 
a few others which are mainly masculine: e.g. agm6n (n.), gen. 
agminis; tibicen (m.), gen. tibicinis. In the oblique cases -6n be¬ 
comes in. 

Three words, can-is, juvgn-is, s6n-ex, are exceptional. 

-an canis (m. f., old form canes (Plaut.). The derivative 

canicula seems to imply an -i stem). 

- 5 n (-in) nom. s. in -0. A 11 except some here named are femi- 44 q 
nine. homo (m. also in old language with stems homdn-, 
hemon-); nemo (m. f. gen. and abi. sing. rare; cf. § 372); 
turbo (m. turben, Tib.) ; caro (f. no gen. pl. The stem 
is cam- for carbn-. In Liv. 37. 3 carnis is nom. s.). 
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margo (m. rarely f.); drigo (f,); aborigines (m. pl.); 
aspergo (f.) ; compago (f.); ambagine (f. abi. s. only); 
indaginem (f., also in gen. and abi. sing.); and other 
feminine siibstantives in -g6n. 

cardo (m.); ordo (m.); grando (f.); harundo (f.); hiriido 
(f.); testMo (f.); alcedo (f.); gravedo (f.); iiredo (f.); 
cupido (f. sometimes m.); solitildo (f.), &c.; and some 
other abstract feminine substantives in -idon, -tildbn, Scc, 

-en (-in) flamen (m.), a priest; fidicen (m.); oscen (m., some¬ 
times f.); tibicen (m.); tubicen (m.); pecten (m.), 
gluten (n.); sangven (n.), and more frequently sangvis 
(m.); poUin-em (m. also gen. and abi. s.). For stem 
femen-, nom. fSmur (n.), see § 454. 

And the numerous verbal neiitcrs; e.g. agmen, lenimen, 
putamen, vdldmen, nomen, &c.; flamen (n. is little iised 
except in abi. s. and pl. and nom. acc. pl.); bindminis 
(adj. gen. s. no other case); cognominem (adj. also abi. 
sing. and nom. pl.). 

-en sen-ex (m. sometimes in poetry f.): the other cases do 

not contain -ec- (which is seen in senec-tus, senecio, (Scc.); 
juven-is (m. f.). 

-dn A 11 masculine, except Juno and abstract substantives in 

-ion, which are ali feminine, even when used with con¬ 
crete meaning. 

agaso (m.): aquilo (m.); baro (m.); bilbo (m. once 
fcm.); bilfo (m.); caupo (m.); cento (m.); cildon-e (m. 
only in the abi. case); leo (m.); ligo (m.); mango (m); 
milcro (m.); opilio or upilio (m.); papilio (m.); prgedo 
(m.); pugio (m.); sermo (m.); stellio (m.); vesper¬ 
tilio (m.); titio (m.); and others. 

Capito (m.); and other descriptive names of persons. 

ternio (m.); senio (m.); and other names of numbers. 

Anio (also stem in -en with nom. Anien). 

communio (f.); perduellio (f.); rdgio (f.); Idgio (f.); 
dpinio (f.); dicion-em (f. acc. also in gen. and abi. sing.); 
and other derivatives from adjectives and present stem of 
verbs. 

lectio (f.); oratio (f.); canatio (f.); sorbitio (f.); 
natio (f.); and many other derivatives from supine stem 
of verbs. 
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Examples of dedens loti of nouns fivlth -n stems. ^ 5 « 


Compare § 428. 


SiNGULAR. 

m. 

n. 

m. 

f. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

tibicfin ) 
tibicin-em j 

agmgn 

homo 

homin-em 

Iggio 

legion-em 

Gen. 


tibicin-is 

agmin-is 

homin-is 

legion-is 

Dat. 


tibicin-I 

agmin-i 

homin-I 

legion-i 

LocJ 

Abi.i 

Plural. 

tibicin-6 

agmin-6 

homin-6 

legion*e 

Nom. j 
Acc. ) 

tibicin-es 

agmin-a 

homin-es 

legion-es 

Gen. 

Dat.) 


tibicin-um 

agmin-uni 

homin-um 

legion-um 

Loc. 

Abl.J 


tibi cin-ibus 

agmin-ibus 

homin-ibus 

legion-ibus 


3. Stems ending in - 1 , -r, -3. 

Stems ending in -1, -r, -s are uscd as the nominative singulai 452 
without addit ion or change, except that some neuters change 6s 
into us, and others change 6 r into ur, os into us. 

(a) Stems in -1. 453 

sal (m. sometimes in sing. n., no gen. pl.); Hannihal; 
Adherbal; <Scc. 

-ul consul (m.); exui (m. f.); prasiU (m. f.). 

-il vigil (m. sometimes f.); pervigil (adj.); pugil (adj.); 

mvlgil (m. also milgilis). The ablat. sing. when it occurs 
(as in vigil and pervigil) is in -i (cf. § 424). 

sdpellectil" (nom. s. supellex, f., no plural; abi. s. in i 
frequentiy) ; sil (n.). 

-61 sol (m. no gen. pl,). 

-ell f 61 ("Oi (^O* T^oth drop the second 1 In the nom. 

sing., and in pliiral have only nom. acc. 

(/ 3 ) Stems in -r. (Some are properly in -s: cf. § 183.) 45-1 

-ar Lar (m.); baccar (n.); jubar (n.) ; instar (n. only in nom. 

acc. sing.); par (ni. t.) ; compar (m. 1:; as adjectives the 
last two have -i stems), 

>6r sequor (n.) ; marmpr (n.); ador (n. only nom. acc. s. 

except ^ddris twice, adoris once in old poet). 
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Four neuters change -or^ to -nr- for nominative and ac¬ 
cusative cases; 6biir (n.); fgmur (n., in other cases stems 
fembr- and femgn-, § 449, are alike used); jScur (n., in 
other cases stems j6c6r-, jdclagr-, are alike used, and more 
rarely jdcingr-); robur (n., probably once had stem in-s; 
comp. robus-tus; and Cato probably wrote in one place 
robus). 

Slave names; e. g. Marcipor, i.e. Marcus* sJanje (por=; 
puer, old pover), Lucipor, Publipor, Quintipor, &c. were 
disused in Quintiiian*s time. The stem was probably 
in 6r. 

-ur augur (m. f., once had stem in -s; cf. augus-tus); furfur 

(m.); Lgmures (m. pl.); turtur (m. f.); vultur (m.); 
cicur (adj.). 

fulgur (n.); guttur (n. rarely m.); murmur (n.); 
sulfur (n.). So Anxur (n. m. § 324), Tibur (n.). 

-gr acipenser (m.); agger (m.); anser (m. rarely f.); asser 455 

(m.); carcer (m.); CglSres (m. pl.); 13 ,ter (m.); laver 
(f.); Mulciber (m. also Mulciberi in gen. s.); mulier (t.); 
Opiter (m.); passer (m.); prQcSres (m. pl., sing. rare); 
tuber (also with stem in-ur), ^ of fruit-tree {p.T)\ 
thefriiit (m.); vesp6r-e (m. abi.; otherwise with -0 stem); 
vomer (m. sometimes in nom. vomis). 

degSner (adj. abi. always in -i); pauper (adj.); dber 
(adj. abi. almost always in fruitful. 

aegr (n.); cadaver (n.); cicer (n.); gibber (Plln. n.?); / 
iter (n. rare except in nom. acc. sing.); itiner (n. rare 111 
nom. acc. sing.); jdggra (n. pl.; in sing. has stem in -0); 
papaver (n. also in Plaut. m.); piper (n.); siler (n.); 
siser (n.); sdber (n.); tdber (n.), (i) a himip, (z) a 
morti; dber (n.), a teat; verbera (n. pl. also abi. sing. 
verbSre, and rarely gen. s. verberis). 

-gr (-r) pater (m.); mater (f.); frater (m.); accipiter (m.); all 
omit e before r in all cases except nom. sing. 

-arr far (n., in plur. only nom. acc.). 

- 5 r All, except three, masculine. 

61 or (m.) ; sbror (f.) ; uxor (f.); primor-em (acc. m., nom. 
sing. not foiind, abi. s. usually in i). 

ardor (m.) ; dblor (m.) : amor (m.) ; eruor (m.) ; ful¬ 
gor (m.) ; and other verbais from present stem. 

actor (m.); auctor (m. f.); amator (m.) ; auditor (m.) ; 
censor (m.) ; and other verbais from supine stems. For 
adjectives in comparative degree see § 460. 
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-iir fitr (m.). 

-er ver (n. no pliir.). 

-cr vSlucris (f. Cf. § 430)- 

(y) Stems m -s. 457 

All exccpt vas, os {a hone)^ mensis, change s into r before a 
vowel; i. e. in ali cases except nom. sing. 

-ds (-6r) All neuter, except Ifipus and arOos. 453 

corpus (n.); dficus (n.); dedScus (n.); facinus (n., also 
stem facingr-); f^nus (11.); frigus (n.); Htus (n.); n6mus 
(n.); pectus (n.); pgcus (n. See also § 395); p6nus (n., 
more usually f. with stem in -u; see § 398); pignus (n., 
also stem pigngr-); stercus (n.); tempus (n., but tempSri 
is the best attested spelling for the locative); tergus (n.). 

lepus (m.); artoos (f. also arbor). 

tenus (indecl,), strttchl used as adverb. 

-us (-er) nom. sing. -us; other cases, -Sr. Originally «as, § 213. 5- 

acus (n.); fcedus (n.); fdnus (n.); g 6 nus (n.); glOmus 
(n.); jdgerum (n. gen. pl. and jugeribus dat. abi, pl.; the 
other cases from an -0 stem); latus (n.); mdnus (n. in 
nom, acc. pl. both mimera and munia); bolus (n.); Onus 
(n.); apus (n.); pondus (n.); raudus (n.); radus (n.); 
sScus (n. only nom. acc. sing.); scSlus (n,); sidus (n.); 
vellus (n.) ; viscus (n.) ; ulcus (n.) ; vulnus (n.). 

vanus (f.) ; vatus (adj,; abi. almost always vetere). 

-as (-ar) nom. s. -es (gen. -aris). 

cares (f.); pdbes (adj.); impdbes (adj., oftener impu¬ 
bis, neut. imptlbe). 

-Is ('^r) cinis (m. rarely f.); cucumis (m., also with stem cucumi- 
§ 412); pulvis (m. rarely f., also pulvis). In oblique 
cases -is becomes -er; e.g. pulvis, pulvarem (§ 184. 3). 

-as vas (n., plural vasa, vasorum, vasis, from stem in -0, of 

which the singular is found in early writers), a •vessel; 
fas (n.), nefas (n., both only in nom. acc. sing,). 

-css os (n. See also § 398), a bone; exos (adj. once in Lucr.). 

-os (-6r) All masculine except os, a mouth» 

lapos (m.); bonos (also bondr); labos (more frequently 
labSr; once in Verg. labor); cSlos (also color); pavos 
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(usually pav6r); 6d6s (also 6d6r); riinidr (cf. rumus¬ 
culus); flos (ni.); mos (m.); ros (m.); os (n., no gen. 
pl., dat. and abi. rare). 

Adjectives of the comparative dcgree; e.g. mglidr (m. 
f.), meiiiis (n.); durior (m. f.), diirius (n.); &c. have 
ablat. sing. rarely in -i. Instances of the neuter also in 
-or are found in writers of the seventh century u.c.; e.g. 
prior, posterior bellum in Valerius Ant., Claudius C^ad. 
&c. 

-us (-ilr) telliis (f.). 

crfls (n.); jiis (n., gen. dat. abi. pl. very rare); piis (n.); 
rils (n.); tus (n.): (the last three have in plural only 
nom. and acc.). 

-SBS (- 30 r) ses (n.; the gen. dat. abi. plural are very rare). 

-ens mensis (m.); mensium and mensuum genitive pl. are 
sometimes found in MSS. but mensum usually. 


Examples of declenston of stems in -1, -r, and -s. 


Compare § 433 * 


SiNGULAR. 

m. 

m. - 

adj. 

m. 

Nom. 

consul 

pater 

meiidr (m. f.) 
meliiis (n.) 

hOnos 
or bondr 

Acc. 

consfll-em 

patr-em 

melior-em (m.f.) 
melius (n.) 

houor-em 

Gen. 

consul-is 

patr-is 

melior-is 

honor-is 

Dat. 

consul-i 

patr-I 

melior-I 

honor-i 

Loc. ) 
Abi. \ 

Plural. 

consul-S 

patr-e 

melior-g 
(rarely meliori) 

honor-S 

Nom. ( 
Acc. \ 

consul-es 

patr-es 

melior-es (m.f.) 
melior-a (n.) 

bonor-es 

Gen. 
Dat. ] 

consul-iun 

patr-uiu 

melior-um 

bonor-um 

Loc. l 

Abi. J 

consul-ibds 

patr-ibus 

melior-ibus 

bonor-ibus 


461 
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Singular. n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

1 cadavfir 

robdr 

6pus 

tempus 

Gen. 

cadavSr-is 

robdr-is 

opSr-is 

temp 6 r-i 3 

Dat. 

cadaver-I 

robor-i 

oper-i 

tempor-i 

Loc. ) 
Abi. ] 

Plural 

cadaver-6 

robor-g 

oper-S 

tempor-6 
(cf. § 434J 

Nom. 

Acc. 

1 cadaver-^ 

robor- 3 . 

oper-a 

tempor-a 

Gen. 
Dat. ) 

cadaver-um 

robor-um 

oper-um 

tempor-iun 

Loc. 

Abi. J 

> cadaver-it)us 

robor-ibus 

oper-ibus 

tempor-ibus 


CHAPTER XII. 

OLD OR EXGEPTIONAL FORMS OF CASES (Class II.). 


Singular Nuinber. 

Accusative. On the omission of the final m see § 86 . Its 4 '^» 
omissioii in writing was gradiially given up during the 6 th century 

u. c. 

Genitive. On the omission of the final s see § 193. c, Cicero, 
in his poems, and Lucretius appear to be the last who made use of 
this omission. 

I. Ste 7 ns hi -u. Four endings, besides the regular -us, are 4^3 
mentioned, viz.: 

{a) -uos, c. g, Senatuos four times in the 5 . C. de Baccanalibus, 
Augustus is said to have written domos. Ritschl conjectures domuos. 

{b) -uis, the uncontracted ending is mentioned as used by seve- 
ral writers; e.g. senatuis (Sisenna); anuis (Ter. Varr,); partuis, 
fructuis, domnis, victuis, graduis, rituis (Varr.). Gellius (4, 16^ 
be.ieved that Varro and Nigidius Figulus wrote so ahvays. 
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(r) -Tius as found in MSS. (e.g. of Pliny the elder) was pro- 
bably merely so written to denote the length of the Vl. It is found 
also in the nom. acc. pliir. 

(d) -i, see § 399. 

2. 'Stemj in -i. Partus is found on the Bantine bronze a.u.c 464 
621—636. 

3. ^ Consonant stems. An ending in -us is found in some in- 
scriptions, but rarely later than 100 b.c.; e.g. Castonis, Venenis, 
Cererus, Honorus, Caesarus, patrus, nominus, hominus, praevari- 
cationus. 

An ending -es is found in Salutes, Apolones (before the znd 
Punic war), and Ceres. 

^ Dative. Consonaiil atid -i stems. -e is found in inscriptions 463 
chiefly before the end of the sixth century u.c.; (a) e.g. Junone, 
matre, salute, Diove; also in one -i stem marte. It appears to have 
been retained in some phrases; e. g. solvendo aere alieno; jure dicundo, 
even in Livy and Suetonius. 

{b) -ei in prae-Augustan inscriptions; e.g. Apolenei, legei, here- 
dei, Diovei, Hercolei, &.c. The only instances from -i stems seem 
to be fraudei, martei, urbei. 

Both -ei and -e appear in the oldest inscriptions; i not till the 
time of the Gracchi. Gorssen with others holds -ei to be the 
original dative suffix, -i the locative. 

Ablative, i. Ste7ns in -u and stems in -i. The ablative 466 
probably ended in -dd and -id (older -ed). But no certain instances 
occur in inscriptions except navaled, inarid in the Duillian in- 
scription. 

In one or two instances \ve have uu to deaote long u; e.g. 
pequlatuu, arbitrat uu. 

From -i stems \ve have, in prae-Augustan inscriptions, both -ei 
and -i; e.g. partei, parti; fontei, omnei, sorti. 

Ablatives in g from adjectives with nom. s. in -is (cf. § 403) are 
found occasionally, e.g. Coeleste, perenne, bimestre (Ovid); inco¬ 
lume (Sen.); Viminale, Martiale (post-Aug. inscr.), exgregale (fre- 
quently in inscr. of 2nd cent. p. Chr.); Antiochense, Atheniense, 
Parmense, 5 cc. (Plin.). 

2. Consonatit stems. In these it ended in early times in -e and 467 
-id. Thus in very old inscriptions we have airid and aire ; patre, 
nominid. In the Duillian inscr, also -ed; e.g. dictatored. (But 
the copy which we have is post-Augustan, and, as Ritschl thinks. 
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not even a faithful copy of the original.) In the S. C. de Bacc. 
is coventionid. (No later examples.) Hence the ablative occa- 
sionally appears with i, the d having fallen olF; e. g. deditioni, por¬ 
tioni (proe-August. inscrip.); cami, ven6ri, oneri (Plaut.); rationi, 
mucroni (Lucr. in elision), &c. But since the time of the Gracchi 
the ablative in -h is much the most common even ia inscriptions. 


Pliiral Number. 

Nomixative and Accusative, i, -uus sometimes in in-468 
scriptions and MSS. for-ils (see Detlefsen's edition of Pliny, H.N.). 

2. Consonant stems, A few instances are found in MSS. of the 
ending -is. 

Genitive, i. Stems in -u. The contraction of -uum is rare; 469 
but currum (Verg.), passum (Lucii. Mait.) are found; exercitum 
in Mon. Ancyr., magistratum (Liv. Cod. Feron.). 

2. Consonant stems. Varro speaks of old forms hoverum, Jo- 
verum for boum, Jovum; and Charisius speaks of the annalist 
Caelius having used nucerum, and Gellius, the historian, regerum, 
lapiderum, (from nux, rex, lapis). Possibly such forms are due to 
a collateral stem in -is (-er); as in cucumis, §§ 405, 459; sus gen. 
sing., suer-is (Plaut.). But they may arise from the simple addition 
of -um to the gen. sing.; e.g. nucis-um would become nucerum. 
Compare familias sing., familiarum plural. 

Dative and Ablative. The final s was omitted or not 47^ 
pronounced in early poetry before a word beginning with a con¬ 
sonant. 

The early form was in -ebus; e.g. tempestatebus. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

GREEK NOUNS. CLASS I. 


Greek nouns in the prae-Augustan period generally received 471 
slight changes, especially of vowels, to adjust them to the Latin 
usage. These forms were generally retained by the prose writers, 
but the Augustan poets, especially Propertius, Ovid and (later) 
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Statius, often introdiiced the Greek forms instead; and many words 
not in commoli use are fouiid in the Greek form onlyk 

i. Stems in -a. 

The Greek noims corresponding to the Latin -a stems, ended in 472 
the nom. sing. as follows: masc. -a? (-^s), fem. -d (-a), after a vowel 
or r: otherwise, masc. (-es)? fem. ~i] (-e). If Lalinized ali 
become simply -a. 

In oblique cases the Greek declension has (usually) -a, -e in the 473 
vocative, -an, -eu in the accusative singular. But the Latin voca¬ 
tive in -a and acc. in -am (or -em, from Greek gentile names) are 
often found even when the nominative retains the Greek form. 
Stems in -tes had vocative (Greek, as well as Latin) -ta, e. g. Thy¬ 
esta; also-te, e.g. Boote. Patronymics in -des had vocative -de, 
e.g. Tydide, .ffiacide, Alcide; sometimes -da, e.g. .ffiacida, Cecropida 
(Ovid), Anchisiada (Verg.); accusative ahvays -den, e.g. Laertia¬ 
den, Peliden. So also feminine nouns with nom. s. in -e; e.g. Cir¬ 
cen, Prienen. 

The genitive, dative, and locative almost ahvays take the Latin 
form -se. But Propertius, Ovid and later poets usually make the 
genitive in -es from nominatives in -e. So also Quintilian in names 
like musice. A dative in -e is rarely found except in some (not 
early) inscriptions, e. g. Bsehise Phoebe; Julise Stratonice, <S:c. 

The ablative of. stems in -es and -e is usually -e. 

The plural is almost ahvays in the Latin form. (Names of474 
peoples &:c. often have -um for -arum. See § 364.) 

The following examples will serve to show the variety in the 475 
nominative case singular. 

I. Greek nouns in -as (-as), or -rjs (-es). Masculine. 

{a) Appellati^ves. SycSphanta, p6eta, nauta, pirata always. 
Similarly athleta, bibliopola, propola, citharista, and in Plaut. 
trapessita {rpairc^LTrjs ); danista (Sai/fiorr/ff). In Cicero, anagnostes, 
geometres, sophistes. Later dynastes, choraules, aliptes, cometes, 
pyctes, tetrarches, pyrites, Scc. So satrapes (acc. usually satrapam). 

^ “Nunc recentiores instituerunt, groecis nominibus grsecas declina¬ 
tiones potius dare, quod tamen ipsum non semper fieri potest. Mihi 
autem placet rationem latinam sequi, quousque patitur decor.” 
Quintilian (i. 5. 63). 


11 — 2 
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(b) Gentile names. Persa (Plaut.), Perses (Cic.); Scythes (Cic. 
Hor.), Scytha (Liican). In Cicero Abderites, Crotoniates, Epirotes, 
Stagirites. 

(r) Names of n7en. Hermia (Cic.), Mida (Ter.), Marsya (Hor. 
Ov.), Pausania (Cic.), Phsedria (Ter.), Perdicca (Curt.), .ffieta 
(Ov.), Prusia (Cic. Liv.). On the other hand Archias, Ani3aitas 
(Cic.); Prusias (Liv.); .$neas, &c. 

Anchises, Achates, Thyestes. Patronymies rarely have -a. Thus 
Heraclides, Alcides, Asclepiades, Pelides. But Atrida is found (Hor. 
Ov.). Lucretius has two patronymies from Latin names: Memmia¬ 
dae (dat. sing.), son of Menimius; Scipiadas (nom. s.; Scipiadam 
acc. s. Hor.; Scipiadae gen.s., Prop., Hor.; Scipiadas acc. pl., Verg.), 
son of Scipio. 

2. Greek nouns hi -a (-a) or -rj (>e). Feniinhe. 476 

(rt) Appellati‘ves. Apotheca, aula, bibliotheca, tragoedia, comoe¬ 
dia, prora, machaera, purpura (7rop(j)vpd)^ ancora (ayKvpd), nausea 
(i/avcrid), epistula (cTTKTToXTj), scaena (a-KTjvrj), always. In Cicero, 
grammatica, dialectica, rhetorica, mdsica: in Quintilian gram¬ 
matice, &c. 

(Z>) Names of places. .$tna, Creta, Libya, Sparta, Ida, Ithaca, 
&c., but in Ovid usually .ffitne, Crete, &c. Thessalonica (Cic.); 
Thessalonice (Liv. Plin.), Always Cyrene, Meroe. 

(r) Names of <ivomen. For ^A\Kfxi]ur] Alcumena (Plaut.), Alc¬ 
mena (Cic.), Alcmene (Ovid). In Cicero, Varro, &c., Andromacha, 
Antiopa, Europa, H6cata, H 616 na, Sfimela, &:c. In poets usually 
Andromache, Scc. But nympha (Cat. Verg. Ov.), nymphe (Ov.). 
Always Berenice, Hebe, Daphne, Persgphone, Phoebe, Rhodope, 
Thdle, TisiphSne, &c. 


ii. Stems in -0. 477 

The -0 stems in Greek had -oy (>6s) in nom., -ov (-6n) in accus. 
(and neuter nominative) singular. The Latin foim (-um) for the 
accus. is often found, eveii when a Latinized nominative (-ds, 
sometimes -er for -6rus) is not found. The other cases rarely re- 
ceived any other than a Latin fonn. 

The following are instances of the usage: 

Singular. i. Appellationes (Feminine), e.g. methddus, perid- 478 
dus, atomus, antiddtus, dialectus, always. So trimdtrus or trimd- 
ter; tetramdtrus, or tetramdter; on the other hand diamdtros (also 
diamdtrus), perimdtros, barbitos (m. and f.); phaselos, a boat., 
faselus, a boat., a bcan. 
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2. Names of plants^ 8cc., e.g. acanthus (m.), asparagus (m.), 
asph 6 d 61 us (m.), hyacinthus (m.), hellSborus (m. more frequently 
hellgbdrum, n.), pappus (f.), &c. But 16 t 6 s (f.), aspalathos, &r. 
Precioiis stones (mostly feminine), amethystus (f.), zmaragdus (m.), 
electrum (n.), topazos (f.), &c. Anhnals^ arctos (f.) ; scorpios or 
scorpius (m.), camelus (m. f.), &:c. 

3. Names of towns a7id hlands (feminine), c. g. Abydus, Cor¬ 
inthus, Lampsacus, Paphus, Cyprus, Rhodus, T&ngdus, Epirus, &c. 
The forms in 6s, 6n (-oi-, ~ov) occur in the poets cbiefly. Always 
■®syptus, but (nom.)lmbros, Lemnos, Delos, Samos, Sestos, Tyros, Scc. 

Naynes of rh^ers and mountams (masculine), Peneus, Caystrus, 
Maeander, Parnassus, &c. Also Peneas, &c. Usiially Pelion (n.) 
and nom. Olympus (m.), Caucasus (m.), acc. Olympum, Caucasum. 

4. Names of men. Usually Latinized, especially those in -po? 
(-rus), preceded by a consonant; e. g. Teucer, MSleager, rarely Me- 
leagros, Antipater, Alexander, Menander, sometimes Menandros, 
Evander, sometimes Evandrus. So we have as accusatives Daidalon, 
Sisyphum, &c. 

The genitive is sometinics in -u; e.g. Menandru, Apollodoru. 

Panthus, voc. Panthu is a contracted form (ndvOoos, UduBoe). 47S 

Greek words in -eo)? (-eos), are either completely Latinized; 
e. g. Tyndareus, Pengleus, or sometimes have nom. -ds, acc. -6n or 
-0, e.g. Androgeos (gen. Androgeo, and Androgei in Vergil). 

So also a few names of places, viz.: Athos, Ceos, acc. Athdn 
(Cat. Ov. Verg.), Atho (Liv. Plin.), Ceo (Cic.). Coos (Mela), Cous 
(Liv.) for Kotos, Kco?, has acc. Coum (Plin. Tac.), abi. Coo (Cic. 
Plin,). 

Similarly lectica octophoro (abi. Cic.); Dianam Tauifopolon 
(Liv.); nave thalamego (Suet.) ; Scc. 

For some stems in €v- (eu-) see § 482. 

Plural. The Nominative rarely in -ce; e.g. Adelphce (Ter) 4-0 
canephoroe, arctoe, cosmoe (Cic.), Solee, lotce (Plin.). The Greek 
genitive 111 -cui/ (-on) is found sometimes with liber as the name of a 
ook; e.g. \ergils Bhcolicon, Georgicon; Manilius’ Astrondmicon• 
rarely otherwise; e.g. Colonia Theraeon, for Theraeorum (Sali). 

On the genitive in -um, e.g. Pelasgum, Grajum, see § 365. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GREEK NOUNS. CLASS II. 


Greek nouns of this dass, as of the first class, frequently retain 4S0 
such of their Greek inflexions as are not very dissimilar to the Latin 
inflexions. Plautus, Terence and Cicero for the most part Latinize 
the inflexions. Propertius, Ovid and the post-Augustan pocts very 
frequently retain the Greek vowels and -n (for -m) of the acc. sing. 
and short pronunciation of the final syllables. 1 ntermediate between 
these two parties stand Vergil and Horaee, ^Yho with Com. Nepos, 
Pliny and other post-Aiigustan prose writers share the same ten- 
dency as Ovid, but use many of the Latin forms. The Greek 
forms in all writers are much more frequent in proper names than in 
appeliatives. 


I. Stems in -0, -eu, -y. 4S1 

-0 (/?) Masculine, nom. in -os; acc. -oem or (poet.) -6a; 

gen. -ois; dat. -6i. Plural nom. -oes; acc. -oas; gen. 
-oum; dat. abi. -oibus? (-oisin once in Ovid). 
e.g. lieros, Minos. 

(Z>) Feminine. All cases in -0, except gen. -Hs. Ovid 
occasionally has accusative in -on. The early poets (En¬ 
nius, Pacuvius, Accius, and once Plautus), treated them 
as having stems in -on (e. g. Bidonem, &:c.). So also the 
late writers, e.g. Senius, Macrobius. 

e.g. Allecto, Argo, Callisto, Calypso, Dido, Echo, Hero, 

Ib, Ino, Manto, Theano, Sappho. 

-eu Masculine. Nom. -eus; voc. -eu; acc. -eum 01* (poet.) 482 

6a^; gen. -ei or (poet.) -eos; dat. abi. -eo. The poets 
(e.g. Verg. Ov. Prop.), often treat -ei, -eo as one syllable 
(see § 23:). 


^ Cicero in a letter tc Atticus (6. 9. § i) had used the expression 
“In Piroeea cum exissem,” and, Atticus having commented on it, Cicero 
replies (7. 3. §10), “Venio ad ‘ Piraeea,’ in quo magis reprehendendus 
sum, quod homo Romanus ‘Piraeea’ scrip.serim, non ‘Piraeum,’ sic 
enim omnes nostri locuti sunt, quam quod ‘ in ’ addiderim.” 
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e.g. Atreus, Cepheus, Erechtheus, Mnestheus, Nereus, 
Orpheus, Peleus, Perseus, Prometheus, Piraeeus, Proteus, 
Tereus, Theseus, Typhceeus, Tyndareus, &c. P"or metre’s 
sake \ve have in acc. Idom^nea, IliSnea (Verg.), Capanea 
(Stat.). 

The plural is rarely foiind; e.g. accus. Megareos 
(Qnintil.), Phineas or Phin^s (Mart.). 

'l'he name of the Maccdonian king Perseus had an e- 
stem iised in Cicero, and an -eu stem used in Livy. 
Other writers generally follow Livy. Thus in Cicero, 
nom. Perses; acc. Persen, rarely Persem; gen. dat. Persae; 
abi. Persa. In Livy, nom. Perseus; acc. Perseum and 
Persea; gen. Persei; dat. abi. Perseo. 

In Horaee are found Achillei, Ulixei. 

The Greek dfjL({)op€vs (m.)> ahvays amphora 

(f.). 

-y Nom. -ys Voc. -y (in poets); acc. -yn or -ym; gen. -yis .<83 

or -yos; dat. -yi; abi. -ye. 

e.g. chdlys (f.), Cotys (m.), Erinys (f.), Halys (m.), 
Phorcys (f.), Tethys (f. dat. Tethyi once Catul.). 

2. Stems in -e and -i. 48^ 

-e (a) Masculine. Nom. s. -esL Acc. -em or more fre- 

quently (especially in post-Aiigustan writers), in -en. 
Gen. iisually in -i^, sometimes -is. Abi. in -6, rarely -e. 

In plural these stems are often treated as if they ended 
in -a^. 

-ce e.g. Pharnaces. 

-che e.g. Laches. 

-te e.g. Acestes, Achates, Bootes, Euphrates, Hippocrates, Iphi¬ 

crates, Isocrates, Mithridates, Orestes, Phraetes, Polycrates, 
Socrates, Thyestes, Tiridates, Timocrates, Xenocrates, S:c. 

A genitive in -se is occasionally found in the poets; 
e.g. Antiphatae, Bootse, Orestae, Thyestae. 

^ These stems properly end in -os, or -es; e.g. ISwVpares, yevos, 

The final s, which is changed to r in Latin (§ 183/^), is omitted in 
Greek. 

^ In Greek inscriptions such forms as 'ZcjKpdrov, KaWiKpdroVy KaX- 
"XKTdevoVj &c., (instead of ZuKpdrovs^ <S:c.), occur, even in Attic. 

^ P^orms like Upo.^criXaij &c. occur in Greek since Plu- 

tarch. 
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-de e. g. Alcibiades, Aristides, Carneades, Diomedes. Euripides, 

Ganymedes, Hyperides, Miltiades, Palamedes, Parmenides, 
Simonides, Tiiilcydides. Proper patronymics belong to 
the lirst class, § 475. 

-ne e.g. Artaphernes, Clisthenes, Demosthenes, Diogenes, 

Xenophanes. 

-le e.g. Achilles (sce§482), Arist6teles, Hercules, Praxiteles, 

Thales (see § 494); Agathocles, Empedocles, Themistocles, 
Pericles. 

A few instances of acc. in -a are found from stems in 
-cie, e.g. Periclea, Stratoclea (Qiiintil.) ; Ps^thoclea, Sophd- 
clea (Sen.); Eteoclea (Stat.). 

-se (-ze '1 e.g. Gotarzes, Oaxes, Ulixes (see§482), Xerxes, Vologeses 
(some cases of a stem in -0 are found ffom the last-named). 

(/3) "Neuters. Nom. acc. sing. -6s or -us. Nom. acc. pl. -e (no 485 
other cases), e. g. cetos, meios, pelaghs; Tempe (plur. only). 
Pelagus (n.), and cetus (m.), are also iised vvith -0 stems. So also 
erebum (acc.), erebi (gen.), erebo; chao (dat.), cacoethes (adj. n.). 

-1 (a) Feminine (chiefly, except names of rivers). Nom. 4S6 

in -is. A cc. in -im or -in, abi. -i. 

Appellatives: e.g. basis (acc. also in -em), cannabis, 
phthisis, paralysis, poesis, pristis, tigris (also with stem 
in -id). 

Names of Persons. e.g. Sesostris (m.), Mephitis (f.), 
Alcestis (f.). 

Names of Places, e.g. Amphipolis, Neapolis, <Scc.; 
Charybdis, Hispalis, Leptis, Memphis, Sybaris, &c., also 
the plurals Gadis, Sardis, Syrtis, Trallis. 

Names of Rivers. xMasciiline. e.g. Albis, Bsetis (abi. 
also in -6), Ligeris, Liris, Tamesis, Tanais, Tigris (see also 
§ 501), Tiberis; Veseris, Visurgis. 

A gen. pl. in -on occurs in the word metamorphoseon as 
part of the titie of Ovid's work. 

(/ 3 ) Neuter. Nom. in -i. Cappari, gummi (or cummi), 4S7 
sinapi, &c. These threc are also found with nom. in -is, 
acc. in -im. 


3. Consonant stems. 

The Greek fornis are: Singular gen. -6s (Lat. -is); acc. -3.488 
(Lat.-em); Phiral nom. -es (Lat.-es). Other differences apply 
only to particular stems. 
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{d) Labial ste 77 i 5 : 48,^ 

-ap e,g. Lselaps (ni.). 

-6p e.g. -Sthiops (m.), Pglops (m.). 

-op e.g. Cyclops (m.). 

e.g. gryps (m. In plur. also grypi, gryporum, grypis. 
Some MSS. have ph. for p). 

-ab e.g. Arabs (m., also nom. Arabiis; abi. Arabo). 

-yb e.g. Chalybs (m.). 

(^) Guttural stems: 49° 

-ac e.g. anthrax (f.), Corax (m.). 

-6c e.g. Cappadox (some cases from stems in -0 in post- 

Aiigustan writers). 

-yc e.g. Eryx (m. acc. Erycum; abi. Eryco Cic. Tac.). 

-ic e.g. choenix (f.), Cilix (adj.), hystrix (f.). 

-ac e.g. thorax (m.), Ajax (m.), Thrax (m.), Phaeax (m.). 

-yc e.g. Ceyx (m.), bombyx (m.). 

-ych e.g. onyx (m. f.), sardonyx (f.). 491 

-nc e. g. lynx (f. rarely m.). 

-yg e.g. Phryx (m.), Styx (f.), Iapyx (m.). 

-Vz e.g. coccyx (m.). 

-ng e.g. Sphinx (f.), syrinx (f.), phalanx (f.). 


(r) Dental stems: (a) stems in -t. ^^2 

-at (i) Neuter. Nom. s. in -a: Plural nom. in -ta; gen. 

in -torum; dat. abi. in -tis, sometimes in -tibus. 
e.g. diploma, emblema, epigramma, parapegma, peri¬ 
stroma, plasma, poema, pr6blema, tdreuma. The early 
scenic poets and Siicton. treated schema as having an -a 
stem with short peniilt (but Nreviiis has schemate): Varro 
is said to have used schemasin as the dat. plnr. In 
Plautus glauciimam (acc.) for yXavKwfxa (n.). 

(2) Neuter. Nom. s. in -as; e.g. artocreas, bdceras, 
erysipelas. 

-it Nom. s. in is; e.g. Charis (f.). 

Neuter. Nom. s. in -i; e.g. oxymeu, hydrdmeu. 

-6t Nom. s. in -os; e.g. .ffigoceros (m.), rhlndceros (m.), 

Eros (m.). 

-et Nom. s. in-es; e.g. lebes (m.), magnes (m.); Cres, Dares, 

Thales, Chremes, Philblaches, &c. The last three have 
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also forms as from -i stems; e.g. Tli 2 ,leiii, TMli, Tliale 
(§ 484. It has vowel, not dcntal, stem in Herodotus 
and Attic Greek). 

-eth Nom. s. in -es; e.g. Parnes. 

-ant Nom. s. in -as, rarcly in -ans; acc. in -anta, often in 49S 
poets; vocative sometimes in -a; e.g. Calcha, Palla. 

e.g. adamas (m.), gigas (m.), elephas (m. the other 
cases most frequentiy formed as from a stem in -anto); 
Atlas (m.), Calchas (m.), Corybantes (m. plur.), Pallas 
(m.), Thoas (m.). 

For the Greek forms Acragas (m.), Taras (m.) in prose 
\ve have regular -0 stems: e. g. Agrigentum, Tarentum. 

-ont Nom. s. in -on. A 11 masculine. 4^6 

e.g. hdrizon, scazon, Anacreon, Autdmgdon, Charon, 
Leon, Timoleon, Phaethon, draco (but as proper name 
Draco, Draconis), Creon, Antiphon, Xenophon. 

The last three \vords, and others ending in >phont, have, 
in Plautus and Terence and sometimes in Cicero, stems 
in - 6 n, nom. -0; e.g. Creo, dat. Creoni; Ctesipho, acc. Ctesi- 
phonem; &c. (besides Creon, dat. Creonti, Hor. Stat. &c.). 

-unt Nom. s. in -us. 497 

e.g. Pessinus (m.), SeHnus (f), Trapezus (f.). For 
^LTTovs Cicero has Sipontum; Lucan and Silius Sipus 
(m.): so in Livy and Pliny, Hydruntum (T^pov?). 
Acheruns (Plaut., Lucr.), Acheron (Cic. Scc.). 

-ent Nom. s. in -is; e.g. Simois. 

-ynth Nom. s. in -ns; e.g. Tiryns 

(/ 3 ) Stems in -d. 

In nom. sing. -d gives place to -s. ^^3 

-ad Nom. s. in -as. Ali feminine; e.g. hebdomas, lampas 

(acc. s. generally lampada); Pallas (dat. s. Palladi once); 
Arcas, Cyclas, Dryas, Hamadryas, Hyas, Ilias, Maenas, 
Nomas, Oreas, Pleias, Thyas. 

A few instances of gen. pl. in -6n occiir; e.g. hebdd- 
madon, Arcadon (Varr.); and of dat. pl. in -asin; e. g. 
Hamadryasin, Scc. (Prop.) ; Troasin, Lemniasin (Ovid), 

-6d Nom. s. in -us; e.g. tripils (m.), dasj^us; Melampus, 499 

m. (voc. Melampu, once in Stat.). From CEdipus (m.) 
the following forms are found, chiefiy in Seneca (Trejg.) 
and Statius: nom. -ds, -odes; voc. -6; acc. -um (Cic.), 
-6da? -bdem, -oden; gen. -odis (Cic., Stat.), -odae (Sen., 
Stat.); dat. -odae; abi. -ode (Cic.), -6da. 
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-yd Nom. s. in -ys; voc. in -y in poets; e.g. chlamys (f.), 

pglamys (f.), Iapys. 

-id Nom. s. in -is; voc. in poets (not Plaiit. or Ter.), fre- 500 

qiiently in -i. Other Greek forms are freqiient; dat. 
sing. in 1 occurs once, viz. Minoidi (Catul.). 

As regards the acc. s. these stems fnll into two classes: 

(1) Acc. s. in -idem in prose and prre-Augustan poets; 
in -ida in post-Aiigustan poets. AII feminine. 

Appellatives: e.g. sogis, aspis, cantharis, endromis, 
6phem6ris, herois, periscelis, proboscis, pyramis, pyxis, 
tyrannis (acc. s. in -ida once in Cicero). 

Names of persons: e.g. Amaryllis, Bacchis, Chrysis, 
Doris, Lais, Lycoris, Phyllis, Thais. 

Patronymics,&c.: e.g. Briseis, Cadmeis, Colchis, Gnosis, 
Minois, Priameis, Salmonis, Titanis. 

Names of countries: e.g. Anlis, Chalcis, Locris, Persis, 
Phocis. 

(2) Acc. s. in -im or, sometimes, esp. in Augiistan 501 
and post-Augustan poets, -in. So all masculines and 
somc feminines. An abi. or dat. s. in -i is found in some; 
e.g. EupQli, Osiri, Phalari, Theti, Semirami. A gen. in 
-is (besides -idis) is found from Apis, Maeotis, Osiris, 
Serapis, Tanais, iris. 

Appellatives: e.g. ihis (f., also in plur. ihes, ibium), 
iris (f.), tigris (both river and animal, also declined as 
if with stem in -i. Dat. abi. plur. only tigribus). 

^ Names of persons. Masculine; e.g. Alexis, Adonis 
(in Plautus once acc. Adoneum), Daphnis, Eupolis, Nabis, 
Paris (the last three have acc. also in -idem), Moeris, 
Thyrsis, Zeuxis, Anubis, Busiris, Osiris, Serapis. 

Feminine; e.g. Isis, Samiramis, Procris, Thetis. 

Names of countries: e.g. Phasis (f.), Phthiotis (f.) 
have also acc. in -idem or -ida. 

-id Nom. s. in -is; e.g. apsis (f.), crenis (f.). (From Kprjirld- 502 

we have only an -a stem, crgpida.) 

(d) Stems in -n. 

These generally retain -n in nominative (except some in -6n); 

acc. s. frequently in -a; plur. in -as. 

- 5 n Nom. s. usually in -6n; gen. s. sometimes in -nos; e.g. 

canon (m.), dseraon (m.), gnomon (m.), sindon (f.), 
Arion (m.), Gorgon (f.), Memnon (m.), Ixion (m.). 
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Some have also nom. s. in-0; e.g. Agamemno (m.). 
Amphio (m.), Lacedaemo (f.), Blacedo (m.), Strymo (m.V 

Ias6ni dat. slng. in Statius. 

-gn e. g. Phildpcemen. 

-an Masculine; e.g. pasan, Alcman, Acarnan, Titan (rarely 504 

declined as with -0 stem), Pan (acc. s. ahvays Pana). 

- 6 n Mostly masculine. 

Names of persons and things. Nom. s. usually in -0; 505 

e.g. arrhabo (sometimes f.), myoparo, sipho, Apollo (also 
e.g. Apollinem), Laco, Amphitruo, Dromo, Phormio, Simo, 
Tranio, Dio, Hiero, Milo, Parmenio, Plato, Pyrrho, Zeno. 

So also stems in -phon, see§ 496. 

But Triton, Tglamon, Chiron. 

Names of places. Nom. s. usually in -on; e.g. ColSphon 
(m.), Marathon (f.), Sicyon (f.), Babylon (f.), Calydon (f.), 
HMicon (m.), Cithseron (m.), (Rubico (m.), is not a Greek 
Word). For Ancon, Croto (m.), we have often -a stem. 



viz. Ancona, Crdtona. 

-en 

e.g. attagen (m. Also a stem in -a, attagena); Siren (f.), 50^^ 
splen (m.), Trcezen (f.). 

-:n 

e.g. delphin (m. usual nom. delphinus); Eleusin (f.), 
Trachin (f.). Rarely nom. s. in -s; e.g. S^amis (f.). 

in 

Stems in -s or -r: exhibit simple stem in nominative. 507 

-ar 

e.g. nectar (n.). 

-dr 

ali masculine, e.g. rhetor (m.), Amyntor, AntSnor, Castor, 
Hector (Hectorem ap. Cic. T. D. i. 44), Mentor, Nestor. 

-us (ur) 

Nom. s. in -us; e.g. Ligus. 

-Sr 

Nom. s. in -er; e.g. aer; (m. acc. s. usually aSra, but 
aerem in Cato and Celsus); sether (m. acc. ahvays 


sthera). 

-er 

e.g. character (m.), crater (m.) acc. cratera (Cic.). Also 
with stem in -a; nom. s. cratera and creterra. For pan¬ 
ther, stater, we have ahvays panthera, statera. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

Adverbs and Conjunctions are indcclinable words, some of 508 
them cases of existing words, others cases of lost words, others 
words with case-suffixes, different from those in common use iii 
Latin, others mutilated remnants of fuller expressions. 

They are here arranged according to the final letter of thc 
ending, which soinetimes is a sufhx, sometimes part of the stem 
or some modi fication thereof. 

-a Abi. sing. fem. from -0 or rather -a stems. (Cf. § 1120.) 5C9 

ea, bi that direction; hac, illae, and (Plaut., Ter.) 
illa; alia; qua, quaque, quanam, qualihet; nequaquam, 
by no 7?ieans; usquequaque, en^ery^vhere; utralibet, in 
civJdche^ver direction you please. These ablatives are often 
used with tenus; e.g. eatenus, thus far^ hactenus, qua¬ 
tenus, quadamtenus, aliquatenus. So circa, about; juxta, 
clorej erga^ to^vards. 

Supra (supera Lucr. often), abonje; infra, helow; 
extra, outside; intra, r^vithin; ultra, beyond; citra, on this 
side; contra, against, (See § r6o. 6.) So frustra (in Plaut. 
sometimes frustra; ne frustra sis, not to decei^ve you)^ 
in •vain. 

So with prepositions, which in the ordinary langiiage 
take an accusative; e.g. antea (antidea old), antehac 
(antidhac old), before; postea (postidea old), posthac, 
after^jjards; interea, 7 neanwhile; praeterea, praeterhac, 
besides; propterea, therefore; quapropter, q.vherefore, 
These expressions may be compared with paucis post 
diebus, 3 :c. 

-a Apparently accusatives plur. neut. 5*0 

ita, thus (comp. iti-dem); quia, q.vh?reas; aliuta (in 
old law), other^vise: it stands to aliud, aliut in same 
relation as ita to id. 

-38 prae, infront (old locative?). 

-0 Adverbs chiefiy of manner (e.g. certo for certod; comp. 511 

ourooff, ouro)). 

(i) from substanti ves. 
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ergo, 071 accoiait of, therefore (epyo)); extemplo, at oiice 
(extempulo, diminutive of extempore); ilico, g 7 i the spot^ 
histaiitly (in loco); modo, just wo-tu (Iit. m yneasured 
ter77is)\ numero (prce-Ciceron.), jiut (Pl. Aynph. i8o), 
quickly (Varr. R.R. 3. i6. 7), usually too soon (llt. by 
7iu7nberX)\ oppido (pras-Aiigiist.), 'very (Iit. 07 i the plam^ 
cf. eViTTeSo)?); postmodo, after^ards (cf. § 528); prsesto, 
at hayid; profecto, realJy (for pro facto ?); propemodo (Pl. 
Ps. 276), ahiiost (cf. § 328). 

(2) From noun adjectives and participles, 

arcano (Plaiit.), secretly; assiduo (Plaut.), coyistayitly i 
certo, for a certamty; cito, quickly; continuo, straight- 
^vay; cxehro., frequoitly; denuo, afy^e^b (de novo); directo, 
directly^ sti'aight; falso, fahely; fortuito, by chayice; gra¬ 
tuito, gratuitously; liquido, clearly; manifesto, paJpably; 
merito, deser‘vedly; mutuo, yymtually; necessario, yyecessa- 
rily; omnino, eyitirely (as if from an adj. omninus); per¬ 
petuo, perpetually; precario, ou snfferayice; raro, seldoyyi; 
secreto, secretly; sedulo, actinyely; serio, serlously; sero, 
late; subito, suddeyily; supervacuo (post-Aug.), super- 
Jiuously; tuto, safely; vero, iudeed^ jio doubt. 

bipertito, tripertito, quadripertito, di^vided hito i<ivo^ 
three^ four; improviso, uyiforeseeyi; inaugurato, ^ithout 
taking auspices; inopinato, necopinato, imexpectedly; (Scc. 

(3) Ablatinjes of order. 

primo, bi thefirst place; secundo, tertio, &c.; postremo, 
ultimo, bi the last place; immo (imo, at the bottoyul) at 
the least^ yiay rather. 

(4) Directioyi to^juards apiace, 

eo, thither; eodem, to the sayne place; eousque, adeo, 
so far; quo-ad, as long as; huc (for hoc), hither; adhuc, 
hitherto; iUo, illuc (illoc Plaut.), thither; isto, istuc (istoc 
Plaut.); alio, else^ivhither; quo, rjjhither; quonam, quo¬ 
vis, quocumque, quoquo, quousque; soyuecwhither; 

citro, to this side; ultro, further; intro, m-j^ards; retro, 
bachwards; utro (rare), io ^which of the t^.vo sides; utro¬ 
que, bi either direction; neutro, bi yieither direction. 

porro, (noppoi)] quocirca, cf. § 160. ii. 

-o-vorsus or o-vorsum. Iit. turned to^joards; but vorsus and vorsum 5 
were uscd indifferently and not inflected. 

horsum, hithercivards (ho-vorsum); quorsus, quorsum, 
civhither^Lvardsf istorsum, illorsiun (Cato ap. Fest.), 
aliorsum, aliquoversum, utroquevorsum, altrovorsum 
(Plaut., &Cv), qvoqvoversus (Cic.),qvoqveversum (Cces.). 
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controversus (adj.), hi dispiite {turned agahist ); in¬ 
trorsus, introrsum; retrorsum, dextrorsum, sinistrorsum. 

deorsum, do^jun^vards; seorsum, separately (se-vcrsum, 
tu 7 'ned to itseip or turned aside ); sursum, up^jjards; pror¬ 
sum, prorsus, for^ards; rursum, rursus, back^ivards 
aj^ain. (Susum, prosum, rusum (russum), are forms 
also found in Plaut., Liicrct., Scc.) 

-do quando, ^vhen (quam-do); aliquando, sometmies; quando- 513 

que, ^henenjer^ sotne tmie or otber; quandocumque, ^vben^ 
ioenjer; endo, also indu, old fomis of in; (comp. indupe¬ 
rator for imperator, Enn., Lucr.; indigeo, indipiscor, &c.). 

-u diu, for lo7ig; interdiu (interdius Cato, Plaut., cf. 514 

§ 828), in tbe daythne; noctu, hy 72 igbt; simitu (also, in 
an Augiistan inscription, simitur), at tbe sa77ie fwie; du- 
dum, a lo 7 ig thne (for diu-dum). 

-e Apparently old forms of ablative. (Comp. facUumed in S13 

S, C. de Bacc.) From adjectives with -0 stems both posi¬ 
tive and superlative. 

e.g. segre, ba 7 'dly (segro-); blande, sootbingly (blando-); 
certe, surely (certo-); considerate, ^vitb co)7sideration 
(considerato-); docte, skilfuUy (docto-); plane, quite 
(plano-); ornate, in ornate 7 na 7 iner (ornato-); promisce 
(Liv. 5. 48); recte, rigbtly (recto-); sane, of course 
(sano-); valde, ^^e7'y (valido-); vere, truly^ actually 
(vero-); &:c. 

ardentissime, 77 iost eagerly; audacissime, 77iost boldly; 
creberrime, n)e 7 'y freque 7 itly; doctissime, ^ery skilfully; 
maxime, especially; minime, least of allj psenissume 
(Plaut.), -very nearly; Scc. 

apprime (pra2-Ciceronian),£',vc^£’^//«^^ (ad-primo); fgre, 
ferme (superlative of fere?), ahnost, 

-S (i) From -0 stems; bene, r^vell (bone-); male, badly $16 

(malo-); inferne, belor^v (inferno-); superne, abo^ve (su¬ 
perno-). Perhaps here belong t6m6re, rasbly; mactg, 
blest. (Some take macte for a vocative; but it appears 
to be invariable in form, though used with a plural (cf. 
however, Plin. H. N. ii. 12), or as an oblique predicate.) 

(2) From otlier stems; abunde, abu7ida7itly] ante (for 
antid), before; forte, by cbance (abi. of fors); facild, 
easily (facili-; comp. dulce ridens, &c.); impune, ^ith 
hnpunity (as if from adj. impunis); mage (cf. magis, 
§545)1 r 7 iore; paene, abnoJt; rgpente, sudaoily (repenti-); 
rite, duly; saepe, often; sponte, of its o^zvn accord (abi. of 
a nom. spons); sublime, aloft (sublimi-); volupe (or 
better volup), ^ithpleasure (almost always wnth est). 
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So the ablatives mane, in the jnorning; l^ce, by day- 
light; nocte, by night; magnopere, greatly (magno opere^. 
liercle, ^pon honour (for hercules. Sec Syntax). 

-pg A form of que (compare quispiam, quisquam); nem-pe, 517 

indeed (nam-pe, comp. namque); quippe, indeed (for qui 
per comp.utique) ; prope, «f^7r(comp. proximus, §754, <3). 

-v§ Perhaps for vel. Sive (old seve, hence seu), or if; neve 518 

(neu), or not. 

-ce ceu, as (for ceve, ce belng of pronominal ongin ?). 519 

Mo, illic, &c., see §524. 3; ecce, behold (for ence); sic, 
thus (cf. § 524). 

-qv6 Appended to pronouns (a kind of reduplicatiori); e.g. 520 
quisque, each; quandoque, r^vhene^^er; quicumque (qui- 
quomque), r^vbosoe‘ver; ubique, enjery^jjbere; undique, 
fro 7 n ali sides; utique, anybo^jo; usque, en.'er; uterque. 
eacb. Also absqve, (ivitbout (abs); atque (ac), and also 
(for ad-que, cf. p. 50); neque (nec), not; namque, /07*. 

-ptd e.g. suopte; see § 389. For pote? comp. utpote, as. 521 

-de i.e. the preposition de shortened by losing the accent?; 522 

e.g. inde, thence (im-de) ; indidem, y >*0777 the same place; 
deinde, exinde, tbereupon; proinde, perinde, ywj/ so; sub¬ 
inde, immediately after^ivards.^ repeatedly; unde, (ivhence 
(quom- or cum-de); undique, ali sides; undecum¬ 

que, (ivhencesoi%'er; quamde (Enn., Lucr.), tban. 

-ne sine, (loithout; pone, behind (for pos-ne comp. § 535, and 524 

foi’ -ne comp. superne from supernus). 

ne, not. lest; ne (wrongly written nae), %^erily (comp. 
vai, VY])\ ne interrogative particle, perhaps the same 
as ne. Comp. n6-fas, ng-quis, ne-vis, § 728. 

-I (rarcly i) (i) Ablative cases of manner. 

qui, (interrogative and relative like ut), /jow, in <Lvbich 
case; quin, (i^by not? but (qui-ne); alidqui, alioquin, ce- 
teroqui, ceteroquin, in other respects (the final n is of 
obscure origin); nequiquam, to no purpose; atqui, but; 
perhaps also quippe; si, if (abi. or loc. of pronoun, in 
(ivhich case '); nisi, unless (for ne si): quidem, indeed; si¬ 
quidem, if indeed., since; quasi, as if (quam si); sic, thus 
(si-ce, in (ivhich or this (ivay)] ni, not (for ne, nei), also 
nsed as = nisi; quidni, r.vhy not? uti (ut), (for 

quo-ti); utique, any ho^iv; utinam, O that! ne utiquam 
(nutiquam), by no means. (For itidem §§ 510, 531.) 

(a) prsefiscini (also praefiscine), (luithout offence (prae 
fascino-, ybr i. e. to avert be(witchments); proclivi (or pro- 
clivd), dovon^ward (proclivi-, old stem proclivo-); brevi, 
in fe^iv (Lvords (brSvi-). 
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(3) Locative cases; illi, isti (Plaut., Ter.); illic, istic, 
there (iUo-, isto-); Mc, here (I10-); pridem, some Ume 
ago\ and perhaps li6ri (in Quintilian’s time herg), yester- 
day; peregri, more commonly peregre, abroad^ from 
abroad; temperi, m good time (tempos-); and others ; see 
in Syntax. 

-bi ibi, there (is); inibi, therein; postibi (Plaut.), thereupon ; 

interibi (Plaut.), in the meantime; ibidem, in the same 
place; Ubi, ^Mhere (for quobi, cubi); ubique, enjery^vhere ; 
ubicumque, (ivheresoenjer; si-ciibi, if any^ivhere; ali-cubi, 
someiivhere; alibi, else^vhere (ali-); utrubi, at <whicb of 
tnvo places (utro-); utrubique, at both places. 

-b ab (abs),yro7«,- 6b (obs), opposite to; sub (subs), under. 

-am jam, no^v; etiam, also (et jam); quoniam, since (quom 526 
jam); nunciam (Plaut.), no^ (nunc jam); nam, ybr, 
id no^')\ quam, as; quamquam, honjoenjer^ although; 
aliquan-do, sometimes; aliquamdiu, for some time; niiti- 
quam (§ 524), not at ali; uspiam, usquam, any <ivhere; 
nusquam, «0 ^vhere; prsequam, compared nxjith; tam, so; 
tamquam, as if; tandem, at lengtb. 

coram, face to face (com, os-); clam, secretly (comp. 
oc-cul-o, conceal ); obviam, opposite (obvio-; or ob viam, 
comp, obiter); palam, prSpalam, openly (pad-? pandgre); 
perperam, badly (per-per-am? thoroughly?)\ promiscam 
promiscuoiisly; protinam (Plaut.), immediately. 

So the compounds with fariam; e.g. bifariam, di-vided 
in tnxjo (bi-); trifariam, quadrifariam; multifariam, in 
77 iany places; plurifariam, in senyeralplaces, 

-dam quondam, at one time. (Comp. quidam, a certain one.') 527 
-om (nm) Probably accusative cases. 

donicum. (Plaut., donique Lucr., donec commonly), un- 528 
til; dum, (while; dH-dum, sometime ago (diu dum) ; inter¬ 
dum,yb;’/2 time; quidum, ho^ sol primumdum ,of all; 
appended to imperatives, e.g. agedum, co 7 ne no<iv; mane- 
dum, stop pray; &c.; num (in questions), 7 ionju? nunc 
(i. e. num-ce), nonv; etiamnum, en)enno^; quom, cum, 
^hen (quo-); quom (sometimes in prae-Augustan inscr.), 
com (in composition), cum (prep.), ^ith (comp. ^vv)\ 
quon-dam, at one time (quom-dam); quandocumque, 
nvhensoen)er; tum, tunc, then; umquam, e^ver (um for 
quom; cf. § 121. 3); numquam, nenjer (ne umquam); 
nonnunquam, at ti 77 ies, 

actfltum, instantly (on the mo^^el actu-); circum, round 
(circo-); clanculum, secretly (clara, cf. § 862. r); com- 
mSdum, suitably^^just no^v (commodo-); demum, at length; 
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extremum, for the titmost (i. e. last) twie (extremo-); in¬ 
cassum, to no purpose (in cassum); minimum, in phrase 
quam minimum, as little as possible (minimo-); nimium, 
too mucb; ncenum (generally contracted to non), }ioi (ne 
unum); parum, little; parumper, for a little qvhile; ple¬ 
rumque, for the most part (plero-, que); postmodum 
(Liv.), aftenwards (cf. § 511. i); postremum, for the 
hindmost (i. e. last) time (postremo-); potissimum, espe~ 
cially (potissimo-); primum, for the first time (primo-) ; 
propemodum, ahnost (cf. §511. i); itSrum (§ 888), for 
the second time; tertium, quartum, &c.; ultimum,/or the 
furthest (i.e. lasf) time; secundum, prep. along 
(sequondo-). For rursum, adversum, <Scc. see § 512. 

Impraesentiarum, at the present time (for in praesentia 529 
rerum? cf. § 28. 2). 

-em propgdiem, •very shortly (for prope die, on a near day ?) 

-tem autem, howe^ver; item, Ukewise (comp. ita, itidem) ; 530 

saltem, at least. 

-dem quidem, gquidem, indeed; pridem, sometime ago; tandem, 531 
at length (tamdem) ; indidem (§ 522); itidem, like^vise 
(ita) ; identidem, repeatedly (for idem itidem ? or idem et 
idem ?). (Comp. idem, the same^ for is-dem; tdtidem 
(indec. adj.),ywj/ so many; tantusdem.) 

-im denotes at or from a place ; hin-c, hence (him ce) ; illim, 532 

istim, illinc, istinc, thence; im in inde (§ 522), thereupon; 
exim, exin, exinde, therefrom; dein, deinde, thereupon ; 
inter-im, mean^vhile; olim, in those times^ i. e. formerly or 
hereafter (ollo = illo) ; 6nim,ybrj in fact; utrinque, on both 
sides (utro-). 

altrinsecus (for altrimsecus; Plaiit.), on the other side; 
extrinsecus, from oiitside; intrinsecus, from ^ithin; fo¬ 
rinsecus (Gol., Plin.),yr<?w out of doors (comp. foris). 

t-im(sim) Formed from or similarly to past participles; e.g. caesim, 533 
edge^vise (caedere); carptim, by pieces^ separately (Iit. 
plucking at it, carpere); cautim, cautiously (cavere); con- 
fertim, compactly (confercire); confestim, immediately 
(conferire? cf. § 704); conjunctim, unitedly (conjun¬ 
gere) ; contemptim, scornfully (contemnere); cursim, 
swoiftly (currere); dispersim, dispersedly (dispergere); 
efflictim, desperately (effligere, to kill, hence efflictim amare, 
to lo^ve to deatlS) ; exsultim, friskingly (exsilire); fiirtim, 
by stealth (fur, a thief fura-ri); incisim. in short clauses 
(incidere); juxtim, close at kand (comp. juxta); mixttm, 
mingling (miscere); partim, partly (parti-); passim, here 
and there Qn a scattered way, pandere); p6d6tentim, 
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fceling the nvay (pede tendgre); prsesertim, especially {put- 
twg in froni^ prses^rgre); punctim, poivt^vUe (punggre); 
raptim, hurriedly (rap6re); sensim, gradually (\\t. per^ 
ceptibly^ sentire); statim, immediately (Iit, as you staud^ 
sta-, stare); strictim, slightly (Iit. gra%ing^ stringere); 
tractim, in a long-dran.vn fivay (trahgre); vicissim, in 
turns (vici-); plentifully (uber-), &c, 

-at-im (i) From verbs with -a stems; e.g. acervatim, in heaps, S34 
summarily (acerva-re); centuriatim, by centuries (centu- 
ria-re); certatim, 'vying cwith one another (certa-re); 
citatim, at full speed (citare); datatim (datatim ludere, 
to play at ball)^ gi^hig and regiuing (data-re frequenta¬ 
tive of dare); gravatim, q.vith difficulty (gravari); minu- 
tatim, by bits (as if from minutare); nominatim, by nayiie 
(nominare); privatim, indiuidually (privare); pr6p6ra- 
tim, hurriedly (properare), &:c. 

(2) From nouns (compare barbatus, &c.); e.g. cater- 
vatim, in troops (caterva-); ggngratim, taking classes 
(genus); gradatim, step by step (gradu-); gregatim, in 
Jdocks^ herdmg together (greg-); membratim, Umb by limb 
(membro-); ostiatim, fro7n house to bouse (ostio-); 
paullatim, littie by little (paullo-); pectinatim, comb^vise 
(pecten-); regionatim, region by region (region-); singillatim 
one by one (comp. singulo-); summatim, slightly^ summa¬ 
rily {taking the tops^ summo-); turmatim, by squadrons 
(turma-); vicatim, Street by Street (vico-); &c. Plautus 
used also tuatim, after your fashion (tuo-); Sisenna had 
nostratim, and meatim is mentioned by the grammarians. 

-dt-im minfltim, in small pieces (minugre); tolutim, fidl trot 
{raising the feet^ toUdre); tributim, tribe by tribe (tribu-). 

-it-im viritim, man by ynan (viro-). 

-t ast, but; at (for ad?), but (also atque, atqui); aut, or 535 

(comp. aure); fit, <2W(comp. eVi); ut (for uti), as (prout, 
praeut, sicut, velut); post, after (also pos, poste, postidea; 
comp. ante, antidea). Sat is shortened for satis. For 
-met see § 389. 

-d Old ablative suffix ? cf. § 160, 6; ad (cf. § 160. 10), to; 536 

apud, at\ baud (or hau), not; sed, but (properly by itselff). 
Quod, becanse^ is neut. acc. (comp. ort), but in quod si, 
quod quia, quod utinam is by some taken to be an old 
ablative (see Ritschl, N. Plaut, Exc, p. 57). 

-n quin, ^hy noti (qui ne); sin, but if (si ne, if notlf. 557 

(comp. viden, audin, &c.); an, ^vhether; forsan, forsitan 
(fors sit an), perhaps; tamfin, fin, lo! in (cf. §513), in. 
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-1 prdcill, off^ afar; simul, older semol (for simile), together; sS- 533 

m 61 , ofzce; v 61 ,or (probably imperative of volo, heiice choose). 

-ur igitur, therefore; quor or ciir, (ivherefore. For simitur 539 

see § 514. 

-er Suftix of comparative degrec: stiper, abo^^e {hlgber; sub, 

up)'^ desuper, insuper. Per, through; ter (for tris, cf. 

§ 429), thrice; quater, yb«r times. 

-pgr ndper, lately (novumper); parumper, for llttle time 540 
(parum); pauUisper, for a llttle civhlle (paullo-); quan¬ 
tisper (Pompon.),ybr ho^<,v long (quanto-); tantisper,ybr 
so long (tanto-); semper, alivays (sim-, qjoholeX comp. 
simplex, simul). 

-t 6 r (i) From adjectives with -0 stems: duriter (also dure), 54* 

hardly (ddro-); firmiter (also firme), fnzily (firmo-); 
humaniter, inhumaniter (also humane, inhumane), polite- 
ly^ impolitely (humano-); largiter (also large), la-vishly 
(largo-); longiter (Lucr.),y^r (longo-); naviter, ignavi¬ 
ter (also nave, ignave), skilfully., imskilfiilly (gnavo-); 
luculenter (also luculente), brilliantly (for Idculentiter 
from luculento-); pilri-ter (Catuli., but commonly pure), 
piirely (puro-); turbulenter (also turbulentg), confusedly 
(for turbulentiter from turbulento-); violen-ter, -violently 
(violento-; the -i stem is not till Augustan time). Also 
from prae-Ciceronian writers are quoted: sequit er, ami¬ 
citer, ampliter, aspgriter, avfiriter, aviditer, blanditer, 
iracimditer, msestiter, misgriter, munditer, parciter, prse- 
clariter, primiter, prognariter, properiter, proterviter, 
saeviter, severiter, superbiter, torviter, and a few others. 
Also in Varro, cadficiter, probiter. 

(2) From adjectives with -i stems, and one (supplex) 
with consonant stem: acri-ter, eagerly (acri-); ali-ter, 
other^vhe (ali-, § 373); aman-ter, louingly (for amanti- 
ter); atroci-ter, audac-ter, br6vl-ter, cel6ri-ter, clemen¬ 
ter (for clementi-ter), concordi-ter, constan-ter (for 
constanti-ter), cupien-ter (Plaut., Enn.), decen-ter, 
demen-ter, diligen-ter, el§gan-ter, felici-ter, ferven-ter 
(Cael. ap. Cic.), frequen-ter, gravi-ter, indulgen-ter, 
laten-ter, leni-ter, Igvi-ter, mediocri-ter, memori-ter, 
fivith good memory^ misericordi-ter, pari-ter, salfibri-ter, 
scien-ter, simili-ter, simplici-ter, sollemni-ter, soUer-ter 
(for sollerti-ter), supplici-ter, tenvl-ter, vemili-ter, vigi- 
lan-ter, utili-ter, and others from stems in -nti, of which 
-ti is dropped before the suffix. 

(3) From other words: circi-ter, about (circo-); in¬ 
ter, between (in); prseter, beside (prae); prop-ter, near 
(prdpe); sub-ter, beneatb (sub). 
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nequi-ter, badly (nequam). Obiter (not ante-Aiigustan), 
on th2 ^vay^ is apparently ob iter (comp. obviam). 

-s abs (ab, a),//w; bis, tcwice (cf. § 76); cis, on this side 542 

(comp. ci-timus); ex, out (ec in compounds, cf. § 113 and 
e); presently; obs (ob), on, opposite; subs (sub), iinder 

(in subs-trabo, &c.); trans, beyond; uls, beyond (comp. 
ul-timus); us-quam, us-piam, any^ivhere; vix, scarcely. 
Deinceps, next.^ is like particeps, but indeclinable. 
siremps (old), alike^ according to Ritschl, for si ( =.sic) 
re ipsa, m being inserted as in rumpo, cumbo. 

-as alias, at other times; cras, fo-morronv; fdras, (/0) out of 

doors (cf. § II10). 

-us mordi-c-us, ^ith the teeth (mordfi-, mordere); s6c-us, other- 543 

<zmse; tgnus, as far as (subst. acc. s. exterit? cf. § 1086); 
VioothmxBfimmediately. 'Emva.vi^&^from a distance; comminus, 
hand to hand., are probably compounds of manus, hand. 

-tus from; same as Greek ~6e.v (comp. ypa(/>o/xei/, sciibimwj). 544 
antiqui-tus, from of old (antiquo-); divini-tus, from 
the Gods (divino-); fundi-tus, from the bottom (fundo-); 
hdmajii-tus, after the manner of men (humano-) ; in-tus, 
from cwithin (in) ; p6ni-tus, from the interior (pgno-); 
primi-tus, at first (primo-); publici-tus (Plaiit., Ter. 
&:c.), on the public account (publico-); radici-tus, /row 
the root (radici-); stirpi-tus, from the stock (stirpi-) ; 
sub-tus, underneath (sub). From prjE-Ciceronian writers 
also are quoted, meduUi-tus, the marronv (medulla); 
immortali-tus, 6culi-tus, pugni-tus, and from Vano 
communi-tus. 

-fs pgnes, in the possession of (comp. pgnitus). 

-is for -ios, the stem or neuter acc. of the comparative 545 

suffix; e.g. nimis, too much (for nimios-); magis (magg, 
sometimes'), more (for magios-); satis (also %dX), enough. 
Fortassis (fortassS), perhaps. Perhaps the same is the 
origin of -is in paulis-per, tantis-per, quantis-per, § 540. 

Fdris, out of doors; imprimis, in the first place; ingra- 546 
tis, thanklessly (gratiis); multimodis, many^wise; quotan¬ 
nis, yearly, are locatives or ablatives. 

-iens post-Augustan -ies; the regular suffix for numeral ad- 547 
verbs; tdtiens, so often (tot); qudtiens, ho^v often (quot); 
aliquotiens, snmetimes; pliiriens, (plds-) ; quinquiens, 
finje times (quinque); sexiens, six times (sex); septiens, 
se^en times (septem); dSciens, ten times (decem); viciens, 
t^enty times (for vicintiens, cf. § 28; from viginti); duo- 
detriciens, t^iventy-eight times; quinquagiens (in Plaut. 

Men. 1161, quinquagensiens), r/Wj (quinquaginta); 
centiens, a bimdred times (centum); quadringentiens, 
four hundredtimes (quadringenti), and others. See App. D. 
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CIIAPTER XVI. 

INFLEXIONS OF VERB. INTRODUGTION. 


Latin verbs have inflexions to denote differences of voice, 54S 
person, number, mood, and tense. 

1. There are two •voices, the Active and the Passive (sometimes 
called Reflexive or Middle). 

Some verbs have both voices, some have only the active, except 
in the third person; others, called deponents, have only the passive, 
but with the signification (apparently) of the active. (Cf. § 1215.) 

2. Two 7 iumbers^ the Singular and Plural. 

In a few verbs no plural is foiind. 

3. There are three persons (First, Second, Third) in each 
number. In the imperative mood there is no form for first person 
singular. 

A few verbs are used only in the third person. 

4. Three 77 ioods^ Indicative, Subjunctive (often called Gon- 549 
juncti ve). Imperative. 

5 . (a) Six te7ises,, in the Indicative mood, active voice; 

(a) Three, denoting incomplete action; the Present, Fu¬ 
ture, and Imperfect (sometimes called respectively, present 
imperfect, future imperfect, past imperfect). 

{h) Three, denoting completed action; the Perfect, 
Gompleted Future, and Pluperfect (sometimes called re¬ 
spectively, present perfect, future perfect, and past perfect). 

(/^>) In the Subjunctive mood there are only four distinet tense 
forms, called Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect. In the 
Imperative there are only the present and future. 

Some verbs in the active and all verbs in the passive have in the 550 
Indicative only three simple tense-forms, those of incomplete action, 
and in the Subjunctive only the present and imperfect. The de- 
ficiency of the tenses of complete action in the Passive voice is 
supplied by participles in combination with certain tenses of the 
verb of behig. 


Gertain verbal nouns are from their mode of formation and 35, 
use usually treated in connexion with the verb. These are 
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{d) Two indeclinable substantives, called Infiiiti^ves (or 
the Infinitive Mood). They are the Prcsent infinitive, 
denoting incomplete action, and the Perfect, denoting com- 
pleted action. 

(b) Three verbal adjectives, called Partlcipks^ the Pre- 
sent and Future belonging to the active voice; the Past 
participle belonging to the passive voice. 

(c) A verbal substantive and adjective, called the Gerund 
and Gerundive, usually classed, the first with the active, the 
second with the passive voice. 

Two supines^ i. e. the accusative and ablative (or 
dative) of a verbal noun. 

The forms of the verb proper are often called collectively the 
Finite Verb; the verbal nouns above named are sometimes called 
the Infinite Verb. 


The following are the usual English equivalents of the several 552 
tenses and verbal substantives connected with the verb: (See Book 
IV. Ch. xviii. XX.) 


Finite Verb. 


Indicative. 

Present. Sing. i. 


Future. Sing. i. 


3 * 


Imperfect. 

Sing. I. 

Perfect. Sing. i. 


Gomp. Future. 
Sing. I. 

Sing. 3. 


Pluperfect. 
Siiig. I. 


Active. 

amo 

1 am loving 
or / love 
amabo 
I sfxill love 
amabit 
He vuill love 
amabam 
1 voas loving 
or I loved 
amavi 

/ loved or I have 
loved 
amavero 
I shall have 
loved 
amaverit 
He vuill have 
loved 
amaveram 
1 had loved 


Deponent. 

precor 

I am praying . 

or Ipray 
precabor 
I shall pray 
precabitiir 
He vpill pray 
precabar 
I vjas praying 
or 1 pray e d 
precatus sum 
Iprayed or 1 
have pray e d 
precatus ero 
I shall have 
prayed 
precatus erit 
He vuill have 
prayed 

precatus eram 
I had prayed 


Passive. 

amor 

/ am being loved 
or I am loved 
amabor 

I shall be loved 
amabitur 
He viill be loved 
amabar 

I voas being loved 
oxIv)as loved 
amatus sum 
1 ^vas loved or 
I am loved 
amatus ero 
I shall have 
been loved 
amatus erit 
He fivill have 
been loved 
amatus eram 
I had been lovcd 
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Subj unet tue. 


Present. Sing. i. 

amem 

pr 6 c 6 r 

amer 

J be lovirig or I 
lonje 

1 be prayitig or 

1 pray 

/ be lo^ved 

Imperfect. 

am^em 

prficarer 

amarer 

/ ^vere louing 

/ <ivere praying 

I civere being 


or I lo^ved 

or 1 prayed 

lo^ved or I 
civere loued 

Perfect, 

amavgrim 

prgeatus sim 

amatus sim 


1 hanje lo^ved 

I ha^ve prayed 

I civere lowd or 
I am lo^ved 

Pluperfect. 

amavissem 

precatus essem 

amatus essem 

J had lo^ved 

/ had prayed 

/ had been lo-ved 
or/ civere lonjed 

Imperatinje. 

Present. Sing, 2. 

^ma 

precare 

amare 

lo^ve 

pray 

be lonjed 

Future. Sing. 2. 

amato 

precator 

amator 

Thou shalt lonje 

Verbal 

Thou shalt pray 

Nouns. 

Thon shalt be 
lo^ved 

Infiniti^ve. 

Present. 

§jnar 6 

precari 

amari 


to lo^ve 

to pray 

to be lo%^ed 

Perfcct. 

amavissg 

precatus esse 

amatus esse 


to ha^ve lo'ved 

io ha^e prayed 

to hanje been or 
to be lo'ved 

Partlclples. 

Present. 

amans 

lo^ving 

precans 

praying 


F uture. 

amaturus 
going to lon)e 

precaturus 
going to pray 


Past. 

precatus 
ha^ving prayed 

amatus 

hauing been or 

Gerund. 

amandum 

lo’ving 

precandum 

praying 

being lo^ved 

Gerundive. 

amandus 
to love or to be 
lo^ved 

precandus 
to pray or to be 
prayed 



Every single word in the Latiii (finite) verb is a complete seii- 554 
tence, the verbal stem being used. not by itself, but in combination 
with abbreviated forms of pronouns of the first, second, and third 
persons. 
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The principies, on whieh ali verbs are inflected, are the same. 
The differences in detail whieh are found are diie, some to th? 
nature or ending of the stem of the particular verb, some to the 
iinecjual preservation of parts of an originally fuller system of 
inflexions. 

The inflexions for tense, mood, person, niimber, and voice are 555 
attached to the stem iii the order now given. The forms of the 
present tense, indicative mood, singular niimber, active voice, are 
the simplest, and arise from the iinion of the stem and persona! 
pronouns. Ali other parts of the verb contaiii modifications for 
tense, mood, niimber, and voice; and of these the modifications for 
tense and mood are made between the stem and persona! pronoun, 
and the inflexions for number and voice appended after them. 

Thus rgg-Sr-e-m-us is the ist pers. plur. active, imperfect sub¬ 
junctive of a verbal stem meaning rule. R6g is the stem, 6r denotes 
past time, e the mood of thought (instead of fact), m the speaker 
himself, ns the action of others with the speaker. And, if for -us 
we have -ur, the speaker and others are passive instead of active. 

These inflexions will be discussed in regular order, beginning, at 
the end of the word, with the most characteristic and universal 
inflexions. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

inflexions of person and number. 


The siiffixes, whieh denote person and number in the active 556 
voice, are the same in all tenses of the indicative and subjunctive 
inoods, except in some persons of the perfect, and in the first person 
singular of the present and completed future of the indicative mood. 

In the passive voice the inflexions for this purpose are the same 
in all tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, whieh are ex- 
pressed by simple forms. (The tenses denoting completed action 
are expressed by compound forms.) 
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These suffixes are as follows, the initial vowel being given in 557 
the oldest form (cf. § 196) in which, apart from early inseriptions 
it appears in any verbs. For earlier forms, see §234, and compare 
§^570, 581. 



Active. 

Passive. 

Perfect Active. 

Singular. ist person 

-om 

-or 

-a) 

2nd ,, 

-is 

-$r-is 

-(is)ti 

3 rd ,• 

-it 

-it-dr 

-it 

Plural. ist „ 

-dm-us 

-im-ur 

-im-us 

2nd „ 

-it-is 

-iminl 

-(is)t-is 

3 ‘'d „ 

-ont 

-ont-dr 

-(er)unt 

The short initial vowel of the suffix (6, u, 6, 

i) is absorbed 558 

by an immediately preceding a, e. 

or i; except (i) 

in the ist pers. 


sing., if the m is not retained; (2) in the 3rd pers. pl. present, if 
-unt follow -i. In a few other verbs (sum, do, fero, volo, edo) some 
of these suffixes drop the initial vowel in the present tense. 

First Person. 

The -m in the ist person singiilar and plural is the same as is ^,59 
seen in the oblique cases of the pronoun me. 

Singiilar. -m is dropped (see § 86) in the singular of the pre- 560 
sent indicative of ali verbs (e.g. reg-o) except two; viz. sum (for 
6s-om), I am^ and inqua-m, I; also in the completed future of 
ali verbs, and in the future indicative of ali verbs with stems ending 
in -a or -e, and of some with stems ending in -i; e.g. amaho, 
mdneho, ibo. 

In a- verbs the final a is contracted with the initial of the suf- 561 
fix; e.g. am-o for ama-om; do for da-om. Other vowel verbs 
retain their characteristic vowel; e.g. trib-u-o, mbn-e-o, aud-i-o, 
cap-i-o. But three i verbs change i to e; viz. 60 (stem i-), queo 
(stem qui-), and its compound ngqueo. Inquam has apparently 
a stem in a, which except in ist sing. pres. passes intoi. 

In the perfect indicative the personal suffix has dropped off al- 5^2 
together. The final i has another origin. (See § 658.) 

In the passive voice the only change from the active is the 563 
addition of r, if the m has dropped away, or the substitutioii of 
it for m if the m has been retained in the active. This r is generally 
considered to be a substitute for s, the proper passive inflexion 
being, as is supposed, the reflexive pronoun ^ se. 

^ A passive formed by a reflexive pronoun is seen in Germ. Das 
versteht sich von selbst; French Ze corps se tronva; Ital. Si leda Vuomo 
modesto (‘The niodest man is praised’); Span. l.as agnas se sccaron 
(‘The waters were dried up’). Key, Lat. Gr. § 379. 
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PluraL The vowel befove m is weakened (see § 241) to i in 564 
all vcrbs with stems encling in u, or in i, or in a consonant, except 
in the present indicatives of three verbs; viz. sumus, nve are, v 61 - 
umus, and their compounds, and the old form quaesiimus (stem 
quaes-), ^vepray, where \ve have the older vowel u. da-mus retains 
the radical a. AVith these exceptions the siiffix is the same in all 
tenses of all verbs, except wheii the initial vowel is absorbed by a 
preceding a, e, or i. 

The final -us is the part of the suffix which distinguishes the 563 
plural number. By some it is considered to arise from the pronoun 
of the second person, by others from the pronoun of the third 
person; so that <ive (-mus) woiild be expressed by /, thou, or by /, 
he; by others again it is considered to be the same as the s, which 
is used to mark the plural of nouns. 

In the passive the final s is changed to r. 

Second Person. 

The consonant contained in the suffix of the second person is s 5^6 
in the singular, (changed before another vowel to r in the passive), 
and t in the plural. The perfect indicative has t in the singular 
also. The pei-sonal pronoun of the second person sing. in Latin 
(tu), and the Dorie dialect of Greek {rv) exhibits this t; in the 
Attic dialect of Greek it exhibits s (crv). 

Singular. In the present tense of fSro, v 51 o, Sdo, the short 567 
vowel (1) is omitted or absorbed; hence fers (for ftris), vis (for 
vGlis, vUis, viis), and es (for 6dis, eds). es (es Plautus and 
Terence, gs in subsequent poets) is also the 2nd pers. sing. present 
indicative of sum. 

All a-, e-, and i- verbs have the final syllable long; viz. as, es, 
is. (Not so the verbs with i; e.g. capio, capis.) 

In the perfect indicative the suffix for the second pers. sing. 568 
ends in -isti, of which ending -ti is the proper personal suffix. (For 
the rest of the ending see § 658.) 

In the passive -gris (at first sight) appears to be formed by £69 
placing the characteristic passive r before the personal suffix; the 
true theory however is no doubt that the passive suffix, with a short 
preceding vowel, being placed after the personal suffix caused the s 
between two vowels to change to r, necessitating also the change of 
the vowel i to e before r. The passive suffix itself (i.e. s for se, 

§ 183) was allowed to remain s, instead of being changed to r, as 
usuali y, in order to avoid having two r’s close together. 

-re (e.g. amahare, cf. § 193. 5. f. 234. 2) is more common than 570 
-ris (e.g. amatoaris) in Plautus, and, except in present tense, in Cicero 
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and Vergil. It is frequent in Horaee, rare in Livy; and is usually 
avoided by ali writers where the form would then be the same as 
the present infinitive active. Hence -ris is retained in pres. indic, 
with rare exceptions in verbs which have an active voice; but in 
deponents (where there is no risk of confusion, as the infinitive 
ends in i) -re is frequent in Plautus, sometimes found in Cicero; 

-ris is usual in Vergil and Horaee. 

Plural. The plural suffix -itis contains the personal pronoiin 571 
of the second person (t), and the syllable -is, which is either 
a pronoun of the second person in its other form, or a suffix of 
plurality. 

In the present tense of the four verbs named above (§ 567) the 
initial i of the suffix is again omitted: fertis, vultis, estis, for ffiritis, 
volitis (§213 rt), Aditis (§151. 2),^’^’ eat., and for (originally) gsitis, 
ye are. So also in da-tis. 

In the perfect s is simply suffixed to the singular fonn. 

In the passive voice the suffix -imini is probably a masculine 572 
plural participial form. The Greek present passive participle is of 
tlie same form; viz. - 6 ni 6 n 6 s, plur. dm^noi. Originally, perhaps, 
estis was used with it, as in the perfect passive. (This form may 
have been resorted to because of the unpleasant forms which the 
course observed in forming the passive of other persons would have 
produced; e.g. regitis-er, amatis-er would become r 6 git 6 r 6 r, ama- 
tgrSr, or, if the analogy of the and pers. sing. were retained, re- 
gitgris, amatgris, which would then have come to regetris, amatris 
(§ 235. 2), or rogiter, amater (§ 184. 5); both of which fonus look 
more like adjectives or adverbs than verbs.) 

Tiiird Persox. 

The -t in the suffix of the 3rd person, both singular and plural 573 
in ali tenses, is a demonstrative pronoun, found in the Greek (so- 
called) article, and in iste, tot, talis, tantus, &c. 

Singular. In the present tense of sum, 6 do, ffero, v 61 o, the short 574 
vowel before -t is not found; viz. est (both for sum and 6 do), fert, 
vult, or (older) volt. 

The third person sing. active of a-, e-, and i- verbs was origi¬ 
nally long, as may be inferred fi'om the passive voice (amat-ur, 
monet-ur, audit-ur), and is actualiy found not unfrequently in 
Plautus, and som.etimes in Augustan poets. 

In the perfect active the suffix is the same as in the present 573 
(-it). Plautus sometimes, and more rarely Augustan poets, have 
this -it long. 
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To form the passive, -ur is suffixed to the active fonn. 

Plural. The plural suffix is usually -unt, but in prae-Augustan 57^ 
inscriptions, in Plautus, and Varro, the older -ont was retained 
after v (or u); e.g. vivont, confluont, loquontur. The forms nequi- 
nont and sont are also found (for nequeunt, sunt). Of this suffix 
the t is probably the same as in the siiigular; the origin of the n is 
iincertain, 

The passive is formed (as in the singular) by suffixing -ur to 
the active form. 

The perfect suffix is the same as the present, the ending being 577 
er-unt, of which the -er is the same (cf. § 184. 3) as the -is (before 
t) of the second person. The penult (-er) is usually long, but the 
dactylic poets, beginning with Lucretius (not Ennius) often, and 
others occasionally, shorten it; e.g. dormierunt, locaverunt, subege¬ 
runt, &c, (Plaut.), emerunt (Ter,); dederunt, fuerunt, exierunt, 

Scc. (Lucr.). 

For -erunt is rarely found -eront (cf. Qnint. i. 4. 16); but -ere 578 
is found in some of the earliest inscriptions, and is not uncommon 
in Plautus and Terence, rare in Cicero and Caesar, but frequent in 
dactylic poets and Livy. 

In the completed future indic, the suffix-vowel is i instead of 579 
u (-erint for -erunt); probably in order to avoid confusion with 
the perfect. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

INFLEXIONS OF MOOD. 


1. Indicati^ve Mood, 

The indicative mood contains no special inllexions to distin- 580 
guish it. The imperative and subjunctive moods are distinguished 
ffom it by certain modifications. 

2 . Lnperatiue Mood. 

(a) Present. The imperative present appears to consist of 581 
shortened forms of the indicative present. The final s is thrown 
off, and -i is changed to (or rather, as the form originally ended 
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in -es, the s is simply thrown off, cf. § 234. 2). Hence the active 
rggis (older reg§s) becomes r§gd; rSgitis (older r^ggtSs), regite; 
the passive rggSris (older rgggr^s), rdgdrg: the 2nd pers. plural 
rdgiiuini is the same as in the indicative. But from verbs with 
vowel stems in a-, e-, i- (not i-) the s is thrown olf in the singiilar 
withoiit further change; c.g. ama, mone, audi. The exceptional form 
noli is formed from the 2nd pers. sing. of the suhjuncti^ve present. 

In the verbs ddco, f§ro (and their compounds), facio (with 582 
compoiinds which retain the radical a), and dico, the final e of the 
singular was always dropped after Terence’s time; e.g. ddc, fgr, 
fac, calefac, dic. In Plautus and other poets the imperatives often 
occur before words beginning with a vowel, in which case it is 
difficult to decide between duc and duce; &c. 

es or Ss (from sum, cf. § 720), es from §do were used for the 
imperative 2nd pers. sing. as well as for the indicative. 

In verbs with short penult, and having vowel stems in a-, e-, i-, 583 
and also in the compounds of eo, the imperative-forms in Plautus 
and Terence often shortened the final vowel (cf. § 295); e.g. com¬ 
moda, mond, adi, ahi; especially in colloquial forms; e.g. 

manSdum, tac^dum, mdnesis, vid^sis. 

{P) Future. The future imperative active is distinguished by 584 
a suffix, originally -6d^ In the form which is common to the 
second and third persons, e.g. reg-it-6, and the form for the third 
person plural, e.g. regunto, the -d has fallen ofF, as in the ablative 
case of nouns (cf. § 160. 6). The suffix appears to have been 
simply added to the present indicative forms of the third person 
singular and plural. (The use of this form for the second person 
singular was probably due to -t being a characteristic of the second 
personal pronoun.) The plural second person is formed by ap- 
pending -e (for -es, later -is) as the sign of plurality in this per¬ 
son to a modified form of the singular; e.g. reg-it-6t-e (for rgg- 
it-6d-e). Others (e.g. Schleicher) consider the -tote to be simply 
the demonstrative pronoun doubled (as in the Vedic Sanskrit -tat). 

The passive forms substitute -r for the final -d; e.g. regit-or 585 
for rdgit-od; regunt-or for r6gunt-od. 

The form in -to (for t-od) was apparently at one time also used 586 
as passive; e.g. censento, initianto, in prie-Augustan inscriptions; 
and from deponents; e.g. arbitranto, partiunto, utunto, &c., some 
of which verbs however had once an active voice, of which these 
forms may be relics. 

^ A few instances only are actiially found in Latiii; viz. Festus, 
p. '1'^ob. 14, ‘Si nurus...sacra divis parentum estod’; several in two 
Inscr. ap. Bruns Fontes^ p. 45, ed. 4. e.g. Sei quis sciens violavit dolo 
malo lovei bovid piaclum datod et a[ssesj ccc moltai suntod. The Oscan 
also had this d; e. g. estud, licitud. 
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In Plautus, Cato, and old inscriptions, a form in -mino is sS/ 
(rarely) found for thc znd and 3rd pers. sing. of the imperative of 
deponents; e.g. profite-mino, prsefa-mino, progredi-mino, fru-i-mino. 
One instance of a passive verb denuntiamino is found. This old 
form is formed just like the xnd pers. plur. indicative in -mini. 

3 . Subjuncti-ve Mood. 

The subjunctive is characterised by a lengthened vowel imme- 588 
diateiy before the consonant of the personal suffix. 

Presejit. This vowel is a in the present tense of all verbs, ex- 
cept verbs with a- stems, in which it is e; e.g. reg-a-mus, regamur; 
moneamus, moneamur; audiamus, audiamur; tribuamus, tribua¬ 
mur; but amemus, amemur. Except also some in which it is i; 
viz. sim, sis, &c. from sum; velim, velis, &c. from volo; and the 
compounds of both; e. g. possim, absim, &c. nolim, malim. 

So also (besides the more usual forms) edim, edis, edit, edimus, .sSc^ 
editis, edint (Plaut. esp. in phrase ‘habeo quod edim,’ Gat., Hor.); 
comedim, comedis, comedint (Plaut.), exedint (Plaut.); also from 
duo (an old form of do?^), duim, duis, duit, duint (Plaut., Ter., 
and old law language); interduim (Plaut.); perduim, perduis, per- 
duit, perduint (Plaut., Ter., chiefly in phrase ‘Di te perduint,’ 
which is also used by Cicero); creduis, creduit (Plaut., who has 
also forms from this verb with the more regular a; e.g. duas, cre- 
duas, creduant, accreduas. Gf. fuat, § 722). 

Sum and its compounds had an older fonn siem, sies (see 590 
§ 722), from which sim, sis, &c. are contracted. The -es, -et 
is perhaps only the older form of the personal suffix -is, -it. (But 
comp. Gr. Sansk. sydm.') 

Imperfect and Plnperfect. The long vowel in these tenses is e in 591 
all verbs; e.g. rexissemus, amavissemus, &c. 

Perfeci. The vowel (assumed to have been originally long) is i, 592 
which however, probably from confusion with the completed future, 
is in dactylic poets as often short as long. The pertinent instances 
are as follows: 

Perf. subj. -6ri- dederitis (Enn,); fueris (Hor. in hexam.); 

respueris (Tib.); dederis, credideris, contu¬ 
leris (Ovid). 

^ The forms interduo, Pl. Capi. 694, concreduo, Id. Aul. 577, are 
used apparently as completed futures iiid.; concredui in Pl. Cas. 2. 8.43, 
as a perfect indic. In Phn. II. N. 21. 3. 5, is duitur (comp. fut. pass.?), 
for which duitor (imper. pass.) is usually read. See ^'eue 11. 339; 
Schcill, Leg. XII. tab. reliq. p. 82. 
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-$ri- egerimus, respexeris (Verg.), dixeris (Hor. 
in hexam.). 

Comp. Fut.Ind. -$ri- dederitis, transieritis, contigeritis (Ovid), 
fecerimus (Catuli, in a hendecasyllable), 
dederis, occideris, miscueris, audieris (Hor. 
in hexam.), dederis (Prop., Ov. several 
times). 

-gri- viderimus (Lucr.); videritis, dixeritis 
(Ovid); suspexeris, revocaveris (Verg.); 
vitaveris, detorseris, acceperis, coeperis 
(Hor. in hexam.). 

In Plautus and Terence there appears to be no instance incom- 
patible with the rule of i for perf. subj., i for compl. fut. indic. 
(See Neue ii. 196.) 


The forms for the subjunctive appear best explicable by as- 593 
suming the proper suffix to be i (seen in the Greek optative), which 
vvas contracted with a preceding a to e. Thus amas, ama-i-s, ames; 
amara-s (an assumed indicative, see below, § 610), amara-i-s, 
amares; amavissa-s (an assumed indic.), amavissa-i-s, amavisses 
(or esses for esa-i-s may be supposed to have been suffixed at 
once). But as i suffixed to the present indicative of other vowel 
verbs than those with a stems would have given stili the same form 
when contracted, an a (seen in the Greek subjunctive) was siib- 
stituted in all such cases. The consonant verbs eventiially followed 
this analogy, the forms in i (§§ 588, 589) being either sporadically 
used or (if originally used) only sporadically retained. Sis and velis, 
&c. retain the i, because they have other points of difference from 
the indicative. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

GLASSIFICATION OF INFLEXIONS OF TENSE. 


The inflexions of tense are divi.sible into two classes; viz. those 594 
which are common to several tenses or forms, and those which are 
peculiar to the particular tense. 

The inflexions common to several tenses or forms may be re- 
ferred to three forms of the verbal stem, called the Present stem, 
the Perfect stem, and the Supine stem. 
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Inf,cxions of Tense, 

1. The present stem is very often identical with the verbal 595 
stem, but not iinfrequently is more or less modified. From this 
present stem are formed ali the tenses and verbal forms which 
express incomplete action; viz, both in Active and Passive voice,— 

Indicatin^e. Present, Future, Imperfect. 

Imperati^ve. Present, Future. 

Subjuncti^ve. Present, Imperfect. 

Also the following verbal forms: 

Present Infinitive; 

Present Participle, (none in Passive) ; 

Gerunds and Gerundive. 

2. ThQperfici stem is sometimes identical with the verb-stem 596 
and with the present stem, but iisually is considerably modified. 
From this perfect stem are formed all the tenses denoting com- 
pleted action; viz. in the Active voice,— 

Indicative. Perfect, Completed Future, Pluperfect. 

Subjunctive. Perfect, Pluperfect. 

Also the perfect Infinitive. 

3. The supine stem is always a modification of the verbal stem, 597 
and from it are foimed certain verbal nouns, of which the forms 
called the supines, and the passive past participle, and future parti¬ 
ciple active are generally treated in connection with the verb. 

The past participle passive is used with certain tenses of the 
verb of being^ to form the perfect, pluperfect and future indicative, 
and the perfect and pluperfect subjunctive of the passive voice. 


In accordance with the order of discussion which has been thus 
far followed, the inflexions of the derivative tenses, being nearer to 
the end of the word (§555), will be discussed before the formation. 
of the stem to which they are appended. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TENSES FORxMED FROM THE PRESENT STEM. 


Present. The present indicative is formed simply by suffixing 598 
the inflexions of number and person. The present subjunctive has 
the mood inflexion as wcll. 

Future. The future indicative is in consonant, in i- verbs and 599 
in u- verbs a modified form of the present subjunctive. The first 
person singular is the same: the other persons have long e where 
the present subjunctive has a; e.g. fut. reges, reget; pres. subj. 
regas, regat. In the 3rd pers. sing. act. the final syllable was shoit 
in the ordinary language (§ 152. 7). 

Cato the Censor is said (Quint. i. 7.23) to have written dice, facie, 600 
for dicam, faciam, and so in other verbs. Probably this statement 
refers only to the future indic, not to the present subjunctive. 

This e probably arises from suffixing i (compare the Greek 601 
optative) to the present subjunctive of these verbs; e.g. reg-a-mus, 
reg-a-i-mus, rege-mus; just as amemus, pres. subj. was formed 
(§ 593)* ^ut this formation would not do for a- and e- verbs; 
because in a- verbs such a form (e.g. amemus) is already used for 
the pres. subj.; and in e- verbs, it (e.g. monemus) would be idcn- 
tical with the present indicative. 

Accordingly in a- and e- verbs there is a different mode of 602 
forming the future indicative; viz. by suffixing ib- to the present » 
stem, with the final vowel of which it is contracted; e. g. ama-, 
ama-ib-, amab-; istpers. plu. amab-imus, mon-e, mone-ib-, moneb-; 
ist pers. plur. monebimus. 

A similar future (besides the ordinary form in -am, -es, -et), is 603 
not unfrequently formed from i- stems in early writers (Plautus, 
Terence, &c.); e.g. aperibo, adgredibor (comp. adgredirifor adgredi), 
largibere, opperibor, scibo, &c. But of these forms none are found 
so late as the first century b.c., except ibo, quibo, nequibo, which 
ai*e the only forms in use at any time (with a few doubtful excep- 
tions). Lenibo is also found in Propertius. Veniet (from ven-eo) 
for venibit is found however in the lex Thoria (642 A.u.c.), and 
in Gaius; exiet in Seneca. 
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The verb do has a short penultimate dabo. Its compound reddo 604 
(which iisually has reddam), has reddibo (i.c, red dabo) in Plaut. • 
who has also exugebo, as if from an e- stem exuge-. 

The verb sum and compoimds have apparently merely a different 605 
form of the present for the future; viz. 6r-o, ist pei-s. plur. er-imus 
(compare pres. sumus for gs-um-us). Most philologers consider 
ero, &c. to be for esio, the i being similar to that of the present 
subj. 

Imperfcct. The imperfect indicative has in ali stems a long a 606 
(except in 3rd sing. act. §§ 152. 7. 574) preceding the personal in- 
flexions, and in ali_stems but one (that of 6s-, be) b prelixed to this 
long a. Moreover in ali stems but da- the vowel preceding ba is 
long. 

The long a, which is always found, serves to distinguish the 
imperfect from the future where the forms are otherwise similar; 
e.g. amabamus (for amabaimus), amabimus; monebamus, monebi¬ 
mus; ibamus, ibimus; dabamus, dabimus; 6ramus, grimus. It is 
apparently a sign of past time, and as such is found in the pluper- 
fect also. 

In consonant stems the suffix is -gba-, and this is usually found 607 
also in verbs with i stems; e.g. reg-eba-mus, audi-eba-mus. But 
this long e is not found in eo, queo, and their compoimds, and 
is not unfrequently absent in the earlier language (Plautus, Ter., 
Varr., &c.); e.g. scibam, nescibam, aibam, &c., gestibat, grundl- 
bat, insanibat, mollibat, praesagibat, servibas, stabilibat, venibat. 

.So also, apparently for metrical reasons, in the dactylic poets 
(Catuli., Lucr., Verg., Ovid, Sil., Stat.); e.g. audibant, lenibat, 
saevibat, redimibat, molibar, feribant, 5 cc. 

Probably the suffix was originally the same as the future suffix 6.)« 
of a- and e- verbs with a added, i.e. -ib-a-. The form -eba-, seen 
in consonant and most i- verbs, is difficult to explain. It is gene- 
rally supposed to have been erroneously borrowed from the 
e- stems. 

Imperfect suhjuncti^ve. This tense had the suffix -6r (fbr 6s). 609 
which with the modal suffix e made -6re. The first vowel coalesced 
with a preceding a, e, ori; e.g. reg-6r-emus, tribu-$r-emus, am- 
ar-emus, mon-er-em-us, aud-ir-emus, and caused the omission of a 
preceding i; e.g. capi-, caperem. 

In sum, ^do, volo, fero, and their compoimds, the vowel 6 was 
dropped out; e.g. ist pers. plur. es-sem-us (for 6d-es-emus); vel- 
lem-us (for v6l-er-em-us) ; fer-rem-us (for f6r-6r-em-us). Do has 
daxemus. Sum (as well as 6do) has essemus. 

Essem (from sum) is formed from the imperfect indicative with 610 
the subjunctival suffix i (§§ 588, 589). Thus gsa-i-m becomes 
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esem, the first syllable being lengthened by a double s as a compen- 
satory restilt of the contraction. The imperfect of sum in a some- 
what different form appears to have been iised to form the imperfect 
subj. of regiiiar verbs: e.g. reg- with the imperfect indic, of sum is 
reg-eram: hence reg-era-i-m, regerem. 

The imperati^ve tense suffixes have been already discussed 
(§§ 581-586). 

The present infinitin:e actH^e has the suffix -6r6 (for -6se, §§ 183, 611 
193. 3), in which the first e coalesces with a preceding a, e, or i; 
e.g. reg-6re, tribu-6re; amare, mon-ere, aud-Ire. Cap6re as cap¬ 
erem, § 609. 

In sum, edo, volo, f6ro, and their compounds, the first vowel e 612 
was dropped out, as in the imperfect subj. Hence the infinitives 
nre esse (for edese), velle (for volere), ferre (for ferere). The in¬ 
finitive is generally considered to be the dative or locative case of a 
verbal noun with stem ending in s- or si-; e.g. dicer-e for daikas-ai, 
viver-e compared with Sanskrit jivas-ai. The final e (=ai) would 
be originally long. 

The present injiniti^ve passinse has the suffix i appended to the 613 
stem in verbs, whose stem ends in a consonant or in 1 or in u; e.g. 
reg-i, trihu-i, cap-i (biit fieri from stem fi-; ferri from fer-). In 
other vowel verbs i takes the place of the final e of the active in¬ 
finitive; e.g. aud-ir-i, mon-er-i, am-ar-i. So also da-ri from do. 

A further suffix -6r is foiind appended to these forms (e.g. figier, 614 
amarier, &c.), in old legal inscriptions (not after the S. C. de 
repetundis^ 631 U.C.); and frequentiy in Plautus, Terence, Lucre¬ 
tius, Cicero (in poetry), and not uncommonly in Vergil and Horaee, 
only occasionally in later poets. But the shorter form is more 
common even in the first named poets. In inscriptions it occurs 
first in the S. C. de repetundis (darei, beside atoducier, avocarier). 

The forms in -ier (-arier, -erier, -irier) are probably the original 615 
forms, and arose by the addition of the ordinary passive suffix r in 
the foim -6r to the active infinitive, whose final e took the fonn of 
i before er. The final r was then dropped on account of its ili 
sound after another r (§ 185), and ie contracted to I. Thus 
amare-er, amari-er, amari. 

If the same course had been followed in consonant, and in -i 
verbs, then owing to the pcnultimate vowel of the active infinitive 
being short (e.g. duc6re), the syllable 6r would have recurred (e.g. 
ducerier). The Romans therefore preferred to omit the first 
(§ 28); i.e. to append -ier immediately to the final consonant of 
the stem; (e.g. duc-ier, capier). The only instance of the reten- 
tion of at least some part of the first er is in fer-rier for fererier. 
Analogy afterwards reduced ducier, &;c. to duci. 
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Present Particlple. The siiffix is -enti, nom. sing. -ens; e.g. 6i6 
reg-ens, tribu-ens, audi-ens. Biit in the verb eo and its compounds, 
an older form of the sufhx, viz. -unti, is retained; but the nom, 
sing. is usually -iens. The form nequeuntes (from nequeo) occurs 
once. 

In -a and -e verbs the suffix coalesces with the final stem vowel; 
e.g. amans, monens. 

Gerund and Gerundive. The suffix is -endo-, which as a siib- 617 
stantive is called a gerund, as an adjective, gerundive; e.g. reg¬ 
endum, tribuendum, audiendum; amandum, monendum. 

An older form in -undo (probably for an earlier -ondo), is com- 6iS , 
mon in inscriptions to the end of the 7th century, u.c.; in Plautus, 
Terence, and Sallust; and, after i, and in the words gerundus and 
fenindus, frequently in the MSS. of Gsesar, Cicero, and Livy. 
Some law phrases always (orat least usually), retained the form; 
e.g. rerum repetundarum; familise erciscundae, finibus regundis, de 
jure dicundo. But after u or v the suffix is found only in the form 
-endo (cf. § 213. 4. r). 

Old Futures in -so, -simh 

In the older language, of Plautus and ancient laws and formii- 6ig 
laries, a future indicative in -so (-sso), subjunctive in -sim (-ssim), 
infinitive in -sgre (-ssSre), and pass. indic, in -situr (-ssitur) is 
found. Instances of the indicative and subjunctive active of this 
formation are very frequent. (In some instances it is not ciear to 
which mood the word belongs.) 

I. From verbs ^vith -a stems: amasso (ind.), amassis, amas- 
sint (subj.), appeilassis (subj.), celassis (subj.), coenassit (ind.), 
occceptassit (ind.), reconciliasso (ind.), creassit (subj.), curassis, 
curassint (subj.), accurassis (ind.), decoUassit (ind.), indicasso 
(ind.), indicassis (subj.), invitassitis (ind.), exoculassitis (ind.), 
fortunassint (subj.), irritassis (ind.), locassim (subj.), locassint 
(ind.), mactassint (subj.), mulcassitis (ind.), servassit, servassint 
(subj.), peccasso, peccassis,; peccassit (ind.), and many others. 

Passive: turbassitur (ap. Cic.), mercassitur (Lex. Thor.). 

Infin. Act.: averruiicassere(Pacuv.), reconciliassere, impetrassere 
(four times), oppugnassere (Plaut.), depoculassere (or depeculassere), 
deargentassere, depeculassere (or despeculassere) (Lucii.). 

1 The fullest discussions of tlicse forms are by Madvig {Opusc. ll. 
p. 64 foll.), Liibbert Stiid. Breslau, 1S67), and Neue (ll. 

421 sqq.). 
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2. From verbs cwith -e stems^ presen^ing the vowel: habessit 
(subj.), prohibessis, probibessit (subj.), probibessit, probibessint 
(ind.), cobibessit (subj., Lucr. 3. 444), licessit (subj.). 

3. From verbs fivith ^istems: ambissit, ambissint (Pl. Amph, 

69. 71. ex conj.). 

4. In verbs r^vith consociant or -i stems^ and some (ivith -e 620 
stems^ the -so, -sim is attached immediately to the final stem con¬ 
sonant: 

(a) -e stems: ausim (subj,), noxit (subj.), sponsis (subj.), 
auxitis (subj.), jusso, jussis, jussit (ind.), jussim (subj.). 

Also passive jussitur (Gat.). 

{U) -i stems: faxo (ind.), faxis, faxit (ind. subj.), faxim, faxi- 
mus (subj.), faxitis (ind. subj.) frequently, faxint (subj.), efifexis, 
defexis (ind.), capsis (ind.), capsit (subj.), capsimus (ind.); ac- 
cepso, occepso, recepso (ind.); incepsit, occepsit; injexit (ind.), 
objexim, objexis (subj.); adspexit (subj,), respexis (ind.); rapsit 
(ind.), surrepsit (subj.); excussit (subj.). 

Passive: faxitur (ap. Liv.); and perhaps nanxitur (Fest.). 

(c) Consonant stems: axim, adaxint (subj.), transaxim, axit; 
incensit; excessis (subj.); clepsit (ind.); occisit (ind.); dixis (subj.), 
induxis, adduxit (subj.); comessis (subj.); afflixint (subj,); amissis 
(ind. subj.); empsim (subj.), adempsit (ind.), surrempsit; parsis 
(subj.); rupsit (ind.); serpsit; exstinxit (subj.); taxis (subj.); 
adussit (ind.). 

Of all these forms faxo, faxis, ausim, ausis, almost alone are 621 
found after the time of Terence, who himself has only excessis, 
appellassis besides. But the following other instances occur: cohi- 
bessit (Lucr.); the phrase, di faxint (Gic.); recepso (Gatull.); a 
few infinitives in Lucii.; jusso (Verg., Sil.); and one or two in¬ 
stances in the antiquarians Varro and Fronto. The style of the 
laws, &:c. in Livy and G icero does not of course belong to the age 
of their (real or feigned) recorders. 

These forms are apparently to be explained as a future indica- 622 
tive, subjunctive, and infinitive, fonued by the siiffix s as in the 
Greek future to the stem, a short i or sometimes e of the stem 
being omitted; e.g. leva-, levaso; proliibe-, prohibeso; sponde-, 
spond-so, sponso; faci, fac-so; dic-, dixo. The double s in the 
forms from a- and (a few) e- verbs is either a mode of marking 
the place of the accent, or due to a mistaken etymology, as if the 
form were analogous to amasse from amavisse, &c. Possibly both 
causes may have combined. Moreover a singie s between two 
vowels was in the pras-Augustan language rare (cf. § 191, 193). 
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The subjunctive is formed by the regular suffix i; the infinitive by 
-ere, as in the present infinitive. 

The use of these forms is analogous to that of the forms in 62^ 
-ero» -erim, but is confined to those classes of sentences in which 
those forms differ least from a future indicative, or present subjunc¬ 
tive; viz. (i) the indicative in the protasis (not the apodosis) of 
a sentence; (except faxo, which might be either a simple or com- 
pleted future): (2) the subjunctive in modest affirmations, wishes, 
prohibitions, purpose, and in dependent sentences for the future, 
never for the perfect indicative (as the form in -erim frequently 
is). In ali these classes the English language ordinarily uses an 
incomplete tense (present or future). The infinitives in -sere might 
be taken as either simple or completed futures. 

(The ordinary explanation of these forms, viz.’that e.g. levasso 624 
is for leva-v-eso ( = levavero) has much in its favour; but it meets 
with great difficulties^ in such forms as cap-so, rap-so, proMhesso, 
&c.; and it does not really account for the double s. For levaveso 
would become leva-eso, levaso, levaro; or if it became levav-so, 
as is assumed, it would be contracted into levauso or levuso (le- 
vauro, levuro) not levasso.. Comp. § 94.) 

The verbs arcesso, capesso, facesso, lacesso, are probably (Key, 625 
Lat. Gr. p. 88) similar formations from arcio (i. e. adcio), capio, 
facio, lacio, and have been treated as verb stems, and thus received 
new inflexions of tense and mood. Incesso is probably from in¬ 
cedo ; petesso from peto (pet- or peti-) is also found. 

^ Not removed, I think, either by G. Hermann {Dissertatio de Mad~ 
vigii interpretatione^ Lips. 1S44), or Curtius {de verbi lati ni fut. exact.^ 
Dresden, 1844); or Key {Lat. Gr. § 566, 1209!.); or Schleicher {Vergi. 

Gr. p. 830, ed. 2) ; or Liibbert {ubi supr.). hly view agrees partly with 
Madvig’s (p. 64, 65), and partly with Corssen’s {Ausspr. 11. 37 sq. ed. i. 
See also i. 319, ed. 2). A somewhat different view is given by Merguet 
{Die Entwickclung der Lat. Forntenbildungy 1S70, p. 224). Pott deci- 
dedly rejects the view that these forms are from the perfect, not the 
present, stem {Etytn. Forsch. II. Th. 4 (1870), pp. 269, 272). 

[Gossrau {Lat. Gr. § 174, Anni, i) derives these forms from a perfect 
in -si. Nettleship {Aeademy, 15 July, 1871) has taken (independently) 
a similar view to mine]. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


OF VERB STE.AIS, ESPEGIALLY THE PRESENT STEH. 

A VERB oftcn exhibits a different stem in the present tense from 626 
that which appears to be presumed in the perfect or in the supine. 
The changes, which belong strietly to the formation of the perfect 
or supine themselves, or follow from that formation according to 
the laws of Roman pronunciation, will be found in Ghapters xxiii. 

XXIV. 

Verbs may be divided into consonant verbs and vowel verbs 
according as the present stem ends in a consonant or in a vowel. 

(In the following enumeration the different instances will be 
classified according to the last letter of the verb stem; and some- 
times the perfect and supine added in illustration.) 

i. Consonant verbs. 

1. Most consonant verbs exhibit in the present stem no altera- 627 
tion of the regiilar stem of the verb; e.g. reg-, reg-o; csed-, casd-o, 

&c. 


2. Other consonant verbs exhibit such alteration; 

(a) The stem is redupUcated to form the present tense; e.g. 628 

ggn- (geno old form), gigno for gi-ggno (gen-ni, gSn-itum); sta-, 
sisto (steti, statum); sa-, sgro for s6so (sevi, satum). 

(J)) The radical is lengtbened; e. g. 629 

duc-, duco; dic-, (cf. dic-are, causidic-us), dico; fid-, fido; nuh- 
(cf. prondbus), niiho. (Probably Key is right in supposing the 
radical vowel to be always short, and a long vowel (e.g. scribo, 
ludo, &c.) to be due to the formation of the present stem). 

(c) n is suffixed to the stem of the verb; e.g. to stems cnd- 630 
ing in 

M. tem-, tem-no. 

R. cer-, cer-no; sper-, sper-no; star-, ster-no. In these verbs 
the perfect and supine have the r transposed; cre-, spre-, stra-. 
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A. da-, da-no (old form of do). 631 

I. 11 -, li-no ; qui; si-, si-no ; and its compound pono for posino 
(old perf. posivi, sup. pdsitum). 

So apparentiy frdniscor from frugv-, fruor. Conquin-isco (con¬ 
quexi) may be for conquic-n-isc-o, or may have vowel stem conqui- 
n-isc-o and belong here; sce § 635. 

Festus quotes from Liv. Andr. nequinont (apparently nequTnont) 
for nequeunt; from Ennius prodinunt, redinunt for prodeunt, re¬ 
deunt : he also speaks of obinunt for obeunt, of explenont for 
explent, and of ferinunt, solinunt for feriunt, solent. 

{il) A yiasal is mserted before the final stem consonant; e. g. lo 632 
stems ending in 

P or B. cub-, cumbo (also cuba-); rup-, rumpo. 

C or QV. liqv-, linqvo; vic-, vinco; nS-c-, nanc-isc-or (nactus or 
nanctus). 

G. frag-, frango; pag-, pango (old pago); pug-, pungo (in the 
compounds the stem contains n in all tenses); rig-, ringor; t^g-, 
tango (old tago). In some verbs the nasal is retained in the per- 
fect and dropped only in the supine stem: fig-, fingo (finxi, fictum); 
mig-, mingo (minxi, mictum, also minctum); pig-, pingo (pinxi, 
pictum); strig-, stringo (strinxi, strictum). In other verbs the 
nasal is constant in the vero stem; e.g. jungo, junxi, junctum (from 
jug-, comp. jugum). So ninguit from nigv- (uix). 

D. fid-, findo (fidi, fissum); fud-, fundo (fudi, ffisum); scid-, 
scindo (scidi, scissum); tud-, tundo (tfitudi, tilsum, or tunsum). 
Perhaps also frendo (frendi, fresum) may have fred- for stem (but 
cf. § 168. 3). 

In metior, mensus (properly a vowel verb) the n appears to 633 
have been dropped in the present stem. 

In piso, a collateral form of pinso, the n is dropped in present 
and supine stems. 

{e) sc- (isc) is siiffixed to verbal stems, especially to vowel stems 634 
in -e, and gives often the special meaning of begmning or becomitig. 
This incboatiue form sometimes exists alone, sometimes is iised be- 
sides the ordinary stem, sometimes is found in a compound, but 
not in the simple verb. The perfect and supine, if any, are tlie 
same as those of the ordinary stem (real or assumed). A very 
few stems carry the siiffix -sc- throughout all the tenses. 

To Co 7 iso 7 iant ste 77 is: al- (algre), al-esc-ere; dic-, di-sc-Sro (for 635 
dic-sc-ere), didici; frun-, frun-isc-i (frfinitum); gem- (gemere), 
ingem-isc-ere (ingemui); here- (or ere-), herc-isc-ere (herctum); 
man- (perf. mgmini), commin-isc-i (commentum); pac-, pac-isc-i 
(pactum); pas-, pasc-gre (for pas-sc-ere, comp. Trar-eofiai ); trem- 
(tremgre), contrgm-isc-gre (contrgmui); perg- (pergere^ experg- 
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isc-i (experrectum); vfed- (comp. 6d6re), ve-sc-i (for ved-sc-i); 
vigv- (vivere), reviv-isc-fere (revixi); ulc-, ulc-isc-i (ultum). For 
escit, see § 722. 

Poscgre (poposci); compesc-ere (compescui; comp. pasco) re- 
tain sc throughoiit; miscere (for mig-sc-ere; comp,/xty-j/v/ii) appears 
to contain the same siiffix, but with an -e stem. 

So perhaps conquiniscere, conquexi (see § 672). 

To Vcnvel stems: A, ira-, ira-sc-i (iratum); laba-, laba-sc-ere 636 
(also labaxe); na-, na-sc-i (natum); vespera-, vespera-sc-Ore (ves¬ 
peraverat, Geli.); vetera- (inveterare, tran.), vetera-sc-ere, also 
invetera-sc-6re (intrans., inveterav-, tran. and intran.). 

0 . no-, no-sc-6re (novi). 

E. acO- (acere), ac3-sc-6re (acui), and many others from -e 637 
stems, with perfect in -ui; see §§ 677—680. 

segre- (aegrere, rare), segre-sc-Ore; albe- (albere, rare), albescOre; 
arde- (ardere), exarde-sc-6re (exarsi); auge- (augere), auge-sc-Ore 
(intrans.); calve- (calvere rare), calve-sc-Sre; cane- (c^ere), 
cane-sc-ere; fronde- (frondere), fronde-sc-6re; refrige-, refrigescOre 
(refrixi); flavO- (flavere), flave-sc-Sre; baerO- (bacrere), inbaere-sc- 
6re (inbaesi); bObe- (bObere), bebe-sc-Ore; biime- (bilmere), bume- 
sc-Ore; lacte- (lactere), lacte-sc-ere; live- (livere, rare), live-sc- 
6re(rare); luce- (lucere), illuce-sc-Ore (illuxit); mace- (macere, 
rare), mace-sc-ere; muce- (mucere), muce-sc-ere; splendS-(splend¬ 
ere), splende-sc-ere; turge- (turgOre), turge-sc-6re. 

cre-, cre-sc-Sre (crevi); quie-, quie-sc-ere (quievi); sue-, 
sue-sc-6re, mansuescere, <S:c. (suevi). 

I. dormi- (dormire), obdormi-sc-Ore (obdormivi); oblivl- (comp. 638 
livere, intrans.), oblivi-sc-i; sci- (scire), sci-sc-ere (scivi). 

api-sc-i (aptum); ctipi- (cupOre), concupi-sc-Ore (concupivi); 
fati- (?), fati-sc-ere and fati-sc-i (fessum); faci- (facere), profici- 
sc-i (profectum); gli-, gli-sc-Ore; bi- (comp. M-are), bi-sc-6re; 
nanci- (nanciam, old fut.), nanci-sc-i (nactum); sapi- (sapOre), 
resipi-sc-ere (resipui and rOsipivi). 

For a number of inchoatives formed directly fi-om noun stems 
see in Book III. ( § 978). 

{f, i) The guttiiral is omitted in some stems which probably ^39 
ended in -gv; e.g. conigv-, coniveo (conivi or conixi); flugv-, fluo 
(fluxi, adj. fluxus, siibst. fluctus); frugv-, fruor (fructus); strugv-, 
struo (struxi, structum); vigv-, vivo (vixi, victum). 

Of these coniveo properly belongs to the vowel verbs. 

(/. 2) Other stems varybetween -gv and -g; e.g. stingvo, stingo; 640 
tingvo, tingo; ungvo, ungo; ningvit, ningit. Similarly urgveo, urgeo. 
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(^) In tr^o (traxi, tractum), veho (vexi, vectum), the li re- 641 
presents a fricative guttural, which becomes partially assimilated in 
the perfcct and supine, and is weakened in the present. 

Qj) s is changed, between vowels (according to the general 642 
law, § 193. 3), to r; e.g, ges-, g6ro (gessi, gestum); haus-, haurio 
(hausi, haustum); haes-, haereo (haesi, haesum); quaes-, quaero 
(quaesivi, quffisitum); qu§s-, qu6ror (questus); iis-, tiro (ussi, 
ustum). 

O f these haurio, haereo properly belong to the vowel verbs. 

(;) A few verbs have 11 in present stem, but not in perfect; 643 
the supine appears however to show the effect of 11 (cf. § 705). 

c 61 -(?), percello (perculi, perculsum); pol-(?), pello (pepuli, 
pulsum); tol-, tollo (tetuli); vello retains 11 in perfect (velli, vul¬ 
sum) ; sallo, W/, is a byform of salio (salsum). 

ii. Vowel verbs. 

1. Ferbs steyns endhig in a; 644 

(«) Most of these verbs have the stem ending in a-, and pre- 
seiwe it in ali tenses; e.g. 

Fla-, flare, (flavi, flatum); fa-, fari, (^tus); in which a is 
radical. In na-, nare (navi, natum), the a is constant, but the 
derivative nato shows that a is radical. In stra-, sternere (stravi, 
stratum); tla^, toll6re (tetuli, latum for tlatum); the present-stem 
is consonantal. 

Derivative verbs with a- stcms are very numeroiis; e. g. ama-, 
amare; crea-, creare; nuntia-, nuntiare; leva-, levare, «S:c.; ali 
have perfects in -avi, atum. 

(Z>) Verbs r^vith steyns ending in a-; e. g. 645 

da-, dare, (d6di, datum), but das has a. 

In all other verbs of this class, the final a- combines with the 
initial vowel of the suffixes in tenses formed from the present stem, 
so as to exhibit a; e. g. 

Sta-, stare (st6ti, statum, but sometimes statum) where a is 
radical. cr^pa-, crepare; cuha-, cubare; doma-, domare; frica-, 
fricare; mica-, micare; engca-, enecare, (but neca- usually in simple 
verb); -plica- and -plica- (cf. §§ 677, 688), plicare; seca-, secare; 
sona-, sonare (also sonare); tona-, tonare; v6ta-, vetare; all which 
have perfects in -ui, and most of them usually supines in -itum. 
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Also lava-, lavare (and lav 6 re); juva-, juvare; which vocalise 
and contract the radical v with -ui of the perfect; and contract or 
omit it in the supine (cf. §§ 669, 688). 

(c) In some verbs derivative stems in a are found besides other 646 
derivative stems in e or i; e. g. 

Artare, old artire; Tsullare, later bullire; densare, old densere; 
fulgurare, old ful^rire; impetrare, Impetrire, especially in sacrificial 
languagc; singultare, old singultire; tintinnare, tiutinnire. 

2. Of ^'erbs <ivith stems euding in 0, the only traces are no-, 647 
which has the inchoative suffix in the present tense, noscSre (novi, 
notum), where the root has 6 , comp. nota (subst.), notare, cogni¬ 
tum, &c.; po- (potum), the frequentative pota-, potare being other- 
wise alone in use, 

3. rerbs <ivith stems endmg in u: 

(a) Mosi have stems in u, which however becomes short 648 
before the initial vowel of the suffixes; e.g. acd-, acuere, acuis, 
acdisti, acdas, acuebam, acuerem, &c. The supine has u. (See list 

in § 690.) 

Plu- is apparently contracted for pluv- (plov-), (cf. § 684). 
And the same may be the case with ali: comp, fluo, fluv-ius. 

(b) ruo has ru- in supine of compounds (but rflta (n. pl.) 
according to Varro: see § 691). pu- is found only in adj. putus 
and frequentative putare. 

(f) A few verbs have u vocal in supine, but consonantal usually 649 
(see § 94. 2), in present and perfect. 

loqv-, loqvi (lociitum); seqv-, sSqvi (seciltum); solv-, solvere 
(solvi, solutum); volv-, volvere (volvi,volutum). 

4. rerbs Qvifb stems ending in e (see Pref. p. xcvi.): 650 

(a) Few verbs have the stem ending in e, and these are moiio- 
syllables, where e is radical; e. g. 

dele- (compound), delere; fle-, flere; ne-, nere; -ple, -plere. 

A11 these have perfect and supine in -evi, -etum. 

Other verbs with e (-evi,-etum) have consonantal present stems; 
cre-, crescSre; also cre-, ceruSre; - 61 e-, -olescgre (also aboleo, abolevi, 
abolitum; and adolesco, adultum); qvie-, qviescere; sve-, svescgre; 
spre-, sperngre. 

(b) In most verbs with stems in -e, the e is short, as may be 651 
infcrred from the perfect being in -ui (for -eui), and supine in -itum 
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(old -gtum, cf. § 234. i), which in some verbs was reducedto -tum. 
Contraction with the initial vowel of sufTixes gives e in most forms 
of the present stem; e.g. monere, mones, monemus, monebam, 
monebo, monerem, monetur (mon6t, as amat, audit). In the impera¬ 
tive (and pers. sing. act.) of verbs with short penult, it is in early 
Latin not uncommonly used as short; e.g. tSne (§ 233. 4); e.g. 

mbnS-, monere (monui, monitum), and many others; see 
§§ 677—681. 

cavg-, cavere (cavi for cavui, cavitum contracted to cautum), 
and others; see § 669. 

(c) Many verbs have e (probably 6) in present stem, but drop 652 
it entirely and show consonantal stems in the other parts of the 
verb. (If the vowel had not been dropped, and a perfect in -si or 
supine in -sum had been formed, there would have been a tendency 
in the s to become r. Where -si, -sum follows a vowel now, a 
consonant has been omitted, § 193. 3). 

morde-, mordere (momordi, morsum), and others, in § 666. 

vide-, videre (vidi, visum); sede-, sedere (sedi, sessum); 
prande-, prandere (prandi, pransum). 

arde-, ardere (arsi, arsum); and many others in §§ 672—676. 

{d) Some have a present stem in -e, besides another (older or 653 
poetic) consonantal stem; e.g. 

fervere, fervere ; fulgere, fulgere; dlere, e 7 nit scent^ 61 gre; scatere, 
scatere; stridere, stridgre; tergere, tergere; tueri, -tui; ciere, -cire. 
(Among other forms the ist persons fervo, fulgo, olo, scato, 
strido, tergo, fervimus, &c. appear not to occur.) 

5. Verbs ^vith steyns ending in i: 62^ 

(rt) Some verbs with radical i, and many derivatives have i, 
and retain it through all the tenses; 

sci-, scire; ci-, -cire (also ciere); i-, ire; qui-, quire. In these 
the i is radical. 

audi-, audire; dormi-, dormire; and many other derivatives. 

In all these the perfect is in -ivi, and, in the derivative verbs and 
scio, the supine is in -itum. For the others see § 696. 

(b) Some verbs have i in present stem, but drop it and show 655 
a consonantal stem in other parts; e. g. 

amici-, amicire (amicui, amictum); farci-, farcire (farsi, far¬ 
tum) ; fulci-, fulcire (fulsi, fultum); bausi-, haurire (hausi, haus¬ 
tum); meti- (for menti-), metiri (mensum); ordi-, ordiri (orsum); 
-p6ri-, aperire (apgrui, apertum); reperire (rgpperi, repertxun), 
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and other compounds (Ghap. xxx.); ssepi-, ssepire (ssepsi, sseptum"); 
sanci-, sancire (sanxi, sanctum, rarely sancitum); sarci-, sarcire 
(sarsi, sartum); senti-, sentire (sensi, sensum); v6ni-, venire (veni, 
ventum); vinci-, vincire (vinxi, vinctum). Sep 61 i-, sepelire has 
perfect sepelivi, supine sepultum. (But see Pref. p. c.) 

ori-, oriri (orsum); poti-, potiri show in some tenses a present 
stem either in i or consonantal. (See Chap. xxx.) 

(r) Some verbs have the stem ending in i, which feli away 656 
bcfore i or 6r; and as hnal in imperative, was changed to (or if e 
was the original, remained) e (§ 234. 2). The i is generally dropped 
in the supine stem. 

capi-, cap6re (cepi, captxun); coepi-, coepere (coepi, coeptum); 
faci-, fac6re (feci, factum); fodi-, fodere (fSdi, fossum); fugi-, fug¬ 
are (fdgi, fut. part. fugiturus); gradi-, inf. gradi (gressum); jaci- 
jac6re (jcci, jactum); -lici-, -licere (-lexi, -lectum); mori-, inf 
mori (also moriri, fut. moriturus); pari-, par§re (pep6ri, partum, 
old pres. part. parens); pati-, inf. pati (passum); quati-, quatere 
(-quassi, quassum); rapi-, rapSre (rapui, raptum); -spici-, -spi- 
c6re (-spexi, spectum). 

Two have i in other tenses than those derived from the present; 
cupi-, cupere (cupivi, cupitum; in Lucr. also cupiret); sapi-, sap6re 
(sapivi, resipui and resipivi). 

(J) A few verbs have consonant stems in present, but I stems 657 
in other parts; p6t-, pStfire (p6tivi, p6titum); rud-, rudSre (rudivi); 
quses-, quaerere (quaesivi, quaesitum); arcesso, capesso, facesso, 
lacesso, incesso, all have inf. -ere, perf. -ivi, sup. -itum; tri-, tfirere, 
(trivi, tritum). So ev6no is found for evenio. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

TENSES FORMED FROxM THE PERFECT STExM. 


The suffixes for the tenses formed from the perfect stem; i.e. 658 
for the perfect, completed future, and pluperfect in indicative, and 
perfect and pluperfect in subjunctive, are the same in all verbs; viz. 

Comp. Future -6r-; Pluperf. Ind. -6r-a; Perf. subj. -6r-i; Plu- 
pcrf. subj. -iss-e. The perfect indicative has a suffix -is which 
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however is iiot found in the 3rci pers. sing, and the first pers. plurai; 
in which the same personal suffixes as in the present indicative are 
used. This suffix -is in the first pers. sing. loses its s; in the third 
pers. plurai, being foliowed by a vowcl, changes to -er. 

The perfect infinitive is formed by the suffix is-se. This is 659 
apparently composed of the suffix is- just mentioned, and -se for 
-6se as in the present infinitive. (Gomp. esse from siim, §§ 611, 6ia.) 

The great resemblance of these suffixes to the parts of the verb 660 
sum, which are used to form the same tenses in the passive voice, 
suggests (and the suggestion has been generally adopted) that they 
are identical in origin. 

This theory would give a complete explanation of the pluper- 
fect and the completed future indicative, with the exception that 
the 3rd pers. plurai of the latter has grint instead of grimt, perhaps 
in order to avoid confusion with the the 3rd pers. plur. perfect 
indicative. 

The perfect subjunctive would be explained by assuming as 
the suffix an older form of sim; viz. -6sim, or with the usual 
change, -6rim. 

The perfect indicative and infinitive and pluperfect subjunctive 
seem to require the assumption of a long i being suffixed to the 
perfect stem beforethe respective parts of the verb sum were addedh 
Thus audivissem, audivisse would stand for aud-iv-i-essem, audiv- 
i-esse, rexissem, &c. for rex-i-ssem, &c. 

In the perfect indicative the 2nd pers. sing. e.g. audivisti would 
stand for aud-iv-i-esti (the personal suffix -ti being lost in the 
simple verb sum es), 2nd pers. plu. e.g. audivistis for aud-iv-i-estis; 

3rd pers. plur. e.g. audiverunt for aud-iv-I-6sunt. The 3rd pers. 
sing. may have the simple personal suffixes, or may have been rc- 
duced from a fuller form; e.g. au-divi-est, audivist, audivit. The 
-it is sometimes found long. The first person singular, e. g. audivi, 
may then be for auddv-i-esum, audivism, audivim. And the ist 
person plurai may have had a similar pedigree. 

It must however be observed that the resemblance to the parts 
of the stem es-, on which this theory rests, is in some degree decep- 
tive, for it coiisists largely in personal and modal suffixes, which 
even on another hypothesis might be expected to be the same. And 
the rest of the suffixes is, as has been seen, in some tenses but 
poorly eked out by the simple stem gs. 

The perfect stem when formed by a suffixed v (§ 681), is fre- 661 
quently modified by the omission of the v in ali tenses and persons 

^ The same view is taken and certain Sanskrit forms compared by 
Corssen, Ansspr. i. 614 sqq. cd. 2. 
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and both niimbers, except in the ist pers. sing. and plu., and 3rd 
]iers. sing. of the perfect indicative. The vowels thns bronght toge- 
ther are contracted, (excepting -ie, and sometimes -ii); e.g. ind. 
perf. amasti, amastis, amarunt; pluperf. amaram, &c.; comp. fut. 
amaro, &c.; subj. peif. amarim, &c.; Plup. amassem, &;c.; infin. 
amasse: so flesti, fleram, &c.; and (though here the v omitted is 
radical) mosti, commosti, 8cc. (from moveo), and derived tenses. 

But we have some instances of uncontracted forms; e.g. audie¬ 
ram, &c.; audiero, &c.; audiisti as v^ell as audisti, Scc. And siich 
forms occur not unfrequently from peto, eo, and their compounds. 

Novero (ist pers. sing. ind.) ahvays retains the v. (But cognoro, 
norim, noris, Scc.) And so does the shortened form of the 3rd 
pers. plu. perf. ind. of verbs with a stems; e.g. amavere. The in¬ 
finitive being amare, the perfect, if contracted, would be iiable to 
confusion with it. 

In desino, p€to, eo, and their compounds the omission of v, 662 
usually, (in the compounds of eo almost ahvays), takes place even in 
the excepted persons; viz. in the ist pers. sing. and plural, and third 
pers. sing. of the perf. indicative; e.g. desii, desiit, desiimus. In 
other verbs with -i stems, -iit is sometimes found; -ii hardly ever; 
-iimus never. 

The contracted forms are sometimes found from the above- 
mentioned three verbs; peti (Sen., Stat.); pgtit (Verg., Ov., Lucan, 
Sen., &c.); desit (Sen., Mart.); desimus (Sen. r§dl (Sen.); 

abi, ini (Stat.); It (Ter., Verg., Ov., Scc.); abit (Plaut., Ter., 
Sen.); perit (Lucr., Phoedr., Sen.); adit, obit, redit, &c. 

Apparently irritat, disturbat, are used as contracted perfects in 
Lucretius. 

In the older poets, and occasionally in Vergil and Horaee, in 663 
tenses formed from perfect stems in -s, an i between two ss is omit¬ 
ted and the sibilant written once or twice, instead of thrice; e.g. 
promisse (Cat.) for promisisse ; despexe (Plaut.) for despexisse; sur- 
rexe (Hor.) for surrexisse: consumpsti (Prop.) for consumpsisti; 
dixti (Plaut., and twice or thrice in Cic.) for dixisti; erepsemus 
(Hor.) for erepsissemus; extinxem (Verg.) for extinxissem. 

Percepset for percepisset (Pacuv. ap. C. O/f. 3. 26); faxem, Pl. 
Psenii. 499, are the only instances ofsuchaform from perfects not 
in -si. The latter passage is generally considered corrupt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THE PERFECT STEM. 

The perfcct stem is formed in one of five different ways, some 664 
of which arc peculiar to, or invariably found in particular classes of 
verbs. A 11 are iised vvithout any distinction of meaning. Some 
verbs have two or even more forms of the perfect stem. 

The five ways are: (i) Reduplication; (ii) Lengthening the 
stemvowel; (hi) Suffixing -s; (iv) Suffixing either -u or -v; (v) 
Using the stem of the verb without change. 

In the following enumeration the present stem is added where 
it differs from the verbal stem. All the verbs, whether consonant 
or vowel stems, are arranged under the class to which their final 
consonant belongs: except monosyllabic vowel stems, and u stems, 
which are arranged separately. 

i. Perfect stem formed by reduplication. 

The first consonant of the stem is prefixed with a short vowel, 665 
which is e, if the stem vowel is a or e, and, if not, is the same as 
the stem vowel. In the pras-Ciceronian language the vowel of the 
prefixed syllable appears to have been (always?) e, whatever the 
stem vowel might bc. And Cicero and Caesar are said to have 
used memordi, spepondi, pepugi (Geli. 6 (7), 9). 

If the stem vowel is a, it is changed to e before two consonants, 
to i before one; ae is changed to i. Before siiigle 1 g and 6 be- 
come u. 

If the stem begins with sp, sc, st, the sccond consonant is 
treated as the initial consonant, and the s prefixed to the reduplica¬ 
tion syllable. 

Guttur ais. dic-, (Pr. disc- for dic-sc-), di-dic-i; pare-, p6-perc-i; 666 
posc-, p6-posc-i; pag-, (Pr. pang-; comp. pac-isci), pg-pig-i; pdg-, 
(Pr. pung-), pu-pug-i; tag-, (Pr. tang-), t6-tig-i. 

Dent ais. cad-, cg-cid-i; caad-, cg-cid-i; ped-, pg-ped-i; pend- (also 
pend-e-, intran.), pg-pend-i; scid-, (Pr. scind-), sci-cid-i (old); tend-, 
tg-tend-i; tud-, (Pr. tund-), tii-tM-i (Ennius is said to have used 
contildit). 
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inord-6-, md-mord-i; pend-§- (see above); spond-6-, sp6-pond-i; 
tond-6-, t6-tond-i. 

Nasals. can-, cS-cin-i (but compounds suffix -u, § 679, except 667 
once, oc-cg-cini); man-, mg-min-i; tgn-e-, te-tm-i, quoted from 
Pacuvius and Accius (usually tgn-ui). 

Liquuh. faU-, fg-feU-i; p 61 -, (Pr. peU-), pg-pdl-i; tol-, (Pr. toU-), 
tg-tdl-i (in prse-August. poets; t 61 i in some pra-Ciceronian inscrip- 
tions; usually tilli-). 

curr-, cd-curr-i; pdri-, pg-pgr-i. 

Vovuds. dd-, dg-di; sta- (Pr. sta-), stg-ti; stg- (Pr. si-st-), sti-ti. 


ii. Perfect stem formed by lengthening the stem vowel. 668 
If the stem vowel be a, it is changed to e (except in scabgre). 

Labiah. rdp-, (Pr. rump-), rdp-i; scab-, scab-i; gm-, em-i. 
capi-, cep-i. 

Gutturals. liqiv-, (Pr. linqv-); liqv-i; vic- (Pr. vlnc-), vic-i; 
dg-, eg-i; frdg-, (Pr. frang-), freg-i; Igg-, leg-i (but some com¬ 
pounds suffix s, §673); pag-, (Pr. pang-), peg-i. 
faci-, fec-i; jaci-, jec-i; fdgi-, fug-i. 

Detitals. gd-, ed-i; fud-, (Pr. fund-), fdd-i; 6d-, (Pres. obsolete; 
comp. gdium), 6d-i. 

sgdg-, sed-i; vidg-, vid-i; f6di-, fod-i. 

Nasah. vgni-, ven-i. 

Semiuo^vels. jdva-, juv-i; lava-, (lav- old), lav-i. 669 

cavg-, cav-i; favg-, fav-i; f6vg-, fov-i; mdvg-, mov-i; pavg-, 
pav-i; v6vg-, v6v-i. 

The lengthening of the vowel in the verbs, which have v for 
their final consonant, is probably due to the absorption of a suffixed 
V (§681); e.g. cavi for cav-vi or cavui. In a similar way vici, 
vidi, veni may have arisen from an absorption of a reduplication, 
for vgvini, &c. 


iii. Perfect stem formed by suffixing s. 

If the present stem ends in a vowel, the vowel is dropped before 670 
the suffixed s. None of the verbs whose present stem ends in a have 
their perfect formed by s suffixed. 
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(This suffiX is supposed to be (with the personal suffix) es-i, the 
ancient perfect of the stem $s, and is apparently identical with the 
suffix of the first aorist in Greek.) 

Labials. P. B. carp-, carp-s-i; cl6p-, clep-s-i (old); niib-, 
nup-s-i; rep-, rep-s-i; scalp-, scalp-s-i; scrib-, scrip-s-i; sculp-, 
sculp-s-i; serp-, serp-s-i. 

jiibg-, ju-ss-i (jou-s-i old fonu: probably jubeo is for jovao); 
saepi-, saep-s-i. 

M. A euphonic p is generally inserted before s; m is once 671 
assim ilated. 

com-, comp-s-i; so also dem-, prom-, sdm-; pr6m-, pres-s-i 
(for pren-s-i); tem- (Pr. temn-), temp-s-i. 

Guttiirah. Ic, rc, Ig, rg throw away the guttural before s. 672 

C. QV. coqv-, cox-i; dic-, (Pr. dic-), dix-i; ddc-, (Pr.duc-), dux-i; 
pare-, par-si (also p6-perc-i); so conqvinisco has conquex-i (for 
conquinx-i? comp. mix-tum from misceo). 

Idcg-, lux-i; mulcg-, mul-s-i; torqv6-, tor-s-i. 

farci-, far-s-i; fulci-, ful-s-i; sanci-, sanx-i; sarci-, sar-s-i; 
vinci-, vinx-i. 

-lici-, -lex-i; -spici-, -spex-i. 

G. GV. cing-, cinx-i; fig-, fix-i; fing-, (sup. fic-t-), flnx-i; -flig-, 673 
flix-i; flugv-, (Pr. flu-), flux-i; jung^, junx-i; -Igg- (in compounds 
dilSg-, intelleg-, negl§g-), lex-i (rarely intel-leg-i, neg-leg-i); merg-, 
mer-s-i; ming-, minx-i; emuug-, emunx-i; ningv-, ninx-it; pang- (or 
pag-), panx-i (usuallypegi or p6pigi); ping-, (supine pic-t-), pinx-i; 
plang-, plainx-i; -pung-, -punx-i; r6g-, rex-i; sparg-, spar-s-i; 
stingv-, stinx-i; string-, (sup. striet-), strinx-i; strugv-, (Pr. stru-), 
strux-i,‘ sdg-, sux-i; t6g-, tex-i; tingv-, tinx-i; vlgv-, (Pr. viv-), 
vix-i; ungv-, unx-L 

algd-, al-s-i; augg-, aux-i; frig§-, frix-i; fulgg-, ful-s-i; in- 
dulgd-, indul-s-i; liig§-, lux-i; mulgg-, mul-s-i; conigvg-, (Pr. 
conive-), conix-i; tergg-, (terg- old), ter-s-i; turgg-, tur-s-i; urg6-, 
ur-s-i. 

H. trab-, trax-i; v$li-, vex-i. 

Dentalj, The dental falis away or is assimilated before s, but 674 
the preceding vowel is lengthened (cf. § 191. z, 4). 

T. flect-, flex-i; mitt-, mi-s-i; nect-, nex-i; pect-, pex-i. 
senti-, sen-s-i; quati-, quas-s-i (e.g. concuti-, concus-s-i). 

D, ced-, ces-s-i; claud-, clau-s-i; divid-, divi-s-i; laed-, lae-s-i; 
Idd-, Id-s-i; plaud-, plau-s-i; rad-, ra-s-i; rod-, ro-s-i; trdd-, tril-s-i; 
vdd-, va-s-i. 


14—2 
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ardg-, ar-s-i; ridd-^ ri-s-i; svadd-, sva-s-i. 

Nasah, man§-, man-s-i. 675 

LIquUs, 8cc. veli-, vul-s-i (post-Aiigustan cf. § 683); g6s-, 
(Pr. gfir-), ges-s-i; us-, (Pr. ur-), us-s-i. 

hsesg- (?), (Pr. haere-), hae-s-i; hausi- (Pr. hauri-), hau-s-i. 
(Cf. p. 247 and Preface.) 

SeminjoweL ravi-, -rau-s-i (rare). 


iv. («) Perfect stem foiTned by suffixing u^ (vovvel). 676 

Lahiah. P. B. strgp-, strep-u-i. 

crgpa-, crep-u-i (very rarely -crepavi); cuha-, (Pr. also cumb-), 
cub-u-i (rarely cubavi). 

albe-, (Pr. also albesc-), alb-u-i; hab6-, hab-u-i; lubg-, lub-u-it; 
rubd-, (Pr. alsorubesc-), riib-u-i; s6n6-, (Pr. senesc-), sen-u-i; sorb6-, 
sorb-u-i; stupe-, (Pr. also sttipesc-), stup-u-i; tabS-, (Pr. also 
tabesc-), tab-u-i; tep6-, (Pr. also tgpesc-), tep-u-i; torpfi-, (Pr. also 
torpesc-), torp-u-i. 

rapi-, rap-u-i; rSsipi-, (Pr. resipisc-), r6sip-u-i (also resipivi). 

M. frem-, frSm-u-i; ggm-, ggm-u-i; tr6m-, trgm-u-i; v6in-, 
vdm-u-i. 

doma-, d6m-u-i; timg-, tim-u-i. 

Gutturab. C. frica-, fric-u-i; mica-, mic-u-1 (but dimicavi); 677 
engca., enSc-u-i, (also engc-a-vi); -plica-, plic-u-i, (also pHc-a-vij; 
s6ca-. sSc-u-i. 

acfe-, (Pr also acesc-), ac-u-i; arce-, arc-u-i; dfice-, dfic-u-i; 
d6cS-, doc-u-i; flacce-, (Pr. also flaccesc-), flacc-u-i; jacfi-, jac-u-i; 
lice-, lic-u-it; lic[ve-, (Pr. also licivesc-), lic-u-i; marcg-, (Pr. also 
marcesc-), -marc-u-i; nocg-, n6c-u-i; placfi-, plac-u-i; tace- (-ti- 
cesc-), tac-u-i. 

G. 6gg-, eg-u-i; langvfe-, (Pr. also langvesc-), -lang-u-i; pig§-, 
pig-u-it; rigg-, (Pr. also rigesc-), rig-u-i; vigg-, (Pr. also vigesc-), 
vig-u-i. 

Dent ab. T. m6t-, mess-u-i*^ (old and rare); stert-, stert-u-i; 678 
tgr-, -tgr-u-i (once in Tibuli.; usually trivi). 


^ The siiffix -ui or -vi is supposed by most philologers to be for fui. 
Thus the Umbrian ambre-fust is said to correspond to ambiverit. But, 
if vi and fui are from the same root, they are probably sister forms 
only. 

2 Messui is perhaps a secondary derivative, and stands in the same 
relation to meto, messum that statui does to sto, statum. 
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v6ta-, vgt-u-i (in Pers. once v 5 t-a-vi). 

latg-, (Pr. also latesc-), lat-u-i; obmiitS-, (Pr. obmutesc-), ob- 
miit-u-i; nitg-, (Pr. also nitesc-), nit-u-i; innote-, (Pr. innotesc-), 
innot-u-i; 5port6-, 6port-u-it; panit^-, paenit-u-it; patg-, (Pr. also 
patesc-), pat-u-i; piitS-, (Pr. also putesc-), piit-u-i. 

D. candg-, (Pr. also candesc-), cand-u-i; crCldg-, (Pr. crudesc-), 
criid-u-i; mad6-, (Pr. also madesc-), mad-u-i; pud6-,pud-u-it; sordS-, 
(Pr. also sordesc-), sord-u-i; obsurdS-, (Pr. obsurd-esc-), obsurd-u-i. 

Nasals., Ltquids., Scc. N. -cin-, -cm-u-i (but can-, c§cini); g6ii-, 679 
(Pr. gign-), g6n-u-i. 

s6na-, sdn-u-i; t6na-, tdn-u-i, 

emm$-, emm-u-i; mbnS-^ mbn-u-i; sgne- (Pr. usually sfinesc-), 
sgn-u-i; t6n§-, tSn-u-i; evang- (Pr. evanesc-), evan-u-i. 

L. al-, al-u-i; cdl-, c 61 -u-i; consul-, consul-u-i; mol-, m 61 -u-i; 

61 -, (also 616 -), 61 -u-i; v 61 -, (Pr. inf. velle), v 61 -u-i. 

cal6-, (Pr. also calesc-), cal-u-i; calle-, (Pr. also callesc-),call-u-i; 
coalS-, (Pr. coalesc- intrans.; comp. alo trans.), coM-u-i; d 616 -, d 61 -u-i; 
pallS-, (Pr. also pallesc-), pall-u-i; sil 5 -, (Pr. also sllesc-), sil-iui; 
stddg-, stdd-u-i; valS-, (Pr. also valesc-), vai-u*i. 

evil6-, (Pr. evilesc-), evil-u-i. 

sali-, sal-u-i (rarcly salii). 

R. ser-, s6r-u-i. 680 

are-, (Pr. also aresc-), ar-u-i; car6-, car-u-i; clarS-, (Pr. also 
claresc-), clar-u-i; crebre-, (Pr. crebresc-), crebr-u-i; dur6-, (Pr 
duresc-), ddr-u-i; florg-, (Pr. also floresc-), flor-u-i; horr6-, (Pr. also 
horresc-), horr-u-i; matOre-, (Pr. mataresc-), matdr-u-i; m6r6-, 
m§r-u-i; nigre-, (Pr. also nigresc-), nigr-u-i; parg-, par-u-i; terrg-, 
terr-u-i. 

apgri-, apgr-u-i; 6pgri-, 6p6r-u-i; sari-, sar-u-i (also sarivi). 

S. deps-, deps-u-i: nex-, nex-u-i; p6s-, (Pr. pon-), p6s-u-i; tex-, 
tex-u-L 

censg-, cens-u-i; tors-, (Pr. toiT§-), torr-u-i. 

Semi-vowels. ferv- (also fervS- and ferve-sc-), ferb-u-i (also 
fervi). 

iv. (b) Perfect stem formed by suffixing v (consonant). 63 i 

The consonantal v is sufbxed to vowel stems only (exccpt 
pasco?), and the precedlng vowel is always long. 
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A11 regular verbs with stems in a- or i- (unless otherwise men- 
tioned) have their perfect stem formed in this way. So also 

Labiah. ctipi-, (Pr. cupi-, except once cupiret), cupi-v-i; sapi-, 
(Pr. sapi-), sapi-v-i. 

Deniah. p6ti-, (Pr. pSt-), peti-v-1; rtidi-, (Pr. rM-), rudi-v-i. 

Sibila7it. arcessi-, (Pr.arcess-),arcessi-v-i; capessi-, (Pr.capess-), 
capessi-v-i; facessi-, (Pr. facess-), facessi-v-i; incessi-, (Pr. incess-), 
incessi-v-i; lacessi-, (Pr. lacess-). lacessi-v-i; p6si-, (Pr. pon-), 
posi-v-i (always in Plaut., Ter., also in Cato, Catuli.: for posui 
see § 680); qusesi-, (Pr. quasr-), qusesi-v-i. 

pas-, (Pr. pasc-, for pas-sc-), pa-v-i (cf. § 93. 2). 

MonosyUabic 'vo^.vel ^^erbs : (also oleo, quiesco). 682 

A. s^-, (Pr. s6r-), se-v-i; stra-, (Pr. stern-), stra-v-i. 

0. no-, (Pr. nosc-), no-v-i. 

U. fu- (§ 719), fii-v-i (Plaut. but usually fui); comp. plu- 
(§648), pldvi (also plui). 

E. cre-, (Pr. cer-n-), cre-v-i; cre-, (Pr. cre-sc-), cre-v-i; fle-, 
fle-v-i; dele-, dele-v-i; ne-, ne-v-i; - 61 e- (e.g. abole-sc-o, adole-sc-o, 
otosole-sc-o), - 61 e-v-i;-ple-,-ple-v-i; quie-, (Pr. quiesc-), quie-v-i; 
spre-, (Pr. sper-n-), spre-v-i; sve- (Pr. sve-sc-), sve-v-i. 

I. ci-, (Pr. cie-, also ci-), ci-v-i; i-, (Pr. ind. ist pers. eo), i-v-i; 
li-, (Pr. lin-), li-v-i and le-v-i; qui-, (Pr. ind. ist pers. queo), qui-v-i; 
sci-, (Pr. sci-sc-; besides the regular i verb, scio), sci-v-i; si-, (Pr. 
sin-), si-v-; tri-, (Pr. t6r-), tri-v-i (cf. § 678). 

V. Perfect stem, same as present stem. 68j 

This is freqlient (i) in the compoimds of verbs of which the 
simple has a reduplicated perfect (see Chap. xxx.); (2) by the 
dropping of v, in perfects, in -ivi, -evi, -avi (see §§ 661, 662); 

(3) regularly in verbs with -u stems, which with other, chiefly 
consonantal, stems are here named:— 

Labiah. bib-, bibi; lamb-, lambi. 

Guttur ah. ic-, ici. 

langv-e, langvi (cf. § 669); conigvS-, (Pr. conive-), conivi (also 
conixi). 

Dent ah. T. vert-, vert-i. 

D. -cand-, -cand-i; cild-, cfld-i; -fend-, -fend-i; fid-, (Pr. find-), 
fid-i (probably for f6fid-i); mand-, mand-i; pand-, pandi; pre- 
bend-, prehend-i; scand-, scand-i; scid-, (Pr. scind-), scid-i (sci- 
cid-iold); sid-, sidi-; retund-, retundi. 

prand-e-, prand-i; strid-e-, strid-i. 
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Liquids and Sibilants. 

L. psall-, psall-i; v 61 -, (Pr. veli-), vell-i (rarely vulsi). 

R. verr-, verr-i. 

compgr-i-, compgr-i; repSri-, r6pp6r-i (both probably compounds 
of a perfect p§p6ri), 

S. pins-, (also pis-), pins-i; vis-, vis-i. 

Fo^vels, 

U, vowel and consonant. 

aca-, acu-i; argil-, argu-i; bata-, batii-i; exa-, exu-i; fu-, fu-i 
(in Plautus sometimes fa-vi); gril-, gru-i; imbil-, imbu-i; indti-, 
indu-i; Id-, lu-i; m6tii-, m6tu-i; mina-, minu-i; pld-, plu-i, also 
pliivi; nu-, nu-i; spd-, spu-i; statii-, statu-i; sterna-, stemu-i; sd-, 
su-i; triba-, tribu-i. 

solv-, solv-i; volv-, volv-i. 

ferve-, ferv-i (also ferbui). 

I. adi-, (Pr. ind. ist pers. sing. adeo), adi-i; so iisually the 
compounds of eo; inqui-, (Pr. ind. inquam), inquii; sali-, sal-i-i 
(rare, usualiy salui). 


Among those verbs which have no perfect active in use 685 
the following non-derivative verbs may be mentioned. 

Lahials, giab-. 

Guttur ais, C. fatisc-; gli-sc-; bi-sc-. 
amic-i (see however Chap. xxx.). 

G. ang-; claug-; frig-; ling-; verg-. 

Dentals, D. fid-, (fisus sum); frend-. 
aud-e, (ausus sum). 

Viqmds, f6r-, (Pr. inf. ferre: perfect in use, taii); fiir-; gavid-, 
(Pr. gaud-e-, gavisus sum). 

Fowels, E. vi-e-. 

L ai-, (Pr. ind. ajo); fi-, (Pr. ind. fio). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


OF THE SUPINE STEM. 

The supine stem has a common base with the stem of the past 686 
and the future participles, and that of some verbal siibstantives, to 
which class the supines themselves belong; e.g. supine, ama-t-u-; 
past part. ama-t-o-; fut. part. ama-t-ftro-; subst. denoting agent^ 
ama-t-6r-; denoting action ama-t-ion-. This common base, which 
will be here spoken of as the supine stem, is -t- suffixed to the stem 
of the verb. When the verb-stem ends in a vowel, the vowel is, if 
long, generally retained; if short, almost always changed, (except 
in monosyllables), to i (§ 241), or omitted altogether. A few 
verbs which have a consonant stem, have -it- instead of -t in the 
supine, as if from a vowel stem. When the verb-stem ends in a 
consonant, or loses its final vowel, the -t is, when following certain 
consonants, changed to -s. A few other instances of this softening 
admit of special explanation. 

The verbs here will be classified according as they do or do not 
exhibit a vowel before the supine suffix, and, subordinately to that, 
according to the final vowel or consonant of the verb stem. 

N.B. The supine itself will be here named whenever either supine, 
past participle, or verbal substantive in -tu exists: otherwise such 
other form from the same base, as does exist. 

1. Verbs with a vowel preceding the supine suffix. gg; 

A. I. Verbs having a in supine stem; na- (for ggna? Pr. 
inf. nasci), natum; stra-, (Pr. stem-), stra-tum; tla-, (Pr. toll-), 
la-tum; ama-, ama-tum; and all other verbs with derivative a 
stems. 

frica-, frica-tum (also fric-tum); mica-, -mica-tum; ngca-, 
n6ca-tum (but cf. § 700); s$ca-, secaturus (once). 

2. Verbs having -a in supine stem; da-, da-tum; ra-, (Pr. inf. 688 
reri: for the vowel, cf §668), ratum; sa-, (Pr. s6r-), sa-tum; sta-, 
(Pr. inf stare; also sistfire), sta-tum (but in some compounds 
sta-turus). 
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3. Verbs having -i (for -a) in supine stem; crfipa-, crepi-tum; 
cuba-, (Pr. also cumb-), ciibi-tuin; dbma-, ddmi-tum; -plica-, -plicl- 
tum (also plica-tum); s6na-, soni-tum (sona-turus, once); t6na-, 
tdni-tum (intona-tus, once); v§td-, v6ti-tum. 

In juva-, jd-tum (rarely juva-turus); lava- (also lav-), lau-tum; 
the i is absorbed by the v preceding. 

0. no-, (Pr. nosc-), no-tum; p6-, (whence potare frequentative) 68g 
po-tds; cogn6- (cf. § 647), (so also agno-), cogni-tum. 

U. I. Verbs having u in supine stem; acd-, acd-tum; argd-, 690 
argd-tum; dild-, dild-tum; exii-, exd-tum; gld- (Pr. gluta-, fre¬ 
quentative) gld-tus, adj.; imbd-, imbd-tum; indd-, indu-tum; metd-, 
metd-tum (Lucr. once); mind-, minu-tum; -nd-, nd-tum (abnui¬ 
turus in Sali.) ; spu-, spd-tum; statd-, statu-tum; sd-, sd-tum; 
tribd-, tribd-tum; tu- (Pr. tue- usually), td-tum. 

Ibqv-, locd-tum; seqv-, s€cd-tum; solv-, solu-tum; volv-, volu¬ 
tum. 

fru- (for frugv-) has rarely fruitdrus (usually, fruc-tum). 

2. Verbs having -u in supine stem; rd-, ru-tum, (but rdtum 691 
according to Varr.; fut. part. is rui-tdrus); pu-, (whence pdtdre 
frequentative), pd-tus (adj.); clu-, (almost always clue-), -cldtum 
(incldtus). 

E. I. Verbs having -e in supine stem; cre-, (Pr. cem-, also 692 
Pr. cresc-), cretum; dele-, dele-tum; fe-, (Pr. feta-, frequentative), 
fe-tus (adj.); fle-, fle-tum; ne-, ne-tum (Ulp.); -ole- (Pr. obs-, ex- 
olesc-),- 61 e-tum; -ple-, ple-tum; quie-, quie-tum; sve-, (Pr.svesc-), 
svetum; spre-, (Pr. spem-), spre-tum. Perhaps also fer-re, fre-tus. 

2. Verbs having -g in supine stem; v$g€-, veg6-tus (adj.); 693 
vi6-, viS-tum (Hor., but vie-tum Ter. Lucr.). 

3. Verbs having i (for -g) in supine stem; ab 61 e-, ab 61 i-tum; 
cali-, cali-turus; cari-, cari-turus; d 61 i-, d 61 i-turus; exercg-, exerci¬ 
tum; babg- (and compounds debS-, praebfi-), babi-tum; jacg-, jaci¬ 
turus; licg-, lici-tum; lube-, Idbi-tum; mgrg-, mgri-tum; mis6rg-, 
misSri-tum (rarely misertum); m6ng-, moni-tum; nocS-, n6ci-tum; 
parg-, pari-turus; pigg-, pigi-tum; placg-, placi-tum; pudg-, pudi¬ 
tum; s 61 g-, soli-tum; tacS-, taci-tus (adj.); terrS-, terri-tum; valS-, 
vali-turus; vSrg-, v6ri-tum. Sorbg- has subst. sorbi-tio. 

cavS-, cavi-tum (old: usually cau-tum); favS-, fau-tum (for favi- 694 
tum; cf. favitor Plaut.). So also f6vg-, fo-tum; m6vg-, mo-tum; 
vgyg-, votum. 
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I. (i) Verbs having -i in supine stem; audi-, audi-tum; and 695 
others which have -ivi in perfect, except those in § 655. 

blandi-, blandi-tum; largi-, largi-tum; menti-, menti-tum; moli-, 
moli-tum; parti-, parti-tum; poti-, poti-tum; sorti-, sorti-tum. 

sanci-, sanci-tum (sanc-tum more frequently); p6ri-, p§r-itus, 
adj. (but in comp. -per-tum); opperi-, opperitum (also oppertum); 
obii vi-, oblitum (for oblivitum) probably has stem in i. Perhaps 
also pinsi- (usually pins-), pinsi-tum (see Ghap. xxx.). 

ciipi-, cdpi-tum; pgti-, (Pr. p6t-), p6tl-tum; quaesi-, (Pr. quaer-), 
quaesi-tum; rfidi-, (Pr. rdd-), rudi-tum; tri-, (Pr. t6r-), tritum; 
arcessi-, (Pr. arcess-), arcessi-tum; so also lacessi-tum, capessi-tum, 
facessi-tum. 

(2) Verbs having -i in supine stem; ci-, (Pr. cie-), ci-tum 696 
(sometimes -ci-tum); i-, (Pr. ind. eo), i-tum); li-, (Pr. lin-), li¬ 
tum; qui-, (Pr. ind. queo), qui-tum; si-, (Pr. sin-), si-tum. 

fugi-, fugi-tum; elici-, elici-tum (but illici-, iUec-tum, &c.), 
mdri-, mori-turus; ori-, ori-tdrus (sup. or-tum); pari-, pari-turus 
(sup. par-tum); posi-, (Pr. p6n-), p6si-tum. 

Consonant stems . . al-, ali-tum (more usually al-tum); frgm-, 697 
fr6m-i-tum; gSm-, g6m-i-tum; gen- (Pr. gign-), g$ni-tum; m 61 -, 
m 61 -i-tum; strSp-, str6p-i-tum; v6m-, v6m-i-tum). In Columella 
(no where else) pecto has pectitum. 

[Of these supines in -itum from consonantal stems, alitum is a 698 
post-Augustan form, used perhaps to distinguish the participle of 
aI6re fi‘om its use as the adjective al-tus. A like cause may be 
given for the form molitum, to distinguish from multus; fremitum, 
gemitum, vomitum would, without the i, have to lose their charac- 
teristic m (fren-tum, gen-tum, von-tum), or assume the ugly fonns 
fremptum, gemptum, vomptum (cf. § 70). And gemitum, genitum, 
would in the former case become identical. Genitum is probably 
fi'om g6na- (comp. gna-sc-or); and strepitum may have had a pre- 
sent stem strepa- once. Comp. the words in § 688. Ali have per- 
fects in -ui.] 


ii. Verbs with a consonant preceding the supine 699 
suffix. 

1. Verbs which retain -t-. 

Labials. P. carp-, carp-tum; clgp-, clep-tum; rep-, rep-tum; 
riip-, (Pr. rump-), rup-tum (rumptum, Plaut.); scalp-, scalp-tum ; 
sculp-, sculp-tum; sarp-, sarp-tum; serp-, serp-tum. 
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api-, (Pn api-sc-), ap-tum; capi-, cap-tain; rapi-, rap-tum; 
saepi-, ssep-tum. 

B. glub-, glup-tum; niib (Pr. nilb-), nup-tum; scrib-, scrip-tum. 

M. gm-, em-p-tum; tem-, (Pr. temn-), tem-p-tum. 

Guttur ais. After a preceding consonant (except n), the guttural 700 
usualiy falis away. 

C. Qv. Coqv-, coc-tum; dic-, (Pr. dic-), dic-tum; duc-, (Pr. 
ddc), duc-tum; here- (? Pr. herciscere), herc-tum; ic-, ic-tum; 
liqv-, (Pr. linqv-), -lic-tum); vic-, (Pr. vine-), vic-tum. 

frica-, fric-tum (also frica-tum); enSca-, en6c-tum; seca-, sec¬ 
tum (also sgeaturus). 

arcg-, arc-tum or ar-tum; ddeS-, doc-tum; misce-, mix-tum 
(for misc-tum? but cf. § 635: in MSS. often mis-tum); torqvS-, 
tor-tum. 

amici-, amic-tum; farci-, far-tum; fulci-, fui-tum; sanci-, sanc¬ 
tum (also sanci-tum); sarci-, sar-tum; vinci-, vlnc-tum. 

faci-, fac-tum; jaci-, jactum; nanci-, (Pr. nanci-sc-), nanc-tum 
or nac-tum; -spici-, -spec-tum. 

G. GV. (For stems ending in -Ig-, -rg, see § 706); ag-, ac- 701 
tum; cing-, cinc-tum; fig-, (Pr. and Perf. fing-), fic-tum; -flig-, 
-flic-tum; flugv-, (Pr. flu-), fluc-tus subst., also fluxus adj.; frag-, 

(Pr. frang-), frac-tum; frig-, fric-tum; frugv-, (Pr. fru-), fruc¬ 
tum; fung-, func-tum; jung-, junc-tum; Igg-, lec-tum; ling-, lic¬ 
tum; mig-, (Pr. ming- and mej-), mic-tum and minc-tum; -mung-, 
-munc-tum; pag-, (Pr. pang-), pactum; pig-, (Pr. and Perf. ping-), 
pic-tum; plang-, planc-tum; pung-, punc-tum; rgg-, rec-tum; 
rig-, (Pr. ring-), ric-tus subst.; stingv-, stinc-tum; strig-, (Pr. and 
Perf. string-), stric-tum; strugv-, (Pr. stru-), struc-tum; silg-, suc¬ 
tum; tag-, (Pr. tang-), tac-tum; tgg-, tec-tum; tingv-, tinc-tum; 
ungv-, unc-tum; vigv-, (Pr. viv-), vlc-tum. 

augg-, auc-tum; lugS-, luc-tus subst. 

-lici-, -lec-tum (except elici-tum). 

H. trah-, trac-tum; vgh-, vec-tum. 

Dent ah. See §§ 707, 708. 702 

tend-, ten-tum (also tensum; probably the supines of tendo and 
teneo are mixed); comSd-, comes-tum (rarely). 

Nasah^ Ltquids^ 703 

N. Can-, can-tus subst.; -man-, e. g. commin-isc-, commen-tum. 

tSng-, tentum; vSni-, ven-tum. 
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L, al-, al-tum; c 61 -, cul-tum; consul-, consul-tum; occul-, 
occul-tum; vol- (Pr. inf. velle), vultus, subst. expression, 

addle (Pr. adolesc-), adul-tum (see Chap. xxx.). 

sali-, sal-tum; sep 61 i-, sgpul-tum. 

R. c6r-, (Pr. cern-), cer-tus adj. (also cre-, cre-tus); s6r-, -ser¬ 
tum (also serta, n. pl. garlauds). 

6ri-, or-tum (cf. § 696); ap6ri-, aper-tum; pari-, par-tum. 

S, deps-, deps-tum; f6s-, (Pr. fgri-^?), fes-tum (e. g. infes-tus, 704 
manifes-tus) ; ges-, (Pr. ger-), ges-tum; pas-, (Pr. pasc-), pas-tum; 
pis-, pis-tum; qu6s-, (Pr. qu6r-), ques-tum; tex-, tex-tum; ds-, (Pr. 
dr-), us-tum; tors-, (Pr. torre-), tos-tum. 

hausi-, (Pr. hauri-), haus-tum; pcsi-, (Pr. pon-), pos-tum (some- 
times). 


2 . Verbs with t suffixed: but softened to s by the 705 
influence iisiially either of a preceding dcntal, or of two consonants 
of which the first is a liquid. A vowel preceding -sum is ahvays 
long. (Other cases are but few; and the sum may be partly due 
to the active perfect (if any) having -si, as it has in all these ex- 
ceptional cases, except censui, and there the s of the stem is perhaps 
a substitute for an earlier t.) 

Lahials, lah-, lap-sum; jdhg-, jus-sum (for j 6 v 6 -, jousum?). 

prem-, pres-sum (for pren-sum). 

Gutturals. The guttural usually drops out. 7^^ 

C. QU. pare-, par-sum. 

mulc 6 -, mul-sum. 

G, fig-, fixum (but fictum in Varr. Lucr.); flugv-, (Pr. flu-), 
fluxus adj. (fluc-tus subst.); merg-, mer-sum; sparg-, spar-sum. 

mulgg-, mid-sum; tergg-, ter-sum. 

Dentals, The dental either drops out, the preceding vowel 707 
being therefore lengthened, or is assimilated. N.B. All dental stems 
have -sum (see § 702). 

^ Fferire seems a suitable verb to which to refer infestus and mani¬ 
festus, confestim; (comp. also festinare); and festus itself is in meaning 
allied to ferias, which Festus (p. 85) derives a feriendis victimis; comp. 
foedus ferire, to strike a kargai/i, The differing quantities of e are how- 
ever noticeable in this last etymology. Fendere, to which these foims 
are often referred, both ought to make, and does make, fensus, not 
festus. 
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T. flect-, flexum; m6t-, mes-sum; mitt-, mis-sum; nect-, nexum; 
nict-, (Pr. nit-), nixum or nl-sum; pect-, pexum (in Columella, pecti¬ 
tum); -plect-, -plexum; vert-, ver-sum; iit-, il-sum. 

fatg-, fas-sum. 

menti-, (Pr. meti-), mensum; senti-, sen-sum. 

fati, (Pr. fatisc-), fes-sus adj.; pati-, pas-sum; quati-, quas-sum. 708 

D. cad-, ca-sum; csed-, cae-sum; ced-, ces-sum; claud-, clau¬ 
sum; cild-, cil-sum; divid-, divi-sum; gd-, e-sum (rarely comes-tum, 
from comSd-); -fend-, -fen-sum; fld-, fi-sum; fid-, fissum; frend-, 
fres-sum or fre-sum; fud-, (Pr. fund-), ffi-sum; Ised-, laesum; lild-, 
Itl-sum; mand-, man-sum; 6d-, -osum (e.g. per-osus, exosus); pand-, 
pan-sum or pas-sum; pend-, pen-sum; plaud-, plau-sum; prehend-, 
prehen-sum; rad-, ra-sum; rdd-, ro-sum; scand-, scan-sum; scid-, 
(Pr. scind-), scis-sum; tend-, ten-sum (also ten-tum); trild-, tril- 
sum; tud- or tund-, tu-sum or tun-sum. 

arde-, ar-surus; aud-e-, au-sum; gavid-e-, (Pr. gaude-), gavi¬ 
sum; morde-, mor-sum; pende-, pen-sum; prande-, pran-sum; ride-, 
ri-sum: sgde-, ses-sum; sponde-, spon-sum; suade-, sua-sum; taed-e-, 
tae-sum; tonde-, ton-sum; vide-, vi-sum. 

ordi-, or-sum; fodi-, fos-sum; gradi-, gres-sum (ad-gre-tus is 
said to have been used by Ennius). 

Nasals,, Liquids,^ Scc. 

N. mane-, man-sum. 

L. -cell-, -cul-sum; fall-, fal-sum; pell-, pul^sum; sali-, sal¬ 
sum; veli-, vul-sum. 

E. curr-, cur-sum; verr-, ver-sum. 

S. cense- (perhaps adenvatlve fi^om census), cen-sum; haese- (?) 

(Pr. haere-), hae-sum. 

hausi- (Pr. hauri-), hau-silrus (also haus-tum, see p. 247). 

Many verbs have no supine or other ^vords of this for.mation 
in use. 


The supines are respectively the accusative and ablative (or in 710 
some uses apparently the dative), of a verbal noun in -u. They are 
called respectively active supine, or supine in -um, and passive supine 
or supine in -u. 
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From this so-called supine stem are formed, as has been said, 
the future participle active by suffixing -aro-, sing. nom. -arus (m.); 
-ara (f.), -arum (n.); and the past participle passive, by suffixing the 
ordinary case endings of the second class; e.g. sing. nom. -us (m.), 
-a (f.), -um (n.). 

These participles, in the appropriate gender and number, are 
iised in the nominative case with the finite tenses of the verb sum, 
and in the accusative as well as the nominative with the infinitive of 
the same verb to supply the place of certain tenses for which there 
is no special form. The future participle thus supplies additional 
future tenses in the active voice especially in the subjunctive: the 
past participle supplies the perfect tenses of the passive voice, whe- 
ther the passive voice have a strictly passive meaning, or, as in 
deponents an active or reflexive meaning. 

A few instances are found in which the real formation of these 7 
compound expressions appears to have been forgotten. Thus 
Gracchus is said to have used the expression “Credo ego inimicos 
meos hoc dicturum” (for dicturos); Valerius Antias to have written 
“Aruspices dixerunt omnia ex sententia processurum” (Geli. 1. 

7. 10). 

For the future infinitive passive issometimes used a combination 
of the supine in -um and the passive infin. of eo, viz. iri. imper- 
sonally; but Plautus has (Rud. 1242), “Mi istsc videtur prceda 
praedatum irier;” and Quintii, ix. 2. 88, “Reus parricidii damna¬ 
tum iri videbatur.” 

From Claudius Quadrigarius is quoted “hostium copias iri 
occupatas futurum ” (for occupatum iri). (Geli. i. 7. 9.) 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OF THE TRADITIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


As the ordinary classification of verbs is often referred to, it 712 
may be convenient here to give a brief account of it. It is as old as 
Charisius at least, who wrote probably in the fourth century after 
Christ. 

Verbs are generaliy divided according to their form into fonr 
classes, called Conjugations. 

The four conjugations are distinguished by the vowel which 
immediately precedes re in the infinitive mood; which in the ist 
conjugation is a: in the sccond eL in the third not usually be- 
longing to the stem: in the foiirth I. 

The distribution of the verbs among these conjugations is as 
follows. 

I. First conjugation contains ali vowel verbs, whose stem ends 
in a; as am-o, I loue^ infin. ama-re. 

II. Second conjugation contains all vowel verbs whose stem 
ends in e; as mone-o, I advise^ infin. in 6 ne-re. 

III. Third conjugation contains all verbs whose stem ends in 
a consonant, or in u, or a variable i (called i above, § 656); as 

r6g-o, I rule^ infin. r6g-6re. 

tribu-o, J assign, infin. tribu-gre. 

capi-o, 1 take, perf. cep-1, infin. cap6-re. 

IV. Fourth conjugation contains all vowel verbs whose stem 
ends in i, as audi-o, I hear^ infin. audi-re. 

^ i. e. e according to the ordinary doctrine : but see §§ 650—652. 
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The following are the regular fomis of the perfect and supine 713 
in the several conjugations according to the ordinary description. 

In the ist conjugat ion the regular perfect is formed by the* 
addition of vi to the stem, the regular supine by the addition of 
tum, e.g. ama-vi, ama-tum. 

The exceptions are few: two verbs do, sto have a reduplicated 
perfect dedi, stSti: two others, jdvo, l^vo, lengthen the stem vowel 
e.g. (juvi, lavi): the others add ui to the stem, the final a being 
omitted; e.g. crepa-, cr 6 p-ui. None form the perfect in si or i 
simple. None form the supine in sum. 

In the 2nd conjiigation the regular perfect is formed by the 
addition of ui to the stem, the regular supine by the addition of 
itum, the final stem vowel e being omitted, as mone-, mon-ui. The 
exceptions are mimeroiis, and of ali kinds: the larger number add- 
ing si. jNIany have the supine in sum. 

In the 3rd conjugat ion all the forms are much used, some 
having even the long characteristic vowel of the other three conju¬ 
gations, e.g. sterno, stravi; sperno, sprevi; tero, trivi. These are 
clearly instances of a vowel stem in the perfect and supine super- 
seding a consonant stem. 3 Iany have the supine in sum. 

In the 4th conjiigation, the regular perfect is formed by the 
addition of vi and the regular supine by the addition of tum to 
the stem; e.g. audi-vi, audi-tum. The exceptions are few; one 
lengthens the stem vowel (v 6 ni-o, veni): one simply adds the per- 
sonal inflexions (comperi-o, comp 6 r-i). Three have perfect in ui; 
viz. aperio, operio, and salio, nine have perfect in si. Two, viz. 
eo and cio, have short i in supine. None form the perfect by re- 
duplication, except perhaps reperi-o, repp 6 r-i. Several have supine 
in sum. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


EXAMPLES OF THE COxMPLETE INFLEXIONS OF 
VERBS. 

Ix this chapter are given specimens of the complete inflexions 
of verbs: first, of the tenses fonned from the present stem; second- 
ly, of the tenses formed from the perfect stem; and lastly of the 
verbal nouns, which have the same base as the so-called supines, 
and assist in supplying defective tenses. 

For the present stem the different persons in each number are 
given in fiill, of one consonant verb (r6go), and of one verb (amo) 
belonging to the class of vowel verbs which is most numerous, and 
has inflexions most different from consonant verbs, viz. a stems. 
Specimens, less full, of four other classes of vowel stems, viz. in u, 
i, i and 6 are given on pp. 228, 229. The omitted forms can be 
easily supplied by comparison with the fonns of rego and amo. 

The tenses formed from tlie perfect stem and the verbal nouns 
classed under the supine stem have the same inflexions generally, 
whatever be the verbal stem, except so far as regards the formation 
of the perfect and supine stems themselves. And the differences in 
the formation of these do but very partially coincide, as has been 
seen (ch. xxiii. xxiv.), with the classification of verbal stems. 
The specimens given on pp. 230, 231 are therefore only an arbitrary 
selection of the most striking sorts. 


15 
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Present Stem. 

Consoyimit Conjugatlon. 



Active Voice. 

Passive Voice. 



Present. 



Indic. 

Subjunc. 

Indic. 

Subjunc. 

Sing. I. 

r§g-o 

rgg-am 

rgg-6r 

rgg-ar 

2 . 

reg-is 

reg-as 

reg-gr-is 

reg-ar-is 

3 - 

reg-it 

reg-at 

reg>it-ur 

reg-at-ur 

Plur.i. 

reg-im-ds 

reg-am-us 

reg-im-ur 

reg-am-dr 

2 . 

reg-it-is 

reg-at-is 

reg-iniin-I 

reg-amin-I 

3 - 

reg-imt 

reg-ant 

reg-unt-ur 

reg-ant-ur 



F uture. 


Sing. I. 

rgg-am 


rgg-ar 


2 . 

reg-es 


reg-er-is 


3 - 

reg-§t 


reg-et-ur 


Plur.i. 

reg-em-us 


reg-em-ur 


2 . 

reg-et-is 


reg-emin-i 


3 * 

reg-ent 


reg-ent-ur 




Imperfect. 


Sing. I. 

reg-eb-am 

r6g-er-em 

rgg-eb-ar 

rgg-gr-ex 

2 . 

reg-eb-as 

reg-er-es 

reg-eb-ar-is 

reg-er-er-is 

3 . 

reg-eb-at 

reg-er-6t 

reg-eb-at-ur 

reg-er-gt-ur 

Plur.i. 

reg-eb-am-us reg-er-em-us 

reg-eb-am-ur 

reg-er-em-ur 

2 . 

reg-eb-at-is 

reg-er-et-is 

reg-eb-amin-i 

reg-er-emin-i 

3 - 

reg-eb-ant 

reg-er-ent 

reg-eb-ant-ur 

reg-er-ent-dr 



Imperative Mood. 




Active. 

Passive. 

Present. 

, Sing. 2. 

reg-g 

reg-grg 


Plur. 2. 

reg-it-g 

reg-imin-I 

Future. 

Sing. 2) 

r§g'it-o 

rgg-it-6r 


Plur. 2. 

reg-it-6t-§ 

(none) 


3 - 

reg-unt-o 

reg-unt-6r 


Verbal Noun-Fonns. 


Infinitive (Present) 
Participia (Present), Nom. 

Nom. ) 
Acc. I 


Gerund 


Active. 

r6g-er-§ 

r6g-ens 

rgg-end-um 

&c. 


Gerundive 
nom. masc. 
sing. 


Passive. 

rgg-i 


> rgg-end-us 

J &c. 


7 M 
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Present Stem. 

Principal Vo^vel Conjugatton. 


Active Voice. 

Passive Voice. 


Present. 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Sing. I. am-o 

am^m 

am-or 

am-er 

2. am-as 

am-es 

am-ar-is 

am-er-is 

3. am-at 

am-gt 

am-at-ur 

am-et-ur 

Plur. I. am-am-us 

am-em-us 

am-ara-ur 

am-em-ur 

2. am-at-is 

am-et-is 

am-amin-I 

am-emin-x 

3. am-ant 

am-ent 

am-ant-ur 

am-ent-ur 


F uture. 


Sing. r. am-ab-o 


am-ab-or 


2. am-ab-is 


am-ab-er-is 


3. am-ab-it 


am-ab-it-ur 


Pliir. I. am-ab-im-tis 


am-ab-im-ur 


2. am-ab'it-is 


am-ab-imin-i 


3. am-ab-unt 


am-ab-unt-ur 



Imperfect. 


Sing. I. am-ab-am 

ani-ar-6m 

am-ab-ar 

am-ar-3r 

2. am-ab-as 

am-ar-es 

am-ab-ar-is 

am-ar-er-is 

3. am-ab-at 

am-ar-6t 

ani-ab-at-ur 

am-ar-et-tir 

Plur. I . am-ab-am-us 

1 am-ar-em-iis 

am-ab-am-ur 

am-ar-em-ur 

2. am-ab-at-is 

am-ar-et-is 

am-ab-amm-i 

am-ar-emin-I 

3. am-ab-ant 

am-ar-ent 

am-ab-ant-ur 

am-ar-ent-ur 


Imperative Mood. 



Active. 

Passive. 

Present. Sing. 2. 

am-a 

am-ar-6 

Plur. 2. 

ain-at-§ 

am- 

amin-i 

Future. 

am-at-o 

am-at-6r ' 

Plur. i 

am-at-ot-e 

(noi:ie) 

3 - 

am-ant-o 

am-ant-6r 


Verbal Noun-Forms. 

Active. Passive. 

Infinitive Present. ain-ar-6 am-ar-i 

Participle Present Nom. am-ans 

Scc. 


Genind. 


Nom.) 
Acc. S 


am-and-um 

&c. 


Gei*undive) 

nom. masc. > am-and-us 

sing. ) &c. 
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Present Stem. 0 //x-r Vo^wel Coyijugatlons. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present. 


Sing. I. trib-u-o 

cap-i-o 

aud-i-o 

mgn-e-o 

2. trib-u-is 

cap-is 

aud-is 

mon-es 

3. trib-u-it 

cap-it 

aud-it 

mon-gt 

Plur. I. trib-u-im-iis 

cap-im-us 

aud-im-us 

mon-em-iis 

2. trib-u-it-is 

cap-it-is 

aud-it-is 

mon-et-is 

3. trib-u-unt 

cap-i-unt 

aud-i-unt 

mon-ent 


F uture. 


Sing. I . trib-u-am 

cap-i-am 

aud-i-am 

mon-eb-o 

2. trib-u-es 

cap-i-es 

aud-i-es 

mon-eb-is 

8:c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 


Imperfect. 


Sing. I . trib-u-eb-am 

cap-i-eb-am 

aud-i-eb-am 

mon-eb-am 

2. trib-u-eb-as 

cap-i-eb-as 

aud-i-eb-as 

mon-eb-as 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 


Subjunctive Mood. 



Present. 



Sing. I. trib-u-am 

cap-i-am 

aud-i-am 

m6n-e-am 

2. trib-u-as 

cap-i-as 

aud-i-as 

mon-e-as 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

8:c. 


Imperfect. 


Sing. I. trib-u-6r-em 

cap-gr-em 

aud-ir-em 

mSn-er-em 

2. trib-u-6r-es 

cap-gr-es 

aud-ir-es 

mon-er-gs 

6cc. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 


Imperative Mood. 



Present, 



Sing. 2. trib-u-6 

cap-g 

aud-i 

mgn-e 

Plur. 2. trib-u-it-6 

cap-it-g 

aud-it-g 

mon-et-e 


Future. 



Sing. 2 1 i^rib-u-it-o 

cap-it-o 

aud-it-o 

mon-et-o 

Plur. 2. trib-u-it-6t-e 

cap-it-ot-g 

aud-it-6t-e 

mon-et-ot-g 

3. trib-u-unt-o 

cap-i-imt-o 

aud-i-imt-o 

mon-ent-o 


Verbal Noun-Forms. 


Inf.Pr. trib-u-gr-e 

cap-gr-e 

aud-ir-e 

m6n-er^e 

Part.Pr. trib-u-ens 

cap-i-ens 

aud-i-ens 

m6n-ens 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

Scc. 

Gerund. trib-u-end-um cap-i-end-um 

, aud-i-end-um 

m6n-end-um 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

8cc. 
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Present Stem. Other Fowel Conjugations. PASSIVE VoiCE. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present. 


Sing. I. trib-u-6r 

cap-i-6r aud-i-6r 

mgn-e-gr 

2. trib-u-Sr-is 

cap-gr-is aud-ir-is 

mon-er-is 

3. trib-u-it-ux 

cap-it-ur aud-it-ur 

mon-et-ur 

Plur. I. trib-u-im-ur 

cap-im-^ aud-Im-ur 

mon-em-ur 

2. trib-u-imin-i 

cap-imin-i aud-imin-i 

mon-emin-i 

3. trib-u-unt-ur 

cap-i-unt-dr aud-i-unt-ur 

mon-ent ur 


Future. 


Sing. I. trib-u-ar 

cap-i-ar aud-i-ar 

mon-eb-gr 

2. trib-u-er-is 

cap-i-er-is aud-i-er-is 

mon-eb-gr-is 

&c. 

&c. &c. 

&c. 


Imperfect. 


Sing. I. trib-u-eb-ar 

cap-i-eb-ar aud-i-eb-ar 

mon-eb-ar 

2. trib-u-eb-ar-is 

cap-i-eb-ar-is aud-i-eb-ar-is 

mon-eb-ax-is 

&c. 

&c. Scc. 

&c. 


Subjunctive Mood. 



Present. 


Sing. I. trib-u-ar 

cap-i-ar aud-i-ar 

mgn-e-ar 

2. trib-u-ar-is 

cap-i-ar-is aud-l-lu:-is 

mon-e-ar-is 

&c. 

&c. &c. 

&c. 


Imperfect. 


Sing. I. trib-u-6r-6r 

cap-gr-gr aud-ir-gr 

mon-er-gr 

2. trib-u-6r-er-is 

cap-gr-er-is aud-ir-er-is 

mon-er-er-is 

&;c. 

&c. &c. 

&c. 


Imperative Mood. 



Present. 


Sing. 2. trib-u-gr-d 

cap-gr-g aud-ir-g 

mgn-er-g 

Plur. 2. trib-u-iinin-i 

cap-imin-I aud-imin-i 

mon-emin-i 


Future. 


Sing. 2) 

3) 

cap-it-gr aud-it-gr 

mon-et-gr 

Plur. 3. trib-u-unt-dr 

cap-i-unt-gr aud-i-unt-gr 

mon-ent-5r 


Verbal Noun-Forms. 


Infin. Pres. trib-u-i 

cap-i aud-ir-i 

mgn-er-i 

Gerundive, trib-u-end-us cap-i-end-iis aud-i-end-us mon-end-us 

&:c. 

<Scc. 6cc. 

&c. 
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Perfect Stem. 



Active Voice. 

Present Verb 

Perfect " 



stem, stem. 

STEM. 



I. RediipUcation. 




I. tang- tag- 

t6-tig- 



2. pend-(or pend-g-) p6-pend- 



3. mord-6- mord- 

md-mord- 



II. Letigthenhig of stem-^voweL 

Suffixes of tense, mood, person, 

4. ag- 

eg- 

appended to Perfect stem. 

5. juv-a- juv- 

jUv- 



6. vid-6- vid- 

vid- 

Indi catH'e. Suhj uncth'e. 

7. cap-i- cap- 

cep- 


Comp. 

III. Addition of -S-. 


Perfect. 

-i 

F ut. Perfect. 

-gr-o -gr-im i Sing. 

8. carp- 

carp-s- 

-is-ti 

-gr-is 2 

9. com- 

com-p-s- 

-it 

-gr-it 3 

IO. rgg- 

re-x- 

-im-us 

-gr-im-us i Plur. 

11. miilg-^- malg- 

mul-s- 

-is-tis 

-gr-it-is 2 

12. lS8d- 

l8e-s- 

-gr-unt 

-gr-int 3 

13. quat-i- 

quas-s- 



14. haur-i- haus- 

ban-s- 


Pluperfect. 

IV. (a) Addition of 

-U-. 

Indicathz 

-e. Subjunctiz>€. 

15. d6m-a- ddm- 

dom-u- 

-gr-am 

-is-sem i Sing. 

16. mon-g- mon- 

mon-u- 

-gr-as 

-is-ses 2 

17. tex- 

tex-u- 

-6r-at 

-is-sgt 3 


-er-am-us -is-sem-us i Plur. 

(Ji) Addition of 

-V-. 

-6r-at-is 

-is-set-is 2 


-gr-ant 

-is-sent 3 

18. am-a- 

ama-v- 



19. fle- 

20. sue-sc- sue- 

fle-v- 

sue-v- 


Infnitiz^e Perfect. 

21. aud-i 

audi-v- 


-is-se 

22. p6t- 

peti-v- 



23. sin- si- 

si-v- 



V. IVithout change of stem. 



24. tribu- 

tribu- 



25. solv- 

solv- 



26. vert- 

vert- 



27. flnd- fid- 

fid- 




717 
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Supine Stem. 


Present Verb Supine 
stem. stem, ste.m. 


I. tang- tag- 

tac-t- 

2. pend- (or 

pen-s- 

pend-6-) 


3. mord-6- mord- 

mor-s- 

4. 5 ,g- 

ac-t- 

5. juv-a- juv- 

jil-t- 

6. vid-§- vid- 

vi-s- 

7. cap-i- cap- 

cap-t- 

8. carp- 

carp-t- 

9. com- 

com-p-t- 

10. r§g- 

rec-t- 

II. mulg-e- mulg- 

mul-s- 

12. Ised- 

l 3 e-s- 

13. quat-i- quat- 

quas-s- 

14. baur-i- haus- 

bau-s- 


15. dom-a- dom- dom-it- 

16. m6n-6- mdn- m6n-it~ 


17. tex- tex-t- 

18. am-a- ajna-t- 

19. fle- fle-t- 

20. sue-sc- sue-(?)sue-t- 

21. aud-I- audl-t- 

22. p6t- p6ti-t- 

23. sin- si- si-t- 

24. tribu- tribii-t- 

25. solv- solil-t- 

26. vert- ver-s- 

27. find- fid- fis-s- 


• Noun suffixes appended to Supine stem. 
Active Voice. 

Future participle. 

-ilr-us(m.), -ilr-a(f.), -iir-uia(n.).sing.nom. 
&c. &c. &c. 

Future inpnitive. 

_ w / ^ x{ esse 
-iirus(-a,-um)| 

Supines. 

-um, i-e. accusative case of verbal noun 
with u- stem. 

-il, i. e. ablative, or sometimes dative, 
case of same. 

Passive Voice. 

Past participle. 

-us (m.), -a (f.), -um (n.). sing. nom. 
(Scc. &:c. &c. 


With this participle in the proper gender 
and number are used certain tenses of the 
verb sum, I am, in order to form the per- 
fect tenses of the passive verb, viz. 

Indicati^ve. Subjunctinje. 

Gomp. 



Perf. 

f'ut. 

Perf. 


-us (-a, -um) 

sum 

§ro 

sim 

I Sing. 


6ris 

sis 

2 


est 

6rit 

sit 

3 

-i (-se, -a) 

sumus grimus 

simus 

I Plur. 

estis 

gritis 

sitis 



sunt 

6runt 

sint 

3 


-us (-a, -um) 
-i (-80, -a) 


Pluperfect. 


Indic. 

Subjunc. 


6ram 

essem 

I Sing. 

eras 

esses 

2 

erat 

esset 

3 

eramus 

essemus 

I Plur. 

gratis 

essetis 

2 

erant 

essent 

3 


Perf. pass. infinitive. 
-us (-a, -um) esse 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


INFLEXIONS OF THE VERB sum, I am, AND COM- 
POUNDS. 

The tenses, &c. of the verb of hehig are partly from the root 7^9 
es, whence es-um, Gr, (for €V/i/), and partly from the root fu- 
(whence fio), Gr. 

N.B. The parts of- tenses not here given are quite regular. 

Subjunctl^ve. 

Indicatinje. usual fonu. old forms. 


Present Sing. i. 

s-um, I am 

s-im s-i-em 

fu-am 

2. 

6s, Thou art 

s-is s-i-es 

fu-as 

3 - 

es-t, He is 

s-it s-i-St 

fu-at 

Plur. I. 

s-um-us, IVe are 

s-im-us 


2. 

es-t-is, Te are 
s-unt, Tbey are 
gr-o, 1 shall be 
er-is, Thou <wilt be 

s-it-is 


3 * 

Future Sing. i. 

2. 

s-int s-i-ent 

fu-ant 

Plur. 3. 

er-unt 

usual forms. 

Imperf. Sing. i. 

er-am, I vvas 

es-sem 

f-6r-em 

Perfect Sing. i. 

fM-l^Ivvasoxhavebeen fu-6r-im 


2. 

fu-is-ti 

fu-er-is 


3 - 

fu>it 

fu-6r-it 


Plur. I. 

fu-im-us 

fu-er-!m-us 


2. 

fu-ls-ti-s 

fu-er-!t-is 


3 - 

Gomp. Fut. 

fu-lr-unt 

fu-er-int 


Sing. I. 
Plur. 3. 

fu-6r-o, 1 shall have been 
fu-er-int 


Pluperf. Sing. i. 

fu-er-am, / had been 

fu-is-sem 



Imperativae. 

Future Sing. 2 and 3. es-t-o 

Plur. 2. es-t-ot-g 
3. s-unt-o 

Injinitiv'e. 

Past, fu-is-s6. Future. f6-r6 or futurus essS, 

or fuissS. 

Participle. 

Present. (s-ens or ens) only in Future, fut-fir-us, -a, -um. 

compounds. 


Present Sing. 2. Ss, be 
Plur. 2. es-t-$ 


Present. es-sS. 
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Es in pres. ind. is always long in Plaut., Tcrence. 72C 

When est came after a vowel or m, tlie e was omitted both in 72* 
speaking and writing (nata st, natum st, oratio st). So e.g. in Cicero, 
and (according to L. Mulier) always both in scenic and dactylic 
verse. The same was not unfrequently the case with es after a 
vowel, and perhaps after m also; e.g. nacta’s, lignum's. In the 
comic writers a short final syllable in s also coalesces with est; e. g. 
factust, opust, similist, for factus est, opus est, similis est; occasioii- 
ally with es; e.g. nactu’s, similius, for nactus es, similis es. (Ritschl.) 

An old form for the fut. indic, was escit, escunt; (apparently an 722 
inchoative form). It is found once in Lucretius. 

The form for the pres. subj. siem, xc. (§ 590) is frequent in 
Plautus, Terence, and early inscriptions; Cicero speaks of it as used 
in his time (Orat, 47, § 157). Fuam, &c. is also frequent in Plautus 
and other scenic poets, except Terence, who like Vergil uses it once 
only. The compounds occasionally ha ve -sies, -siet, -sient. 

The_ perf. and tenses formed from it are in Plautus occasionally 723 
favit, fuverit, &c. So also Ennius has fuisset (ap. Geli. 12, 4, 3). 

Like sum are inflected its compounds, viz. absum (perf. abfui or 724 
afui), adsum or assum (peif. adfui or aifui), desum (de-est, de-eram, 

&c. pronounced dest, deram, &c.), insum, intersum, obsum, prae¬ 
sum (3rd pers. sing. praest), prosum (prod- before a vowel; e.g. 
prod-es, prod-ero), subsum, supersum. Of these adsum and pra- 
sum alone have a present participle absens, praesens. 

Possum, I can, compounded of pdte sum, usually retains the 725 
t before a vowel (e.g. p6t-es, pot-est, potestis, pot-ero, poteram), 
but assimilates it before s (e.g. possumus, possunt, &c.). The 
imperf. subj. is pos-sem, inf. posse (in Plaut. potessem, or potissem, 
potesse), perf. ind. potui (for potivi, the perfect of an active form 
of potior: comp. posivi, posui). It has no participle, potens being 
used merely as an adjective, ponverfuh Possiem, possies, 3 :c. later 
possim, possis, <Scc. are frequent in Plautus and Terence. 

The full forms, potis sum, es, est, eram, ero, sim, &c. are found 
in prac-Augustan poets; especially potis est in Terence, Lucretius, 
and once in Vergil; pote fuisset once in Ter. Potis and pote are 
also used as direct predicates vvithout the verb. 

Potestp, possitur, poteratur, are qnoted as used occasionally 
with passive infinitive in early writers (Pacuvius, Cael. Ant. 5 cc.). 
Potestur also in Lucr. 9. loio. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

INFLEXIONS OF SOME IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Malo 726 




Nolo 

(Ma-volo 

Jndicafl^ve Mood. Do, 

Volo, 

(Ne-volo), 

for mag-volo). 

Present Tense. gi^e. 

be vjillhtg. 

be unwiUing. 

prefer. 

Sing. I. do 

v 61 o 

nolo 

m^o 

2. das 

vis 

non vis 

mavis 

3. dat 

vult 

non vult 

mavult 

Plur. I. damus 

voldmus 

nolumus 

maldmus 

2. datis 

vultis 

non vultis 

mavultis 

3. dant 

vdlunt 

nolunt 

malunt 

Future Sing. i. dabo 

vdlam 

(not used) 

(not used) 

2. dabis 

v 61 es 

noles 

males 

Imperf. Sing. i. dabam 

volebam 

nolebam 

malebam 

Perf. Sing. i. dgdi 

vdlui 

nolui 

m^ui 

Subjunctive Mood, 




Pres. Sing. i. dem 

veiim 

nolim 

malim 

Plur. I, demus 

vSlimus 

nolimus 

malimus 

Imperf. Sing. i. darem 

vellem 

nollem 

mallem 

Imperative, 




Pres. Sing. 2. da 


noli 


Plur. 2. date 


nolite 


Future Sing. 2. dato 


nolito 


Plur. 2. datote 


nolitote 


3. danto 


nolunto 


hijinitive. 




Present. dare 

velle 

noUe 

maUe 

Future. datvLrus esse 




Participle. 




Present. dans 

vdlens 

nolens 

(not used) 

Gerund. dandum 

volendum 



Gerundive, dandus 




Perfect. datus 





Of these verbs do alone has a passive voice. The forms der and 727 
demur are not actually found anywhere. 

For the subjunctive forms duim, &c. see § 589. 

In pros-Aiigustan language the 3rd pers. sing. and and pers. plural was 728 
volt, voltis. In conversational language si vis, si vultis became sis, suitis. 

For non vis, non vult Plautus has fi^equently nSvis, nSvult; on the 
other hand, for nolis, nolit, nolint, nollem he has sometimes the fu 11 forms 
non velis, &c. He has also mavolo, mavolet, mavelim &c., ma* 
vellem. 
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Also in Plautus frequently mavolo (once also in Terence), mavdlet, 
maveiim, mavelis, mavelit, inavelleni. 


Eo (stem i-). 

Fio 

(used as pas¬ 
sive of facio), 

, Edo, 

Fero, 

Feror, 

go. 

become. 

eat. 

bear» 

be borne. 

go 

fio 

edo 

fero 

ferdr 

Is 

fis 

edis or es 

fers 

ferris 

it 

Iit 

edit or est 

fert 

fertiir 

imus 


edimus 

ferimus 

ferimur 

Itis 


editis or estis 

fertis 

ferimini 

6unt 

fiunt 

edunt 

fenmt 

feruntur 

ibo 

fiam 

edam 

feram 

ferar 

ibis 

fies 

edes 

feres 

fereris 

ibam 

fiebam 

edebam 

ferebam 

ferebar 

ivi 

factus sum 

edi 

tuli 

latus sum 

4 am 

fiam 

edam or 6dim 

feram 

ferar 

6amus 

fiamus 

edamus or 

feramus 

feramur 

irem 

fierem 

edimus 

ederem or essem ferrem 

ferrer 

i 

fi 

ede or es 

fer 

ferre 

ite 

fite 

edite or este 

ferte 

ferimini 

Ito 


edito or esto 

ferto 

fertor 

itote 

gunto 


editote or estote 
edunto 

fertote 

ferunto 

fenmtor 

ire 

fieri 

edere or esse 

ferre 

ferri 

itfirus esse 

factum iri 

esurus esse 

latfirus esse 

latum iri 

iens 

G. euntis 

eundum -di -do 

faciendus 

edens 

esilrus 

edendus 

ferens 

latfirus 

ferendus 



-eundus (in comp.) 

factus latus 

Ambio is the only conipound of eo, which is inflected regularly like 730 
a verb of the fourth conjug. 

Futurus sim, fore, futurus esse, frequently supply the place,of parts of fio. 731 

Fierem, fieri, in Plautus and Terence often have the stem i long. 

Of the compounds with prepositions the following forms occur: con¬ 
fit, confieret, confierent, confieri; defit, defiunt (Geli.), defiet, deflat, defieri; 
ecfieri; infit; interfiat, interfieri; superfit, superfiat, superfieri. 
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In the passive we find estur for editur (3 pres. ind.), and essS- 732 
tur (once in Varr.) for §d6retur (3 pers. imperf. subj.). The con- 
tracted forms are also found from comSdo, and some (exest, exesse, 
exesset) from ex6do. 

QuSOj nequ§o have forms like eo, but have no imperative or 733 
gerund. A participle nequeuntis is quoted once from Sallust. For 
the form nequinont, see § 631. Only the present indic, and subj. 
are at all frequent. 

Quis and quit (pres. act.) are only used after non, as non quis 
(for nequis), nonquit (for nequit). With the passive infinitive 
there are a few instances in carly writers of passive forms, quitus 
sum, quitur, queatur; nequita est, nequitur. Queatur also in Lncr. 

I. 1045. Cf. § 725. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

LIST OF DEPONENT VERBS. 

The following vcrbs are used as deponents. Sometimes they, 734 
especially the past participle, are used in a passive as well as an 
active sense. Instances of this are here mentioned. Sometimes the 
deponent use is exceptional, and the active form with corresponding 
passive usual. Siich deponents have here the name of the authors, 
who use them, simply appended. A few rare words are omitted. 
Compounds also are usually omitted. 

Adjiltari (Pac., Afran.; adjdtare Plaut., Ter.); addlari (adulare 
Lucr., Cic. poet.); seuiulari; altercari (altercare Ter.); alucinari; 
ampullari; ancillari (old); apisci {pass, once, Plaut.; so adeptus 
Sali., Ovid, &c.; indipiscere Plaut.); apricari; aqdari; arbitrari 
(^pass.^ Plaut., Cic. once; arbitrare Plaut.); architectari; argumen¬ 
tari; argdtari; aspernari; assentiri (alsoandassentirefrequent 
in Cic., also Ov., Tac.); assentari; auctionari; aucupari (aucupare 
scenic poets); augurari (augurare, Plaut. &c., Verg.; auguratus 
pass,,^ Cic., Liv.); auspicari (auspicare early writers: auspicatus 
pass,,, Ter., Cic., Liv.); auxiliari; bacchari; bauban; bellari 
(Verg.); blandiri (eblanditusCic.); calumniari; calvi; cavil¬ 
lari; causari; circulari; comissari; comitari (^passl^e Lucr., Ov., 
Plin.; pass.part. frequently Cic., Liv. &c.; comitare Ov.); com¬ 
mentari (^pass,part, Cic.); comminisci {pass, part, Ovid); commh- 
nicari (Liv.); comperiri (Ter., Sali.); experiri {pass, part. Cic., 
Liv. frequently, Tac.); contionari; conflictari (rarely as/?^7Jj.; con¬ 
flictare Ter.);'conari; consiliari; conspicariSali.); contechnari; 
contemplari (contemplare Plaut. often); conviciari; convivari; cri¬ 
minari {pass. Cic.; criminare Plaut.); cunctari {pass. part. impers. 
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Tac.); despicari {pass, part. Plaut., Ter.); digladiari; dignari 
(dignare Att., Gic. poet.; pass. part. Cic., Verg.); ddmmari; elu- 
cubraJd (rare); gpulari; exgcrari {pass.part, Cic.); expergisci; fabri¬ 
cari (Plaut., Com., Cic., Tac.; pasi. C^intil?; part.pass, Ov., Liv., 
Suet., Tac.; fabricare Hor,, Ov., Sen. &c.); fabulari; famulari; 
fateri {pass, Cic.?); confiteri (^part, pass, Cic., Sen., Quint., &c.); 
profiteri {part, pass. Ov., Sen.); fatisci (Lucr.); fengrari {part. 
pass. Plaut., Ter., Scievol.; fenerare Ter,, Sen., Plin,, 3 :c.); feriari; 
fluctuari (Liv,, Sen.j fluctuare Plaut., Gorn., Cic,, Verg.); fari 
(effatus pass. Gic., Liv.); frtlmentari; frunisci (old); frui; frustrari 
{pass. Sali., pass. part. Veli.; frustrare once Plaut.,); frtiticari (Cic.; 
fruticare Gol., Plin.); fungi (perfimctumCic.); filrari; gesti- 
cdlari; gloriari; gradi; graecari; grass^i; gratificari; gratari; 
gratulari; gravari; hariolari; heluari; hortarii; hospitari; jachlari; 
imaginari; \rca\,lx\ {pass. part. Cic. pOet., Ov., Quint.); infitiari; 
injilriari; insidiari; interpretari {pass. part. Cic., Liv,, &c.); 
jocari; irasci; jurgari (?Hor., jurgare Ter., Cic.); juvenari; labi; 
laetari; lamentari; largiri; latrocinari; lenocinari; libidinari; li¬ 
ceri; licitari; lignari; Idqvi; liicrari; luctari (luctare Enn., Plaut., 
Ter.); lildificari (ludificare and pass. Plaut. often); Ifixtiriari 
(usually luxuriare); machinari {part. pass. Sali.); mandflcari (old); 
materiari; mederi; medicari (medicare more common); meditari 
{pass. part. Plaut., Gic., Liv., Tac.); mendicari (Plaut,; oftener 
mpdicare); mentiri {pass.part. Ov., Quint., Plin.; ementitus pass. 
Cic.); mercari {pass. part. Prop., Plin.); mgreri, to deser%^e (fre- 
quent; rarely to ear 7 i; mgrere just the reverse; of the compounds 
emerere, commerere are more frequent than the deponent forms); 
metari {part. pass. Hor., Liv.); metiri {part. pass. Cat., Cic.); 
minitari (minitare Plaut. rarely); minari (interminatus pass. Hor.); 
mirari; misgrari; misgreri (miserere Lucr.; cf. ch. xxx.); modgrari 
{pass. part. Gic., Sali.); modulari {pass. part. Ov., Suet., &c.); 
moechari; moliri; mori; mdrari (morare Plaut. rarely); morigerari; 
miinerari (also munerare); murmurari (rare; commurmurari Cic.); 
miltuari {pass.part. Plin.); nancisci (/«/., nanciam Gracchus); 
nasci; naucfilari (Mart. once); nSgotiari; nictari (Plin., nictare 
Plaut.); nidulari (Plin. once); niti (enisum est impers. Sali.); 
nixari (Lucr.); nilgari; nundinari; niltricari (also nutricare); 
nutriri (Verg. once; usually nutrire); obHvisci {pass. part. Verg., 
Prop.); obsidiari; bdorari; ominari (abominatus pass. Hor., Liv.)’ 
dperari; dpinari (opinare Enn., Pacuv.; pass.part. Gic.); 6pitu- 
lari; opperiri; opsonari (Plaut., opsonare usually); ordiri (exorsus 
Plaut., Gic., Verg.); Oriri; oscitari (also oscitare); osctilari; 
oriari; pabiilari; pacisci {pass. part. Cic., Liv.); palari; palpari 
(Plaut, Hor., also palpare); pandiculari; parasitari; partiri (par- 

^ ^ In form frequentative : the simple verb in the ard pers. (hOrituri 

is quoted from Ennius. r \ f 
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tire Plaut., Lucr., Sali., pass. part, Gic., Liv., Verg., &c.; disper¬ 
tire, impertire iisually); pasci, of animals (sometimes pascgre; 
frcquently pascens; depasci pass, Cic. once); pati; ptoocinari; 
pgcillari; percontari; pgrggrln^i; periclitari (^pass, part, Cic. 
once); philosophari (philosophatum pass, hnpers, Plaut. once); 
pignerari, take in pledge; pigrari (pigraris a fut, perf, Lucr.); 
pisc^i; -plecti (amplectere, complectere rare; pass, part, rare); 
polliceri {j>ass, part, Ov.); pollicitari; populari (populare Verg., 
pass, Liv., pass, part. often); potiri (potire, to put in posses sion,, 
Plaut. once); praedari; praemiari (rare); praesagiri (once Plaut.; 
praesagire is usual); praestolari; praevaricari; precari; procari 
(rare); proeliari; proficisci; prooemiari; puniri (Cic.; usually pu¬ 
nire); quadruplari; queri; radicari; ratiocinari; recordari; refra¬ 
gari; reliquari; reri; rimari; ringi; rixari; ructari (Varr., Hor.; 
usually ructare); rusticari; sacrificari (Varr.; sacrificare usually); 
sciscitari; scitari; scortari; scrutari (^part. pass. Sen.; perscrutare 
Plaut.); scurrari; sectari (rarcly pass.] insectare Plaut.); sSqui 
{pass. Com. once; obsecutum impers, Plaut.); sermocinari; 
solari; sortiri (sortire Enn., Plaut., pass. part. Cic., Prop.); spa¬ 
tiari; speculari; stabulari (stabulare Verg., Stat.); stipulari; 
stomachari; svaviari (or saviari); subsidiari; suffragari (suffragare 
old); suppetiari; suspicari {pass. once Plaut.); testificari {part, 
pass. Cic., Ov.); testari (testatus, and compounds often passive, 
Cic., Ov., Qnint.); tricari (once extricari Plaut.; usually extricare, 
intricare); tristari; trutinari; tuburcinari; tueri {pass, Varr.; tu¬ 
tusalmost ahvays; tuere rare and old); tutari {pass.\ Plaut., 
Cic. rarely); tumultuari {pass. h?ipers. Ter., Caes., Liv.; tumul¬ 
tuare Plaut.); ulcisci (j)ass. Sali, once; pass. part. Liv.); urinari; 
ilti (the active ut6re in Cat. &c.); vadari {part. pass. Plaut. once); 
vagari (vagare old); vaticinari; velificari (velificare Prop., Plin. 
once; part. pass. Juv.); velitari (Plaut.); venari; venerari (vene¬ 
rare Plaut.; part, pass. Verg., Hor.); verecundari; vSreri; vergi 
(Lucr., Lucan); vermiculari; verminari (also verminare); versari; 
vesci; vilicari old (vilicare Cic. once); vitiilari. 

The following are used as past participles in the same sense as 735 
the active inflexions. 

adultus; cenatus; coalitus (Tac.); concretus; conspiratus (Caes., 
Suet); conflagratus (Com.); deflagratus (Gic.); eventum (subst); 
fluxus; inveteratus; jilratus (conjuratus); nupta; occasus (post, 
ante, ad, occasnm solem Plaut.); osus (Sen., exosus, perosus often 
genemlly); placitus; potus (also pass^\ praeteritus (of time and 
the like); pransus (Cic., Liv., Hor.); qvietus (reqvietus Liv., Sen., 
&c.); svetus (and comp.); tacitus. 
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LIST OF VERBS, WITH THEIR PERFECTS, SUPINES. 

&c. 

The following list contains ali verbs of the Latin language, with 736 
certain exceptions, which exceptions are— 

1. AU verbs with a- or i- stems, which have their pres. infini¬ 
tive in -are, -ire (-ari, -iri), perf. in -avi, -ivi (-atus, -itus, sum), 
and supine in -atum, -itum, (Lists of both, tolerably complete as 
regards i- stems, will be found in Book III.) 

2. Ali verbs with e- stems, which have perfect in -ui, biit no 
supine. (They are generally intransitive, and are namcd in 
Cb. XXII.) 

3. Most inchoatives, which either have no perfect or supine, or 
one of the same form as the simple verb. (They are all named 
either in Gh. xx. or Book III.) 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions. But such are 
named as differ from the form of the simple verb in perfect or 
supine, or which agree with it in having a reduplication in the 
perfect. 

5. A few verbs, with e- or i- stems, which have no perfect or 
supine, are given in an appended list at the end of the chapter. 

The supine is not much uscd, but is here mentioned wherever it 
or a perfect participle is laiown, as this is similarly formed. 

N. B. Where the English translation as given here, whether 737 
with or without a preposition, allo^vs of the immediate addition of 
an object, the verb is transitive (though it may perhaps also be 
intransitive), e.g. arcesso, send for; laedo, hurt^ are'transitive. Wjiere 
it requires the addition of an English preposition, the verb is 
intransitive, e.g. nOceo, be hiirtfnL 
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Present. Perfect. 

accerso. See arcesso. 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

acuo, sharpen acui 

aciltum 

aeugre 

acd- 

ago, do^ dri^ve egi 

actum 

aggre 

ag- 


adigo, adegi, adactum, adigere. So the othcr compounds, 

Except: cogo (coegi, coactum, cogere), dego, which has no perf. 

or supine, prodigo which has perf, only, and 
circumago, perago, which retain a in pres., 6 cc, 
satago is really two words: perf. egi satis, 
aio, saj aj- 

The following forms only are preserved, pres. ajo, ais, ait (ais, 
ait in Plaut.), ajunt. 

Imp. ajeham, &c. complete. In Plaut. and Ter. albam. Pres. 
subj. ajas, ajat. The part. aiens is used only as adj. 
algeo, be cold alsi algere alg-6- 

The participle in compar, neut. alsius occurs in Cicero^, 
alo, nourish^ raise alui altiun al6re al- 

alitum is found in post-Augustan writers. 
amicio, clothe amictum amicire amic-I- 

amicui and amixi are both said to havebeen used for perf. Fronto 
has inf. amicisse. 

ango, throttle^ vex anggre ang- 

tViiscoT^fastcn to one- aptum apisci ap-i- 

self, get 

More usual in compound adipiscor, adeptus sum, adipisci. See 
also ccepio. 

arceo, inclose^ keep off arcui adj. artus arcere arc-e- 

artus, only used as adj. confined^ narroiu: 
exerceo, exerche^ exercui, exercitum, exercere. So also coerceo. 

arcesso, fetch^ send arcessivi arcessitum arcessere farcess- 
for (arcess-i- 

Another form (perhaps of different origin : cf. Wilkins, Jourii. 
of Phil, VI. p. 278 foll.) is accerso. In pass. inf. arcessiri 
sometimes occurs. 

ardeo, be on fire arsi ardere ard-$- 

Fut. part. arsiirus. 

arguo, charge Qivitb argui argiltum argufire argil- 

crime &c.) 

' A positive alsis (not alsus) would suit also alsia (Lucr. v. 1015). 
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areatus, rare, except as adj. sharp. Fut. part. axguiturus (once 
in Sali.). 


Prcs. 

Present Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

audeo, dare ausum audere aud-6- 

ausus sum is used for perf., I ha^ve dared, ausus also (rarely) 
passive part. (Verg. Tac.). 

ave, imperat, hail (in Quintilian’s time havS) also aveto, plur. avete: 

inf. avere. IVIartial has ave. 
aveo, long no perf. or sup, 

augeo, mcreaje(trzns.') auxi auctxim 

endo^jv 

batuo, beat^ fenee batui 
(with a weapon) 
bibo, drink bibi 

-bito, go^ only in compounds. 

Nonius quotes betere or baetere from Pacuvius and Varro, 
abitere, interbitere, perbitere ( = perire), rebitere are found 
in Plautus, 

cado, fall egeidi casum cadgre cad- 


avere 

av-g- 

augere 

axig-g- 

batugre 

bata- 

bibgre 

bib- 


occido, occidi, occasum, occidfire. The other compounds, 
except recido and (rarely) incido, have no supine. 


caedo, y^//, rw/, slay egeidi caesum caedgre caed- 

occido, occidi, occisum, occidgre. So ali the compounds. 

caleo, be hot cgJui (calitOrus) calere cal-g- 

calvor, play tricks (also as passive) calvi calv- 

Only in early writers for later calumnior. 

-cando, only in compounds. cand- 

e. g. accendo, accendi, accensum, accendgre. 

cano, play egeini (cantus cSngre can- 

(on a harp &c.). subst.) 

concino, concinM, concentum, concingre. So occino (also once 
occecini), incino and praecino. No perf. found of other com¬ 
pounds. 

capesso, undertake capessivi capessitum capessgre I 

. (capess-i- 

capio, take cepi captum capgre cap-i- 

concipio, concepi, conceptum, concipgre. So the other com¬ 
pounds, except antecapio, antecepi, anteceptum, antec^pgre. 


cgxeo, be in want carui (caritOrus) carere car-g- 

caro, card (wool), very rare. cargre car- 


t6 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem, 

carpo, nibble^ pluck carpsi carptum carpgre carp- 

decerpo, decerpsi, decerptum, decerpgre. So the other com- 
pounds, 

caveo, be ^'are^ be cavi cautum cavere cav-§- 

fTi^vare of 

cavitum is written twice in a seventh century (u.c.) inscription. 
cedo, glve yield cessi cessum cedSre ced- 

c6do, gin}e., said to be old imperative 2 nd per. sing. The plural 
cette (for cgdite) only in early scenic poets. 

-cello, strike? only in compounds: celsus adj. hlgb cell- 

percello {strike do^jon)^ perculi, perciQsus, percellere, 
excello (distmgiiish myself) has (in Gellius) a perf. excellui. Of 
antecello and praecello no perf. or sup. are found. excelsus, 


praecelsus, lofty.^ are used as adj. 



1 censeo, count, recom^ censui 
^ mend 

cerno, j//?, disthi^ crevi 
guhh^ decide^ see 

censum 

censere 

cens-e- 

(cretum 

cerngre 

o 

1 

(certus, adj. 

sure 

(cre- 


The meaning see is confined to pres., imp., and fut. tenses. 
decerno, decrevi, decretum, decerngre. So the other compounds. 

I cieo) . ^ _ (ciere (ci-S- 

I “ i-cire (ci- 

The -i stem is rare in the simple verb: the -e stem rare in the 
compounds. accio makes (once) accitus; excio, excitus and 
excitus; concio, concitus, and (once) concitus; percio, percitus. 

cingo, gird cinxi cinctum cingere cing- 

clango (rare) clang olangere clang- 

claudo, shut clausi clausum claudere claud- 

conclddo, conclilsi, concldsum, conclddere. So the other com¬ 
pounds. 

clSpo (old), steal clepsi cleptum cl6pgre cl6p- 

clueo, be spoken of -elutum cluere clu-e- 

In Seneca (once) cluo, -elutus only in compound inclutus. 

c61o, till, pay atte?i~ cSlui cultum c616re c61- 

tion to 

So the compounds excolo, excSlui, excultum, excdlgre, but 
accolo, incolo have no supine. 

occMo, hide^ occului, occultum, occulere, is probably from a dif¬ 
ferent stem. 

coepio, begin 


coepi 


coeptum 


ccepgre ccep-i- 
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Pres, ind. and subj. only in Plaut. Fut. c(Bpiain in Cato. 
Imperf. subj. C(Bp6rein once in Ter. Otherwise only perfect 
stem in use. But coeptus and coepturus are also used. 
(Coeptus sum often with a pass. iiifin.; but also coepi.) The 
verb is apparently from co-apio (apiscor), 

Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

compesco. See pasco. 

conquinisco, crouch conquexi, old conquinisc6re cf. §§ 63 



and rare 



635. 

\ consdlo, consuit 

consului 

consultum 

consulare 

consdl- 

c 5 qvo, cook 
credo. See do. 

coxi 

coctum 

c 6 qv 6 re 

c 6 qv- 

cr 6 po, rattle 

crgpui 

crgpitum 

crgpare 

cr 6 p-a- 

\ cresco, gro^iv 

crevi 

cretum 

crescere 

cre- 


Though cresco is intransitive, it has a part. cretus, sprungfrom. 


\ ciibo, //V, lie ill cubui cubitum cubare cub-a- 

cubavi is occasionally found. 

^icildo, hammer cddi cusum ciid§re cdd- 

-cumbo, //>, only in compounds, as strengthened form of cubo. 

accumbo, accubui, accubitum, accumbere, 
cupio, desire cdpivl cupitum ciip^re cup-i- 

cupiret once in Lucr. 

curro, rim cucurri cursum currgre curr- 

The compounds frequently retain the reduplication, e.g. accu¬ 
curri, decdcurri, excucurri; more usually (in Cicero and Livy) 
drop it, e.g. accurri. 

deleo. See lino. 

depso, kyiead depsui depstum depsgre deps- 

dico, say dixi dictum dicgre dic- 

disco, learn didici disc6re dic- 

Compounds retain reduplication, e.g. edisco, learn by heart^ 
edidici. 


dispesco, See pa,sco. 

I divido, di'vlde divisi divisum dividgre di-vid- 

do, (see § 726) d6di datum dare da- 

The half-compounds circumdo, surromd^ pessumdo, r«/«, sa¬ 
tisdo, satisfy^ venumdo, expose to salc^ follow do precisely. 
credo, entrust^ believe^ vendo, sell^ reddo, gl^ve back^ and the com¬ 
pounds with monosyllabic prepositions ha ve consonant stems: 
e.g. credo, credidi, creditum, credgre. So also accredo, accredidi 
The compound with prae exists only in praeditus, endued, 

i6—a 
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The reduplicatiori is retained in the compounds, exccpt usually 
in abscondo. 

For the passives of vendo, perdo (except past part. and 
gerundive) veneo and (usually) pereo are used. 


Present. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

dbceo, teach 

dbcfii 

doctum 

dScere 

d6c-g- 

d 61 eo, be in pain 

dblui 

(dSlitfirus) 

dSlere 

d 61 - 6 - 

d6mo, tayne 

dSmul 

dSmitum 

ddmare 

d6m-a- 

dfico, dra^^v^ lead^ 

duxi 

ductum 

dficere 

diic- 

accoioit 

Sdo, eat 

edi 

esum 

6d6re 

gd- 


Supine sometimes essum. Comedo has also (rarely) comestum. 
§mo, biiy (orig. take) emi emptum &m6re 6m- 

adimo, ademi, ademptum. So other compounds, except 

(1) c66mo (c6emi, coemptum), pergmo, intergmo, which re- 

tain e. 

(2) the earlier compounds como, demo, promo, sdmo, which 

make compsi, comptum, &c. 

60,^0 (seeCh. XXVIII.) ivi itum ire i- 

Compounds ahvays omit v (e.g. adii), in ist pers. perf., and 
usually in other persons of perfect and thence derived tenses. 
veneo, be for sale^ is a compound of eo. it has no supine. 


facessitum 


exuo, strip off exui exfltum exu6re 

(clothes, &c.) 

facesso, caiise, ijiake facessi 

off 

fS,cio, make^ do feci factum fac6re fac-i- 

For the passive, in tenses fonued from present stem, fio is used- 


facessere (facess- 
(facess-i- 


proficio, 7 nake progress^ profeci, profectum, proficere. So the 
other compounds with prepositions. But calefacio being only 
half compound (§ 300) retains a. 

proficiscor, set oiit (pn a journey)^ tranjel, prOfectum, prSficisci. 


fallo, decel've, elude fSfelli falsum fallgre fall- 

refello, refute^ refelli, refellgre. 

farcio, stuff farsi fartum farcire farc-i- 

rgfercio, rgfersi, rgfertum, rgfercire. So also differtus. 

I fateor, ackno^ivledge fassum fateri fat-6- 

conflteor, confessum, confiteri So prbfiteor. difiTIteor has no 
part perf. 
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Present. Perfect. 

fatisco } j 

fatiscor (old) | 

def§tiscor, defessum, defetisci. 

faveo, l?e fa^vourahle favi fautum favere fav-6- 

-fendo, strike^ only in compounds. fend- 

defendo, ^ard off^ giiard^ defendi, defensum, defendere. So also 
oflfendo, strike agahist. 

fgrio, strike (see ico) fgrire f6r-i- 

(percussi, percussum arc often used as perfect and supine.) 
fgro (Ch. XXVIII,), (tiili) (latum) ferre ffir- 

bring 

Perfect and supine are borrowed from tollo. 


aff6ro. 

attuli. 

allatum. 

afferre; 

aufero, 

at)st\ill. 

ahlatum. 

auferre 

differo. 

distuli. 

dilatum. 

differre 

offero, 

OlDtUli 

oljlatum, 
rglatum (or 
rarely rellatum) 

offerre; 

rgfgro, 

rettuli. 

rSferre; 


refert, it h of importance (probably for rei fert) is used as 
impei*sonal. 

suffgro, (sustinui) sufferre, 

sustuli as perf. of suffero is rare. 

! fervi 

ferbui fervere ferv-6- 

A consonantal stem (e.g. fervit, fervere) frequent in pne-Aug, 
and Aug. poets. 

fido, trust fisum fidSre fid- 

fisus sum is used for perf., I ha^ve triisted, 
llZOyfix fixi fixum figere fig- 

fictus as past participle in Varro, K, R, and Lucr. 
fio, become (see Ch, xxviii.), fiSri fi- 

The compound infit, he begins, only in this one form (poetical). 


'J findo, ciea^ve 
j fingo,/orw, in^'ent 

fidi 

fissum 

findere 

fid- 

finxi 

fictum 

finggre 

fig- 

fieo, ^eep 

flevi 

fletum 

fl§re 

flg- 

fiecto, bend 
-fligo, strike^ only in 

flexi flexum 

compounds. 

flectgre 

flect- 


affligo, strike against^ knock down^ afflixi, afflictum, affligere. 


Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

(fessus adi. jfatiscere - 
'■ ^ ■ fat-i- 

(iveary) (fatisci 
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So the other compounds, except profligo, put to rotii^ profligavi, 
profligatum, profligare. 

Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

fluOj^o-ty fluxi flugre flugv- 

(fluxus, adj. loose^ fluctus, subst. a ^a^ve) 
r f6dio, dig fodi fossum fSdgre f6d-i- 

Inf. fodiri, efifodiri are found in the older language. 
fatur, he speaks fatum fari fa- 

The following only found: pres. ind. fatur; fut. fabor, fabitiir; 
perf. fatus est; pluperf. fatus eram, erat; imper. fare, inf. 
fari; part. fantem, &c. (no nominative, except in plirase 
fans atque infans, Plaut.), fatus, fandus, and fatu. 

In compounds we have also >famur, -famini; -fabar, -farer, &c., 
and in comp. imperat. &c., prsefato, prsefamino. 

f6veo, keep <warm^ fovi fotum fSvere fov-g- 

cherish 

frango, break inpteces fregi fractum frangere frag- 

Compounds as confringo, confregi, confractum, confringgre. 


frgmo, roar^ snort 

frgmui 

frgmitum 

frgmgre 

frgm- 

tiQuAo^gnasb (with the teeth) 

(fressum 

(fresiun 

frendgre 

frend- 

frico, rub 

fricui 

j frictum 
(fricatum 

fricare 

fric-a- 

frigeo, be cold 

frixi 


frigere 

frig-g- 

frigo, roast, (corn, 
&c.) 


frictum 

friggre 

frig- 

fruor, enjoy myself 


fructum 

frui 

frugv- 


fruitum once (Ulpian), fut. part. fruitflrus once (Gic.). An 
old form fruniscor, frunitum is quoted from early writers. 

fugio, from fflgi (fugitilrus) fuggre fug-i- 

fulcio, prop fulsi fultum fulcire fulc-i- 

fulgeo, fulsi fulgere fulg-g- 

A consonantal stem e.g. fulgit, fulggre is found in prse-Aug. 
poets; twice in Vergil. 

fundo, roiit fildi filsum fundgre fud- 

(an enemy) 

fungor, get quit^ dis- functum fungi fung- 

charge myself (of an office, &:c.) 
fuo, see sum, Ch. xxvii. 

fflris, thoii ragest fdrgre fur- 

Only furis, furit, furunt, furebas, furebat, furere, furens are 
found. 
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Present. Perfect. 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

gaudeo, be glad 

gavisus sum, I rejoiced 

gavisum 

gaudere 

gavid-e- 

g6mo, sigh^ groan gemui 

ggmitum 

ggmgre 

g6m- 

ggro, carry^ perform gessi 

gestum 

ggrgre 

g6s- 

gigno, beget^ produce gfinui 

gfinitum 

gigngre 

g6n- 

In old language (Lucr. Varr.), sometimes g6no is found. 

glisco, swell^ kindle 


glisc6re 

gu- 

gldbo, peei 

gluptum 

gldbgre 

gldb- 

gradior, step 

gressum 

gradi 

grad-i- 


Compounds, as aggredior, attack^ aggressum, aggrgdi. Inf. ag- 
grediri, progrediri, pres. aggredimur are foiind in Plaut. 

-gruo only in compounds. gru- 

congruo, agree^ congrui, congrufire. So also ingruo, Impend. 

habeo, ha^ve habui habitum habere hab-6 

So the compounds debeo, debui, debitum, debere; praebeo, 
afford^ praebui, praebitum, praebere (in Plautus dehibeo, prae¬ 
hibeo) : probeo (Lucr.) for prohibeo, 
haereo, stlck intr. hssi haesum haerere haes-g- 

(or haer-6 ?) 

haurio, drahi^ dra^jj hausi haustum haurire haus^i- 

(water) 

In Varr. once haurierint. Fut. part. haustiirus (C. Fam, 6. 6. 
9) and hausdrus, Verg. A. iv. 383; Stat. Ach, i. 667; Sil. vii. 584, 
XVI. ii; and pcrhaps Sen. Ep. 51. 6, exhausurus. 

hisco, gape^ open the yyiouth^ to speak hiscere hi- 

/ jaceo, lie jacui (jaciturus) jacere jac-6- 

I jacio, cast jeci jactum jacere jac-i- 

abicio, abjeci, abjectum, abicSre. So the othcr compounds (sce 
§ 144). Dissicio for dis-jacio. 

porricio, offer {sacrifices)^ &c, porrectum, porricere (without perf.). 
ico (or icio?), ici ictum icere ic- 

Of the present (rare), ouly icit, icitur, icimur occurs: (f^rio is 
generally iised instead). The perfect is often in x^ISS. written 
iecit. 

imbuo, steep^ imbue imbui imbdtum imbugre imbd- 

i incesso, attack incessivi incessere 

1 ’ j mcess-i- 

indulgeo, intr. indulsi indulgere indulg-6- 

(Indult-um &c. appears not to be used before the 2nd or 3rd 
century or later. See Pref. p. xx.) 
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Present. Perfect. 

induo, put on indui 

(clothes), &c. 

inquam, quoth inquii 


Pres. 

Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

inddtimi induere indil- 

S inqva- 
or inqvi- 


The following forms only occur. Pres. ind. Inquam, inquis, 
inquit, inquimus, inquiunt. Fut. inquies, inquiet. Imperf. 
inquiebat. Perf. inquii, inquisti, inquit. Imperat. 2nd sing. 
in que, inquito, plur. inquite. 


Irascor, gro^tv angry 


iratum 

irasci 

ira- 

iratus sum, l am angry: succensui, I was 

angry. 


jdbeo, bid 
jungo, yoke, join 

jussi 

jussum 

jubere 

jiib-$- 

junxi 

junctum 

junggre 

jung- 

jdvo, help., delight 

jdvi 

jutum 

juvare 

juv-a- 

fut. part. juvatdrus. Adjdvo has adjdtdrus. 


labor, j//A, glide 


lapsum 

labi 

lab- 

lacesso, pro-voke 

lacessivi 

lacessitum 

lacessere 

(lacess- 

jlacessi- 

-lacio, entice. Only 

in compounds. 


laci- 


/allicio, allexi, allectum, allicgre. So illicio, pellicio, 
j elicio, elicui, elicitum, elic6re. Prolicio has no perfect or supine. 


laedo, strike (rare), laesi laesum laedgre 

hurt 

collido, dasio together^ collisi, collisum, coUidSre. 

laed- 

lambo, lick 

lambi (once) 

lambgre 

lamb- 

langveo, be faint 

langvi 

(lavatum 

langvere 

langv-6- 

lavo, nvash 

lavi < lautum 

Uotum 

lavare 

lav-l- 


A consonantal stem (e.g. lavit, lav$re, S:c.) is frequent in prae- 
Aiigustan and Aiigustan poets. 

For compounds see luo. 


16 go, pick up^ choose.^ legi lectum 16 g 6 re 16 g- 

read 

colligo, coUect., collegi, collectum, coUiggre. So compounds 
generally: 

Except that (i) all6go, choose hesides., perlggo, read through^ 
prselSgo, read to others^ rglSgo, read again^ suhlSgo, pick ttp^ 
substitute.^ retain e. 
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(2) dilego (or diligo), lo^ve^ intellego, imderstand^ neglSgo, neg^ 
lect^ retain e and have perf. in -xi, c.g. neglexi. (Rarely 
intellegi, neglegi.) 


Present. 

libet, it pleases 


Perfect. Supine. 

(libuit 
(libitum est 


Only iised in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural. 
(The stem vovvel was in early times u; 


liceo, be on sale licui licitum 

liceor, bid for licitus sum 

... , (licuit 

licet, it zspenmtted ^st 

Only used in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural. 
also foiiiid. 


Infinitive. Stem, 


Also participle libens, 
e.g. lubet.) 
licere lic-6- 

liceri lic-6- 

licere liG-§- 

.Liceto, licens, licitus, 


lingo, lick linctum Unggre ling- 

lino, besmear Igvi litum lingre U- 

livi is also found. 

In post-Augustan writers, \ve have linio, linivi, linitum, linire, 
deleo, blot out^ delevi, deletum, delere, probably belong to this 
stem. 


Unqvo, lea^ve Hqvl linqvSre liqv- 

The compound, relinqvo, rgliqvi, rglictum, rglinqvgre, is more 
iisiial. 


liqveo, be ciear^fluid licdi 


liqvere 

liqv-g- 

liqvor, melt^ intr. 


liqvi 

liqv- 

loqvor, speak 

16 cutum 

loqvt 

loqv- 

Idceo, be light^ beam luxi 


Idcere 

luc-g- 

Iddo, sport Idsi 

Idsum 

Iddere 

Idd- 

Idgeo, mourn^ trans, luxi 

(luctus subs.) Idgere 

lug-g- 

luo, pay^ expiate lui 


lugre 

Id- 


Compounds retain the original meaning, ^vash (luo = lavo), and 
have past part. e. g. diluo, dilM, dildtum, dilugre. 

-mgniscor, only in compounds. mgn- 

Only perfect stem (with present meaning) in use. Memini, / 
{noticed^ hence) remember. Imperative memento, me¬ 

mentote. 

comminiscor, de^vise^ commentum, comminisci. So also reminis¬ 
cor, call to mind, 

mando, cke^v mandi (once) mansum mandgre mand- 

maneo, remain^a^joait mansi mansum manere man-g- 

emineo, project^ eminui, eminere (no supine), 
immineo, hyipend^ promineo, no perf, or supine, 
permaneo is like maneo. 
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Present. Perfect. 

mSdeor, be a remedy 
mgreo, earn ni6rui 

^^mergOJ sink., trans, mersi 


Supine. 

meritum 

mersum 


Pres. 

Infinitive. 

mederi 

mSrere 

mergere 


Stem. 

med-6- 

mgr-S- 

merg- 


emergo, emerge.^ is intrans., but has part. pcrf. emersus, hanilng 
emerged. 


metior, ineasure mensum metiri met-I- 

mSto, mozo messui (rare)messum metere m6t- 

The perfect is found only in quotations from Cato and Cassius 
Hemina. 


metuo, metui metuere metil- 

metiitus, once in Lucret. 

mico, qui^ver.^ Jiash^ micui micare mic-d- 

emico, emiciii, fut. part. emicaturus, 
dimico, dimicavi (dimicui twice in Ovid), dimicatum. 


mingo minxi mictum 

Another form of the present is mejo. 


mingere mig- 


minuo, lessen minui minutum minuere mina- 

( misceo, mix miscui mixtum miscere misc-e- 

The supine is sometimes written mistum, 
j misereor, miseritum misereri miser-e- 

misertum is rarely found. 

misereo isvery rare: miseret and (in early writers) miseretur, 
miserescit are used impersonally. 


mitto, let go^ send 
m 61 o, grind 
moneo, <u}arn 
1 mordeo, bite 
mdrior, die 


misi 

mdlul 

monui 

momordi 


missum 

molitum 

mdnitum 

morsum 


mortuus sum 

fut. part. mdritdrus 


mittere mitt- 

moiere mol- 

mSnere m6n-e~ 

mordere mord-e« 

m6ri mor-i- 


Inf. moriri, emoriri several times in Plaut. once in Ter. once in 
Ovid. 


mdveo, mome^ trans, movi motum mdvere m6v-e- 

1 mulceo, stroke mulsi mulsum mulcere mulc-e- 

Permulctus is also found besides the more usual permulsus, 
mulgeo, milk mulsi mulgere mulg-6- 

mulctu abi. in Varro, mulctrum, yiiilking^-pail. 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine, Infinitive. 

-mungo only in compound 

emungo ^ipe (nose), emunxi, emunctum, emunggre. 


nanciscor, gain 


nanctum 

nactum 


nancisci 


C. Gracchus is said to have used a future nanciam. 


Stem. 

mung- 


(nanc-i- 

(nac- 


nascor, be boni natum nasci gna- 

Originally gnascor, whence agnatus, cognatus, prognatus. But 
enascor, euatiis. 

yngco, klll necavi nScatum nficare ngc-a- 

necui once in Pheedrus and Ennius: en6co, stifle completely,^ 
enScfii and engcavi (both rare), enectum, engc^e. 

necto, link togetber nexi nexum nectgre nect- 

nexui is probably from nexo, nex6re which is quoted fi'om early 
writers. 

neo, nevi netum (Ulp.) nere ne- 

neqveo. See qveo. 

ninxit nlnggre 

ningvitj (nmgv- 

nitor, Ican^ stringe &nict- 

fut. part. nisilrus: so also compounds. 


Originally gnitor, kneel,, fi'om g6nu, knce. Nixus generally in 
sense of leaning, nisus, strinjing. Conitor, aduitor, enitor 
have both forms frequently (in sense of bearing ehildren always 
enixa). Innisus, obnisus, subnisus are infrequenti and in 
poetry ali the compounds of nisus are rare. 


-niveo only in compound. 


nigv- 


coniveo, shut eyes^ J 
rjDink^^ I 

n6ceo, be hurtful nocui 

nosco, get to kno^ novi. 


conivi 

conixi 


I rarc)^ supine) conivere 

ndcitum nocere nSc-g- 

notum noscgre gno- 


The perf. means got to kno^^ and so kno^, 
notus only as adj. kno^vn: fut. part. is not used. 
agnosco, cognosco, have supines agnitum (fut. part. agnoturus 
once. Sali.), cognitum: 

ignosco, ignotum, fut. part. ignoturus (quoted from Cato andCic.; 
ignoBCiturus from Piso): dignosco, internosco, have no supine. 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

^ on a n)eil nupsi nuptum nilbgre niib- 

(as a bride), marry 
Part. nupta, married. 

-nuo, nodj only in compounds: but nUtus is used as subst. nu- 
annuo, annui, annugre. 

abnuo has (once in quotation from Sali.) fut. part. abnuiturus. 
obUyiscoT (ori^. co^ver witb black'), oblitum oblivisci ob-liv-i- 
forget 

occulo, conceal, See cblo. 
odi, l haie 

Only perfcct stem with present meaning in use. Fut. part. 
osurus. A perf. form odivi, once (used by M. Antony) 
Exosus, perosus, are used with an active meaning. 

- 61 eo, is only used in compounds, and is a different word 

from oleo, smell (intrans.). 61 - 1 - 

ab 61 eo, desiroy., abolevi, ab 61 itum, abolere. 

abdlesco, decay., abolevi, no supine, abolescere. So also indlesco. 
( adolesco, gro^ up, addlevi, adolescere, adultus, adj. gro^n up. 
adoleo {jncreaseV).^ pile iip {in sacrifice)., (so sometimes used). 
obs 61 esco, ^ear out^ intr. obs 61 evi, obsolescere, obsoletus, adj. 
^vorn out. So also exolesco. 

61 eo, smell (intrans.) 61 ui olere 61 - 6 - 

A consonantal stem (olat, olant, subolat, praeolat, olere) is 
found rarely in the comic poets. Here belongs 
rSdoleo, gi*ve scent., smell qf; and probably 

adoleo, make to smell^ offer in sacrifice., biirn., only in present 
stem (except adolevi quoted from Ennius and Cassius; and 
adulta from Valer. Antias). 

Oportet, it behonjes oportuit Oportere Oport-O- 

Only used in 3rd pers. sing. 
oppOrior. See -perio. 

ordior, commence^ orsum ordiri ord-i- 

trans. 

Orior, rise ortum Oriri Or-i 

fut. part. OritClrus: gerundive Oriundus used as adj. sprung from. 
Pres. ind. OrOris, oritur, orimur, imperf. subj. orirer, orerer. 
The compound adorior has in pres. ind. adoriris, adOritur. 

Ovo, triumph Ov-a- 

The only forms found are ovet, ovaret, ovans, ovatus, ovandt 

paciscor. See pango. 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem, 

paenitet, it repents psenituit psenitere psenit-g- 

Rarely personal. psenitendum and (in quotations from Sali, and 
Acc.) paeniturum (for paenititurum ?) are also found. Paoni- 
tens as ixdiy pemtent. 

\ pando, spread out^ pandi passum pandgre 




( pand- 
( pad- 


open 

Dispando has dispansum, dispessum. Expando, expansum. The 
simple pansum once in Vitruvius. 

(pactum 


(panctum 


panggre 


(pag- 
/pang- 


pango, fasten pegi 

Panxi is found tvvice (in Ennius and Columella). 

compingo, compegi, compactum, compingere. So impingo. 

oppango, oppegi, oppactum, oppanggre. Depango, repango also 
retain a. 

pac-isc-or, bargahi^ pepigi, pactum pacisci pac- 

Compaciscor or compSciscor has compactum or compectum. 

In the XII Tables paco (for pago), bargain^ is found. 
parco, spare pSperci parcere parc- 

Fut. part. parsurus. Plautus always, and Terence sometimes, 
has parsi. 

comperco, compersi, compercgre. Imperco, reperco (or reparco) 
found in present only. 


pareo, appear^ be 
obedieyit 


parui (pariturus) parere par-6- 

partum par6re par-i- 


I pario, get^ bringforth p6p6ri 
Fut. part. pariturus. 

Parens, a parent^ is an old participle of this verb. 

^ cXpJrior (rare)|> compSri, compertum, compSrire. 

r6p6rio,^«i, reppgri, rgpertum, rgpgrire. 

^ yiduZCQ^pasture^feed pavi pastum pascSre pas- 

The active is rarely used of the animals feeding except in pres. 
participle. 

Depasco follows pasco. 

/ Compesco (Iit. pasture togetherX)^ confiyie^ compescui, compescSre 
(no supine). So dispesco (rare), separate. 
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Present. Perfeci. 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

patior, si^er 

passum 

pati 

pat-i- 

perpetior, perpessus sum, perpeti. 

paveo, qimke ^<uith pavi 

pavere 

pav-e- 

fear 

pecto, comb pexi (once) 

pexum 

pectere 

pect- 

pedo pepedi 


pedere 

ped- 

pello,y>wjy6, dri^'€ back pepuli 

pulsum 

peUere 

peU- 

appello (esp. of a ship, put 

in), appuli, 

appulsum 

, appellere. 

So the other compounds. 

Repello always has 

reppuli or 

repuli. 

pendeo, bang.^ intr. pependi 

pensum 

pendere 

pend-e- 

pendo, ^ei^h. pay^ pependi 

pensum 

pendere 

pend- 

^alue 


originally hang., trans. So suspendo, hang up. 

-p6rio only in compounds, except peritus, skilled. pgr-i- 

Comp. periculum, 7 r€Lpa(o. 

aperio (ab perio?), tmcover, aperui, apertum, apgrire. 
experior, try, expertum, experiri 
operio (ob perio?), co^er^ dperiii, opertum, dperire. 
opperior, for, oppertum and opperitum, opperiri 


peto, seek., aim at 

(petivi 

(petii 

petitum 

petere 1 

pet- 

pet-i- 

piget, it 'vexes 

(piguit 
(pigitum est 

pigere 

pig-e- 

Only used in 3rd 

pers. sing. 

The gerund and gerundive are also 

foiind. 




pingo, pahit 

pinxi 

pictum 

pingere 

(Pig- 

(Ping- 


pinsui 

(pinsitum 

(pinsere 

pins- 

pinsi 

(pistum 

(pisere 

pis- 

Pinsibant once in Ennius. 

Hence pinsitus, 

, often in Columella’s 

prose, has perhaps i. Pinsui, pinsi occur once each. 


pldceo, be pleasing 

placui 

placitum 

placere 

plac-e- 

plango, beat (esp. the planxi 

planctum 

plangere 

plang- 

breast in grief) 
plaudo, clap (the 

plausi 

plausum 

plaudere 

plaud- 

hands, Scc.) 
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explodo (hijj off^ i.c. dri^ve azuay hy hisshi^^ explosi, explosum, 
explodere. So the other compoimds. applaudo does not 
change the vowel. 

Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

plecto, strike^ ptmlsh (rare except in passive) plectere plect- 
-plecto, t^zvine plexum -plectere plect- 

Only in perf. part. and compounds, which are always of depo¬ 
nent form, except in one or two instances of imperatives in 
prae-Ciceronian writers. 

amplector, twme oneself round^ embrace^ amplexum, amplecti. 
So complector. Of other compounds only participles, implexus, 
eTit'-wbied^ perplexus, entangled^ are found. 


-pleOj^?//, only in compounds ple- 

Compounds as compleo, complevi, completum, complere. 

plico, fold plicatum plicare plic-£- 

(rare except in compounds) 

applico,(applicavi, applicatum, . 
in {to sbore) j applicui, applicitum, 

So the other compounds; the prae-Augustan writers used almost 
always -avi, -atum. 

Pluo, ram in Livy) 

polldceo, offer in polluctum pollucere poUdc-S- 

sacrijice 

p6no,/>/^rf p6sui pSsitum ponere p6-si- 

Posivi frequent in Plautus; also in Cato. Posit, poseit (3rd 
pers. sing.) are also found in prae-Augustan inscriptions. 
Postum (simple and compound) is frequently found in poetry. 

posco, deinand poposci poscSre posc- 

Gompounds retain reduplication, as depdposci, expoposci, 
possideo. See sgdeo. 

be able potui (see Ch. xxviii.) pdtesse pdtes- 

potior, be maiter pdtitum potiri p6t-i- 

In pres. ind. almost always pdtitur, potimur; imp. subj. potfirer 
or potirer. In Plaut. int. once poti: also act. perf. potivi, 
poto, drink potavi potum potare p6t-a- 

Potatum is rare ; fut. part. potaturus and poturus, 
potus, that has drunk. 

prandeo, dine prandi pransum prandere prand-g- 

pransus, ha^ving dined. 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem, 

prfeliendo, lay hold of prSliendi prehensum prShendere prehend- 
Often contracted into prendo, &c. 
premo, press pressi pressiun premere prem- 

comprimo, compressi, compressum, comprimere. So the other 
compounds. 


prdficiscor. Sce facio. 

psallo, play on a psalli psallere 

Jtrmged hutr ument 

pMet, it shames est 

puditurum and gerund and gerundive are also found. 
adj. modest. 

pungo, prkk piipiigi punctum pungere 

Compounds have for perfect -piuixi. 

qvsero, seek^ inquire qvaesivi qvsesitum qvserere 


psall- 

phd-e 

Pudens as 

jpiig- 

(pung- 

jqvaes- 

(qvses-i- 


conqviro, conqvisivi, conqvisitum, conqvirere. So the other 
compounds. 

In the ist pers. sing. and pliir. there is an old colloquial form, 
qvseso, qvsesumus, prythee. 


qvatio, shake^ trans. 

conciitio, concussi, concussum 

qvassum 
, conchtere. 

qvatere qvat-i- 
So the other com- 

pounds. 

qveo, be able (Ch. 

qvivl 

qvitum 

qvire 

qvi- 

XXVIII.) 
qveror, complain 
qviesco, resi 

qvievl 

qvestum 

qvietum 

qveri 

qviescere 

qver- 

qvi-e- 

raho, raaie (rare) 
rado, scrape 

rasi 

rasum 

ratere 

radere 

rab- 

rad- 

rS-pio, snatch^ hurry rapui 

raptum 

rapere 

rap-i- 


a<way^ trans. 

arripio, arripui, arreptum, arripere. So the other compounds. 
rdvio, be hoarse, (ir-rauserit Cic.); (rausurus Lucii.) rav-i- 
once in Plaut. 
refert. See fero 

rego, keep straight, rexi rectum regere reg- 

rule 

Compounds as arrfgo, raise^ arrexi, arrectum, arrigere. 
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Except pergo, contimie^ perrexi, perrectum, perggre, 
whence expergiscor (heghi to stretcb yyiyself oui), a^wake myseip 
experrectum (expergitum in Lucii. Lucr.). 

surgo (sub-rego) rise, surrexi, surrectum, surggre. 


Present. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

reor, tbink 


ratiun 

reri 

ra- 

reor has no present part. 




repo, creep 

repsi 

reptum 

repgre 

rep- 

rideo, smile^ laugb 

risi 

risum 

ridere 

rid-g 

ringor, sbe^^v tbe teeth. 
snurl 

1 

(rictus subs.) ringi 

rig- 

rodo, gna^uu 

rosi 

rosum 

rod$re 

rod- 

rudo, roar, bray 

rudivi (rare) 


rudgre 

(rud- 

(rud-i- 

Persius has rudere. 




rumpo, break 

rClpi 

ruptum 

rumpere 

rup- 


In Plautus the m is sometimes retained, e.g. dirrumptum, cor- 
rumptor (subs.). 


ruo, tumble., dasb rui -rdtum ru6re rii- 

Gencrally intrans. The past part. foiind only in phrase rtlta caesa 
(has ii long, according to Varro, but in compounds it is 
ahvaysshort; e. g. dirutum). 

fut. part. (post-Augustan) ruiturus. 


saepio, hedge in saepsi saeptum 

salio ) f salitum 

sallo 3 ** (salsum 


saepire saep-i- 

sauere { 

( sali- 


An inf. salire is not certain. Nor is the qiiantity of the first 
two syllables in salitum. Both fonns of the verb are found 
in MSS. with 1 and IL 


salio, kap salui (saltus salire sal-i- 

subst.) 

Desilio, desilui, desilire. So the other compounds. 

The forms salivi, salii are rare both in simple and compounds. 

salve, bail! also salvete inf. salvere and fut. salvebis. (The present 
salveo once in Plautus, perhaps in joke, salve being probably 
originally an adverb.) 

B 3 incioPjey/Io^iv^ordain sanxi sanctum sancire sanc-i- 

sancitum (rarcly). Sancierat is quoted from Pompon. Secundus. 

17 
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x^rcs. 

Present. PerfecL Supine. Infinitive. Stem, 

sapio, ha^ve a savour sapivi sapgre sap-i- 

o/J be fivise 

desipio, be foolish., no perf. or sup., desipgre. 
rgsipisco, reco^versenses.^x^^^^tS. and rfisiplvi, rgsipiscgre. 


sarcio, patch 

sarsi sartum 

sarcire 

sarc-i- 

sario, hoe 

sarui (once) saritum 

sarire 

sar-i- 

Also written sarrio. Perf. also sarivi. 



sarpo, trim 

sarptum 

sarpgre 

sarp- 

scabo, scratch 

scabi (rare) 

scabgre 

scab- 

scalpo, scrape 

scalpsi scalptum 

Ecalpgre 

scalp- 

Compounds follow sculpo. 



scando, dimb 

scandi scansum 

scandere 

scand- 


ascendo, ascendi, ascensum, ascendgre. So the other compounds. 


scindo, tear.^ cut scidi scissum scindgre scid- 

A perfect scicidi is quotcd from Nsevius, Attius, &c. 

Exscindo has no perfect. The other compounds follow scindo. 


scisco, enact scivi 

scitum 

sciscere 

sci- 

A strengthened form of scio. 




scribo, rjurite scripsi 

sculpo, came in stone, sculpsi 
&c. 

scriptum 

sculptum 

scribere 

sculpgre 

scrib- 

sculp- 

Another form of scalpo. 




s6co, cut sgcui 

sectum 

sgcare 

sec-a- 

fut. part. secatdrus (once in 

Colum.). 



s6deo, sit sedi 

sessum 

sgdere 

s6d-6- 

Possideo, occupy.^ possedi, possessum, possidere. So the other 
compounds, except sdpersedeo, refrahi, circumsedeo, which do 
not change the e. Dissideo, praesideo have no supine. 

sentio, think sensi 

sensum 

sentire 

sent-i- 


Assentior, assensus sum, is used as deponent (besides assentio). 


sfipSlio, bt(ry 
sg(ivor,yb//(?£m 
sgro, jow, piant 
sSro, Imk together 


sepSlivi 


sgpultum 

secutum 

satum 

(serta, 

garlandi). 


sgpSlire sepgl-i- 
seqvi seqv- 

s6r6re sa» 

serere ser- 


Compounds as consero, cons6rui, consertum, consSrgre. 
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Present. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

serpo, crauul 

serpsi 

serptum 

serpgre 

serp- 

Another form of repo. 

Cf. Greek epiro)- 



sido, settle^ intr. 

sidi 


sidSre 

sid- 


sedi and sessum from sgdeo are the usual perfect and supine, 
and so the compounds. 

put^lea^e^suj'er sivi situm sinere si- 

In siibj. perf. sirim, siris, sirit, sirint. 

Desino, desii in post-Augustan writers (desisti, desiit, pluperf. 
desieram, pcrf. siibj. desierim), desitum, desingre. (Cicero 
and CiEsar generally use destiti for perf.) 

Desitus sum used before a passive infin. 7 ceased. 


sisto, set^ stay^ trans, stiti (rare) statum sistgre sta- 

desisto, destiti, destitum, desistere. So the compounds, all in- 
transitive. The reduplication is retained. Sisto is rarely intrans, 
and then has perf. steti (from sto). So also circumsteti. 

s 61 eo, be r^vont sSlitum solere s 61 -g- 

Perf. solitus sum, 7 <^vas accusto 77 ied. 

solvo, loose^pay solvi sdlutiun solvgre solv- 

Sometimes in Aiigustan poets sSlui. 

s6no, soimd s6nui sSnitum sSnare s6n-a- 

fut. part. sonatdrus (once in Hor.). In proe-Augustan poets 
sometimes sonere, sonit, sonunt. 

sorbeo, sup up^ sorbui (sorbitio, sorbere sorb-g- 

suck in subst.) 

absorbeo, absorbui, absorbere. So other compounds. Rarely a 
perfect (post-Augustan) in si; absorpsi, exsorpsi. 

spargo, scatter^ be- sparsi sparsum spargere sparg- 

sprmkle. 

Compounds as conspergo, conspersi, conspersum, conspergere, 
spgcio, look^ only in Plautus. (But spicio Plaut. il 7 / 7 .) spec-i- 
aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, aspicere. So the other compounds. 


sperno, reject^ desptse sprevi 


spretum 


spernere j spgr- 
( spre- 

17--Z 
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Prec. 


Present. Perfect. 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

Spondeo, pledge spopondi 

sponsmn 

spondere 

spond-6- 

oneself 




Despopondi twice in Plautus. 




spuo, spit spui 

spdtum 

spuSre 

spd- 

statuo, seUup^ settie statui 
{pvitb oneself^ 

statdtum 

statuere 

statd- 

sterno, tbro^v on tbe stravi 
ground., confer 

stratum 

stemfire 

( star- 
( stra- 

sternuo, S7iee%e sternui 


sternuere 

stemd- 

sterto, S7i07'e stertui 


stertere 

stert- 

stingvo (rare), sta77ip^ 


stingvere 

stingv- 


extbigiihb 

Exstingvo, exstinxi, exstinctum, exstingvere. So the other 
compounds. 

sto, stand steti statum stare sta- 

Fut. part. staturus in Lucan. 

Praesto, be superior., sho^^ cjoarrant^ prostiti, praestatum (also 
praestitum), praestare. The other compounds have fut. part. 
-staturus (constaturus Liic. Mart., perstaturus Stat.) but no 
supine: disto, has no perf. or supine: those with disyllabic 
prepositions retain e in the perf. (e.g. circumsteti). 

strepo, r 7 iake a din strepui strepitum strepere strSp- 

strldeo, hiss., screecb stridi stridere strid-e- 

A consonantal form (e.g. stridunt, stridere) is found in Augus- 
tan poets; also Plin. Epist. 


stringo, strip., gra%e.^ strinxi 
dra^v tigbt 

struo, beap tip., build struxi 
svadeo, recoiiwiend svasi 
svesco, accustom oiie^ svevi 
self 

An old form of present indic, 
sueo). 


strictum 

stringere 

jstrig- 
( string- 

structum 

struere 

strugv- 

svasum 

svadere 

svad-g- 

svetum 

svescere 

sve- 

ist pers. 

plur. suemus 

(as from 


sdgo, suck 

suxi 

suctum 

sdgere 

sug- 

sum, be 

see Ch. xxvii. 

esse 

es- 

suo, jow, stitcb 

sui 

sdtum 

su6re 

sd- 

t§.ceo, be silent 

tacui 

tacitum 

tacere 

tac-6- 

taedet. It ^ivearietb 

taesum est 



taed-g- 


For perf. pertaesum est is more common. Taedescit, obtae¬ 
descit, pertaedescit, distaedet are also used impersonally. 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

tango, touc/j tgtigi tactum tangere tag- 

Attingo, attigi, attactum, attinggre, So the other compouisds. 
In Plautus rarely tago, attigo. 

t§go, co^ver texi tectum t^ere t€g- 

temno, desphe tempsi temptum temnere tem- 

tendo, stretcb^ tend tetendi tentum tendgre tend- 

In post-Augustan writers sometimes tensum. Compounds have 
-tensum occasionally. 

tgneo, hold tenui tentum (rare)tSnere ten-6- 

Perfect tetini is quoted from Pacuvius and Accius. 

Supine and cognate forms are little used, except in the com¬ 
pounds, detingo, obtineo, and rgtineo. Contentus only as adj. 

C07itent. 

detineo, detinui, detentum, detinere. So the other compounds. 

terreo, frtghte7i terrui territum terrere terr-S- 

tergeo, ^joipe tersi tersum tergere terg-6- 

A consonantal stem (e.g. tergit, terguntur) is also found some¬ 
times. 


tgro, rub trivi 

tritum 

tgrgre 

( tgr- 
j tri- 

attgruisse in Tibuli, (once). 



texo, qjjeaue texui 

textum 

texgre 

tex- 

tollo, Vift up^ ret 7 io<ve (sustuli) 

tinctum 

jtinggre 

jtingvSre 

tingv- 

(sublatum) 

tollere 

toll- 


tuli (in prae-August. poets titilli, in some old inscriptions toli) and 
latum (for tlatum) are the proper perf. and supine: but as 
these are taken by fero, tollo takes the perf. and supine of its 
compoiind sustollo. 

The compounds have no perf. or supine. 

tondeo, shear tdtondi tonsum tondere tond-g- 

t6no, thunder t6nui tSnitum tonare ton-a- 

int6no has part. intSnatus (once Hor.). The other compounds 
follow t6no. 


torqveo, <u)hirl torsi 

torreo, roast torrui 


tortum 

tostum 


torqvgre torqv-$- 
torrere tcrs-6- 
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Pres. 


Present. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

traho, drag 

traxi 

tractum 

trabgre 

trah- 

trgmo, tremble 

tremui 


trgmgre 

trgm- 

tribuo, grant 

tribui 

tribdtum 

tribugre 

tribu- 

trildo, thrust 

trClsi 

tiUsum 

trhdgre 

trdd- 

tudor, look at^ protect 


j tutum 
(tuitum 

tueri 

tu-g- 


tiitus, adj. safe. 


Tutatus sum (from tutor) is gencrally used as perfect; tiitus or 
(post-Aiigiistan) tuitus sum are rare. Contueor, intueor 
have (post-Aiigustan) contuitus, intuitus sum. A prcsent 
with stem in -u (e.g. tuimur, contuor, &c.), is frequent in 
prce-August. poets and Seneca's tragedies. 

tundo, thump tutudi jtms'^ tundere tud- 

Contundo, contudi, contusum, contundere. So pertundo. Ob¬ 
tundo, retundo havc both -tunsum and -tdsum. Perfect of 
retundo always retundi. 

turgeo, s^vell tursi turgere turg-e- 

tursi is qiioted from Ennius (once); obtursi from Lucilius 
(once). 

vddo, go vadere vad- 

Invado, invasi, invasum, invadSre. So other compdunds. 

valeo, he strong valui (valitilrus) valere ^al-g- 

v6geo, stir up (old word) (vegetus vegere veg-e- 

adj.) 

v 61 io, carry vexi vectum vghere veb- 

Pres. pait. and gerund also nsed intransitivelv, riding. 

vello, y>w//, pluck veUi vulsum vellere vell- 

Vulsi both in simple and compounds is sometimes found in 
post-Augustan writers. 


vendo, sell. See do, 
veneo, be sold. See eo. 


venio, come 

v 5 ni 

ventum 

vguire 

vcn-i- 

vgreor, be awed at 


vgritum 

vgreri 

ver-e- 

vergo, inclme 



verggre 

verg- 

verro, brush 

verri (rare) 

versum 

verrgre 

verr- 

verto, turn 

verti 

versum 

vertere 

vert- 


So the compounds generally, but 

CavQTtOT.put up (at an inn), diverti (perf.), diversum, diverti (inf.) 
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rgvertor, return^ perf. reverti, reversum, reverti (inf.), rever¬ 
sus, hanjmg returried, 

praevertor, attend to pnt., is entirely deponent: prasverto, be 
beforehand fivith^ is very rare. 





Pres. 


Present. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

vescor, oneself 



vesci 

vesc- 

v6to, forbid 

vfitiii 

vetitum 

vetare 

vet-a- 

Persius has a perfect vetavi. 

Plautus has an 

older form v6to, 

vOtui, v6titus. 





video, see 

vidi 

visum 

videre 

vid-e- 

videor, visum, videri, very common in sense of seem. 


vleo,y>/^z/V(twigs, &c.) 

vietum 

viere 

•vi-e- 

part. vietus (Ter. Lucr., 

but vietus, Hor.), 

, shri^velled, 


vincio, bind 

vinxi 

vinctum 

vincire 

vinc-i- 

vinco, conquer 

vici 

victum 

vincere 

vic- 

viso, ^isit 

visi 


visere 

•vis- 

vivo, li^e 

vixi 

victum 

vivere 

vigv- 

ulciscor, avenge one~ 


ultum 

ulcisci 

ulc- 

self on^ a^enge 





ungo, ) 
ungvoj^^ 

unxi 

unctum 

(ungere 

(ungvere 

ungv- 

v 61 o, <will 

vSlui 


velle 

v 61 - 

So its compounds nolo, malo; see Gh. xxviii. 


volvo, roll 

volvi 

veidtum 

volvere 

volv- 

Sometimes volui in Augustan poets. 



v6mo, 'vomit 

v6mui 

vOmitum 

v6mere 

v6m- 

voveo, •vo<w 

vovi 

votum 

v6vere 

v6v-e- 

urgeo, push^ press 

ursi 


urgere 

urg-e- 

uro, burn 

ussi 

ustum 

•Urere 

ds- 


Combilro, combussi, combustum, combilr6re, is a componnd of com 
with an older form buro, seen in bustum, tomb. 

Other compounds (exdro, &c.) follow the usual form. 


utor, a^ail oneself.^ usum uti ut- 

make use 
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The following verbs also have no perfect or supine. 

(i) e- verbs: 

segreo, he sick 

frondeo, be in leaf 

polleo, be poujerful 

aJbeo, be ^Mhlte 

hSbeo, be blunt 

renideo, sthie 

aveo, be greedy 

lacteo, be a sucklmg^ 
ha^e milk 

scateo, bubble foi'tb 

calveo, be bald 

liveo, be bluish pale 

splendeo, be brigbt 

caneo, be hoary 

maceo, be lean 

squaleo, be rougb 

flaveo, be yello^ 

maereo, grie^ve 

tabeo, ^aste aijuay 

foeteo, stlnk 

muceo, be mouldy 

ilmeo, be ^et 

(2) i- verbs: 

csecutio, be bltnd 

prurio, itcbfor 

ineptio, be siily 
desiderati^ves 

dementio, ra^ve 

glocio, cliick 

singultio, sob 

cenaturio, ba^^e an 
appetite 

emptdrio, <wisb to buy 
parturio, be in labour 
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CHAPTER I. 

ELEMENTS OF WORD-FORMATION. 

WoRDS are formed either directly from roots or from other 74C 
words. The elements of formation are four: reduplicatiori^ internal 
change^ addition of suffixes^ coinbination oft^o or more <words into one, 
Two or more of these modes of formation may be called into use 
in forming a word; and especially, almost all words, whatever other 
change the root may ha ve undergone, exhibit some suffix or other. 

i. RedupUcation is the repetition of the root syllable, either to 74, 
express repeated action or simply to give additional emphasis to the 
root. In Latin there appear but few instances of reduplication. 
The following are probably such: 

1. Reduplication of a closed syllable; 

bar-bar-us, foreign (from j 3 dp/ 3 apof); car-cer (n.), a prtson^ a 
barrier (for the vowel cf. § 204. 2); cin-cin-nus, a curi (comp. 
KLKLvvos)] cur-cul-io, a cwee‘vil (for the change of liquid cf. § 185. 2); 
fur-fur (m.), bran; gur-gul-io, the ^indpipe (cf. § 852); marmor 
(n.), marble; mur-mur (n.), a murmur (comrp. iiopiivpuv)\ quisquis, 
qvhosoever; tin-tin-are, to tinkle (cf. § 646); tur-tur (m. f.), a 
do've; ul-ul-a, a screech-o^tvl; ul-W-are, to howl^ <wail (comp. dX-oX- 
Similarly per-per-am (adv.), badly (§ 526). 

2. Reduplication of an open syllable; or rather, of the initial 
consonant, with a vowel appended: 

bi-bere, to drink; ci-cada, a grasshopper; ci-catrix (f.), a scar; 
ci-cer (n.), chickpease; ci-conia, a stork; ci cur, tame; ci-cdta, 
bemlock; c6cus (qvoqvus), a cook; cu-ctllus, a cuckoo (comp. kokkv^) ; 
cu-cumis (m.), a cucumber; cu-curbita, a gourd; je-jClnus, fasting; 

^ In this book much use has been made of the lists in Leo Meyer’s 
Vergleich, Gram. (1861—1865) especially the second volume. Cor^ 
responding Greek words have been usually taken from Curtius (see 
above, p. 24 n.). 
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a breast; m^-mor, 7mndful; pa-paver (n.), a poppy; pa-pilla 
(diminutive of an assumcd papa), a teat; pi-pire, to chirp; p6-paius, 
a people; qvi-sqviliaB, refuse (comp. Ko-cTKvX-iiaTia^ and for the 
omission of s § 193); su-surrus, a ^cvhisper (comp. avplC^ v)\ ti¬ 
tillare, to tickle; ti-tubare, to stunible. 

For the use of reduplication to form the present stem of verbs 
see § 628; and to form the perfect stem, § 665 sqq. 

ii. luternal change is frequently found accompanying the addi- 742 
tion of suffixes, or composition, but is then due mainly to the 
consequent shifting of the accent, or to the influence of neighbour- 
ing consonants. The usual changes have been set forth in Book I. 
There appear to be but few instances in Latin, in which there is 
ciear evidence of intemal change being employed as the main element 

in the foimation of a word. Compare however, e.g. toga with 
t6g-6re; sed-es with sgd-ere; fides with fidgre; proc-us with prdc- 
3 -^ (§§ 233 * I, 234. 5, &c.); duc-ere with duc- (dux); dicere with 
maledicus, &c.; voc-, nom. vox, with v6care. For the change of 
vowel in forming the perfect tense see § 668. 

But if, as is probable, the primary form of roots admits of short 
vowels only, then ali instances of (apparent) roots with long voweis 
fall under this head (unless the long vowel is a compensation for 
omitted consonants); e.g. lux, pax, &c., scribere, Iddere, &c. 

iii. Suffixes are of three kinds: (i) Suffixes of inflexion, (2) stem- 743 
suffixes (incliided wndQvinJiexio7is in Book II.), (3) derivative suffixes. 

(1) Suffixes of inflexion are those which are employed to form 
the several cases and numbers of nouns, and the persons, moods, 
tenses, voice, &c. of verbs. 

(2) Stem^suffixes are those wliich form the distinguishing marks 
of the several declensions of nouns, and the several conjugations 
(or classes) of verbs. In nouns of the first class they are a, e, 0; 
in nouns of the second class u, i or e; in verbs a, u, e, i. A large 
class of nouns, and the most primitive verbs, have no stem-suffix. 

The application of the stem-suffixes in Latin nouns coincides to 
a large extent with the distinction of gender: in verbs it coincides, at 
least as regards the a and e stems, to a noticeable degree with the 
distinction of transitive and intransitive action. The absence of 
a stem-suffix in many nouns is the resuit of the shifting of the 
accent, and consequent slurring of the end of the word, the conso¬ 
nant stem being thus reduced by one syllable from what was, or 
would otherwise have been, their full form (with a stem-suffix); 
e.g. praeceps for praecipits, &:c. In other nouns of the same class 
(consonant stems) there appears to be no ciear ground for assuming 
the previous existence of a stem-suffix. (A similar loss or weaken- 
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ing of the stem-suffix is held by Corsseni to have occurred in_ the 
consonant verbs, regis, regit, regere, &:c., being properly divided 
regi-s, regi-t, reg6-re, for earlier raga-sa, raga-ta, &c.) 

Many noun-stems and many verb-stems are apparently formed 
directly from the root by the addition of these stem-suffixes. In 
some a reduplication or an intemal change, especially of the yowel, 
occurs also. The foiTnation of one word, compoiind or simple, 
from another is often effected by the substitution of the stem-suffix 
appropriate to one part of speech for that appropriate to another. 

Words of simple form which contain no knovvn derivative suffix 
are presumably fonned in this way directly from the root. Instances 
may be collectcd from the lists given in this book. 

The following are examples of the formation of noiins from 744 
roots or from other words by the addition or substitution of no 
other than a stem-suffix. The majority of verbs are so formed 
(see Chap. x.). 

A. advgna, a stranger (adveni-re) ; conviva, a giiest (conviv-ere); 
funda, a sHng (fund-6re); m51a, a mill (m61-6re); scriba, a clerk 
(scrlb-gre); t6ga, a cloak (tgg-gre); traha, a sledge (trah-ere). 

0, ahenobarbus, bron%e~beard (barba-); condus, a store-keeper 
(cond-gre); coqvus, a cook (coqv-gre); fidus, trusty (fid-ere, fide-s); 
jugum, ayoke (comp. ju;zgere); mergus, adi<ver (merg-gre); nescius, 
ignorant (nesci-re); profugus, des er t ing (profugg-re); promus, a 
butler (prom-grg); rdgus, a funeral pile (rgg-gre, comp. eriggre, to 
erect) ; sgnus, a sound (son-gre and sonare). 

U. acus, a needle (ac-, comp. ac-u-gre); currus, a chariot 
(curr-gre); domus, a house (comp. fieju-eti/, to biiild^ domare, to tame'), 

I (or E), abnormis, abnormal (norma-) ; bilingvis, tqvo^tongued 
(lingva); nubes, a cloud (nilb-gre, to co^ver^ comp. v€(j)-osi)\ rhpes, 
a rock (rump-gre, to break') ; sedes, a seat (sgd-ere); vghes, a cartload 
(vgh-gre). 

[Without stem-suffix. dux, a leader comp. duc-gre); incus, 
an antnl (incild-gre); obex, a bolt (obice-re); planipes, Jlatfooted 
(ped-).] 

(3) Deriuath^e suffixes are those additions (not being recogni- 
sable roots) which are interposed between the root and the stem- 
suffix; or, when there is no stem-suffix, between the root and the 
suffix of inflexion. If they are themselves recognisable as roots, 
the formation of the word belongs to the sphere of 

(iv) Composition (which is treated of in Chapter xi.). 

Interjections^ some of which are words, some mere natural 
sounds, will be enumerated in the last Chapter. 

^ Ausspracke^ ii. 50, foll. ed. 2. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DERIVATIVE SUFFIXES. 


Derivative suffixes may originali/ have been words, but are 745 
now merely sounds or combinations of sounds which have no 
separate use or separate meaning, but modify the meaning of the 
word to Avhich they are suffixed. The same suffix does not usually 
trxpress precisely the same modifications, and different suffixes often 
seem to have the same effect: compare -tuddn, >tia, -tat, 5cc. Fre- 
quently indeed the use of a suffix may have proceeded from a fan- 
cied or imperfectly apprehended analogy; and the ending of a word, 
which is partly composed of stem-consonants or stem-vowels, and 
partly of a suffix, has been apparently taken for an entire suffix, and 
as such applied to other stems. Compare montanus, § 830, mon¬ 
tuosus, § 814. Sometimes the sense of the suffix has been obscured, 
and a further suffix is added to realize what the former suffix once 
expressed; e. g. puella is diminutive of puera, but afterwards sup- 
planted puera as the ordinary term for a girl, and thus puellula was 
formed for a little or ^^ery young girl, 

A light vowel, 6, u, g, more frequently i, is often found between 746 
the last consonant of the stem and the suffix. Its origin is not 
ciear. Sometimes it appears to be part of the suffix; e. g. -Sc (-ic) 
in s6nex, pilmex, &c.; more frequently it appears to be the stem- 
suffix weakened; e. g. candidus from cande- (see the words given in 
§ 816), altitado from alto-; sometimes it appears to owe its birth 
to analogy with other words; sometimes to a desire to ease the pro- 
nunciation, or avoid the destructive effect of contiguous consonants; 
or even to render possible the use of the word in verse. It is 
indeed possible that it may be an expression of the slight sound 
occasioned by opening the organs, in order fully to articulate the 
linal consonant (cf. § 9). 

It has most frequently been treated in the following lists as the 
weakened stem-suffix; but its occurrence in words formed from 
consonant stems is by no means iinusual, and seems to conffict with 
this theory of its origin. If these consonant stems are the stunted 
remnants of forms which originally were vowel stems, this weak¬ 
ened vowel may be the relic of the fuller form. (So in French the 
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final t of the Latin 3rd pers. sing. is preserved only before a vowel; 
e.g. a-t-il, and its meaning lost to the popular consciousness). If 
othervvise, one of the other explanations must be resorted to. 

The long vowel, found not uncommonly in the same part of 747 
a derivative, is sometimes part of the suffix; e.g. dum-etum for 
dum-ec-tum; sometimes due to contraction of the stem-suffix with 
a short initial vowel of the suffix; e.g. the suffix -ino appended to 
the stems Roma-, divo-, tribu-, mari-, 6 ge- gives Romanus, divinus, 
tribunus, marinus, egenus: the suffix -ili appended to anc 6 ra-, 
tribu-, fide-, civi- gives ancoralis, tribfilis, fidelis, civilis. Some¬ 
times it is due to following a false analogy; e. g. mont-anus, anser-i- 
nus, &c., virgin-aUs, reg-alis, &c.i 

In other respects the ordinary laws of consonant and vowel 
changes (given in Book I.) are observed. 


In the following lists many words, which so far as our know- 748 
ledge goes are primitive, are given along with the derivatives, partly 
because of the difficulty and consequently arbitrary nature of an 
attempt to separate them, partly because, as was said above, the 
ending of a primitive word appears sometimes to have been sup- 
posed to be a suffix, and consequently to have been applied as a 
suffix in the formation of other words. The word-endings there- 
fore, under which the Latin words are here arranged, are not 
necessarily, though they are usually (except as regards a long initial 
vowel, cf. § 747), suffixes. 

These suffixes are sometimes simple, i. e. consisting of a single 
vowel, or a single consonant with a vowel; sometimes compound, 
i. e. consisting of two consonants with one or two vowels. Com¬ 
pound suffixes are usually the resuit of adding a suffix to a stem 
which is itself a derivative; but sometimes the suffix, though origi- 
nally compound, has come to be treated as if it were a simple suffix; 
e. g. -unculo: sometimes it may be really a word which has ceased 
to be iised separately, and only appears now to be suffixal; e.g. 
-ginta, § 794, and perhaps -gno, -monio, -cinio, &c. 

The primary arrangement of noun-endings is according to the 749 
consonant or vowel which immediately precedes either the stem- 
suffix, or, in consonant nouns, the suffix of inflexions. Subordinately 
to this, first come all word-endings which have the stem-suffix of 
nouns of the first class (0 being used, for convenience sake, as 
inclusive of a); secondly, word-endings of the second class. The 
simplest endings, among which are those beginning with short 
vowels, are put first; then such compound endings as have a conso- 

^ Key, Lat. Gr. §§ 227. 232. 
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nant before thc same short vowel; then simple endings with long 
voweis; lastly, compound endings with the same long vowel. The 
order of the consonants and voweis is the same as in Books I. and II.; 
the order of the words is alphabetical. 

The lists are intended to be fairly complete, except in those 
classes of derivatives which contain too numerous instances to be 
conveniently or usefully given. Of these a full and typical selection 
is given. But the lists do not as a rule, though they do sometimes, 
contain, 

(1) Words found only in writers later than Suetonius. 

(2) Words only quoted by Nonius or Festus, or other gram- 
marians, and some others of early or rare use. 

(3) Words (especially technical or scientific words), found 
only and seldom in Cato, Varro, Vitruvius, Celsus, Pliny the elder, 
Columella, Petronius. Many such are however given. 

(4) Compounds with prepositions, if the simple form is also 
found. 

(5) borrowed from the Greek. 


CHAPTER III. 

LABIAL NOUN-STEMS. 
i. Stems endtng in -po, -pi, -P. 

-po I. Adjectives: crispus, curlhig; lippus, blear-eyed; obstipus, 750 
bent. 

2. Substantives: 

{a) Masculine: capus, a capon; cippus, a post or upright block; 
lupus, a ^volf (comp. Xuxoy, § 66 ); napus, a turnip; pupus, a boy; 
rumpus (Varr.), a njiue branch; scapus, a stem (comp. scopae, scipio, 
(TK^7r-Tpov)\ scirpus, a rush; scriipus, a rough stone (scriipulus more 
common); stloppus, a slap; struppus, a cord (from orpoc^oj?); 
verpus, a circumcised man, 

p6pa, a sacrijicmg prlest (i. e. coqva, cf. § 118); Agrippa. 

(b) Feminine: alapa, a slap; copa, a barmaid (comp. caupo, 
Klmr]\os) ; culpa, afault; ctlpa, a tub; lappa, a biir; mappa (a Punic 
Word 'according to Quint.), a napkln; n€pa, a scorpion (African 
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word?); pulpa, Jleshy substance; pilpa, a giri; ripa, a st ream bank; 
scopae (pl.)? twigs (see scapus); sapa, fuust boiled down to a third 
(comp. oTTos); stuppa, to^ (comp. o-rv^rTreloj^); talpa (rarely m,), 
a mole; vappa, Jiat ^hie (comp. vap-or, vap>idus); vespa, a ^vasp 
(comp. 007^). 

(r) Neuter: gausapum, a frteze cloth (cf. § 410); palpum, 
stroking (only found in acc. and abi.); rapum, a turnip, 

-pho lympba, ^j^ater (comp. vv^(j)ri). 

-pi apis (f.), a bee (comp. epTr/s-, ^ 

0711071; copis, ple7itiful (com, 6p-; comp. inops); puppis 
(f.), a ship's stetvi; rUpes (f.), a rock (rump-ere); saepes 
(f.), a hedge (comp. o-7/cds-, § 66); stirps (f.), a stock; 
turpis,ybz//; volpes (f.), a fox (comp. aXwir-ri^'), 

-p adeps (m. f.), fat (comp. aXet(/)a, omt7ne7it, cf. § 174. 4 ); 

daps (f.), a baTiqiiet (comp. hairr^iv to denjonr^ hanavri^ 
b€\-Kvov)\ ops (f.), help (comp. a(j)-evos)] stips, a smallgift m cohi. 


Gompound stem-ending: only pulo, § 860. 


ii. Stems endhig m -bo, -bi, -b. 

-bo I. Adjectives: acer-bus, tmidpe^ bitter (comp. ac<?ri-, acies, 
&c.); albus, nvhite; balbus, lisping; gibbus, him.ped 
(comp. KVTr~T€iv)] orbus, bereft (comp. dpcp-avos), pro- 
bus, ho7ie5t; super-bus, haughty (super). 

2. Substanti ves: 

{a) Masculine: barbus, a barbel; bulbus, a bidb (^o\l36s)'y 
cibus, food; columbus (also columba, f), ^ ptgeoTt; globus, a ball; 
limbus, a border orfrliige; lumbus, a lohi; mor-bus, disease 
nim bus, a ram-cloud (comp. j/e^-oy, ndbes); rubus, a bramble; 
tubus, a pipe. 

Galba (see Suet. Galb. 3; some compare Germ. gelb, yello^v ); 
scrib-a, a clerk (scrib-6re, § 744). 

(d) Feminine: barba, a beard; faba, a beaTi; gleba or giaeba, a sod; 
berba, grass (comp. ferre, (l)€p€LVy and § 134); juba, a inane; 

obba, a beaker; teba, a hlll (old Sabine word); sorbus, a seruice-^ 
tree; tuba, a trumpet (comp. tubus); turba, a cro^wd (comp. 
tur-ma). 

(c) Neuter: libum, acake; plumbum, lead (comp, /idXi»/ 3 Soy); 
sebum, fat; sorbum, a ser‘vice-berry; tabum, corrupt matter; ver¬ 
bum, a ^vord (comp. fep-, epeii/, § 91). 


iS 
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-bi corbis (m. f.), a basket; labes (f.), a spot (comp. Xcd/St;, 752 

Qutrage)\ ntibes (f.), a clotid (comp. ngbula, verp-os)] 
orbis (m.), a round; palumbes (m. f.), a do^ve (comp. columbus 
and § 66); plebs (f.), the common people (comp. ple-nus, po-pul-us, 
TrKrj-Bvs^ &:c.); piibes (f.), bair of comme?icmg manbood; scobis (f.), 
sa^d,'dust (scab-ere); scrobis (m. f.), a diicb; tabes (f. § 411), 
decayhig ynatter (comp. Tr]-K€iv)\ urbs (f.), a city (comp. orbis). 

-b caelebs (adj.), iinmarrled. 


Compound stem-cndlngs: -bundo, § 818; -bulo, -bai, -tibili, 
§§ 861, 875, 876; -bfiro, -b6ri, §§ 886, 901; -brio, § 941. 


iii. Stems endhig in -mo, -mi, -m. 

-mo I. Adjectives: 753 

al-mus, yiourisblng^ kind (al-Sre); firmus, Jirm; limus, 
jide^iuays, e. g. limis oculis, oui of tbe corners of tbe eyes (for lic-mus: 
comp. obliqvus); bpimus, yiz/, ricb; flat-nosed; patrimus, 

ba^nng fatber IHnng (patr-); matrimus, ba^ving motber livhig 
(matr-). 

bimus, t^o years old; trimus, quadrimus are probably com- 
pounds of him-, which appears uncontracted in liiem-p-s. 

2. Substantivos: 

(a) Masculine: ani-mus, soni (comp. av^fios); ar-mus, a 
sboidder joint (ap-, apaplo-KCLv)] cala-mus, a reed (probably from 
KoXapos); culmus, a stalk^ baulm; dfimus, a tbicket (for dus-mus; 
comp. Sa(r-vj); fimus, dung; fii-mus, smoke (cf. § 99. 6); grumus, 
a beap (of dirt, &c.); fiamus, a book; li-mus, slbne (for lit-mus; 
comp. U-n-6re); mimus, an imitator (from ptpo??); nummus, a 
coin (comp. uopos ); racemus, a biincb of berries (comp. pay-, pa^); 
ra-mus, a brancb (for rad-mus? comp. rad-ix, paSiVo?); re-mus, 
an oar (comp. eperpov, § 193); RSmus; scalmus, « tbole^ is bor- 
rowed from o-/caXp6?. 

(b) Feminine: d6-mus, a boiise (comp. Sep-edi/, d6mi-nus); 

fiiimus, tbe ground (comp. Vomus, a fruit-tree; ulmus, an 

ehn. 

anima, hreatb (see animus); bru-ma, rMinter sohtice (for br6vi- 
ma, sc. dies); coma, bair of bead (borrowed from /cop??); damma, a 
bind; fa-ma,/«w^ (fa-ri); flam-ma,/dzw£’ (for flag-ma; comp. flag- 
rai’e); forma, sbape: gem-ma, a bud (for gen-ma; comp. g6n-itus): 
gluma, a busk (gliib-6re); gro-ma, a sur^veyods rod (from yi/topcor); 
lacri-ma, a tear (comp. Sa^pu-); la-ma, a slougb (for lac-ma; comp. 
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lacus); li-ma, a fde; mamma, a teat; nor-ma, a Standard (perhaps 
from yvcopLfjLT ]); pal-ma, t/je pahn of hand (comp. TraXa/z?;); par>ma, 
a llght shitdd; pliiraa, a featherj rima, a chink (comp. ric-tus); 
R6-ma, stream-city\ (comp. ru-o, riv-us, jjcvpa: so Cors., Gurt.); 
liima, a breast; spil-ma,/oflw; (spu-ere); squama, a scale of a fish, 
&c.; striima, a tmnoiir; tama (Lucii.), a s^eUing in the leg 
(tumere?); tra-ma, a <iveb; tur-ma, a troop (comp. tur-ba); victi¬ 
ma, a 'victhn (victo-). 

(f) Neuter: arma (pL), arms (ap-, see above) ; pomum, an apple^ 
fruit; volema or volaema (pl.)» ^ bind of pears. 

-umo or -imo. On the vowel preceding m see § 224. It may often 754 
be that this vowel belongs to the stem, iiot to the suffix. 

{a) Superlativos: extre-mus, outmost (for extra-imus); i-mus, 
himosty at the bottom (for in-imus); inf-imus, lowest (inf-er, § 885); 
mlu-imus, least (comp. min-6s-); pliir-imus (old ploirumus, § 264), 
inost (for plo-ios-imus, plur-imus; with pio-comp. ple-rique, ttoX-vs, 
nXe-ioiu); postre-mus, huidynost^ last (for postera-imus); post-umus, 
esp. last born^ usually, one born after his father's death (post; but 
the t may be part of the suffix; cf. § 535); pri-mus (for pris-mus, 
for pri-os-imus; comp. prior, pris-tinus, and § 193. 2; or directly 
from pri-, a locati ve form seen in pri-die; or for pro-imus, comp. 
TTpoTfpos^ TTpcGroff); sum-mus, upynost (for sub-mus ; comp. sub, 
sup-er); supre-mus, highest (for supra-imus). In Petron. § 75, 
ipsimus, ipsima for master^ mistress (ipso-). So also the adv. de¬ 
mum {do^nmost)^ at length (de). 

{f) Ordinal numbers: dScimus, tenth (for decim-imus); septi¬ 
mus, se'venth (for septim-imus); quot-umus, hon.u manyth (quot; 
formed by Plautus in imitation of septimus); no-nus is perhaps for 
novimimus, contracted nomus, by assimilation of m to the initial n. 

-iss-umo or -iss-imo, for -ios-umo; i. e. umo, suffixed to the stem of 755 
the comparative. For the omission or absorption of the 
0 see §§ 214, 242. For the formation of the comparative § 917. 
The double s is due partly to the desire to indicate the length of the 
syllable (which moreover is accented), partly perhaps to preserve 
the sound of s sharp, instead of s flat or eventually r (cf. §§ 187, 
191. 5. 6). For the ordinary explanation see the Preface. 

alt-iss-umus, highest (alto-, alti 5 s-); antiqv-iss-imus, most ancient 
(antiqvo-, antiqvios-); audac-iss-imus, boldest (audaci-, audacios-); 
bene-ficent-iss-imus, most bene^volent (benefico-, beneficentios-, as if 
from a participial form); dign-iss-imus, ^vorthiest (digno-, dignios-); 
dur-iss-imus, hardest (diiro-, durios-); felic-issimus, happiest (felici-, 
felicios-) ; fertil-iss-imus, most fertile (fertili-, fertilios-); frugalissi¬ 
mus, thriftiest (frugalios-, asif from frugalis, for which frilgi, § no8, 
is used); imbecill-iss-imus, <weakest (imbecillo- and imbecilli-, im« 
becillios-); ips-issumus (Plaut.), the'very man (ipso-); max-imus, 

18—2 
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greatest (for mags-imus from magis for magios-); oc-iss-imus^ 
s^iftest (ocios-, comp. w/cvs); neqv-iss-imus, absolutely good for 
nothing (neqvios- from neqvam); pgnit-iss-imus, rnost imvard (peni¬ 
tus, adv. but cf. Pl. Asm. 42); sever-iss-imus, strictest (severo-, 
severios-); verbgrabil-issimus (Piaut.), most thrashable (verbera¬ 
bili-) ; and many others. See Appendix C. 

These suffixes are fbrmed in the case of a few superla- 756 
tives, where the final consonant of the simple adjective 
is 1 or r. Probably they are the resuit of a strong contraction, 
caused by the desire to avoid s following 1 or r (cf. § 193. 5. r). 
The double 1 or r may be the resuit of assimilation (§ 176. 5), or 
evidence of the length of the syllable (see last section). Possibly 
the apparent analugy of altus, altissimus, Stc. may have led to 
acer, acerrimus, &c. 

facill-imus, easiest (facHi-, facilios-). So also difficil-limus; 
gracil-limus, thhmest (gracili-); bumil-limus, lo^liest (bumili-); 
simll-limus, Ilkest (simili-) and dissimillLmus. 

acer-rimus, sharpest (acri-, aerios- for ac6rios-); asper-riinus, 
roughest (aspgro-, aspgrios-); celer-rimus, quickest (c§lgri-, celgrios-); 
creber-rimus, tjiost cro^joded (crebro-, crebrios- for creberios-); deter¬ 
rimus, ^orst (deterios-, no positive); saldber-rimus, most healthfid 
(salubri-, salubrios-); vSter-rimus, oldest (veterios- from vgtus-). So 
also maturrimus (oftener maturissimus), miser-rimus, pulcer-rimus, 
tenerrimus, taeterrimus, vaferrimus, and the adverb ndper-rime, ali 
from 0 stems; pauperrimus, dberrimus, from consonant stems. 

-t-dmo| sedi-thmus (comp. aedituus, § 992, and Varr. R.R. 757 

- -imo j 1 . 2 '^ Geli. 12. 10), a sacristan (aedi-); finl-timus, on the 
borders (fini-); leg-i-timus, la^vfid (leg-); mari-timus, by 
the sea (mari-). 

(h) Superlatives: 

ci-timus, uearest here (ci-s; comp. ob-s, ul-s); dex-timus, on the 
extreme right (Qom\). dex-ter, de^ia, ex-timus, outmost 

(ex); in-timus, (in); op-timus, best (Iit. o^vermost^ upmost^ 

ob-s; comp. eVi); pes-simus, (luorst (Iit. bottom-most^ ped-; or 
from the stem of pessum ?) ; proximus (for proc-timus), nearest (from 
pr6que = prope, cf. namque, nempe, § 517); sinis-timus, on the 
txtreme left (only with auspicium; comp. sinis-ter); ul-timus, 
furthest^ last (ul-s). 

sollistimum, only found with tripudium, is by some translated 
perfect, and derived from sollus (Oscan for totus), i. e. solus. 

(r) Ordinal iiumbers from 2oth to 9oth inclusive, The initial 
t of the sufhx forms with the final t of the stem of the Cardinal ss, 
of which one s was omitted; and in post-Augustan times the pre- 


1-iimo ) 
r-umo ] 
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ceding n was omitted (see § i68). Both the c and e of the ordinal 
are carlier sounds than the g and i of the Cardinal. (Gf. §§ 104, 234). 

vlcens-umus, vicesimus, vigesimus (ali found), t<iventieth (for 
vicenti-tumus; comp. viginti, vicies, and § 28. 2); tricens-umus, 

&c. thirtieth (triginta); quadrages-imus,/or/iV/Z? (quadraginta). So 
also qvinq vage simus, sexagesimus, septuagesimus, octogesimus, 
nonagesimus, and perhaps centes-imus, hundredtb^ for centum-timus, 
centuntimus, cententimus (comp. e. g. regendum for regundum). 

-es*umo Ordinal numbers from 20oth iipwards to loooth indu- 758 
sive. The first part of this suffix is due to the mistaken 
notion that in the lower numbers es was part of the suffix, instead of 
(as it really was) the representative of the last part of the Cardinal. 

It is possible that centesimus, which no doubt formed the immediate ' 
pattern for the higher numbers, may itself be a product of this false 
analogy. 

ducent-es-imus, t^vo hundredth (ducenti-); trecentesimus, three 
bimdredth (trecenti); qvadringent-esimus, four hundredth (quadrin¬ 
genti). So also qvinqvagesimus, sexcentesimus, septingentesimus, 
octingentesimus, nongentesimus, miU-esimus, tbousatidth (mUle), 
and (in Lucr.) multesimus, many-th (multo-). 

-mi fames, hunger (cf. § 99). Comp. also cucumis, comis, 750 

rumis, vermis, &c. § 412. 

-m hiemps, lunter (cf. § 134, and for the p § 70). 


Compound stem-endings: -mento, -m6t, §§ 792, 806; -mino, 
.m6n, §§ 825, 850; -mnio, § 934; -monio, § 935. 


iv. Stems ending in -vo, -uo, -vi. 

-vo is found after vowels, or 1 or r; -uo after other consonants 760 
(p, b; c, g; t, d, n; also tr). 

-vo I. Adjectives: 

arvus plougbed (see arvum, § 761 r); cavus, hoilo^ 761 

(comp. cselum, /cotXos); calvus, bald; cur-vus, curnjed (comp. cir¬ 
cus, Kvp-rosi KvX-Xoy); flavus, golden in colour; fulvus, taqvny 
(comp. fulgere); furvus, bro<vjn^ dusky (comp, fus-cus, (ppvvr ]'); 
^vus, dun (comp. helvus); gnavus. hio^uing (comp. gnarus, gno- 
scfire); helvus, yei/onv (comp. 5 on left-hand 

(comp. Xaioy); novus, ne^ (comp. vios)\ parvus, small (comp. 
par-cus, ..aOpoy); pravus, ^rong; pri-vus, singk^ one''s own (Iit. 
standing for-cuard; comp. pri-mus, § 754); prdtervus, froUcsoine; 
ravus, gray^ boarse; ssevus, raging; salvus, safe (comp. oeXoy, oXoy, 
solus); scaevus, on the left hand (comp. (r/catos); torvus, grmi (tor- 
qvere?); vivus, IhHng (cf. § 129 r). 
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2. Substantives: 

(«) Masculine: acervus, a heap; alvus (m. f. § 336), tbe belly; 
avus, a gra?idfatber; cervus {borned; hence), a stag (comp. K€pa 6 s)\ 
clavus, a nail^ hehn; stripe on dress (comp.davis, § 765); clivus, a 
slope (comp. in-cli-nare, /cXtVco); corvus, a ra^ven (comp. cornix, 
K6pa^)\ divus (diva, also deus, dea, and (Lucr. 4. 211) sub did)’ 
god, goddess; fdvus, a honeycomb cell; milvus (§762. za)\ nsevus, 
a rnole on the bod)^, a birtby?tark (gi-gen-o, comp. gnaivos); nervus, 
asineiv^ a cord (comp. v€vpov)\ rivus, a strearn (comp. peti/, fut. 
p€V(T€iv)\ servus (also adj. a.id serva, f.), a sla^ve (ser6re,yo/V/). 

Nerva, a family name. 

{f}) Feminine: calva, a skull^ or bald head; caterva, a cror.vd; 
clava, a club; gingiva, the gu?n of the tceth; larva (§ 762. 2^); 
Minerva (old Menerva); malva, tbe mallow (comp. paXa^y]. Hesiod); 
oliva (also olea), oli‘ve (comp. cXaio?); silva, a ^joood (comp. i/Xi/); 
stiva, aplough bafidle; valva, a foldi?ig~door; ulva, Jedge; volva, tbe 
^juoy?ib] dva, a gt'ape. ’ 

(r) NeiiLCr: avum, an age (comp. atwi/, § 91); arvum, a feld 
(comp. arvus, § 761, ar-are, «poto, ploughy^ ervum, bitter ^eteh 
(comp. opo, 3 os)] ovum, an egg (comp. cooi/, § 91); urvum, a ploiigb- 
tail (comp. curvus and §121. 3). 

-uo I. Adjectives: 

{a) from verb stems: ambig-uus, on both sides, aynbignous 
(amb-ig-ere); assid-uus, constant (adsid-ere); cad-uus (of a wood), 
for cutting (cad-6re); congru-us, suitable (congru-6re); contig-uus, 
touching (conting-ere); contin-uus, conthinous (continere); decid-uus, 
falling (decid-6re); divid-uus, parted (divid-6re); exig-uus, syyiall, 
orig. preclse (exig-6re); ing6 n-uus,(ingign-6 re); innoc-uus, 
haryyiless (in, noc-ere); mdt-uus, by ^juay of cbange (muta-re); oc- 
cid-uus,yt7///«_^; hence, from the siin, ^juestern (occid-6re); pasc-uus, 
(of land)/or^rt22;/X^ (pasc-ere) ; perp6t-uus, uninterrupted (perpet¬ 
ere); pracip-uus, taken in front, i.e. chief (pracip-6re); procid-uus 
(ppost~K\\%.'), falling for^mrd (pr6cid-6re); promisc-uus (also pro¬ 
miscus), yyiixed (promiscere); reiic-uus (also relicus, § 160. 7), left 
behind, remahiing (relinqv-6re); r6sid-uus, suyib to the bottoyn like 
dregs, left unused (resld-ere); rig-uus, irrig-uus, irrigated (riga-re); 
succid-uus (not prac-Aug,), sinking (succid-gre); vac-uus (§ 94. 2), 
eynpty (vaca-re); and others. 

{h) from substantives, or of obscure origin: ann-uus,yor ayear 
(anno-); ard-uus, lofty (comp. dp^-09); cem-uus, headloyig (comp. 
Kpav-lov); fatuus, foolisb; menstr-uus, yyicntbly (mens-tr-i- from 
mens-; cf. § 904); mort-uus, dead (morti-); stren-uus, active: suus, 
bis ouon; tuus, yonr; vid-uus, ^vido^ed (comp. di-vid-gre; Gcnn. 
‘uuitt^we^ Engl. <wido^jj). 
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3. Substantivos; 

(a) Masculine: carduus, a tbhtle; lituus, an auguras crook; 
miluus (§ 94. 2), a khe; patr-uus, afather's brotber (patr-). 

(b) Feminine: belua, a beast; jan-ua, a gate (jano-); larua 
(§ 94. 2), a ghost^ a mask; noct-ua, an o^l (nocti-); stat-ua, a 
statue (statu-); trua, a spoon. 

(c) Neuter: februa (pl.),(febri-). 

-i-vo (For words where i is apparently radical see § 761). 763 

1. Adjectives: 

sest-ivus, of summer (aestu-, beat) ; adopt-ivus, taken by cboice 
(adopta-re); cad-ivus (Plin.), (cad-6re) ; intern6c-ivus, 

structi^e (intem6c-a-re); lasc-ivus,//^79;/^/; noc-ivus (^Phaedr., Plin., 
but nocuus, Ov.), burtful (ndcere); r6cid-ivus, restored (like a seed 
fallen back into earth and sprung up; Lange: r6cid-6re); redivivus, 
a builder’s term for old matenal (according to Lange, properly red- 
iv-ivus, stripped off o\i\ buildings, from reduo; comp. reduviae; exuo, 
exuviae, &c.) ; sement-ivus, for son,vtng (sementi-); subsic-ivus, cut 
spare (subsec-are); tempest-ivus, seasonuble (tempos-; either 
the t is due to a false analogy with aestivus, or the word may be 
shortened for tempestativus) ; v6c-ivus (or vac-ivus), early fonii 
for vacuus (vaca-re). 

2. Substantives: Gradivus (once Gradivus), a name of Mars; 
sal-iva, spittle (sal, salt). 

-t-ivo i. e. -ivo, appended to the stem of the past participle. 764 
(Only passivus not earlier than Appuleius exhibits the s.) 

I. Adjectives: 

{a) General: ac-t-ivus, active^ practlcal (ag6re); adoptivus, 
adoptive (comp. adoptare, frequentative in form); cap-t-ivus, cap- 
Uired (capg-re); coUec-tivus (post-Aug.), collected (collig-6re); 
condi-tivus, stored (cond-$re); fes-tivus, gay^ bandsome (festo-); 
fugi-t-ivus, run-anvay (fug$-re); fur-t-ivus, stoien (comp. fdra-ri); 
insi-t-ivus, (ins6r6re); instaura-t-ivus {C\c.), reriewed (m- 

staurare); Idcra-t-ivus, counted as gain (lucra-ri) ; na-t-ivus, born^ 
self-grown (na-sc-i-); prar6ga-t-ivus, frst-asked (praerog-are); 
sa-t-ivus, for sonvmg (sg-r§re); sta-t-ivus, stationary (stare); 
sec-t-ivus (Coi, Plin.), spUt (s6care); subdi-t-ivus, suppos i titious 
(sub-d6re); v6-t-ivus, ^owed (v6-vere); and others little used. 

(b) Tcchnical terms in rhetoric, grammar, &c.: defiui-tivus, 
explanatory (definire) ; demonstra-tivus, exposhory (demonstra-re); 
horta-tivus, hortatory (horta-ri); lauda-tivus, laudatory (lauda-re); 
r^tiocina-tivus, of reasoning (ratiocina-ri); transla-tivus, trafisferred 
(translato-); and others. Similarly in grammar (in Quintilian), 
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ablativus, accusativus, gSngtivus, dativus, nominativus, possessi¬ 
vus, rglativus; and others in later writers. 

2. Substantivos: donativum (post-Aug.), a largess (dona-re). 

-vi avis (f.), a bird; brgvis, short (comp. ^paxvs, § 129); 765 

civis (m.), a Citizen (comp. qvi-es, Kcl-pat, Curt.); 
clavis (f.), /7^9- (comp. claudSre, kXcis, kXtjU) ; gravis, /jeazy (comp. 
f:iapvs, as glans with /3aXai/os); Igvis, Hght (comp. cXaxvs, § 129); 
navis (f.), a ship (comp. mC?); niv- (nom. nix., f.; cf. § 129. 2r); 
sno^ (comp. j/Kp-eros); pelvis (f.), a basin; ravis (f.), hoarseness 
(comp. rau-cus); sva-vis, s^veet (comp. svad-us, jjd-vs)] tSnvis, tbin 
(comp. ten-dere, tgn-er, ravaos). 

-ui grus (f.), a erane (comp. yepai/or); lues (f.), pesiilence 

(comp. Xoiftoy); strues (f.), a heap (comp. stru-ere, ster¬ 
nere); sus (m. f.), a plg (comp. v?). 


v. Stems ending in -fo. 

offa, a worsei; rdfus, red; scrofa, a sow; tofus, tufa stone, 766 


CHAPTER IV. 

GUTTURAL NOUN-STEXIS. 

i. Stems ending^ in -co, -qvo; -cu, -ci, -qvi; -c, -qv. 

I. Ste77is endhig in -co, -qvo. 

-co I. Adjectives: 

seqvus, le^vel; avemmeus, averting; caecus, bVmd; cascus, 767 
old; cdruscus, fashing; flaccus, fabby; fuscus, dark coloiired; lus¬ 
cus, one-eyed; mancus, mahned; parcus, thrifty; paucus, (comp. 
Trav-poff); Plancus (plano-?); priscus, ajicietit (prius); raucus (for 
ravlcus), hoarse (ravi-); reciprocus, back^ards and for<wards (rS- 
co, pro-co, derivatives of re and pro; Key, Essays, p. 74 sq.); siccus, 

^ Oii suffi-xes with -c see Key, Phllol. Soc, Tians, for 1856. 
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dry (for siti-cus from sitis, spurcus, dirty', tmncus, loppcd; 

vescus, smalL 

2. Substantives: 

(rt) Masculine: abacus, a board (comp. a^a|); arcus (arqvus), 
a bonjo (see § 395); circus, a ring (^pZ/cos); c6cus (coqvus), a cook; 
gcus (eqvus), a horse (comp. iTiTros-, §118); fiscus, a basket; floccus. 
a Jlock of avool; fScus, a hearth; fucus (i), sea^veed (comp. (pvKos, 
Hom.); (2) a drone; hircus, a goat; jocus, a joke; juncus, a 
bulrush; juven-cus, a bidlock (juvgn-); lacus, a pool (cf. §§ 395, 776); 
16CUS, a place; lucus, a grove; maccus, a clo^^vn (comp. fxaKKoav^ io 
inoan)\ Marcus, hammerl a Roman praenomen; milcus, snot (comp. 
mungSre); picus, a ivoodpecker ; porcus, a pig; procus, a suitor 
(comp. pr6ca-ri); saccus, a bag (comp. cra/cKos'); soccus, aslipper; 
stlcus, juice (comp. otto?, § 107); sulcus, a furrow (comp. dX/cos, 
€\k€lv)\ truncus, a lopt stem (see abovc); vicus, a Street (comp. 
of/coff); vopiscus (see Plin. 7. 10, § 8). 

Roman family names: Murcus; Casca (comp. cascus, old)\ Sg- 
ngca (senec-, old')\ Tucca. 

{h) Feminine: ficus, apg-tree; ruscus (or ruscum, n.?) buicbers 
broom. 

aqva, fivater; arca, a chest (comp. arcere, dpKelv ); baca, a berry; 
braccae (pl.), breeches; bucca, a cheek; esca, food (gd-, gdgre, esse, 
to eai)\ furca, a fork; juvenca, a heifer (see above); labrusca, a 
reuild ^nne; marisca, a kind ofpg; mica, a grain; mollusca, a snft 
nut (molli-); musca, a fly (comp. pvia for pvcria ?); orca, a (wbale, 
a tun; Parcae (pl.), Fates (from par-ti», tbe apportiouers? comp. 
fLOLpat^ pepo?: or eulogistic from parc-gre, to sparel)'^ porca, (i) a 
furror^v; (2) a farronx)^ i. e. a sow (cf. Key, Essays^ p. 95); posca, 
an ctcid drink; rica, a ^omads •veil; sica, a dagger; spica, an ear of 
corn; tricae (pl.), trifles; vacca, a conv. 

(c) Neuter: molluscum, a fungus (molli-); naucum (?), a 
trifle (?); tesca (tesqva, pl.), ^vasie places ; viscum, mistletoe (comp 
l^os). 

i-co i.e. (usually) -co, suffixed to vowel stems. 

I. Adjectives: Afri-cus, of the Afri (Afro-); belli-cus, 76S 
of ^var (bello-); civi-cus, of a ciiizen (civi-); classi-cus, ofa class^ 
esp. the fleet (classi-); Creti-cus, of Crete (Creta-); domini-cus, of 
a masier (domino-); fullon-icus, of afiller (fullon-); Germani-cus, 
of Gennans (Germano-); lubricus, slippery; mangon-icus (Plin., 
Suet.), of a dealer (mangon-); mgdi-cus, of healing (mgdg-, mgderi); 
modi-cus, moderate (modo-); publi-cus, public (pdpulo-, cf. § 69); 
sonti-cus, dangerous (sonti-, guiltyp, tgtri-cus, rough (comp. 
taetro-?); varicus (Ov.), straddling (varo-); flni-cus, (ilno-); 

urbi-cus, of the city (urbi-). 

Common in Greek words; e.g. comicus, grammaticus, poeticus, 5 cc. 
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2. Substantivcs: 

{ci) Masculine: vXli-cus (vaica), a farm ste^vard (villa-). 

(Jj) Feminine: alica (halica), spelt; brassica, cabbage; fabri-ca, 
a 77ianufacture (fabro-); foricse (pl.), see Jiiv. 3. 38; fulica (fulix), 
a coot; mani-cse (pl.)> globes., handcuffs (manu-); p6d-ica, a snai'e 
^p6d-,/00/); ridica, a^nneprop] siliqva, a pod; sublica, a pile for 
a bridgc, &c.; tunica, a shirt; vdmi-ca, a rwinwg abscess (vomSre, 
cf. § 698). 

(f) toxicum, poUon.^ orig. for smearing arro^vs (jo^ov). 

-ti-co i. e. -co added to real or presumed adjectives in -to. 7^9 

I. Adjectives: domesticus, of hoyue (ddmo-; comp. 
mddestus, § 789; agrestis, § 808); Ligus-ticus, of the Liguriaris 
(Ligus-); rus-ticus, of the country (riis-). 

2. Substantivcs: can-ticum, a song (can-to-, cangre); man¬ 
tica, a bag; pertica, a pole; scutica, a 'whip (comp. sciltum, a leathern 
shield) \ tri-ticum (threshed) <ivheat.^ corn (tri-to-, tfirere). 

-ati-co I. Adjectives; aquaticus,(aqua-); 77° 
erraticus, q.vanderbig (errare); fanaticus, inspired (fano-); 
lymphaticus, of the frenzied (lymphato-, lympha-); silvaticus, of a 
wood (silva-); venaticus, for hiinting (venari-); umbraticus, of the 
shade (umbra-); volaticus, q^vitiged (v61a-re, tofly). 

2. Substantivcs: viaticum,(via-; comp. viator). 


•li-co ) 

-ICD ) 


I. Adjectives: fame-licus, star^nng (fame-); hiu-lcus, 771 
gapiug (hia-re; cf, § 204. 2^’); p$tu-lcus, froUcsome 
(p$t-6re, cf. § 657, and comp. pgtul-ans). 


2. Substantivcs: bubul-cus, an ox-^tender., i.e. a ploughrnan 
(b6v- whence bhbulus, cf. § 76. 2); sub-ulcus, a s^vineherd (su- 
for s6v-? or perhaps the word is simply formed in imitation of 
bubiUcus); remulcum (only in abi. s.), a towrope (probably from 
Greek; comp. pvfiovXKciv, Polyb.). 

vitricus, a stepfather; noverca, a stepmother (novo-; 
comp. i/eoff, i/eapos). 

Adjectives: ant-iqvus, ancient (for antinqvus? 772 
from ante, but cf. § 774); long-inqvus, distant (longo-); 
pr6p-inqvus, near (prope). Possibly from locative forms 
antim, &c. (J. Wordsworth), 

(In obliqvus the q is radical; comp. lic-inus, 
mer-acus, pure (of vvine without water; mSro-); 6p- 773 
acus, shady; clo-aca,^ (cluereold=purgare: comp. 
KXu-^€tv). 


-ri-co ) 
-r-co ] 

-in-qvo I 
-iqvo- I 


-aco 
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-iico ser-uca, njerdigris (aes-); cad-ucus,(cad-6re); car¬ 
ruca, a carriage^ enica, a Caterpillar^ cole^euort^ festuca, 
a stalk; fistuca, a plle-dri^er; lact-uca, a lettuce (lacti-); 
inand-ucus, a checiuer (mand-6re); mastruca (Sardinian), 
a sheepskln'y saliucus (sambucus), f., elder-^tree^ verruca, 
a nvart. 

-ico The i secms to be at least in some cases the resuit of con- 774 
traction with a final vowel; e. g. = oi, ei, &c. 

1. Adjectives: am-icus,/r/VW/y (ama-re); ant-icus, in front 
(ante); apr-icus, junny; mend-icus, of beggars; post-icus, bebind 
(post, old poste) ; pud-icus, shamefast (pudere). 

2. Substantives: formica, an ant; lect-ica, a sedan (lecto-); 
lor-ica, a breast-piate (of leathern thongs; loro-); lumbricus, a 
q.vorm; Nas-ica (m.), (naso-); rubr-ica, red paint^ red keading 
(rubro-); vesica, a b.adder; umbil-icus, the no^vel (coinp. 6 jx(f>aX 6 s ); 
urtica, a nettle (comp. fir-ere). See also in § 767. 'ib. 

i-aco .fflgypt-i-acus, of JEgypt (.ffigjnpto-); Cdrinthiacus, of Co- 775 
rinth (Corintho-); Nil-i-acus, of the Nile (Nilo-). 

2, Stemj ending in -cu, -ci, -c. 

-cu See § 395. acus (m. f.), a needle (comp. ac-gr, oK-co/crJ); 11^ 

arcus (m.), a bow; ficus (f.), a fgtree; lacus (m.), a 
pool (comp. lacfina, la-ma, Xd/c-oy, Xd/c/coy); pSeu (n.), a head of 
cattle; porticus (f.), a colonnade (comp. portu-); qvercus (f.), an 
oak; spgcus (m.), a ca^ve (comp. (XTreos'). 

-ci arx (f.), a citadel (comp. arcere); calx (f.), (i) chalk^ 

(2) a heel; dulcis, jq.veet (comp. yXvxuy); fascis (m.), a 
biindle; fsex (f.), dregs; fauces (m. pl.), throat; lanx (f.), a dish; 
lux (f.), light; merx (f.), tnerchandise; piscis (m.), a fsh; torqvis 
(m.), a collar (comp. torqvere, to t-vjist). 

-c crux (f.), a cross; dux (m.), a leader; fax (f.), a link; 

fraces (m. pl.), oil-dregs; nex (f.), death;nxix (t.), a mit ^ 
pix (f.), piteh (comp. niaaa and § 839 b); prex (not found in nom. 
s.) (f.), a prayer; trux, cruel; vic-em (m. f.), a change; vox (f.), 
a •voice. 

-6c (-ic) This is a dhninuti-val suffix, and forms substantives. 777 

apex (m,), the top polnt; carex (f.), sedge; caudex, 
codex (m.), a tree-trunk^ nvooden tablets; cimex (m.), a bug; cort¬ 
ex (m. f.), bark of a tree; culex (m.), a gnat; forfex (m. f.), 
scissorj; frfitex (m.), a shrub; ilex (f.), an ilex; imbr-ex (m.), a 
ttle (imori-); latex (m.), <ivater; miirex (m.), the purple fish, 
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psel-ex, pel-ex (f.), a concubine (a transcription of TraXXa^); podex 
(m. ped-gre); pollex (m.), a thnmb; pdlex (m.), a Jiea (comp. 
^vXXa); pdmex (m.), a pumice stone; ramex (m.), a (branching) 
bloodvessel (rimo-); rumex (m. f.), sorrei; s6n-ex (m.), an old tnan 
(comp. ei/oj); silex (m. L), flint; sorex (m.), a shre^ mouse (comp. 
vpa^)\ vort-ex, vert-ex (m.), a (whirk the top of a thing (vert-6re). 

(Ju-dex, arti-fex, au-spex, simplex, <Scc. are compounds; obices 
from obicere; illex from illicere. Scc § 395.) 

-ic append-ix (f.), an appendage (append-6re); filix (f.), a 778 

fern; fom-ix (m.), a 'vault (forno-, an o-ven)] larix, 
a larch; salix, a ^villow (comp. iXiKr)')'^ var-ix, a dilated 'vein 
(varo-); and a few others (see § 440). 


-aci I. Adjectives; almost all from verb stems: 779 

aud-ax, daring (audere); cap-ax, capacioris (cap 6 -re); 
contum-ax, obstmate ; dic-ax, «ic/V/y (dic-, comp. maledic-us); 

gd-ax, eating acway (€d*&re); effic-ax, effectual (facS-re); 6 max, 
fond of making purchases ( 6 m-gre); fall-ax, decepti^ve (fall- 6 re); 
fgr-ax,/r«/V/«/ (fer-re); iug-ax, runa^ay (fdg§-re); fdr-ax, thie^vish 
(fura-ri); 16 qv-ax, talkati^ve (loqvi); mend-ax, Jying (comp. men- 
ti-ri); min-ax, threatening (mina-ri); mord-ax, biting (mor-dere); 
nug-ax, trifling (nuga-ri); pr 6 c-ax, for^jjard in manner (pr 6 ca-re); 
pugn-ax, quarrelsome (pugna-re); rap-ax, rapacioris (rapg-re); 
sag-ax, sagacious (comp. prse-sagi-re); sal-ax, lustfnl (salire); 
s 6 qv*ax, piirsuing (seqvi); perspic-ax, clear-sighted (sp 6 c 6 -re); tag¬ 
ax, Ughtfngered (tag-, tangere); ten-ax, tenacious (tgnere); ver-ax, 
trutlfiil (vero-); pervic-ax, stribborn (vi?2C-gre) ; viv-ax, lifefull^ long- 
Hujed (viv-gre); v 6 r-ax, ^voracioris (v 6 ra-re); and some others little 
used. 

2. Substantives: fom-ax (f.), a kiln (forno-); pax (f.), peace. 
Also (with suffix -ac): lim-ax (f.), a slug (limo-). 

-oci Adjectives: atr-ox, ernei (atro-, black)^ fgr-ox, high^ 780 

spirited (fgro-, solox, coarse (of wool, only in 

Festus); vel-ox, scivift (v61a-re?). 

Substantive: c61-ox (f.), ayacht (comp. c61-er, KiXqs;)* 

-ec alex (f.)^fsb brine; verv-ex (m.), a <wether. 

-ici I. Adjectives: fel-ix, happy\ pernix, actinje (ni-ti, cf. 781 

§ 707)- 

-ic 2. Substantives; all feminine. 

cervix, a neck-bone (?), the neck; cor-n-ix, a crozu (comp. 
cor-vus, Kop-esp-Tjy Kop-a^); edtumix, a quail] cox-end-ix 
(f.), the hip (coxa-); jdn-ix,/z heifer (juvSn-); 15dix, a 
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blanket; rad-ix, a root (comp. p/fa, and peihaps pafiii/o?, taper^ 
ra-mus); stru-ix (f,), a beap (strui-, stru-Sre) ; vibix, a <iveaL 

matr-ix (f.), a hreeder (mater); nutr-ix (f.), 7inrse (nutrire), 
are formed as if analngous to the words in the next section. 

-t-r-ic I Semi-adjectival feminine substantives corresponding to 783 
(-t-r-ici)) Froin -tor-ic comes victro-ic, victr-ic-. 

The t is the siiflix of supine, When iised as adjec- 
tives they have -i stems (e.g. victricia, § 414). 

accusa-trix (Piant, twice), accuser (accusa-); adjd-trix, helper 
(adjuva-re); al-trix, nourisher (al-dre); S,ma-trix (Plaut., Mart.), 
a 7mstress (ama-re); bella-trix, a qjjarrlor (bella-re); cicatrix, a 
scar; conserva-trix (Gic. once),(serva-re); contem-p-trix, 
(lesphing (contemn-ere); crea-trix, a creator (crea-re); cul-trix, a 
culti^vator (c61-6re); educa-trix, trainer (educa-re); expul-trix, ex^ 
peller (pell-6re, pul-sura, § 152. 3); g6n6-trix, a 772 otber (gen-, gig¬ 
nere) ; gubema-trix, directress (gubema-re); impera-trix, commauder 
(impera-re); indaga-trix, a tracker out (indaga-re); inven-trix, disco^ 
•verer (vSn-i-re); mSrfi-trix, a courtesan (mfirere); moli-trix (Suet.), 
a coTitri-ver (moli-ri); na-trix, a nvater-sriake (na-re); obst6-trix, 
a midzvife (stare, cf, § 645); oratrix, a suppliaut (orare); receptrix, 
a recei^ver (recipere); tex-trix (Mart.), nvebster^ i.e. female ^ea^ver 
(tex-ere); tons-trix, a barber (tondere, § 160. 3); vena-trix, bunt^ 
ress (venari); vic-trix, coyiquerhig (viwcSre); ul-trix, a^venging 
(ulc-isci, cf. § iio. 2); and some others. 

In Plautus also cistellatrix, a casket-avoman (cistella-); prsestrl- 
giatrix (so Plautus MSS,), a conjurer (praestringere). 


Compound stem-endings: -coso, -iculoso, § 814; -eundo, §820; 
-cino, -Cion, §§ 840, 853; -culo, -unculo, -uscMo, §§ 862—864; 
-cero, -c6ri, §§ 887, 902; -aceo, -iiceo, §§ 920, 921; -cio,-ticio, 
-cinio, §§ 930, 931, 936. 


ii. Stems ending in -go, -gvo; -gi, -g, -gvi. 783 

In most of these words the g belongs to the stem, 

-go I. Adjectivos: largus, bountiful; longus, long; sagus 

(usually saga, i.^foretelling (comp. sag-ax); vagus, q.van~ 
deruig; valgus, bow-legged (comp. v^-us). 

2. Substantives: 

alga, sea^Meed; bulga, a bag (Gallic word); caliga, a balf-boot 
(comp. calc-eus); fagus (f), a beeeb-tree (comp. cj)qy 6 s^ oab) ] fraga 
(pl.), stranvberries] Jilgbt (comp. <f)vyq)\ fungus, a musbroom 

(comp. (Tcjsoyyos); jng-imi, a joke (comp. C^yov, § 141); merg-ns. 
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a di‘ver-for^vl (merg-6re); mergse. (pl.), a tr^vo-prong fork; niigse 
(pl.), tnjles (comp. nauco-); pagus, a 'village; plaga, (i) region^ 

(2) a snare] plag-a, a blow (comp. pla«g-6re, TrXrjyTj); 

rdgus, a fimeral pile (rgg-ere); ruga, a ^vidnkle; sagum, a soldier^s 
blanket^ said by Polybius to be a Celtic word; biit comp. cray7, 
har 7 iess)\ strig-a, a s^vatbe (comp. stri«g-6re); tergum, a back; 
t6g-a, a clcak (teg-6re); virga, a snvitch (comp. vir-6re?); volgus 

(n. § 338).>/^. 

-gvo lingva, the tongue (linggre, to lick), 

-gi amijages (f. pl.), goings round aboiit (amb, ag-6re); com- 784 

pages (f.), a fastoiin^ (compa«g-ere); contages (f.), con- 
tagion (com, ta«g-ere); jdgis (adj.),yr<?j/.j; propages (f.), 
offsprmg (comp. propaga-re); stra-ges (f.), destniction 
(comp. sternere, stra-to-). 

-g conjunx, a consort (com, jug-); frag-em (f. no nom. sing.), 

fruit^ com; grex (m.), aJlock; lex (f.), a la^v (leg-6re, to 
choose ?); rex (m.), a kv2g (r6g-6re); strix (f.), a screeclo-o^vl. 

-gvi angvis (m.f.), a snake (comp. > iib?gvis (f. nix), sfiow 
(comp. roy) ; pingvis, /itt (comp. Tra^vy); uugvis 
(m.), a 7 iail (comp. uvv$). 


Compoiind stem-endings: -gno, § 826; -g6n, -ag6n, -ilagdn, 
-ugdn, -ig6n, § 845 I -gneo, § 922. 


iii. StcftiJ ending in -bo, -M. 
traha, a sledge; vfihes, a cart load (v6h-6re). 


7S5 


CHAPTER V. 

DENTAL NOUN-STEMS. 

i. Stems ejiding in -to {or -so ^hen presumably arhen from 
a dental). 

-to Adjectives of quantity: 

qvan-tus, how great (quam) ; qvap-tus, fourth (for 7S6 
qvatvortus from qvattvor); qvin-tus (or qvlnctus),^/>6 (qvinqve) ; 
qu6-tus, bo^ great {a part)^ i. e. <what mmiber (qvo-, comp. qvot); 
sex-tus, sixtb (sex); tau-tus, so great (tam); td-tus, so rnany-th; 
totus, ^jjhole. 

Gomp. is-tus (iste), tbat; ipsus (ipse), self. 
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“to (-so) I. Adjectives; 787 

(a) Participles, expressing completed action, done in the 
case of deponent verbs, and some others (§§ 734, 735); suffered in 
the case of verbs having also an active voice, and in many deponents 
(§ 734). See fiill list in §§ 689—709. Also §§ 734, 735- 

{b) Participles, or words of similar format ion, used as adjec¬ 
tives of quality. (For -ato, &c. see below, § 796.) 

al-sus, cQol (alg-ere); al-tus, higb (al-ere, to nourUh') ; ap-tus, 
fit (api-sc-i); artus, fiarrozu (arcere, 10 confine)'^ assus, roast (comp. 
aCay) ; blsesus, lisphig (comp. ^Xaiaos, bandy-legged); hriitus, brute; 
cassus, ejyipty; castus, chaste (comp. /ca^apos-); catus, sharp; cel-sus, 
high (cell-ere, to stjdke])’^ cer-tus, sure (cer;2-6re); crassus, thick; 
cunctus, ali (covinc-ire); curtus, docked (comp. Kelpco ); decrepitus 
(tbat bas cracked ^vorn out (crepare); densus, tbick (comp. 

fiatr-uv); dierectus (Plaiit.), usually dierecte; vocative? or 

adverb? (ahvays trisyll. dis-erigdre?); diser-tus, (disserere? 

to discuss)'^ edxus, boiled (comp. laxus, prolixus); fal-sus, false 
(fallere); fastus (nefastus), laxvful (fas); fessus, ^'eary (fati-sc-i, 
to gcipe)'^ fes-tus, festi^^e (comp. fer-ise); fe-tus, pregnant (comp. 
fe-mina, fe-cundus, § 99, 6); fretus, relying (fer-re? cf. § 692); 
glutus, tefiacious, soft (§ 690); gratus, pleasing; hirtus, sbag7;y; in- 
fes-tus, set on (cf. § 704. n.); invitus, wnvillhjg (for in-vic-tus? 
comp. f6/c-, Udiv ); ir-ri-tus, ineffectual (reri); justus, just (jds-); 
laetus, cbeerful; lassus, tired; latus, broad (for tlatus, borne^ cf. 

§ 176. 3); laxus, loose; luxus, dlslocated (comp. }yo|6s); lau-tus, 
splendtd (lavare); lentus, pliant; mac-tus, made gr e at (comp. mag¬ 
nus); maestus, sad (maerere); manifestus, band-striick^ i.e. palpable 
(§ 704- n.); multus, inucb: mustus, ne^; mutus, dumb (comp. 
mussare; also fiveiv^ to close the eyes); obesus {o^vereaten^ 

(ed-ere); paetus, blmk-eyed; per-osus, bating (cf. p. 252); plautus, 
flat; putus, cleared^ quite (comp. pu-tare, § 964) ; russus, red (comp. 
ipv 6 -p 6 b) ; sal-sus, salt (salire); sanctus, boly^ good (sanc-ire); sen¬ 
tus, squalid (comp. sentina); si-tus, placed (si;/-ere); spissus, 
croivded; stultus, fooUsb (comp. stolidus); subitus, siidden (subire); 
sublestus (Plaiit.), tacitus, silent (tacere); ter-sus, neat (terg¬ 

ere, to q,vipe)\ vastus, ^vaste^ buge; vege-tus, actinse (§ 693). 

2. Substantives: 7S8 

(a) INIasculine: accensus, an apparitor (orig. supernumerary^ 
Mommsen, accensere); cossus, a <xvorm; also asproper name (ffom 
wrinkled skin); digitus, a finger (comp. Sa^ruXo?, h^iKvv^iv, dicere, 
dic-axe, prodigium); fusus, a sphidle; grossus, an unripefig; guttus 
(gutus), a boitle; hortus, a garden (cf § 134); lacertus, (i) the 
muscle of the upper arni; (2) a Hzard; lectus, a couch (comp. 

XeKTpov); liber-tus, a freedmaii (libero-); nasus (nasum), a nose 
(comp. naris); ventus, (ivind; ursus, a bear (comp. ap/cror). 
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lanista, <3 trainer of gladiators (comp. citharista, Ki6apia-T'qs)\ 
lixa, a camp-follo^uuer. 

Bassus; Cotta (for cocta?); Natta; splay-footi (pand-ere). 

(^) Feminine: buxus, box-tree; taxus, 

amita, a fatber's sister; ansa, a handle; antisti-ta, a priestess 
(ante, stato-); arista, the beard of corn; ballista, a 7 niUtary enghiif 
OaXXeii/); beta, beet; blatta, a iiiotb; capsa, a box (cap-6re?); ca¬ 
tasta, a platform; causa, a cause; cerussa, ^<vbite lead (as if Krjpoca-- 
(ra?); charta, paper ix^iprr]i)\ costa, a rib; coxa, the hip (comp. 
Koxdivrj)\ creta, chalk; crista, a crest; crusta, ri«^, sbell^ &c.; cu¬ 
curbita, a gourd; culcita, a pillouu; fossa, a ditch (f6d6-re); gutta, 
a drop; hasta, a spear; hospita, a guest; impen-sa (sc. pecunia), 
expense (impend-$re); instita, a founce or band; juven-ta, youtb 
(jiivSn-); matta, a ynat; mensa, a table; meta, a cone; multa, a 
jine; nota, a mark (cf. § 647); noxa, biirt (ndo-ere); offen-sa, a 
striking against (oflfend-Sre); orbita, a ^vheel track (orbi-); pausa, 
a panse (yiaveiv) ; planta, a sprout^ the sole of the foot; porta, a gate; 
prsetex-ta (sc. toga), a bordered robe (prsetex-gre); prosa (sc. ora¬ 
tio), prose (pro-vert-ere, cf. § 191. 2); rSpiU-sa, a repulse (repell¬ 
ere); rixa, a quarrel (comp. epiS-); rdsa, a rose (comp. poSoi/); 
rota, a civheel; rdta, rue (comp. pvrr]) ; saeta, a bristle; sagitta, 
an arrozu; sec-ta, a party (sScare or sfiqvi?); semita, a path; 
secespita, a knfe; Sospita (epithet of Juno), Preser^ver; sporta, 
a basket (comp. a-Trvpib -); tensa, a sacred charlot; testa, a potsherd 
(for tors-ta, from torre-re?); ton-sa, aji oar (tond-6re); Vesta, 
hearth-goddess (comp. ur-ere, us-tum; ‘Ecrrta); vindicta, (i) rod 
used in the ceremony of manumission; (2) reruenge (vindgc-); vita, 
life; vitta, a filet (comp. viere); vdlh-ta, <3 scroll in architectare 
(volv-ere). 

(r) Neuter: arbiitum, <wild stra^vberry; bus-tum, a tonib (comp. 
com-bilr-6re); compitum, a crossroad (com-p6t-6re?); cubi-tum, the 
elbo^ (chb^e); defrhtum, 7 nust boiled do^^vn (defei^vere ?); dic-tum, 
a sayhig (dic-6re); dorsum, a back; exta (pl.), heart^ Vrver^ &c. (for 
ex-sec-ta?); fa-tura, destiny (fa-ri); frgtum, a sea strait; frustum, 
a broken piece (comp. 6 pav€Lv, § 99. 6); furtum, a theft (fur-); letum, 
death; lu-tum, imid (comp. lav-are); Idtum, a yellozu dye; mentum, 
the chin (comp. e-minere, to project)\ dmasum, bullocPs tripe (a 
Gallic Word); pas-sum, raisln ^vine (pand-6re, to spread out to dry); 
pen-sum, a task (pend-6re, to ^iveigb)'^ pessum (only acc.), ground 
(p6d-, foot); porten-tum, a portent (portend-6re); pratum, a 
meado^v; prosecta (pl.), parts cut off, e.g. for sacrifice (prosecare); 
pulpitum, a scaffold; punc-tum, a pohit (pung-6re, to prick)\ ssep- 
tum, a feyice (ssep-ire); saxum, a rock; scortum, a ^jjhore (orig. 
a hide 2icc, to Varro; comp. c6r-ium); scrilta (ph), trash; scdtum, 
a leather-couered shield (comp. o-icOro?); sugges-tum, a platform 
(sugg6r-ere); tec-tum, a house (t6g-Sre); tes-tum, a pot-lid (torr¬ 
ere); vervactum, a fallo^rjfeld; virgultum, a thicket (virg-ul-a-); 
v5-tum, a (v6v-ere). 
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-us-to i. c. -to appended to a suffix in -os, -us (-or, -ur), 7S9 

angus-tus, narrow (angor-, ang-6re; comp. ay)^^iv^ to 
throttle) ; aug-us-tus, consecrated (aug-ur-); faus-tiis, propitious (fa¬ 
vor-) ; dn-us-tus, laden (onus-); rob-us-tus, strong (r6b6r-); v6n-us- 
tus, pretty (v6niis-); v6tus-tus, anclent (vetus-). 

-es-to i. e. -to appended to a suffix -os or -us. 

fun-es-tus, deadly (filn-us-); h6n-es-tus, honourable (li6n- 
o-s); intempes-tus, nnseasonable (in tempSs-); mod-es-tus, modest 
(modo-; comp.m6d-6r-a-ri); mQ\-^^-X'\x.%troitblesome{exhausting^ from 
m 61 - 6 re, to grindlp^ sc 61 -es-tus, ^vicked (scfelus-). 

-c-to i.e. -to appended to the suffix -6c, -ic. 790 

1. Adjectives: senectus (Plaut.), old (sen-ec-); hence 
senecta, sc. setas, old age; dmectus, moist (comp. um-ere). 

2. Substantives: car-ec-tum, reed beds (car-6c-); dum- 
ec-tum (Fest.), old for dumetum (§ 798. 2); frutec-tum (also in 
Coi. frutetum; comp. fruticetum, § 798. 2), shrubbery (frutSc-); 
sal-ic-tum, a <wiUonx 3 bed (salic-); vir-ec-tum, greenery (vir-ere). 

-en-to I. Adjectives: cru-entus, bloody (comp. cru-or). 791 

2. Substantives: («r?) feminine: p 61 enta, pearl barley 
(poll6n-; comp. ttoX??); placenta, a cake (probably from 
acc. of 7rXa/co0ff). 

Qf) Neuter: arg-entum, sil^ver (comp. dpyo^^ <wblte); carpen¬ 
tum, a covcred two-vvhecled carrlage; flu-entmu, a st ream (flu-6re); 
pilentum, a covered four-wheeled carrlage; talentum, a balance 
{Takavrov)\ ungven-tum, olntment (ungven-). 

So the names of towns: Agrigentum ('A/cpayai/r-, nom.’A/cpaya?); 
Bux-entura, Boxgro^^e (buxo-; Ilv^oei/r-, nom. nv|ots'); Grdm-en- 
Hlll-tonxjnl (grumo-); Laur-entum, Laurei gro-ve} (lauro-); 
Tarentum (Tapa?); comp. Sipontum (StTrovj). 

-m-en-to i.e. -to appended to the suffix -m$n (§ 850). 792 

Substantives, (a) neuter; usualiy derived from verbs. 
Many are used chiefly in the plural. 
ali-mentum, nourlshment (al-6re); amentum, a ja^velln thong^ 

(for api-mentum, a fittlng\ comp. ap-tus, dirrciv'); argd-mentflm, a 
proof (argu-Sre); arma-menta (pl.), tackle (arma-re); ar-mentum, 
a plough beast (ara-re); atramentum, Ink (atro-); auctora-mentum, 
hlre (auctora-ri); blandi-mentum, soothlng (blandi-re); cae-mentum, 
quarried stone (c3ed-6re); calcea-mentum, a shoe (calceare); capilla¬ 
mentum, halr (capillo-); coag-mentum, a jolnlng (coag-§re); cogno¬ 
mentum, a surname (cogno-sc-6re); comple-mentum (rare), a flllng 
up (comple-re); debbnesta-mentum, a disgrace (deh6uesta-re); dl- 
tri-mentum, a loss by (wear (det6r-6re; comp. detri-tus); d6cii-men- 
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tum, a lesson (d6cere); 616-meiita Jirst principies {rneans of 

growtb] comp. olescere); emolu-mentum, emS- 

l-5re); experi-mentum, a test (exp6ri-ri); fer-mentum, yeast (ferv¬ 
ere) ; ferra-mentum, an Iron implement (comp. ferra-tus); fo-men- 
tura, ponlticcy &c. (fovere); frag-mentum, a fragment (fra«g-6re) ; 
fru-mentum, corn (comp. frGges); funda-mentum, a groundavork 
(funda-re); incita-mentum, an incentive (incitare); incre-mentum, 
increase^ genn (incre-sc-ere); instm-mentum, stock of hnplements, a 
means (instru-6re); intertri-mentum, <^>.vasie by rubbing (cf. detri¬ 
mentum); irrita-mentum, an incentive (irrita-re); jG-mentum, a 
beast of draugbt (ju//g-6re; comp. jug-um); la-menta (pl.), lamen- 
tation (for clamamenta? cf. § iio. 3); leva-mentum, a relief 
(l§va-re); 16-mentum, a vuasb (lav-are); madiina-inentum, a ma- 
cbine (macMna-re); mo-mentum, motion^ impidse (movere); monu¬ 
mentum, a rnemorial (monere); nGtri-mentum, nonrisbment (nGtri- 
re); 6-mentum, a fat membrane; 6p6ri-mentum, a lid (dpgri-re); 
oma-iUentum, an ornament (orna-re); paludamentum, a military 
cloak; pavi-mentum, pavement (pavi-re, io beat^ rani) ; pedamentum, 
a prop for vines, &c. (pgda-re, to put feet to) ; pig-mentum, a paint 
(pi«g-ere); pul-mentum, pulpa-mentum, meat (pulpa-); purga¬ 
mentum, refuse (purga-re); ra-mentum, a scraping^ cbip (rad-6re); 
rudi-mentum, a trlal^ beginning {foil-exercise} rudis, a folli) \ saepi¬ 
mentum, a bedge (saepi-re); sar-mentum, a vine prunlng^ i. e. a 
branch requiring to be pruned off (saxp-6re, to prune) ; seg-mentum, 
a strip (secare); stemG-mentum, sneezing (sternu-4re); stra-men- 
tum, ^tra^ (ster«-ere, stra-tus); strig-nientum, a scraping (strwg- 
ere); suffi-mentum, incense (su£fi-re); t§g-u-mentum (integumen¬ 
tum), a covering (tgg-6re); tempera-mentum, mixture, moderat ion 
(temp6ra-re); testa-mentum, a vjill (testa-ri); to-mentum, stuffing 
{cUppings ? comp. tondere); tor-mentum, a burling engine (torqvere); 
vesti-mentum, a dress (vesti-re); and others. 

(b) Feminine: fulmenta, a prop; ramenta, a sbaving; both old 
forms. See the neuters. 

ul-en-to Sometimes the older -olento; sometimes the later -iiento. 793 

From rcal or assumed derivatives in -to, -ti. 

Adjcctives: corpu-lentus, flesby (for corpor-ulentus); 
escu-lentus, eatable (esca-); fraudu-lentus, cheating (fraudi-); graci¬ 
lentus, thin (comp. gracilis); IGcu-lentus, brigbt (IGci-); perhaps 
also gainful for lucru-lentus (lucro-); lutu-lentus, muddy (luto-); 
maci-lentus, qvasted (macie-); opu-lentus, ^vealtby (opi-); potu-len- 
tus, drinkable (poto-); pulver-ulentus, dusiy (pulvis-); pur-ulentus, 
festering (pGs-); sangvin-olentus, blood-stained (sangvfin-); tem¬ 
ulentus, drunken (comp. tem-etum); trucu-lentus, (truci-); 

turbu-lentus, riotous (turba-); vino-lentus, drunken (vino-); vio¬ 
lentus, violent (vi- for visi-). 

"Snr i Indeclinable adjectives of mimber, denoting multiplos of 794 
-gin 1 3 ^ ginti (or -ta) = decem-ti (or-ta). 
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vi-ginti, t^wenty (dvi-d6cem-ti, t^vo^ten-ty) ; tri-ginta, />6//Vy (tri-) ; 
quadraginta (quatvor-, § i<;8); qvinqvaginta,(qvinqve-); sexa- 
ginta, sixty (sex); septuaginta, se^venty (septem, see below); octo¬ 
ginta, eighty (octo); nonaginta, nhiety (novem, see below). 

Compare centum, supposed to be for decem-decem-ta. 

The formation of the higher cardina! numbers is in some points 
very obscure. The final vowel—i in viginti, a in the others—is 
found also in Greek, biit is there short; e.g. cuoo-i, Dor. ei/cart: 
TpuiKovra, 8cc. 7Te a before the guttiiral in quadraginta, &:c. is 
also found in Greek; e.g. Teao-apaKovra, but the origin of none ot 
these vowels is ciear. The final i in viginti may be a ^lua/ form: 
the f nal a of triginta, &c. is by some considered to be the same as 
the ordinary a of the neuter pliiral. 

Septuaginta, se^enty^ is abnormaliy formed instead of septen- 
ginta, probably to avoid confusion with septingenti, se^'en hundred, 
(For the u comp. septuennis.) Nonaginta is probably for ndvin- 
aginta, the m being assimilated to the initial n. (Schleicher derives 
it directly from the ordinal nono-.) 

-Cento ) 

-gento [ Declinable adjectives of niimber, denoting miiltiples of a 795 
hundred (gento-=centum). Only used in plural. 

ddeenti, Uvo hundred (duo-centum); tr$centi, three hundred 
(tri-); quadringenti, four hundred (qvatvor, see below); quingenti, 
fi<ve hundred (for qvinqvigenti); sexcenti, six hundred (sex); sep¬ 
tingenti, se^ven hundred (septem); octingenti, eigbt hundt'ed (octo, 
see below); nongenti, fibie hundred (non is for novem). 

The -in in quadringenti and octingenti has perhaps been sug- 
gested by septingenti (wherc it has its justification in septem; for 
the i cf. § 204 . 2 . e) and qvingenti, where it is radical. It may have 
been adopted to increase the distinction of the hundreds from 
the tens. 

The difference of the vowel before nt in the hundreds compared 
with the tens, e.g. quadringenti, quadrag/nta, is probably due partly 
to the desire for distinction, partly to the fact that the e of a suffix 
(decem) more easily passes into i (quadrag/nta) than the e in cantum 
(quadringenti),^ which is apparenti y, though perhaps not really 
(cf. § 794 )» radical. 

-ato I. Participles from verbs with -a stems (§ 697); e.g. 796 

amatus, &c. hved (ama-re); Scc.: or adjectives formed 
assiich: 

dcdle-a,tus,furnijhed ^ith a sting or thorn (acu-leo-); adip-atus, 
faitened (adgp-); ssr-atus, of bron%e (ces-); alb-atus, clad in ^hite 
(albo-); ans-atus, q,vtth handles (ansa-); arm-atus, armed (arma- 
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re) ; aur-atus, gilded (auro-); barb-atus, bearded (barba-); bracca- 
tus, breeched (bracca-); capill-atus, hairy (capillo-); capit-atus, ^Ith 
a head (caput-); caten-atus, cbahied (catena-); centuri-atus, of the 
centuries (centuria-); cetr-atus, armed a sboj't shield (cetra-); 
cincinnatus, curled (cincinno-); column-atus, columns 
(columna-); cord-atus, ha^vmg good sense (cord-); cothum-atus, 
buskined^ i.e. tragtc (cdtburno-); crepid-atus, sandalled (crepida-); 
cret-atus, cbalked (creta-); crist-atus, crested (crista-); cdri-atus, of 
the Curia: (curia-); delic-atus, charming^ dainty (^filtered^ deliqvare ?); 
dent-atus, tootbed (denti-); dimidi-atus, hal^ved (dimidio-); Fab-atus, 
beaned^ chietly as surname (faba-); fsec-atus, made from lees (faeci-); 
falc-atus, sickle-shaped (falci-); ferr-atus, iron-co^ered (ferro-); genicul¬ 
atus, <wlth knees^ \ .q, jolnted (geni-culo-) ; gutt-atus, speckled (gutta-); 
hast-atus, armed <ivitb spear (hasta-); litt6r-atus, lettered^ i. e. brand- 
ed or learned (littera-); lup-atus, armed <with jagged spikes like ^^volf's 
teeth (lupo-); mor-atus, -mannered (mos-); numm-atus, stipplled 
with money (numm-); obaer-atus, moneyed o'ver^ i. e. In debt (ses-); 
6cell-atus, ^ivith little eyes or spots (ocello-); dcdl-atus, ha^ving eyes 
(oculo-); orbicul-atus, rounded (orbiculo-); palli-atus, dressed in a 
Greek cloak (pallio-); palud-atus, nvlth the tnilitary cloak on (comp. 
paluda-mentum); palm-atus, <ivorked <ivith palm-branches (palma-); 
penn-atus, (penna-); v^\- 2 X\ss>,ar 7 nedn.mthapike{ypi\(s^'^ pille- 

atus, bonneted (pilleo-); pinn-atus, feathered (pinna-); prsetext-atus, 
•wearlng the bordered robe (praetexta-, § 790); torqv-atus, qvearing a 
collar (tcrqvi-); trabe-atus, ^ivearing the state robe (tra-bea-) ; tuni¬ 
catus, in a shirt (tunica-); visc-atus, Umed (visco-); vitt-atus.yf//^/^^ 
(vitta-); ungvent-atus, anohited (ungvento-); and many others. 

2. Substantives: arqv-atus, (i) the jaiindice^ (2) a jaundiced 
person (arquo-, the rainbonx)\)\ palatum, the palate \ victori-atus (sc. 
nummus), a ^nctory-^o\w (victoria-). 

-oto aegr-otus, sick (aegro-). See also § 689. 79, 

-•ato I. Participles from verbs with -u stems (§690); e. g. 

sharpened (acu-gre); &:c.; or adjectives formed 
as such, chiefly from substantives with -u stems: 
ast-utus, crafty (astu-); cinct-utus, girdle-<wearing (cinctu-); 
com-utus, horned (cornu-); dellb-utus, smeared (comp. XeLjBciu); 
hirs-atus, shaggy (comp. hirto-); nas-utus, c^vitb large^ or, meta- 
phorically, sbarp nose (naso-); vers-utus, adrolt (versu-, a turmng)\ 
vgr-utus, ja^veltn-anned (veru-). 

aetatum (adv.), Instantly (actu-. See § 528). 

2. Substantives: aluta, leather; cicuta, hemlock; Matuta, God^ 
dess of dazun (comp. mane?); verutum, a jarvelln (veru-). See 
also § 788 b^ c. 

-eto I. Participles from verbs with stems in -e (§ 692); 798 
e.g. defletus, lamented (deflere); &c.: also the adjective,^ 
fac-etus, ^Itty, 
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2. Sabstantives: {a) masculine or feminine: boletus (m.), a 
kind of musbroom (from /SooXtV;;??); Moneta, a surname of Juno, 
in whose temple money was coined: hence mint; rubeta, a toad 
(said to be from rubo-, bramble), See also § 788 

(U) neuter: (i) acetum, njinegar (ace-sc-ere); 61 etum (old 
Word), dun^ (olere?); tapetum (cf. § 418), a carpet; temetum, in^ 
toxicating drink (comp. tem-ulentus, abs-tem-ius); trap-etum (cf. 

§ 418), an oll^e mlll, 

(2) Names expressing a place where a piant, &:c. grows: (But 
few of these words are used frequently): 

gescul-etum (Hor.), an oak forest (aesculo-); arundin-etum, a 
reed bed (arundon-); aspr-etum, rough place (aspero-, § 347); bux- . 
etum (Mart.), box plantation (buxo-); castan-etum (CoL), chestnut 
gronje (castanea-); cupress-etum, a cypress gro‘ve (cupresso-); ddm- 
etum, a thicket (dumo-); fim-etum (Plin.), dunghill (fimo-); frutic¬ 
etum, a shrubbery (frutec-); myrt-etum, myrtle gro-ve (myrto-); 
61 iv-etum, an olh^eyard (oliva-); pin-etum, phie gro^ve (pino-); 
qverc-etum, oak gro^oe (qverco-); ros-etum, roie bed (r6sa-); sax¬ 
etum (once Cic.), bed of rocks (saxo-); senti-c-etum (Plaut.), thorn 
bed (senti-: formed in analogy with fruticetum?); sgpulcr-etum 
(Catuli), a graieeyard (sgpulcro-); vet6r-etum (Colum,), old faU 
lozv land (vetds-); vin-etum, a 'vineyard (vino-); with otliers used 
very rarely. So Argiletum, marlbed (argilla-), popularly misiinder- 
stood by the Romans. 

-ito I. Participles from verbs with -i stems (§ 695); e. g. 799 

aud-itus, heard (aud-ire); &c.: and adjectives formed 
as such: 

av-itus, of a gratidfather (avo-); aur-itus, fivith ears (auri-); 
Cerr-itus (for Cereritus), frenzied by Ceres' injliience (C6r6s-); crin¬ 
itus, hairy (crini-); fortu-itus (Hor., Phiedr.), fortuitus, (Manii, 
Petr., Juv.), by chance (forti-, cf. § 405); gratu-itus (Plaut.), gra- 
tu-itus (Stat.), ^.vithout pay (comp. gratia-); mar-itus, married^ of 
marriage (masi-); mell-itus, honeyed (meli-); patr-itus, of a father 
(patr-); pell-itus, skin-clad (pelli-); per-itus, skilled (cf. p. 254); 
5ci-tus, cierer^ knowing (sci-re); turr-itus, turreted (turri-). 

2. S abstanti ves: pitu-ita, phlegtn (comp. mvciu^ spu-ere); 
scriblita, a cake. 

ii. Stems endtng in -tu, -ti, -t (-su, -si, -s rjohen presumably arisen 
from a dental'). 

-tu (-su) Substantives derived mostly from verbs, and generally 800 
denoting an aci. (The accusative and ablative cases are 
the so-called supines.) See §§ 397—399 and Book II. 
Chap. XXIV. 
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adven-tus, au arrinjal (adv6ii-ire); ass-tus, beat (comp. oW^tv^ 
io set on fire ); amic-tus, a gar 77 ient (amic-ire); anfractus, a circuit, 
a bend (see § 1843); anhel-itus, pantin^ (anhela-re); appara-tus, 
eqiupy7ieut (appara-re); appeti-tus, appetite (appeti-, appet-gre); ar- 
\iilx-dXViS, jiidg 77 ie 7 it^ choice (arbitra-ri); ar-tus, a jobit (comp. apciv, 
to Jit)\ aspec-tus, (aspicS-re); as-tus, (§ 396); audi¬ 

tus, bearbig (audi-re); bala-tus, a bleatmg (bala-re); caes-tus, a 
gauntlet (caed-ere ? hence a strip '); can-tus, a 307 ig (can-ere); cap-tus, 
g7'asp^ csp. meiital (cap6-re); ca-sus, a 7 i accident (cM-6re); cen-sus, 
a reckoning (censere); coitus, a coimexion (co-ire); ccetus, an ajje 77 i- 
bly (same as last); comita-tus, a trahi (comita-re); crepi-tus, a 
rattling (crepare); crucia-tus, tortnring (crucia-re); decur-sus, a 
descent^ a course (decurr-ere); dilec-tus, a selection^ le^vy (dilig-gre); 
eveii-tus, an occurrence (evgn-ire); exerci-tus, an army (exercere); 
exi-tus, departure (exire); fastus, pidde; fe-tus, beaidng^ ojfsprhig 
(comp. fe-cundus, fe-mina); fle-tus, nveeping (fle-re); fluc-tus, a 
^a^ve (flugv-, flu-ere); fruc-tus, enjoynient^ fruits (frugv-, fru-i); 
ges-tus, gesttu'e (ggr-§re); gustus, iaste (comp. ycvciv)\ habi-tus, 
habit in various senses (habe-re) ; halitus, brcath (comp. hala-re); 
hi&-tVLS,a gape (hia-re); ic-tus,« blozu instinc-tus,injtigation 

(instingv-6re); itus (Lucr., Cic.), a going (ire); lessus (old word; 
only in acc. s.), cwailing; luc-tus, grie/ (Idgere); luxus, luxury; 
merca-tus, ti'ading (merca-ri); m§tus, fear; mo-tus, 77 iotion (mo¬ 
vere); mQgi-tus, lo^d)ing (mugi-re); necessus (cf. §432; probably 
from ne, ced-ere); nexus, a bond (nect-ere); or-tus, a rising (6r-i- 
ri); par-tus, birtb (parg-re); pas-sus, a step (pand-6re, to Jtretcb') ; 
plau-sus, a clapping (plaud-ere); portus, a harbour; p6-tus, a drink- 
ing (comp. po-ta-re); progres-sus, an ad-vance (progr6d-i); quses- 
tus, (quser-Sre); qves-tus, complamt (qvSr-i); ric-tus, wo.v/Z»- 
opening (ri«g-i); ri-sus, laughtcr (ridere); ritus, a idte; sal-tus, 
a leaping (sali-re); a 77 iountain (comp. oX-o-oy?); sex-us, sex 
(s6c-are?); si-tus, siuiation (si«-ere); spir-itus, a brcath (spira-re); 
strgp-i-tus, a din (str6p-6re); sum-p-tus, expense (sdm-gre); tac-tus, 
a toncb (tawg-^re); tinni-tus, a tinkling (tinni-re); transi-tus. apas- 
sage (transi-re); vesti-tus, d 7 'ess (vesti-re); vic-tus. U^ving^ food 
(vigv-, viv-ere); vi-sus, sight (vid-ere); vol-tus, expression of counte- 
nance, looks, cf. Cic. Leg. i. 9 (velle, volo); d-sus, use (ilt-i); <Scc. 

fretus (m.), a strait; impetus (m.), an onset (in petere); mgtus 
(m.^^fear; in which t is apparently radical. 

-ul-tu sing-ultus, sobbhig; tum-ultus, uproar (tum-ere). 

-atu From substantivcs, but formed as if from verbs with -a 801 
stems (e.g. consulare, to be consul)^ denote (i) the holdlng 
ojffice^ (2) the ojjice itsell (3) the body of ojfcers. 

cselib-atus (Scn. Suet.), cehbacy (caslSb-); cib-atus (proe-Gic. and 
Plin.)j food (cibo-); consul-atus, a being consul^ the consulship (con- 
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sui-); duc-atus (post-Aug.), kculership (duc-); 6qvit-atus, ca^vcilry 
(6qv6t-); jddic-atus (Gic. once), judgeship (judec-); magistr-atus, 
magistracy (magistro-); pedit-atus, infantry (p6d6t-) ; pontific-atus^ 
thepontificate (pontifgc-); prira-atus (Varr., Piiii.), primacy (primo-); 
princip-atus, chieftahubip (princgp-); dgcemvir-atus (so triumvira¬ 
tus, 5cc.), membershtp of a commission of ten (decemviro-); qvadrim- 
atus (Plin., Coi.), age of four years old (qvadrimo-); re-atus (see 
Quintii. 8. 3. 34), condition of ati accused person (reo-); sSn-atus, a 
body of old men (sen-, s6uex); surara-atus (Lucr.), so^vereignty 
(summo-); tribun-atus, tnbunate (tribilno-). 

-ti(-si) I. Adjectivos: dis, rich (contracted from dives); fortis, 802 
bra've (fer-re; comp. (^fprepoy, &:c.); mitis, mlld; potis, 
abfe (comp. Trocrts, o. husbayid)\ sons, tristis, sad. 

Camer-s, a man of Camerinum', Tibur-s, a man of Tibur, 

2. Substantivos: ( a ) masculine and feminine: amussis (m.), 803 
a carpenter^s ntle; antes (m. pl.) ranks; ars (f.), art 
(comp. ar-tus, a joint, ap-ap-lo-Keiu)] assis, usually as (m.), a 
penny; axis or assis (m.), an axle-tree, a board; cassis (m. § 432), 
a mesh of a net', cautes (f.), a rock; classis (f.), a class^ a fleet (for 
/cXacTts* Dor. from KciX-elv^.)’, cobors or cors (f.), a yard, a company 
(com, hor-; comp. -yop-rop)', cos (f.), a (comp. cautes); 

cratis (f.), a biirdle of ^.vicker; cutis (f.), skin (comp. scdtum, 
ct/cz 7 to?); dens (m.), a tooth (comp. 68 out-, nom. 68ovs); ensis (m.), 
a J^vord; fatis (only in adfatim, to satiety), a ya^vn (comp. fati¬ 
scere, fatigare); fons (m.), a spring of watcr, &c.; fors (f.), 
cbance; frons (f. § 419), the forebead; fustis (m.), a cudgel; 
gens (f.), a race (gen-, gigngre); grates (f. pl.), thanks (comp. 
gra-tus, gratia); iiostis (m. f.), a stranger, an enemy', lens (f.), a 
lentil; lis (for stlis, f.), a strife, a suit; mens (f.), a mmd (comp. 
re-min-isci); mensis (m.), a month (comp. px^v, /ut/i/^); mes-sis (f.), 
bar'uest (mSt-ere, to /«010); mons (m.), a mountain; mors (f.), deatb 
(mor-i); natis (f.) a buttock; neptis (f.), a granddaiigbter (comp. 
nep- 6 t-); nox (f.), night (comp. uvkt-, nom. pars (f.), a part 

(comp. TTop-, enopoi/ aor., parS-re); pestis (f.), destruction (comp. 
perd-6re, 7 rep$-€Lv); pons (m.), a bridge (comp. pondus); postis 
(m.), a doorpost; puls (f.'), pulse; ratis (f.), a raft (comp. remus, an 
oar; ip-erri^, a row^r); restis (f.), a rope; sementis (f.), seedtime 
(semen-); sentes (m. pl.), tborns; sitis (f.), thirst; sors (f.), a lot 
(ser-ere, to put in ronjjsp, sponte (abl.s. f.), qjjith a ^vill; testis (m.) 
(comp. reic-, TLKT€Lv ); (m. f.), a ^itness (comp. reK-pripiov ); tussis 
(f.), a coiigh (for tud-tis from tu//dere?); vates (m.), a seer; vec-tis 
(m.), a roller or lenjer (veh-ere); ves-tis (f.), a dress (comp. iv-vvvai, 
i(r-6ris)', vi-tis (f.), a 'vine (vi-ere, to ^ueaue'). 

(b) Neiiters: lac (or lact), milk (comp. yaXaKr-); rete, a net, 8c.| 
-at anas (f.), a duck (comp. urjcraa). 
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aliquot, J 07 ue; qu6t, bow jiiany] tot, jo tnany: ali inde- 
clinable adjectives. 

capilt (n.), a head (comp. /ce(/)-aX7j). 

hSTjes, hlmt] tdrgs, roujid (t6r-ere, to ^vear). 

abies (f.), a pine; aries (m.), a ram; paries (m.), <7 
sSggs (f.), standing coni; teges (f.), a inat (teg-6re). 

al-es, rjjiiiged (ala-); am-es (m.?), a ‘vineprop (comp. 805 
ap-isci); antistes (m. f.), a priest oy priestess (ante, sta-); 
cael-es (m.), a heaven-d^zveller (c£ 9 lo-); caespes (m.), turf; cocl-es 
(m.), <7 blind man (for sco-cul-6t-; comp. aKo-ro^, Curt., Cors.); 
comes (m. f.), a conipanion (com); dives, rich (comp. divo-); gqv-es 
(m.), ^7 horjeman (6qvo-); gurges (m.), a <ivhir}pool; merges (f.?), 
a sheal also apitchfork (comp. mergae, a t^vo-prong)\ miles (m. f.), 
a soldier; p6d-es (m. f.), a man on foot (p6d-); poples (m.), t^}:?e hack 
of the knee; prsst-es (m. i.'), protecting (prae, sta-); satelles (m.f.), 
an attendant; sospes, jazung^ stipes (m.), a stock (comp. 

stip-ula, ^ strazv) \ superstes, 3 ur‘vi‘ving (super, sta-); tiides (Fest.), 
a hammer (tundere); veles (m.), a skinnisher (comp. vel-ox). 

-m-et(-mit) fo-mes (m.), Under (fov-ere); li-mes (m.), a balk 
(li-mo-, slantwg) ; palmes (m.), a znne shoot (pal-ma, 
a branch) ; tar-mes (m.), a zvoodzuorm (comp. t6r-ebra, T€p-rj 8 cop ); 
termes (m.), a cutting; trames (m.), apath (tra-ns). 

-en-ti I. Participles present active of verbs: 807 

ama-ns, loznng (ama-); audi-ens, hearing (audi-); capi¬ 
ens, iaking (cape-re); gign-ens, begetting (gl-gn-ere); mon-ens, 
advising (mdn-ere) ; oblivlsc-ens, forgetting (oblivisci); r6g-ens, 
ruling (r€g-ere); tribu-ens, assigning (tribu-ere); and so from ali 
verbs. 


-6t 

-dt (-it) 

-§ti 

-6t 

-6t (-it) 


2. Adjectives, originally present participles, or formed as such: 

absens, absent (abes-se); abimdans, abundant (abunda-re, to 
oz'erflozv) ; arrogans, arrogant (arroga-re, to ciaini) ; clemens, mer- 
ciful; congru-ens, suitable (congru-ere, to agree); contin-ens, con- 
tiguous (continere); dilig-ens, accurate (dilig-6re, to love) ; elegans, 
neat; eloqv-ens, eloquent (eloqvi-); evid-ens, ezndent (ex vid-ere); 
freqvens, crozvded; impud-ens, sbanieless (in pud-ere); innoc-ens, 
harmiess (in noc-ere); ins 61 -ens, excejjiz>ey haughty (in sol-ere, to be 
zvont) ; insons, guiltiess (in sons); lib-ens, ^villing (lib-ere); lic-ens, 
presumptuous (lic-ere); pot-ens, powerful (pot-esse); prsegnans, preg- 
nant (Iit, before bearingl prae, g$n-); praesens, present (prae esse); 
praestans, excellent (prae-stare); prdd-ens, prudeni (pro videre, to 
fQresee)\ recens, fresh; rfipens, sudden; sap-iens, zvise (sapS-re, to 
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hn<ve taste) ; splend-ens, gUttering (splendere); stellans, starry 
(stella-); valens, ponverful (valere). 

3. Substantives, originally participles, &c.: 
adulesc-ens (m.), a yoiing man (adulesc-ere, to gro^v)\ animans, 
an animal (anima-, breath) ; cli-ens (m. also clienta f.), a client 
(clu-ere, to hsar)\ consentis (m. pl.), epithet of the twelve chief 
deities, the Colleagues (com esse); dext-ans (m.), fi^e-sixths (Iit. a 
sixth off^ de-sexto-); dodrans (m.), three-fourthsy Iit. a fonrtb ^(de- 
qvadro-); infans, an infant (in, fa-ri); occid-ens (sc. sol), the ^est 
(occid-ere, to fall)\ oriens, the east (oriri, to rise)] parens (m.f.), a 
parent (p^r^-re); rddens (m.), a cable; serpens (m. f.), a s?iake(pQT^- 
6re, to cravjl) ; sextans, a sixth (sexto-); torrens, a bolling 7 'ushing 
st ream (torre-re, to burn')\ tri-ens (m.), a tinthing^ i. e. a third (tri-). 

1-en-ti pesti-l-ens, pestilential (pesti-); p6t-ul-ans, sancy (comp. 
petnl-cus from p6t-ere). 

- 3 -ti agre-stis, of the fields (agro-); csele-stis, hea^venly (caelo-). 808 
Comp. also ddm-esti-cus, § 769, silv-est-ris, § 904, eg- 
est-as, p6t-est-as, §811. 

•^ti Adjectives expressing oidgm. 809 

cdj-as, of r^vhat country (cujo-); infernas, of the lower 
country (inferno-) ; inf im-atis, one of the lo^est rank (infimo-); nostr¬ 
as, a country man of onrs (nostro-); optim-as (§ 418), one of the best 
party (optimo-); pen-ates (m. pl.), household gods (peno-, store')’^ 
summ-ates (m. pl.), men of the higbest ranks (summo-); supernas, of 
the upper country (superno-). 

Similarly from Italian towns: Antias, a man of Antium (Anti¬ 
um) ; Ardeas (Ardea); Arpinas (Arpinum); Atinas (Atina); Capenas 
(Capena); Casinas (Casinum); Ferentinas (Ferentinum); Fidenas 
(Fidenae but Fidena, Verg.); Frusinas (Frusino); Larinas (Lari¬ 
num) ; Ravennas (Ravenna); Sarsinas (Sairsina); Urbinas (Urbi¬ 
num). 

-fit damnas (cf. § 445), conde 7 nned (danma-re); sati-as, a glut 

(satia-re). 

-t-at So usually, not tati-; cf. § 445. For the preceding short 810 
vowel, e.g. itas, see § 213. 6; ietas, § 213. 5.^ and 42; 
for its omission § 245. Abstract substantives, derived chiefly from 
adjectives (from 500 to 600 in number, according to L. Meyer): 
ali feminine. 

acerbi-tas, tart 7 iess (acerbo-); sedili-tas, ^dileship (sedili-); 
seqvaJi-tas, equality (seqvali-); seqvi-tas, fairness (seqvo-); ses-tas, 
summer (for sesti-1as, sestu-); se-tas, age (sevo-, § 94); seterni-tas, 
ete 7 'nity (seterno-); affini-tas, relationship by 7 narrlage (affini-); 
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agili-tas, agility (agili-); amceni-tas, pleasantneis (^oeno-); antiqvi- 
tas, antiquity (antiqvo-); anxie-tas, anxiety (anxio-); Appie-tas 
(formcd by Cic. Fam. 3. 7), Appiits~ness (Appio-); asperi-tas, rough- 
ness (asp§ro-); assidui-tas, constant attention^ frequency (assiduo-); 
atroci-tas, cruelty (atroci-); auctor-i-tas, ad^vice^ authority (auctor-); 
avidi-tas,^rti?///«^?jj (avido-) ; bgnigni-tas, kindliness^hoimty (benigno-); 
C 3 eci-tas, blhidncss (caeco-); calamitas (calamo-, a stalkt comp. 
KaXafios and culmus), blight, disaster; cari-tas, dearness (caro-); 
celebri-tas, celebrlty (celebri-); civi-tas, citizenship (civi-); digni¬ 
tas, (wortbiness (digno-); docili-tas, aptness for being taugbt (docili-); 
ebri6-tas, drunkenness (ebrio-); facili-tas, eashiess; facul-tas, do- 
abkness^ pozver (facili-); familiari-tas, hithnacy (familiari-); hered¬ 
itas, inberitance (hered-); hones-tas, honourableness (honos-); hu- 
mani-tas, f llowfeelhig., poHteness (hdmano-); immuni-tas, freedom 
froni public cbarges (immilni-); juven-tas, yoiitb (juven-); 16 vi-tas, 
Vigbtness (levi-); liber-tas, freedom (libero-); majes-tas, dignity 
(majos-); fretftltiess (moroso-); necessi-tas, neeessity 

(necesse); pauci-tas, fewness (pauco-); pauper-tas, po'verty (pau- 
pgr-); pie-tas, dutifidness (pio-); posteri-tas, posterity (postero-); 
proprie-tas, proper qnality., oivnersbip (proprio-); qvali-tas, qncdity 
(qvali-); satie-tas, satiety (comp. satis, satiat-); secilri-tas, seciirity 
(sechro-); simplici-tas, simpUcity (simplici-, nom. simplex); socie¬ 
tas, partnersbip (socio-); tempes-tas, a season^ ^veatber (tempos-); 
varie-tas, ‘vanety (vario-); dber-tas,(iiber-); venus-tas, 
beauty (venus-); vernili-tas, slan:isbness., coarse jesting (vernili-); 
v6tus-tas, old age (vetus-); hni-tas, tuilty (uno-); universi-tas, a 
^vbole, either of persons (i. e. a Corporation') or of things (universo-); 
volun-tas, ^vill (for volenti-tas, § 28); volup-tas, pUasure (volup, 
§ 516); utid-tas, usefulness (utili-); and many others. 


-es-t-at 

6g-es-tas, <want (§g-ere); pot-estas, po^ver (poti-); pro- Sn 
bably formed as if from substantives in os- or cs- (as 
honestas, tempes-tas). 

-oti 

d 5 s (f.), a dowry (da-). 

-6t 

nepos (m.), a grandson (comp. d-rex/c-wf, i. e. common 
grandson)\ sacerdos (m. f.), a priest (sac^ro-, da-). 

-at ■ 

salds (f.), safety (for salvo-t-). 

-tut 

Substanti ves feminine: 

juven-tus, youtb (juven-); s$nec-tus, oU age (s6n-ec-); 
servi-tus, slanjery (servo-); vir-tus, nianliness (viro-). 

-eti 

locdples, ricb (perhaps compound of loco- and ple-to; cf. 812 
Cic. R£p. 2. 16). For tapete (n.), trapetes (m. pl.) see 
§ 418 and -eto, § 798, i h. 
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-Iti Quiris, a Roman Citizen; Samnis, a Samnite (Samnio-). 

Kor dis, mitis, &c. see under -ti (§ 802). 


Compound stem-endings: -tumo, § 757; -tivo, § 764; -tico, 
-trici, §§ 769, 782; -tat, -estat, -tdt, §§ 810, 811; -tadon, § 847; -tino, 
-ter-no, -tino, -trino, §§ 827, 829, 840, 842; -tion (-sion), § 854; -tibill 
(-sibili), § 877; -tili (-sili), § 878; -tero, -astSro, -tdro (-siiro), §§ 888, 
889, 89.^; -tru, -tari, -estari, -ter, -tor (-sor), §§ 903—905, 908; 
-ticio, -itio, -ntio, -torio (-sorio), §§ 931—933? 943 - 


iii. Stems endmg in -so, -si (for -to, -ti). 

-so See under -to, §§ 787, 788. 

-oso For -onso (§ 191. 2), and this again perhaps for -onti-o; 

comp. yepovcrla for yepovria, 'Fhe -i probably caused 
or assisted the assibilation (§ 143). 

Adjectives (said to be 500 in number) expressing ftness: 

actu-osus, full of niotion (actu-); sestu-osus, buvning hot (sestu-): 
amblti- 03 us, ambitioiis (ambitu-); anim-osus, spiriied (animo-); 
ann-osus, full of years^ aged (anno-); aqv-osus, <watery (aqva-); 
calamit-osus, disasti'ous (for calamitat-osus); call-osus, hard-skhmed 
(callo-); capti-osus, ensnaring^ captious (captu- or caption-); cari¬ 
osus, decayed (carie-); clamosus, screaming (for clamos-osus); copi¬ 
osus, rlcb (copia-); crimin-osus, reproacbful (crimen-); dol-osus, 
crafty (dolo-); ebri-osus, a drunkard (ebrio-); fam-osus, notorious 
for good or ili (fama-); form-osus, shapely (forma); frag-osus, broken 
(for frago 3 -osus); fructu-osus,(fructu-); frutic-osus, full of 
shnibs (frutSc-); gSner-osus, sbe<iving breed^ nvell-born (ggnus-); 
grati-osus, inftuential (gratia-); herb-osus (poet.), grassy (herba-); 
ingeni-osus, cle^ver (ingenio-); invidi-osus, exposed to odium (invidia-); 
j6c-osus, sportiue (joco-); luxuri-osus, luxurious (luxuria-); mend¬ 
osus, faulty (men-da-); morb-osus, diseosed (morbo-); mor-osus, 
n.vayq.vard^ cross (mos-, a nvhim); niv-osus, sno^vy (nivi-); nod-osus, 
knotty (nodo-); 6di-osus, troublesome (odio-); offici-osus, dutifiil^ 
obliging (officio-) ; 5 ngr-osus, burdensome (onus-); oti-osus, at leisiire 
(otio-); pecuni-osus, moneyed (pecflnia-); pSricul-osus, dangerous 
(pgriculo-); pernici-osus, destructi^ve (pernicie-); pisc-osus (rare, 
Ov., Vcrg.),///// of fsh (pisci-); qusestu-osus, (qvsestu-); 

religi-osus, scrupulous (for religion-osus); silv-osus, ^wooded 
sqvam-osus, scaly (sqvama-); strig-osus, tbin (? striga-, a swathe) ; 
studi-osus, Q^ealous (studio-); suspici-osus, suspidous (for suspicion- 
osus); sumptu-osus, costly (sumptu-); vent-osus, ^indy (vento-); 
ventri-osus, poibeUied (ventri-); verb-osus, qvordy (verbo-); vermin¬ 
osus (Plin.),/w// of civorms (vermen-); vin-osus, <ivine lo-ving (vino-); 
viti-osus. faulty (vitio-); and many others. 
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-c- 5 so belli-cosus, fwar-lo^vtng (bello-, comp. beUicus, adj.);8i4 
tSngbri-cosus (Cic., also tenebrosus, Vcrg., Ov.), dark 
(tenSbra-, biit Cic. in poetic translation has tenebricus). 

-1-oso fonnId 6 - 16 sus, fearful (formidon-, the n being either 
dropped or changed into 1). 

4c-ul-6so febr-iculosus (Catuli.),(febri-, febricula-); met¬ 
iculosus (Plaut.), in fear (metu-); sit-iculosus (Hor.), 
parched (siti-); somn-iculosus, drowsy (somno-). 

-u-oso Probably formed on a false analogy with qusestu-csus, &c.: 

monstr-uosus, prodigioiu (monstro-); montu-osus, nionn- 
tainoiis (monti-, biit cf. § 405); voluptu-osus (Plin. Ep.), 
pleasurable (voluptat-). 

-i-oso Probably formed on a false analogy with odiosus, &c.: 

cdr-iosus, careful (cilra-); labor-iocus, laborious (labos-); 
lusc-it-i-osus (or lusc-iosus), purblind (lusco-). 

-en-si Adjectives (some used as substantives) formed from naines 815 
of places: 

1. From appellatives: amanu-ensis (m. Suet, twice), a secretarj 
(a manu); atri-ensis (m. sc. servus), honse ste^ard (atrio-); castr¬ 
ensis, of the canip (castro-); circ-ensis, of the circus (circo-); for¬ 
ensis, of the forum (foro-); fretense (sc. mare), the straits of Sicily 
(freto-); Later-ensis, properly of the bodyguard (latus-); Portu-ensis 
(Cod. Theod.), of the Porty viz. Ostia (portu-) ; prat-ensis, of the 
7 ?ieadozvs (prato-). 

2. From proper names (which are given in brackets in the 
nom. case): 

Alii-ensis (Allia); Ambraci-ensis (Ambracia); Arimimenses (Ari¬ 
minum); Bononi-ensis (Bononia); Cann-ensis (Cannae); Circei-ensis 
(Circeii); Corfini-ensis (Corfinium); Cur-ensis (Cures); Herculan¬ 
ensis (Herculaneum); Hispal-ensis (Hispalis or Hispal); Hispani¬ 
ensis (Hispania); Narbon-ensis (Narbo) ; Osc-ensis (Osca in Spain); 
Osti-ensis (Ostia); Sicili-ensis (Sicilia); Veli-ensis (Velia, (i) part of 
Palatine; (2) town in Lucania); Volsini-ensis (Volsinii); Utic-ensis 
(Utica); and others. 

-i-en-si Probably from false analogy (with words in preceding 
section). They are rarely used. 

Athen-iensis (Athenae); Carthagin-iensis (Carthago); Corinth¬ 
ienses (Corinthus); Croton-iensis (Croto); Latln-iensis (Latinus?); 
Ehod-iensis (Rhodus). 


Compound stem-ending: es-imo, § 758. Sce also § 918. 
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iv. Stems ending in -do. 

-do I. Adjectives: 

(a) From verbs with -e stems, the final e being changed 
to i. (The vcrb has bcen add?d in the following list only vvhen not 
simple in form or evident in meaning.) 

aci-dus, sotir; albi-dus, ^uhlte; alsi-dus, cold (rare, except as 
name of moimtain near Rome); arl-dus, dry; avi-dus, greedy; cali¬ 
dus or caldus (cf. Qiiint. i. 6. 19), bot; caUi-dus, crafty; candi-dus, 
<ivhite; evani-dus, ^anishhig (evane-sc-§re); fervi-dus, glowing; 
flacci-dus, flaccid; flori-dus, JIow-ry; foeti-dus, sthiking; frigi-dus, 
cold; glistening; gravi-dus, hea^y qvith child (grav 3 -sc- 6 re); 

horri-dus, bristlhig, fearful; langvi-dus, languid; liqvi-dus (§ 243), 
ciear; livi-dus, blue^ envious; Idci-dus, bright; madi-dus, <ivet; 
marci-dus, fadhig; milci-dus, niouldy; niti-dus, sbinlng; 61 i-dus, 
sthiking; palli-dus, pale; pavi-dus, 'frigbtened; placi-dus, plcased^ 
cahn (placere, to be pleasing')\ pdti-dus, rotten; putri-dus, rotten; 
ranci-dus, rancid (no verb, but present participle in Liicr.); rigi-dus, 
stiff; rubi-dus (rflbidus, Plaut. twice), red; sordi-dus,//%; sqvali- 
6 .\i^,squaUd; stupl-dus, tabi-dus, decaying; tgpi-dus, ^arm; 

timi-dus, thnid; torpi-dus, benumbed; torri-dus, burning; tumi-dus, 
s^elUng; turgi-dus, inflated; vali-dus, strong; iimi-dus, damp; Uvi¬ 
dus or udus, ^vet (flve-sc-ere). 

(fl) From verbs with -i or consonant stems; 
cupi-dus, desirous (cupg-re); fluidus (flflvi-dus, Lucr.), Uqnid 
(flu-ere); rabidus, mad (rabgre, comp. rabies); rapi-dus, hurried 
(rap$-re) ; vividus, li^vely (viv-6re). 

(c) From substantives or of obscure derivation: 
absur-dus, tuneless (ab, sur-, comp. su-sur-rus, o-vp-i^eiv: and 
for the meaning Cicero’s expression ‘ vox absona et absurda,’ Or. 
3. II); bardus, stupid (comp. Bpabvs)', claudus, lame; cru-dus, ra^u 
(cTVLS-fljard^ comp. crus-ta, Kpvcr-TuWos^ Kpv-os)] fidus., flaitb/ul 
(comp. fid-es, perfid-us); foedus, foul (comp. foetere, foeti-dus); 
fordus (cf. § i:^4),pregnant; filmi-dus, snioky (fumo-); geli-dus, icy 
(gelu-); herbi-dus, grassy (herba-); hispidus, sbaggy (comp. hir-tus, 
hirsfitus); Igpidus, chanmng (from presumed Igpere; comp. lepos-); 
Umpi-dus (Catuli., Coi.), ciear (lympha? comp. XapTreiv)’, luridus, 
gbastly yelio^v (comp. Iflror, Lucr.); morbi-dus, diseased (morbo-); 
nfldus, naked; s 61 i-dus, (solo-, ^rowW); st 61 i-dus, stockish^ stu¬ 
pid (comp. stolon-, a useless sucker) ; svadus, persuasi^ve (svadere); 
suci-dus,y«/9' (sileo-); sfldus, dry (se, udo-?); sur-dus, deaf; tardus, 
j/ow (comp. trah-Sre, to drag\)\ trepidus, scarred,flurried (comp. 
trgm§re) ; turbi-dus, disturbed (turba-); vapi-dus, flat., spoiled 
(vapos-, from a presumed vapere). 

2. Substantives: 

(gx) Masculine: cadus, a cask; gurdus, a dolt (Spanish word 
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acc. to Quint. I. 5. 57); hsedus, a goat; Iddus, a game; m6dus, a 
measure; nidus, a nest; nodus, a ktiot; turdus, a fieldfare; veredus 
(Mart.), a hiuiter (horse). 

{h) Feminine; alauda, a lark (Keltic); apluda, chajf; t>as- 
cauda, a basket; cassida (iisually cassis), a helmet; cauda, a tail; 
cicada, a grassbopper; crSpida, a sandal (from KprjirlS-) merda, 
duNg; prseda, booty; rseda, a four-^vheeled carriage (Keltic; cf. 
Quint. I. 5. 57); tseda, a torcb. 

{c) Neuter: essedum, a gig (Keltic); laridum (lardum), bacon; 
oppidum, a to^iVn (comp. eVtTreSo»^?); p§dum, a shspherd'’s crook; 
vadum, a shoal^ ford. 

-un-d 0 or -en -do i. Ve rbal adj e ct i ves; 

(a) As gerundive: for use see Book IV. Chap. xiv, and 817 
Pref. Vol.ii.p.lxifoll. On their formation see §§ 617, 618. 

ama-ndus, to lo%'e or to be lo^ved (amare); audi-endus (audire); 
capi-endus (cap6re); gign-endus (gi-gn-ere); mon-eudus (monere); 
nasc-endus (nasci); reg-endus (rSgere); tribu-endus (tribu-ere); 
and so from ali transitive verbs (§ 1186). 

{b) As present participle (without an object accusative) or 
ordinary adjective: 

blandus, sootbhig (comp. flare); infandus, nSfandus, iinspeakable 
(fari); mundus, clean; ori-uudus, arishig (6ri-ri); pandus, cur-ved; 
rot-undus, roioid (comp. rot-are); sScundus, follorivbig, hence 
secoiid (s$qvi); volv-endus, roUing (volvere). 


(2) Substantives: 

(rt) Masculine: fundus, a landed estate^ tbe bottom; also an au- 
thoriser; mundus, ornajnents^ also tbe uni^verse (^s transi, of koo-jjloI). 

(Z^) Feminine: funda, a sling (fund-ere?); Kalendae (pl.)» 
first of tbe month {yiiynnioiiing day ? comp. calare, koKIiv) ; menda, 
(Ov.), mendum (Cic.), a fatdt; mSrenda {(Ihuier)^ sponda, a bed- 
stead; turunda, apaste-ball; suggrunda, the ea^ves; unda, r^vater, 

'ib'^do I "^Ai^ctives, originally gerundives: 

fr6m-6bundus, roaring (fr6m-6re); fur-ibundus, raging 
(fur-Sre); lasciv-ibundus (Plaut. Stieb. 288), playfid (lascivi-re); 
Ifld-ibundus, sporting (Ifld-ere); mor-ibundus, dying (mori, moriri); 
pudi-bundus, basbfid (pudere); qver-ibundus, plawti^ve (queri); 
ridi-bundus, laugbhig (ridere); tr6m-ebundus, trembling (tr6m-ere). 


81S 


-ab-undo From verbs with -a stems. Many of these fonns are 819 
found only in Livy and post-Augustan historians. 
comissa-bundus, re^velling] contiona-bundus,cuncta¬ 
bundus, hesitating; delibgra-bundus, deliberating; deprgea-bundus, 
deprecathigly ; erra-bundus, qvanderhig aboiit ; gratula-bundus, 
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ntakmg congratitlatio?2s; hasita-bundus (Plin. Ep. once), hesiiating; 
indigna-bundus, bidignant; lacrima-bundus, ^veephig; lurchina-bun- 
dus (only in Cato; cf. Quint. i. 6. 42), ^oracious; m6dita-bundus 
(Ju&t.), in meditation; minita-bundus, tbreatening; inlra-buudus, in 
<zvo?ider; noctua-bundus (Cic. once), by ?iight (noctu-; noctuare not 
foiind); oscula-bundus (Suet.), kisjing; pgregrlna-bundus (Liv. 
oncc), tra‘veUi 7 ig aboiit; plora-bundus, ben.vailing; pdpula-bundus, 
^asiing; prseda-bundus, pillaging; spgcula-bundus, on tbe <ivatcb; 
tenta-bundus, niakmg a trial; tuburcbma-bundus (Cato, see above), 
gobbling; v^nSra-bundus, sbewhig re^verence; versa-bundus, ^^vbirl- 
uig; vita-bundus, a^mding; voluta-bundus (Cic. fragm.), ^val~ 
lo<-iving, 

-c-undo Adjcctives, probably gerundives from hicboati^ve stcms; 820 , 
ali havc the prcceding syllable loiig (except rubicundus), 
fa-cundus, eloqneut (fa-ri); fe-cundus, fruiiful (comp. fe-mina, 
fe-tus); -ira-c-undus, a}igry (irasc-i); jd-cundus,(juv-are); 
rubi-cundus, rnddy (rubere); v6re-cundus, basbfid (vereri). 

V. Stenis in -du,-dij -d. 

See § 397. 

sedes (f.), a bearib\ a cbamber §331 (comp. ses-tu-, aiOcLv) ; S21 
caedes (f.), slaugbter; clades (f.), dis aster; fidis (f.), « barp- 
string; fraus (f.), cbeating; frons (f.) a leaf; glans (f.), 
an acorn (comp. ^dXavos and § 765); grandis, large; 
juglans (f.), a <walnut; lendes (f. pl.), nits; pedis (m. f.), 
a loiise; rudis, (i) rnde; (2) f. a spoon^ cifoil; sedes (f.), 
a Seat (s6dere); sordes (f. pl.), diri; sudis (f. § 421), a 
stake; triides .(f. pl.), pikes (comp. trudere?); viri-dis, 
green (virere). 

p6cus (f.), a bead of cattle (comp. p6cu-, p6c6r-). 822 

capis (f.), a sacrificial bo^uul (cap6re?); cassis (f.), a hel- 
met; cuspis (f.), a spear-point; lapis (m.), apebble; pro¬ 
mulsis (f.), a ’wbet for tbe appetite (Iit. prelhninary 
draugbtX) (pro-, mulso-). 

custos (n.), a guardian. 
palus (f.), a 721 arsb. 

cuppes (only in nom. sing.), a glutton; beres (m.), an 
heir; merces (f.), <wages (comp. merci-), 
cor (n.), a beart (comp. Kapb-id); laus (Q.praise; pes 
(m.), a fooi (comp. ttoS-, nom. ttov?); praes (ii^*)? ^ bail; 
vas (m. f.), a bail. 


Compound stem-endings: -d6n, -iiddn, -tM6n, -Sddn, -id6n, 
§§ 846—848; -edulo, § 865; -ndio, § 933- 


-du 

-di 


-ud 

-6d (-id) 


-od 

-M 

-ed 

-d 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DENTAL NOUN-STEVS (continued), 
vi. Stems ending m -no. 

-noor-iuo (For all words (except numerals) with long vowel pre- ^23 
ceding -no see §§ 830—842.) 

I. Adjectives: 

(a) bonus, good; concinnus, neat; dignus, <rjjorthy; hornus, of 
this year (ho-ver-, thh spring)'., mag-nus, great (comp. mag-is); 
nonus, (for novl-nus? but see § 754); pla-nus, le^el (comp. 

7rXa|) ; pgrendi-nus, of a day hence (comp. nepav, die -); ver-nus, 
of spring (ver-); unus, 07 ie. 

(b') Distribiitive numerals (rarely used in singiilar): bl-nus, t^o~ 
fold., tr^vo oach (bi-); ter-nus or tri-nus (ter, tri-); qvater-nus 
(qvater) and (Varr., Plin.) qvadrinus (qvatvor); qvi-nus (for 
qvinqvi-nus, qvinc-nus, qvinqve); se-nus (sex); septe-nus (for 
septeni-nus. septen-nus); octo-uus (octo); ndve-nus (for novem- 
nus); denus (for dgciminus? dec-nus); vice-nus, t^iventy each (for 
vicent-nus, viginti); trice-nus, Z/j/r/y (triginta), &c.; cente-nus, 
a hundred each (for centum-nus, the vowel being assimilated to 
what is found in others); duce-nus, Uvo hundred each (for ducent- 
nus); trgcenus, three hundred each (trecent-); qvadringe-nus, four 
hundred each (qvadringent-), <Scc. See Appendix. 

(r) From names of trees and other materials: acer-nus, of maple 
(acer-); adamanti-nus, hard as diamond {ddapaprivos) ] amaraci¬ 
nus, of marjoram (amaraco-); c§rasi-nus (Petron.), cherry-coloiired 
(c6raso-); cocci-nus, scarlet (cocco-); colur-nus, of hazel (for c6- 
ruli-nus, corulo-); 6bur-nus, of ivory (6b6r-); feriiigm-us (Lucr. 
once), bluish^green (ferrugon-; ferrugineus is more usual); qver- 
nus, oaken (for qverci-nus, qvercu-). See also salig-nus, &c., 
§826. 

2. Substantives: 824 

(a) Masculine: acinus, a berry; agnus, a lamb; annus, a year; 
anus, a rbig; asinus, an ass; cachinnus, a laugh (comp. Kaxa^civ)\ 
circi-nus, a pair of cojnpasses (circo-); dSminus, a lord (domare); 
fumus, an o^'en; ginnus or hinnus, a mide, the mother being an ass 
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(comp. 'ytWoj, \vvoP) ; mannus, a coach horse (Keltic ?) ; pampinus, 
a 'vine-shoot: pannus, a piece of cloth (comp. panus, (i) 

thread on the bobbtUy (2) a swelling (froin ?); pugnus, a fist 
(comp. TTu^, TTuy/xjJ); ricinus, a sheep tick; som-nus, sleep (comp. 
s6p-or); sonus, a sotmd; sturnus, a starling; tabanus, a gadfly; 
tornus, a latbe (torqvere, comp. rbpvos)* 

verna, a house sla*ve. 

(b) Proper names (some are Etruscan): Cinna; Perpenna or 
Perperna; Porsenna (Verg.), Porsdna (Hor., Mart., Sil.); Saserna; 
Sisenna; Spurinna; Thalna; Vivenna, Cf. § 838 r, 

(r) Feminine; alnus, an alder; cornus, a cornei tree; fraxinus, 
an ash iree; ornus, a mountain asb; vannus, a ^jjinno^vhig fan. 

aena, a plot 120 feet square; angina (L. Miill.), qutnsy (comp. 
dyxovij^ angere); antemna, a sailyard; fisci-na, a msb basket (fisco-); 
fuscina, a tbree-pronged spear (comp. furca); gfina, a cbeek (comp. 
yevvsj a jci^v)\ nundi-nae (pl.), market-day (nono-, die-); pagina, 
a leaf of a book, &c. (comp. pa«g6re); pati-na, a disb (patere? 
comp. Trardvr}^ Sicil. (Sarcivt ]); penna, a ^ing (in old Latin pesna or 
petna; comp. Trir^crbaC)'.^ perna, a batn; pinna, a featber; pugna, a 
battle (comp. pugnus); runcina (generally given as runcina), a 
planhig instrument (comp. runcare, pvKdvq)\ sanna, a grhnace 
(comp. a-apvds)] sarcina, a biindle (sarcire, to close)\ sqvatina, a 
skate-fisb (comp. sqvalus, a fsb)'^ transenna, a net; ulna, an ann 
(comp. (Ikivr])\ urna, apiteher (comp. urere, to buni). 

(d) Neuter: cornum (more freqiiently cornu), a horn (comp. 
Kipal)\ fascinum, a charm (comp. l^dcrKavop)^ lignum, fre^vood 
(lig-are?); pastinum, a t<zuo-pronged fork; penum (§ 398), a st ore 
of pro^visions^ &c.; reg-num, a khigdom (rgg-ere); scamnum, a 
bencb (comp. scab-illum); signum, a seal; stagnum, a pool^ pent np 
water? (comp. o-reyai/o-); stannum, an alloy of siher and lead; 
tignum, a beam, 

suffix in Greck forms participles middle and passive; 825 
^ C.g. TVTrr-ojuei/oj, rvilr-dpcpos, T€Tvp~pevosi 

ser-umna, sorro-w (alpopevi], excited mind); al-umnus, a nursling 
(al-6re); autumnus, Autumn {the tncreasing year, auctu-); Clitum¬ 
nus, a river in Umbria; cblumna, cohimn (comp. cul-men, cel-sus); 
da-mnum, a loss (properly a gift^ da-re; or akin to haTrdvrj ); f5- 
mina, a <ivoman (comp. fe-tus, &c. § 800); geminus, t^ivln; lammina 
(lamna), a piate of metal; terminus, a bound (comp. Tep/xa); Vert- 
lunnus, the god of change (vert-ere). 

The same suffix is seen in the 2nd pers. plur. of indicative and 
subjunctive passive of tenses fomied from present stem: e.g. ama- 
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mini, amabimini, amabamini, amemini, amaremini, § 572: and in 
an old sing. imperative form; e.g. praefamine, § 587. 

Compare also -mgn, § 850. 

-ginoj Some are probably compounds with stems of gen-, 826 

•suo ) gi-gn-6re: others have a c turned into g by fhe influence 

of the nasal; others are formed on their analogy. 

abie-gnns, of fr (abi6t-); apru-gnus (Plaut., Plin.), of ^vild 
boar (apro-); beni-gnus, kindly^ liberal (yweU-born ? b6ng-gen-); faba¬ 
ginus (Cato), of beans (faba-); ilig-nus, of holm oak (ilee-); olea¬ 
ginus, of tke olinje (olea-); mali-gnus, sthigy (male-ggn-); privi-gnus 
(subst.), born from one parent only^ i. e. a stepson (privo-gen-); 
salig-nus, of <ioillo^ (salic-). 

For terrigena, &c. see § 995; for magnus, dignus, § 823. 

-tino Adjectives: anno-tinus, a year old) (anno-); cras-tinus, 827 
of to-morro^-jj (cras); did-tinus, long contimied (diu); 
boruo-tinus, of this year (horno-); pris-tinus, of former times 
(prius; comp. magis for magius); sero-tinus (Plin., Coi.), late 
(sero-). 

-ur-no diur-nus, by day (dius-, dies-, § 341 n., comp. nddius; or 828 
for diov-Srinus ?); diut-umus (in Ovid always diutur¬ 
nus), for long (comp. diut-ius); laburnum, broad-lea-ved trefoil; 
noctu-rnus, by night (noctu-); Sat-urnus (Saetumus), god of pro¬ 
duce) (sato-, se-rgre); taciturnus, silent (tacito-); viburnum, the 
^Lvayfaring tree, 

-er-no caverna, a ca<ve (cavo-); cisterna, a reser^voir (cista-); 

fusterna, the knotty part of a fr-tree (fusti-, a club') ; 
guberna (pl.), rudders (comp. Kv^epvau)] hib-emus, in <ivinter 
(hiSm-, cf. § 86. 5); hbdiernus, of to-day (ho-, dius, or die-); infer¬ 
nus, belo^w (infgro-); lacerna, a cloak; Laverna, goddess of gain; 
Idcerna, a lamp (comp. Idci-, lucere); super-nus, abo^e (supSro-); 
tab-erna, a booth (from tab-ula, aplank)). See also § 823 r. 

-ter-no i. e. -no suffixed to stems in -tSro or -tri, or to adverbs 829 
in -ter. In some the t perhaps is radical. 

0e-temus, for e^^er (sevo-, comp. ae-tat-); al-ter-nus, alternate^ 
e^ery other (al-tero-); ex-ternus, 0 ut side (ex-tero-); fraternus, of a 
brother (frater-, comp. (/>parep-); hes-temus, of yesterday (comp. 
heri, >’ in-ter-nus, inside (in-ter); lanterna (laterna), a lan- 

tern; mater-nus, of a mother (mater-); nassiterna, a ^ivatering pot 
(said to be from naso-, temo-, ^njith three 7 ioses')\ patemus, of a 
father (pater-); sempiternus, e^erlasting (comp. semp-er, §540"): 
vSter-nus, lethargy (vStus-). 
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{a) with a as steyn vowel: canus, hoaiy; sa-nus, soutid 
(comp. craof); va-nus, empty (coinp. vac-uus). 

(J?) from appellatives: 

api-anus, of bees; name of Muscatel grape (api-); arc-anus, 
secret (comp. arca-, arcere); Camp-anus, of the plain^ a Cayyipa- 
man (Campo-); castell-anus, of a fortress (castello-); decumanus, 
of the tenth (e.g. a tithe farmer; a soldier of the tenth legion, «Scc.; 
decuma-); fontranus, of the sphtig (fonti-); germanus, of the full 
blood; hdm-anus, of ma?i (homon-); insul-anus (Cic. once), of an 
islajid (insula-); Latgr-anus, a family name (lat6r-?);m6ridi-anus, 
of midda)\ Southern (meridie-); mont-anus, of the mountains (mon¬ 
ti-); mund-anus, of the uninjerse (mundo-); non-anus (Tac.), of 
the ninth legion (nona-); oppid-anus, of the to^vn (oppido-); pag¬ 
anus, of a n)illage (pago-); pridi-anus, of the day before (pridie-); 
prim-anus, of the frst legion (prima-); public-anus, of the public 
revenue (publico-); pute-anus (Plin., Gol.), of a ^vell (puteo-); 
qvotidi-anus, daily (quotidie-); rustic-anus, of the country (rustico-); 
urb-anus, cf the city (urbi-); v6tgr-anus, old^ 'veteran (vetus-); 
■ric-anas, of a hamlet (vico-). 

from proper names; (c) of places: Afric-anus, of the proTmce 
amoyig the Afri (Afri-ca); Alb-anus (Alba); Allif-anus (Allifae); 
Atell-anus (Atella); Coriol-anus (Corioli); Cdm-anus (Cumae); Fre- 
gell-anus (Fregellae); Fund-anus (Fundi); Gallic-anus, of the pro- 
%nnce atnong the Gauls (Gallica-); Labic-anus (Labicum); Paest¬ 
anus (Paestum); Puteol-anus (Puteoli); Rom-anus (Roma); Saranus, 
Sarranus, of Tyre (Sarra); also a surname of the Atilian clan; i.q. 
Serranus (IMomm. C. /. R. No. 549); Silanus, surname of Jiilian 
•clan (Sila? but cf. Liicr. 6. 1265); Syracus-anus (Syracusae); Theb¬ 
anus (Thebae); Tuscul-anus (Tusculum); and others. 

{d') of persons: Cinn-anus (Cinna); Sull-anus (Sulla). 

(^’) Compounds formed immediately from a preposition and its 
case; 

anteldc-anus, before daylight (ante lucem); antemeridi-anus, in 
the forenoon (ante meridiem); antesign-anus, in front of the standards 
(ante signa); circumpad-anus, round the Po (circum Padum); cis- 
rhen-anus, on this side of the Rhine (cis Rhenum); p6m6ridi-anus, 
in the afteryioon (post meridiem); subsign-anus, of the resey^nee (sub 
signis); suburb-anus, yiear the city (sub urbem); transmont-anus, 
beyond the yyiouyitains (trans montes); transpad-anus; transrhen- 
auus. 

2. Substantives: (a) anus (see § 824); Diana, the goddess of^si 
the day (die-); Janus (for Dianus), the god gf the day^ f^um, a 
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shi'ine (fa-ri); gr^um, a graw; lana, woo/ (comp. 
membr-ana, skhi (membro-); panus (see § 824); qvartana, sc. febris, 
a quai'tan ague (qvarta-); ra-na, /7 /rog (comp. ra-vus, hoary) ; Silv¬ 
anus, tbe <r^vood god (silva-); Volcanus, the Jire god. 

-i-ano Adjectives in -anus, derived from stems, chiefly of proper 832 
names, with suffix -io: 

Acci-anus, of Accius (Accio-); .ffimili-anus, belonglng to the jEinU 
lian clan (.ffiinilia-); Asi-anus, of Asia (Asia-) ; Csesari-anus, beloug- 
ing to Ciesar^s (Csesareus, of Cocsar; e. g. Caesaris or Caesarea celeritas, 
Caesar's quick?iessj Caesariana celeritas, quickfiess^ like Coesai'^^'^ Cice- 
ron-ianus, of Cicero (Ciceron-); Claudi-anus, of a Claudius (Claudio-); 
Fabi-anus, of a Fabian^ or of the Fabian cl.ui (Fabio-, Fabia-); 
Mari-anus, of Marius (Mario-); Milon-ianus, of A// 7 o(i.q. Milonius); 
Orcini-anus (Xlart.), of a dead nian (Orcinus, a d^eller n.vith death,, 
orco-); Pompei-anus, of Pompeius (Pompeio-); praetori-anus, of tbe 
prcetoFs ca 7 np (praetorio-); Sejanus (Seio-); Siunmcenianus, of a 
d^cveller in (summcenio-); Tib6ri-anus, of Tiberius; Teren- 

ti-anus, of Terentius (Terentio-); Trajanus; and others. 

-it-ano Probably from the Greek suffix -tr?;?, or in analogy 833 
therewith. (Properi y it denotes of the people of-) 

Antipolitanus, of Antipolis (Antipoli-); Gaditanus, of Gades^ i.e. 
Cadiz, (Gadi-); Massilitanus, of Murseilles (Massilia-); Panormita¬ 
nus, of Panormus (Panormo-); Tauromenitanus, of Tauromenium 
(Tauromenio-); Tomitanus, of Tomi (Tomo-). 

-ono I. Adjectives: headloiig, (ivit h face for ^vaiA (pro-'). 

2. Substantives: (/7) Masc. and neut.: c 61 -onus,/z faimier 
(col-ere); donum, a gift (da-re); patr-onus, a patron (patr-). 

{f) Feminine: annona, the years siipply of corn (anno-); 
Bellona, the <zvar goddess (bello-); caupona, a ta^vern (copa-, 
caup-6n-); corona, a cro^vn; Latona, a goddess (comp. At/toj); ma¬ 
trona, a married (ivoman (matr-); persona, a mask (personare?); 
Pomona, Fruit goddess (pomo-). 

For octonus, nonus (whence nonse, pl. the ninth day) see § 823 zz. 

••oeno amoenus, poena, a penalty (comp. punire). 

-•ano I. Adjectives: unseasonable (yivithoiit aport\ 

in, portu-); jejunus, fasting; opportunus, in front of the 
port,^ ready at hand (ob portum). 

2. Substantives: cdnse (pf), a cradle (for cubinse? cub-are); 
fortuna, ybr/ww (forti-; comp. nocti-, noctu-); lacuna (or lucuna), 
a hole (lacu-); Neptunus, the sea god (perhaps vltvto^^voS’, § 825); 
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Portunus, god of harbours (portu-); pruna, a li%>e coal; prunum, a 
pium ; tribunus, a tribe^s chief (tribu-); Vacuna, a Sabine goddess 
(comp. vacare, vacuus). 

-aeno) i. Adjectives: aenus (or alienus), of bronze (for aes- 336 

-eno ( nus, from aesi-: the Umbrian has ahesnes); alienus, of 

another^ alien (alio-); egenus, needy (6gere); obscenus, illboding; 
plenus,/«// (comp. plere); serenus, cahn; terrenus, earthly (terra). 

Abydenus, of Abydos (Abydo); Cyzicenus, of Cyzicos (Cyzico). 

For vicenus.and other numerais sce § 823 b» 

2. Siibstantives: (a) feminine: avena, oats; camena (casmefna 
acc. to Varro), a Muse (comp. car-men); catena, a chain; cena 
(cesna, Fest.), supper; crumena, a purse; galena, lead ore; babena, 
a rein (habere); harena, sand; laena, a cloak (comp. ^faiva^ § no. 

3); laniena, a butcher^s stall (lanio-); lena, a ba^wd; strena, an omen^ 
a ne2V year''s gift; vena, a ‘vem; verbenae (pb), boughs of myrtie, 

&c. used in religious acts, 

(Jj) Neuter: caenum, mud; fenum (fcenum), hay; frenum, a rein; 
venenum, venum (only in accus. § 369). 

-i-eno i.e. -eno suffixed to stems in -io. 837 

Propernames: Aufidienus, Avidienus, Catienus, Labienus, 
Nasidienus, Vettienus, and others. 

-il-eno cantilena, a tune (cantu-). 

-ino (In some of the following words the length of the i is 838 
not proved.) 

I. Adjectives: {d) from appellatives: 

adulterinus, spurious (adultero-); agninus, of a lamb 
(agno); anatinus (Plaut., Petr.), of a duck (anat-); angvinus, of a 
sjiake (angvi-); ansgrinus (Plin., Gol.), of a goose (ansSr-); aprinus, 
of a ^vild boar (apro-); ari6tinus (Plin.), of a ram (ariet-); aus¬ 
trinus, Southern (austro-); caninus, of a dog (can-); caprinus, of a 
goat (capro-); cervinus, of a deer (cervo-); collinus, of a bili (colli-); 
columbinus, of a doue (columbo-); cdcivinus, of a cook (coqvo-); 
corvinus, of a ra-ven (corvo-); divinus, of a god (divo-); gqvinus, 
of a horse (Sqvo-); femininus, of a ^voman (femina-); festinus, 
hasty (comp. con-fes-tim); furinus (Plaiit. once), of a thief (far-); 
ggnuinus, of a janjo (comp. yeVu?); nati‘ve (gi-gn-gre); hircinus, of 
a goat (hirco-); inopinus, ujiexpected (comp. opinari); leoninus, of 
a lion (leon-); Igporinus, of a hare (Igpos-); lupinus, of a <ivolf 
(lupo-); marinus, of the sea (mari-); mascdl-inus, of a male (mas¬ 
culo-); miluinus, of a kite (miluo-); pgrggrinus, of abroad (pgrggre); 
porcinus, of a pig (porco-); soricinus (Plaut. once), of a shrenv 
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mouse (sor6c-); supinus, <LVitb face iip^mrd; taurinus, of a biill; 
ursinus, of a bear (urso-); verrinus, of a boar pig (verri-); v§t6ri- 
nus, ofbeasU of burden (comp. vehere); vicinus, of the Street^ tieigh- 
bour (vico-); vitulinus, of a calf (vitulo-) ; volpinus, of a fox 
(volpi-); and others. 

{f) From proper names of places: Albinus, a cognomen of the 
Postumian clan (Alba?); Alpinus (Alpes, pl.); Aricinus (Aricia); 
Capitolinus (Capitolium); Caudinus (Caudium); Collatinus (Colla¬ 
tia); Esqvilinus (Esqvilise); Ferentinus (perhaps for Ferentininus 
from Ferentinum); Lanuvinus (Lanuvium); Latinus (Latium); MS- 
dullinus (Medullia); Palatinus, biit in Martial Palatinus (Palatium); 
Praenestinus (Praeneste); Reatinus (Reate); Rbeginus (Rhegium); 
Tarentinus (Tarentum); Venusinus (Venusia); and others. 

Aventinus, Qvirinus, Sabinus, are of uncertain origin. 

(r) From proper names of persons; chiefly from such as were 
originally appellatives: 

They are used as siibstantives, being surnames: 

Albinus (Albus); Antoninus (Antonius); Aqvilinus (Aquila?); 
Atratinus (Atratus?); Augurinus (Augur); Augustinus (Augustus); 
Gaesoninus (Caeso); Calvinus (Calvus); Cicurinus (Cicur); Corvinus 
(Corvus); Crispinus (Crispus); Flamininus (Flaminius or flamen?); 
Frontinus (Fronto?); Justinus (Justus); Lactucinus (Lactuca); Lae¬ 
vinus (Laevus); Longinus (Longus); Luscinus (Luscus); Mac^rinus 
and Macrinus (Macer); Mamercinus (Mamercus); Mancinus (Man¬ 
cus); Marcellinus (Marcellus); Messallinus (Messalla); Metellinus 
(Metellus); Paetinus (Paetus); Plautinus (Plautus); Rufinus (Rufus); 
Saturninus (Saturnus); Sextinus (Sextus or Sestus); Tricipitinus 
(triceps); and some others. 

Compare oremus, of Orcus or death (Orcus); Plautinus, of 
Plautus (Plautus). 

2. Siibstantives: 8 

{a) Masculine: concubinus (concubina), a concubine (com, cub- 
are); inqvil-inus, a lodger (in col-ere) ; lupinus, a lupine ; pulvinus, 
a cushioii] sobrinus (sobrina f.), a second cousin^ sistePs child} 
(sdror-). 

Caecina (Caecus); Canina (canis?); Porcina (porca?), 

{b) Feminine: carpinus (-inus?), the hornbeam; pinus (cf. 

§ 398), a pine tree (for pic-nus? cf. §110, i; and comp, Trirvs)] 
sapinus (-inus?), a kind of pine tree; sinus (sinum), a tankard. 

arvina (Verg.), grease; caepina (Coi.), an onion bed (caepa-); 
caxina, a keel; carnificina, place of torture, torture (carnifex) ; fari¬ 
na, 77ieal (comp. farr-); fodinae (pl.), niines (fode-re); gallina, a hen 
(gallo-); lapicidinae (pl). stone quarries (lapid-, caed-ere); napina 
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(Coi.), a coha or coleseed bed (napo-); dpificina (Plaut.), officina, 
a <ivorkshop (officio-, § 929 ^7); parigtinse? (parietina?), ruins (pa¬ 
riat-) ; piscina, a fah-pond (pisci-); pSpina, a cookshop (cf. c6qvo-, 
§118. 2); porrina (Cato), a leek bed (porro-); pruina, hoarfrost 
(comp. pro, prse, Trpojt); rapina, piUage (rapg-re); rapina, turnip 
(rapo-); regina, a queen (reg-); resina, resin (^pTjrlvrj); ruina, afall 
(ru-gre); sagina, stuffing^ food (comp. carreiv); salinae, pl. (also 
salinum), saltpits (sal-, salire); scobina, a rasp (scab-ere); spina, 
a thorn (foi spicina, from spica-); vagina, a sheatb; urina, urine 
(comp. ovpov).' 

Agrippina (Agrippa); Faustina (Faustus); Plancina (Plancus). 

(f) Neuter: catinum (also catinus, m.), a dish; linum, 
vinum, ^ine (comp. vi-tis, viere, to 

-c-ino Cloacina, goddess of se-ivers (cloaca); medi-c-ina, tnedical S4 
art (medico-, mgdere); morti-cinus (adj.), carrion (morti-). 

-t-ino I. Adjectives: clandestinus, secret (comp. clam); intes¬ 
tinus, internal (intus); libertinus, of the class oi freed- 
men (liberto-); matdt-inus, in the moniing (matiita, the da^vn)'^ 
mSdi-ast-inus, frot?! the middle of the city^ hence a dnidge (medio-, 
ao-rtr); pauper-tinus (Varr., Geli.), poor (pauper-); rgp-ent-inus, 
sudden (repenti-); vesper-tinus, of the e^ening (vesper-). 

For proper names see § 838 Z». r. 

2. Siibstantives: cortina, a boiling pot; Libitina, goddess of 
funer ais sentina, bilge-’water, 

-lino cMina, a kitchen (for coc-lina? coclvo-); disciplina, train- 84 
ing (disc-ip-ulo-, disc6re); sterqvi-linum (Phoedr.), a 
dungheap (for stercorinum? stercos-); tablinum,^ registry 
(tabula-). 

-tr-ino From stems in -tor. (For the omission of 0 compare 84 
the ending -tric, § 782.) 

doc-tr-ina, learning (docere); la-tr-ina (lavatrina), a prhy 
(lavare); pis-tr-inum, a 7 mlhj pis-tr-ina, a bakehouse 
(pis-6re, to pound')\ sii-tr-ina, a cobbler^s shop or trade 
(su-6re); tex-tr-inum, ^ivea^ving (tex-gre); tons-tr-ina, a 
barher''s shop (tondere). 

vii. Stems ending in -ni, -n. 84 

-ni I. Adjectives: immanis, (in, mano-; “in carmine 

Saliari Cerus manus intelligitur creator bonus,” Festus, 
p. T22, Muli.); inanis, empty; miinis (rare), obliging (comp. md- 
nus); omnis, all; segnis, lazy; sollemnis, customary. 
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2. Substantives: amnis (ni.), a rin^er; clilnis (m. f.), a haiinch; 
crinis (m.), hair; finis (m. f.), a boundary (for fid-nis, find-ere); 
fdnis (m.), a rope; ignis (m.), fre; mane (n.), ihe yuornhig; manes 
(m. pl.), the spirits belo^v; moenia (n. pl.), ovalis; miinia (n. pl.), 
duties (same as moenia); panis (m.), a loaf of bread; penis (m. for 
pes-nis; comp. tt/o?, renes (m, pl.), kidneys, 

On canis (m. f.), a dog^ see § 448. 

-6n (-in) Substantives: caro Jlesh (comp. Kpeas)] li6mo (m. 84^ 
also hgmo, § 449, and with old stem in -6n), a nian 
(humo-, groimd')\ nemo, no one (ne, hgmo); turbo (m.), a ^hlrl 
(comp. turba-). 

-g6n (-gin) Substantives: aspergo (f.), a (adsparg-ere) ; 845 

margo (m.), a binnk (comp. merg-Sre, to dip')\ virgo 
(f:), a girl (viro, a mani or vir-ere, to be fresh. Curtius and Cors- 
sen connect it with the root of opy-aw). 

-ag-5n (-agin) All feminine: ambago (only abi. s., ^Nlanil.), circuit 
(amb, ag-ere?); compago, a fasienhig (com, pa;zg- 
ere); c6ri-ago (Coi.), a skin disease (c 5 rio-); farr-ago, a mash 
(farr-); imago, a likeness (comp. im-itari; perhaps for mimi-tari; 
comp. pnfiei-aOat ); indago, an encircllng (indo, ag-ere ?); lumb-ago 
(Fest.), loin dhease (lumbo-): plumb-ago, blacklead pro¬ 

pago, a slip of a piant, offsprmg (pro, pang-ere); sartago, a frying- 
pan; suffrago, the pastern, as if broken and bent up (sub, frang-ere); 
virago, a bold girl (viro-) ; vorago, a gulf (v6ra-re). 

-il-ag-6n(-gin) All feminine: cartilago,(comp./cpea?); salsi¬ 
lago (Plin.), jaltness (salso-); similago (Plin.), yfwd- 
Jlour (simila-). 

-dg-Sn (-dgin) All feminine: ser-ugo, bron^e-rnst. jealousy (a 3 S-); 

alb-ugo, a disease of the eye (albo-); ferr-ugo, iron- 
rust (ferro-); lan-ugo, do^wny hair (lana-); sals-ugo, saltness (salso-); 
vesp6r-ugo (Plaut.), the e^vening star (vespero-). 

-ig-6n(-igin) All feminine: caligo, mUt (comp. clam, cela-re); de¬ 
petigo, impetigo, a scabby eruptioni fdligo, joo/; in¬ 
tertrigo, agaUing (inter, tri-, terere); \%n\,-\^(^^freckle 5 (lenti-, 
which freckles resemble); lolligo, a cuttle fish'^ melligo, bee-glue 
(meli-); origo, a source (oriri); porrigo, scurf (porro-, leek ?); prd- 
rigo, itching (prdrire); robigo (rubigo), rust (rub-ro-, red ); scatur¬ 
igines (pl.), springs (scaturire); siligo, ^hite ^heat; tentigo, tension 
(tento-); vertigo, a turn (vertere); vitiligo, a tetter^ uligo, ^vet 
(ddo-). 

-d-Sn (-din) cardo (m.), a hinge (comp. Kpabav, to brandish ); grando 845 
(f.), hail (comp. _;^aXafa, § 126); harundo (f.), a reedi 
hirundo (f.), a s^vallo^uu (comp. § 134); ordo 

(m.), a ronx). 
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-ud-On (-ddin) hirudo (f.), a leech; testudo (f.), a toi'toise (testa-, 
a potlid, 

-tildSii (-tudin) Feminine abstract substantives. All have (appa- 847 
rcntly) a short i before the suffix, except the dcri- 
vatives from sueto- (in which a syllable has dro])ped 
Olit) and valetudo. 

segri-tudo, slchiess^ sorro^v (segro-); alti-tudo, height (alto-); 
amari-tudo (Plin. maj. and min.), bitterness (amaro-); ampli-tudo, 
fluide extent (amplo-) ; asperi-tudo (Ceis.), rougbness (aspgro-); as- 
sve-tudo (for assuetitudo), habit (ad-sveto-): so also consvetudo, 
desvetudo, mansvetudo; celsi-tudo (Veli.), highness; so as a title 
(God. Theod.), e.g. your Highiess (celso-); clari-tudo (chiefly Tac.), 
renofiu}} (claro-); crassi-tudo, tbickness (crasso-); dissimili-tudo, un~ 
likeness (dis:?imili-); firmi-tudo,(firmo-); forti-tudo, courage 
(forti-); hahi-tudo, babit (for hahititudo, from hahito-); hilari-tudo 
(Plaiit.), mernmefit (hilaro-); lassi-tudo, fujcarmess (lasso-); lati¬ 
tudo, breadtb (lato-); leni-tudo (rare), leniency (leni-); lenti-tudo, 
sluggisbness (lento-) ; lippi-tudo, inflamynation in tbe eyes (lippo-); 
longi-tudo, lengtb (longo-); magni-tudo, greatness (magno-); molli¬ 
tudo, sofUiess "(molli-); multi-tudo, great number (multo-); necessi¬ 
tudo, necessity^ close bond (necesse); parti-tudo (Plaiit. twice), a 
gHnng birtb (partu-); pingvi-tudo, fatness (pingvi-) ; pulchri-tudo, 
beauty (pulchro-); sancti-tudo (prae-Cic.), sacredness (sancto-); 
simili-tudo, likeness "(simili-); soli-tudo, loneliness (solo-); sollici- 
tiudo, anxiety (sollicito-); svavi-tudo (prae-Cic.), jfweetness (svavi-); 
teneri-tudo (Varr., Suet.), tenderyears (tenero-); turpi-tudo, 

ugliness, disgi'ace (turpi-); vale-tudo, bealtb (valere); vasti-tudo 
(old prayer in Cato), fivasting (vasto-); vicissi-tudo, cbange (comp. 
vicissim): and many others, chiefly words qnoted by Nonius from 
the early dramatists. 

-ed-6n(-edin) All feminine: absfimedo (Plaut. Capt, 901), consump- 84S 
tion (absumere, with piin on sumen); alcedo, kingfisber 
(comp. d\KV(ov ); capedo, a sacrijicial bo^ivl (capere; comp. capid-); 
cuppedo (h\\Qi\)^desire (comp.cuppedia,<a'<?//mr/>j,cupg-re); dulcedo, 
sfiveetness (dulci-); gravedo, a bea^vy cold (gravi-); intercapedo, an 
inter‘val (inter, capgre); tSredo, a fivorm^ or niotb (tSr-gre; comp. 
T€pr] 8 (op)] torpedo, nu/nbness (torpere); firedo, bligbt (dr-gre). 

-id-6n(-idin) All feminine: crgpido, an edge (from xpi^TriS-?); 

cdpido (f. except as a god), desire (cupe-re); formido, 
dread (forma-, making sbapes to ojieselfX ); libido, lust 
(libere). 

-gn juvgnis (m.), a youth; sgn-ex (the nom. sing. has a fur- 849 

ther suffix), an old man. 
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-gn(-m) gluten (n.), glue (comp. gliito-, adj.); ingven (n.), the 
groin; pecten (m.), a comb (pect-gre); poliis (m. no nom. 
sing.),(comp. TraXr/); sangvis (m.) and sangven (n. § 449), 
blood'^ ungven (n.), ointment (ung-6re). 

-mdn (-min) All neuter substantivos, chiefly derived from verbs. 850 
Comp. the suffixes, -mino, § 825, -mento, § 792. 

(a) From vowel-verbs with stems ending in -a, -il, or -i. 

acii-men, a pohit (acu-6re); calcea-men (Plin.), a shoe (calcea¬ 
re); canta-men (Prop. once), aspell (canta-re); certa-men, a contest 
(certa-re); conamen (Lucr., Ov.), ati effort (cona-ri); curva-men 
(Ov.), a bend (curva-re); dura-men (Lucr.), bardenmg (dura-re); 
flamen, a blast (fla-re); also (m.) a priest; flii-men, a st ream (flu¬ 
ere); fora-men, a hole (fora-re, to bore')\ funda-men (Verg., Ov.), a 
foundaimi (funda-re); gesta-men, a ^.vearing ariicle^ a connjeyatice 
(gesta-re); gl6m6ra-men, a roimd ball (gl6mera-re); leni-men 
(Hor., Ov.), a solare (leni-re); 16 va-men, an alleviation ( 16 va-re); 
moli-men, an effort (moli-ri); nfl-men, a nod, the dinjtne (nu¬ 
ere); nCltri-men (Ov. once), nourishment (nutri-re); placa-men, 
a means of padfymg (placa-re); puta-men, a cVippmg.^ shell, &c. 
(piita-re); sola-men, a co? 7 ifort (s 61 a-ri); sta-men, the qjuarp thread 
(staxe); statu-men, a stay^ prop (statu-6re); stra-men a stra-cv 
(stra-, sternere); suffi-men (Ov. once), hicense (suflfi-re); suffla¬ 
men, a drag (sufflare?); tenta-men (Ov.), an (tenta-re); 

voca-men (Lucr.), a name (v6ca-re); and others. 

(ff) From other verbs, or of uncertain derivationi 

atodomen, the belly; agmen, a train (ag-6re); albiimen (Plin,), 
the ^vhite of an egg (albo-); alumen, alum; augmen, a gronvth 
(aug-ere); bitumen, bitiwjen^ cacilmen, a summlt; carmen, a so 7 ig^ 
a charm (comp. camena, § 836. 2); columen, a top^ support (comp. 
cel-sus); cri-men, a charge (comp. cre-, cerngre, Kpiveiv)] culmen 
(contr. for columen; rare before Augustan age); discrimen, a dis- 
tinction (comp. discer«-6re); documen (Lucr. once), alesson (doc-ere); 
ex 3 ,men, a sqvarm^ the tongue of a balance (ex-ag-6re); fgmen-, a 
thigh; ferumen (Detlefsen), solder; fle-mina (pl.), bloody s^vellmgs 
(comp. (j)X€y-€Lu ); frag-men, a ffagment (frang-ere) ; germen, a 
bud; grSmen, grass (comp. grandis, granum); legumen,limen, 
a lintei^ a threshold; lu-men, a light (Iflc-ere); mo-men (for mo- 
vimen), movemeyit (mdvere); nomen, a 7 iame^ esp. of the clan; 
e.g. Cornelius; so also agnomen, an additional surnajne; e.g. Afri¬ 
canus; cognomen, the na}?ie of the family; e.g. Scipio; praenomen, 
the indin)idual name; e.g. Lucius (no-sc-ere); omen, an omen; reg¬ 
imen, gmdayice (reg-6re); rumen (rare), the gullet (comp. lil-min- 
are, to che^^v the cud')\ sagmen, a tuft of sacred herbs; sarmen 
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(Plaut. once), bnishivood (sarp-6re); segmen (rare), a cutting 
(s6care); semen, seed (sg-r6re); spgcimen, a pattern (sp6cS-re); 
sul)te-men, tbe ^voof (subtex-ere); sii-men, an udder (siig-§re); 
t6g-imen (teg-men), a c<yvering (tgg-6re); tor-mina (pl.), gripes 
(torqv-ere); vermina, gripes (for vermi-min-? vermi-, a ^vor} 7 i)\ 
vl-men, a ^vithe (viere), 

-6n A ]1 masculine (except Juno): many are personal names: 85: 

(a) -Appellatives: sero (Vitr,, Plin.), a basket; agaso, a 
groom; aleo (rare), a gariiester (alea-); aqvilo, the northnjoind (comp. 
aqvilo-, dark-coloiired)\ balatro, a jester; baro, a dolt; bubo, an o^vl 
(comp. ^vas)\ bucco, a babbler (bucca-, a cheek')\ bufo, a toad; 
buteo, a hawk; calcitro, a kicker (calci-); calo, a soldier^s serneant; 
capito, a h\^-headed 7 nan (caput-); capo, a capon (comp. capo-); 
carbo, a coali caupo, a tanjern-keeper (comp. KaTV-rjko ^^; cento, a 
patchqjuork; cerdo, an artisan (from /cep^o??); cilo (Fest.), ha^ving 
a Io 7 ig narro<iv head; cinIflo(Hor.), an assistant at the tollet (cf.§992); 
combib-o (rare), a boon co 7 npamon (com, bib-gre); comSd-o (Lucii., 
Varr.), a glutton (comed-gre); commilit-o, a fello^v-soldier (com, 
milgt-); congerr-o (Plaut.), a playfello^v (com, gerra-); crabro, a 
bo 7 ' 7 iet; cddo (abi. only; Sil.), a skln hel 77 iet; dolo, a staff with 
a Sharp point; gpul-o, a feaster (gpula-); gqviso (Varr.), a groo7n 
(gqvo-); erro, a nma^uay (erra-re); fronto, ^vith a large fore- 
bead (fronti-); fullo, a fiiller; ganeo, debaucbee (ganea-); gerr-o, 
a t 7 'ifler (gerra-); heluo, a glutton; labeo, X^x^^-lipped (labio-); 
latro, a 77 ierce 77 a 7 y soldier; hence a brtga 7 id (comp. Xarpeueiv); 
Igno, a pa 7 ider; leo, a lion (comp. Aecoi/, Aeoi/r-); ligo, a hoe; lurco, 
a glutton; mango, a dealer; ment-o, \o\\^-cbi 7 i 7 ied (mento-); mir¬ 
millo, a gladiator^ who wore a fish (pop^upoj .^) on his helmet; 
mucro, a shaip pohit; muto (i.q. penis); nas-o, ^vith a big 7iose 
(naso-); ngbulo, a <vjorthless fellow (ngbula-); palp-o, a fatterer 
(palpo-); pavo, a peacock; pero, a ran.vbide boot; pgtaso, a leg 
of pork; petro, a hardy rustic (rrerpa); ponto, a pimt^ p 07 itoo 7 i 
(ponti-?); popin-o, a f 7 'eque 77 ter of eatuig-houses (popina-); praeco, 
a C 7 'ier (prse, voc-are ?); praed-o, a robber (praeda-); pulmo, a hmg 
(comp. TrXevpo)!/) ; reno, a reindeer (Keltic); sabulo, gransel (sabulo-); 
sermo, connjersation (sgr-ere, to join^ sgr-ies); silo, S 7 iub~nosed (silo-); 
spado, a eu 7 iucb; stolo, a useless sucker; strabo, a sqnuiter; subulo, 
a Jiute player (Ltruscan); temo, a carriage pole; tiro, a recruit; 
trico (Lucii.), a tinckster (trica-); udo, a felt sboe; vespillo, a corpse- 
bearer at night (vespgra-); umbo, a boss (comp. umbilicus, op/Soi/); 
volones (pl.), ^olu 7 iteer soldiers (vel-le?); unedo (Plin.), the a 7 'butus, 
Jiino (fem.); comp. also §§ 481, 505. 

{b) Many are used chiefly or exclusively as cognomina. (In 
this list the name of the clan is added): 

Bucco, of thePompeian clan (vid.supr.); Buteo, Fabian (vid.supr.); 
Cd-pito, Fonteian, &c. (vid. supr.); Carbo, Papirian (vid. supr.); Cato, 
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Porcian (Cato-?); Cereo, Lutatian (tailed^ Kfp^co-); Cicero, *vetch 
man^ Tullian (Cic6r-); Corbulo, basket man^ Domitian (corbula-); 
Culleo, bagman^ Terentian (culleo-); Dorso, longbacP. Fabian 
(dorso-); Fronto, a surname in several dans (vid. siipr.); Kseso, 
Fabian, ‘"a casso matris utero dictus” (Plin. 7. 9. 7); Labeo, in 
several dans (vid. supr.); Latro, Porcian (\nd. supr.); Libo, Marian 
and Scribonian; Lurco, Aufidian (vid. supr.); Mento, Julian (vid. 
supr.); Naso, in several dans (naso-) ; N6ro, Claiidian (Sabine for 
“fortis ac strenuus”); Pedo, splayfoot}^ rare (ped-); Piso, pease^ 
Galpurnian (piso); Simo, Jiat nosed (simo-) ; Stolo, Licinian (vid. 
supr.); Strabo, in several dans (vid. supr.); Tappo, Villian; Tubero, 
hwiipbacP.^ Cadian (tuber-, a boil^ liimp, &c.); Varro, bor^vlegged^ 
Terentian (varo-); Vol6ro, Publilian; Vulso, rjuith srnooth face},^ 
Manlian (vulso-, pluckedV) ; and some others (besides those in -ion). 

-ion (i) Masculine; (^) appellatives: 852 

ardel-io, a trifler ; binio, a deuce (bino-); centurio, a cap¬ 
tam (centiiria-); curculio, a r.vee^vil; curio, the bead of a curia; 
decurio, a coynmander of ten (decuria-); duplio (old), the doiible^ 
esurio (Plaut. pnnning; Petr.), a hungry man (esur-ire); gurgulio, 
the ^vhidpipe (comp. Engl. gargle)\ bistrio, an actor (Etruscan); 
libell-io, a bookseller (libello-); lud-io, a stage player (ludo-); ma- 
tell-io, a pot (matella-); morio, a fool (pa>po-); mul-io, a muleteer 
(mulo-); opilio, a shepherd (comp. ovi-, and cf. § 94. i Z>); papilio, 
a butterjiy; pellio, a currier (pelli-); pernio (PHn.), a chilblain 
(perna-?) ; pugio, a dagger (pu«g-ere); pumilio, a dnvarf (piimilo-) ; 
pusio, a little boy (puso-, comp. puero-); quinio, a cinq (quino-) ; 
restio, a ropemaker (resti-); sannio, a grimacer (sanna-); scipio, a 
stafl (comp. (rKT]7rTpov)\ scopio, a grape sta}k'y s€n€c-io, an old mati 
(comp. sSn-ec-); senio, a seize (sex, seno-); septentrio, the north 
(septem, trio, a stari M. MulleFs Lectnres, ii. p. 365); stelio, a 
gecko^ a k.ind of spotted lizard (stella-); Talassio, a cry addiessed 
to a bride; tenebrio (Varr.), a s^vindler (tenebra-); vespertilio, a 
bat (as if from vespertilis, of the en^emng)\ dnio, a pearl (iino-?). 

Q?) Proper naraes: Caepio, Servilian (caepa-, onion ); Curio, Scri¬ 
bonian (vid. supr.); Glabrio, Acilian (glabro-, smooth, hairless)\ 
Pollio, Asinian (pauUo-); Scipio, Cornelian (vid. supr.); S6ngcio, 
Claudian (vid. supr.). 

(2) Feminine- abstract substantivos (a) denved from verbs: 

alluvio, inundation (ad lavare); capio, an acquisition; colluvio 
(Liv.), sr^veepings (com, lav-are) ; condicio, terms of agreement (con¬ 
dicere, comp. maledic-us); contagio, contagion (com, tangere); dicio 
(no nom. s.), rule (comp. dic-, diegre?); internecio, destruction (in¬ 
ter, nSc-are); 16gio, a body of soldiers (16g-ere, to pick iip) ; oblivio, 
forgetfuhiess (oblivi-sc-i); obsidio, a blockade (obsideri); occidio, 
massacre (occid-6re); optio, a choice; hence (m.?), an adjutant 
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(opt-are); dpinio, opimon (Opinari); regio, a district (reg-ere, to 
mark out boiindaries) relligio, a scruple (relegere); suspicio, susptcion 
(suspic6-re); usucapio, acquisition by enjoymait (usu, cape-re). 

{h) Derived from noun stems in -i: 

communio, sharing in common (communi-); consortio, fello^vship 
(consorti -); portio, a share (coinp. parti-); perduellio, trcason 
(perduelli-); rObellio, re^olt (rebelli-); talio, retaliation (tali-). 

-Cion homun-cio, a mannikin (hOmon-); comp. senOcion- 853 

(§ 852«)- 

-tion * Abstract feminine substantives formed from supine stems. 854 ^ 

Some are used in concrete sense: 

{(i) From supine stems of vowel verbs with long vowel pre- 
ceding the suffix (the verbs themselves are omitted as self-evident): 

acciis-at-io, an accusation; advoc-atio, legal assistance; asstim- 
atio, a ‘valnation; agit-at-io, nio‘vement; alterc-at-io, dUpiiie' am- 
at-io (Plaut.), carcssing; ambul-at-io, a promenade; appell-at-io, 
an appeal^ a ?iame; aqv-at-io, ^uater-jupp/y; ar-at-io, p/ougbhig; 
assent-at-io, Jiattery; attrib-dt-io, as^ignment; aud-it-io, hearing, 
hearjay; capt-at-io, catchhig; cavill-at-io, raillery: cOlebr-at-io, ayi 
assemblage clarig-at-io, a solcmn dcclaration of ^ar; c6git-at-io, 
thougbt; cogn-at-io, relationship by blood (com, na-sci); coll-at-io, 
a contributionj comparisoti; compar-at-io, coniparhon; concert-at-io, 
dispute; concit-at-io, excitement; concurs-at-io, runnhig together; 
confarre-atio, religious marriage (com-, farreo-, i. e. eating together 
the bridal cake); constit-dt-io, disposition; contempl-at-io, contempla¬ 
tione contest-atio, issite^ calling <ivitnesses (com, testari); cre¬ 

tio, acceptance of an inheritance (cernere); cunct-atio, delay; cur-atio, 
ynanagement; damn-atio, condemnation; declin-atio, turnmg aside; 
defin-it-io, marking off; deleg-atio, assigmnent of debt, &c.; demin- 
dt-io, decrease; denunti-atio, announcement e desper-atio, despair; 
discept-at-io, discussion; dissol-dtio, dissohttion; domin-atio, lord- 
jhipe dubit-atio, doubt; educ-atio, bringing np; erud-itio, instruction; 
existim-atio, jndgement^ reputatione exs6c-dtio (post-Aug.), accom- 
plishnient; festin-atio, hasteninge frustr-atio, decein.nnge grad-atio, 
gradation (as if from gradari); gratul-atio, congratulatione imit¬ 
atio, imiiatione inquis-itio, legal inquirye larg-itio, besto^ival, briberye 
leg-atio, the office of an ambassador e lib6r-atio, a releasee macMn- 
atio, contri^vancee mult-atio, amercemente mdn-itio, a fortificatione 
mut-atio, changee na-tio,/? breed (na-sci); not-atio, marking^ noticinge 
no-tio ,taking cognisance (no-sc-ere); o\iYi%-2X\Oyengagement ; occup-atio, 
seizingj businesse or-atio, speeche part-itio, di^visione permut-atio, an 
exchangee pet-itio, aiming^ candidateship^ claime postul-atio, dem and; 
po-tio, drinking (comp. poto-, po-tare); prsest-atio (post-Aug.), 
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guaranty^ paymeut’ proti-atio, testing; provoc-atio, a challenge^ ap- 
peal; put-atio, pnming; rgcord-atio, reynemhrance • recCis-atio, refu- 
sal ♦ r6nunti-atio, a pnblic announce 7 nent of a resuit; reprsesent-atio, 
cas/j payatentj respir-atio, iakmg breath; restit-dtio^ restoration; 
r6g-atio, a legislatl^ve proposal^ a bili; saldt-atio, gt^eeting; simul¬ 
atio, pretence; sol-Citio, discharge of debt, &c.; sort-itio, lot-dra^- 
mg; stip-atio, cro^vdlng; stipul-atio, a bargain; supplic-atio, 
prayer; taMl-atio (Gses.), a Jioorhig (tabula-, a plank)'^ test-atio 
(testific-atio, Cic.), gi^vmg e^idence; tral-atio, transferj vac-atio, 
exemption; v6n-atio, hunting; and many others. 

(b) From supine stems, with short vowel preceding suffi x: 

ad-itio, entry on an inheritance (adi-re); admSn-itio, remhidmg 
(admonere); amb-itio, can-vassing (ambi-re); app^-itio, atteiidaiice 
(apparere) ; cognitio, kno^lcdge^ judicial inqniry (cogno-sc-ere); da¬ 
tio, gi^ing (da-re); editio, publlshlng^ (edg-re); exbib-itio (Ulp. &c.), 
maintenance; it-io, (i-re); mbrs-lWo, civarnmg (monere); p6s- 

itio, placing^ postnre (pon-ere); ra-tio, account^ reason (reri); sa-tio, 
so^ing (s6-re-re); sed-itio, a sedition (sed, ire); sorb-itio, a supping 
up^ a draiight (sorbere); sta-tio, a station^ a post (stare); supersti-tio, 
sKperstition (standing o-ver in awe; super-stare); vendi-tio, sale 
(vendSre); and others. 

(c) Either from consonant stems, or contracted: 

ac-tio, action (ag-gre); adjec-tio, addithn (adjic-gre); adop-tio, 
adoption (comp. adopta-re); affec-tio, relaiion^ dispositio?! of inind 
(afficg-re); auc-tio, a sale (augere); aversio, tnrning a^diay (vert¬ 
ere) ; in law phrase, per aversionem gmgre, to buy as a <ivhole (verr¬ 
ere) ; cap-tio, a trick^ sophisrn (capg-re); cau-tio, a caution^ a legal 
security (cavere); cen-sio, an assessing (censere); circumscrip-tio, 
a contour^ cheating (circumscrib-gre); commis-sio, a contest (commit- 
t-gre); comprgheii-sio, laying bold of (comprgbend-ere); concep-tio, 
drafting <^lavv formulse (concipe-re); conces-sio, grant (conced-gre); 
concld-sio, sbutting in., a peroration (conclud-gre); consen-sio, agree- 
ment (consentire); construc-tio, constructio?! (constrii-gre); con-tio, 
an assembly., an address to such (convgn-ire); contrac-tio, d!'aq.v- 
ing (contrah-gre); defec-tio, re‘volt.,failure (deficg-re); devo¬ 

tio, de-votion (devSvere); dic-tio, saying (dic-gre); digres-sio, dig?'es- 
sion (digrgd-i); distinc-tio,^ijr/wr//<?;z(distingv-gre); emp-tio, 

(gm-gre); nc-tio, fasbioning, fiction (fi;?g-gre); flexio, a turn (flect- 
gre); impres-sio, an impress^ attack (imprim-ere); induc-1io, « 
hringing in^ d?'a^ving one s pen through (induc-ere); inven-tio, dis- 
comery (invenire); Id-sio, playing (Ifld-gre); man-sio, staying., lodging- 
place (manere); mis-sio, a disckaige (mitt-gre); mo-tio, moming 
(movere); offen-sio, stumbling., offence (ofifend-gre); pas-tio, pastur- 
ing (pasc-gre); pen-sio, pay?nent (pend-gre); percep-tio, gatheiing 
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(percip6-re); perpes-sio, endurance (perp§t-i); prassump-tio, anticipa- 
tion (praesiim-gre); quaes-tio, an inquiry (quaar-gre); rgfec-tio (post- 
Aiig.), restoration^ refreshment (r6fice-re); scrip-tio, <writing (scrib- 
6re); seces-sio, a ^vithdra<wal (seced-gre); sec-tio, cutting^ sale of 
a bankrupt estate (sgcare); ses-sio, a sitting (sgdere); spou-sio, an 
agreement, a ^vager (spondere); tac-tio, touching (ta«g-gre); travec- 
tio, {\) carrying acros 5 'y (2) (transvgh-gre); ul-tio,/’£■- 

'venge (ulc-Isci); vi-sio, sight (videre); and others. 


Compound stem-cndings: -inqvo, § 772; -ento, -mento, -lento 
(-ginta, -gento), §§ 791—795; -enti, § 807; -ensi, -iensi, § 815; 
-undo, -bundo, -eundo, §§ 817—820; -iner, § 905; -nos, -nus, 
§§ 9 II, 913; -neo, -gneo, -aneo, -oneo, §§922, 923; -entia, § 933; 
-nio, -mnio, -monio, -cinio, §§ 934—936. 


CHAPTER VIL 


LINGUAL NOUN STEMS. L. 


i. Stems ending in -lo. 

-lo c 61 us (f.), a distaff; dolus, craft; falae (pl,), a scaffold- 855 

ing; gglum, frost; malus (adj.), bad; mola, a niill (mol- 
gre); pila, a ball; pilus, a hair; salum, the sca (comp, sal-, aoXoi) ; 
solum, tbe ground; vola, holior of hand or foot. (For some with 
diminiitive suffix, e.g. templum, see under -ulo.) 

-6-I0 This older form of the vowel before 1 is retained only 856 
after e, i, or v (cf. § 213. ^b'). The 6 is often the final 
stem vowel of the word to which the suffix is added: 

1. Adjectives: aureo-lus, (aureo-); ebrio-lus (Plaut.), 

some^vhat drunken (ebrio-); frivolus, trijiing (for friqvolus ? ntbbed 
or brittle; comp. fric-are, fri-are); helvo-lus (helveolus), yello^vish 
(helvo-); parvolus, ^very small (parvo-). 

2. Substantives (chiefly in Cicero), mostly diminutives of sub- 
stantives in -0: 
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(a) Masculine: alveo-lus, a small trough; calceo-lus (rare), 
a small shoe; caseo-lus. a small cheese; cfliieo-lus, a small nxjedge; 
filio-lus, a little son; hario-lus, a soothsayer; librario-lus, a bit of a 
copyist; malleo-lus, a small bayinner^ a slip for planting; pasceolus, 
a leathern bag (for «jbao-KcoXos*?); pilleo-lus, a small cop; simio-lus, 
a little ape servo-lus, a little. slanse'^ urceo-lus, a little pitcher. 

Puteoli, Little-^dsells; Tiberiolus (Tac. A, 6. 5), darling Tiberius*^ 
Scaevola (m.), (scaeva-, left~hand), 

(Z>) Feminine; all (except viola) diminutives of subst. in -a. 

actuario-la (or -um?), a small boat] arajieo-la, a small spider; 
ardeo-la, a herou; areo-la, a small open place] bestio-la, an insect; 
clavo-la, a sciou] copio-lae (pl.), a fe^v p'oopS] delicio-lae (pb), a 
little darling] fascio-la, a small bandage] filio-la, a little daughter: 
gl6rio-la, a bit of distinction ] horio-la, a skiff] laureo-la, a laurei 
branchi et] luscinio-la, a little nightingale] m^morio-la, a poor 
memory ] nauseo-la, a slight squeamishness ] sententio-la, an apbo~ 
rism] sepio-la, a little cuttle fish; valvo-lae (pl.), double sbells of a 
pod; victorio-la, a small statue of Victory ,• vindemio-la, a little vm- 
tage] vio-la, a violet ("comp. lou)\ and others. 

{c) Neuter: all diminutives of neuter substantives in -0: 

atrio-lum, a small entranceAsall] armario-lum, a cabinet] bal- 
neo-lum, a small bath] bracbio-lum (Catuli.), a slender arm] com- 
mentario-lum, a short essay] deversorio-lum, a small lodging] 
dolio-lum, a small cask] fiammeo-lum, a small bridal veil] linteo¬ 
lum, a small clotb; negdtio-lum, a bit of business] otio-lum, a bit of 
leisure] peculio-lum, a small private property] praedio-lum, a s?nall 
landed estate] solacio-lum (Catuli.), a bit of comfort] svavio-lum 
(Catuli.), a Soft kiss] tectorio-la {yy\.')^ pl aster casts, 

-ulo I. A dj ecti ves 1: 

ya) Diminutival: all (except vetulus) from adjectives 
with -0 stems: acutu-Ius, somevuhat pointed] albu-lus, vobitish] ali- 
qvantu-lus, some^vhat] argutu-lus, some^vbat siibtk] aridu-lus 
(Catuli.), a little dry; barbatu-lus, <ri.uith a bit of a beard] bimu-lus 
(Catuli., Suet.), tvjoyears old] candidu-lus, contortu¬ 

lus, a bit tnvisted] frigidu-lus, ratber cold] bilaru-lus, merry and 
little] borri*lu-lus, rougbish] imu-lus (Catuli.), lovoest] lassu-lus 
(Catuli.), a little tired] lentu-lus, ratber slow] llmatu-lus, delicately 
fine] limu-lus (Plaut.), somevubat askance] longu-lus, longish] paetu- 

^ Comp. the lines made by Hadrian on his death-bed (Hist. Aug. 
Hadr. 25): A ninmla vagula blandula^ 

hospes comesque corporis, 
qum nunc abibis in loca, 
pallidula rigida nudula^ 
nec, ut soles, dabis jocos? 
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Ius, <zv\th a sligbt squint; pallidu-lus, pale; paucu-lus, 'very 

fe^v; primu-lus (Plaut.), frst; qvadrimu-lus (Plaut.), little four- 
years-old; quant-ulus, hoiv small}\ rubicund-ulus, rather red; scitu¬ 
lus (Plaut.), stylisb; simu-lus (Lucr.), Jiattisb-nosed; sordidu-lus, 
dirtyisb: taliidu-lus, slo^wly consuniing; tantu-lus, so little; lividu-lus 
(Catuli.), some<iubat <^uet; vSnustu-lus, cbarmingly pretty; v6t-ulus, 
little and old (foi: vet6r-ulus); and others. 

(Jj) Not (apparcntly) diminutival; chiefly from verbs: sam-ulus, 
emitlous; amp-lus, large (on botb sides^ around; amb-, cf. § 70); bib¬ 
ulus, tbirsty (bib-gre); bdb-ulus, of oxen (b6v-, § 76); cser-ulus, 
dark hlue- (cf. caeruleus) ; cred-ulus, credulous (cred-Sre); edent¬ 
ulus (Plaut.), ioothless (e denti-); garru-lus, prattling (garrire); 
patu-lus, ^ide-spreading (patere); pend-ulus, hanging (pendere); 
quSr-ulus, ccmplaining (qugr-i); sedulus (cf. § 990)^ sing-ulus, one 
eacb^ single; strag-ulus, co^vering (stragi-, cf. § 784); stridu-lus, 
fwbistUng (stridere); trem-ulus, qui'vering (trgmgre). 

2. Substantives: (a) diminutival: 

Masculine: mostly from stems in -0: Udolescentu-lus, a yoimg 
man (adolescenti-); 3 .micu-lus, a darlingfriend; animu-lus, darling; 
annu-lus, a ring; calcu-lus, a pebble (calci-, chalk)\ circu-lus, a cir¬ 
cle; c 61 umbu-lus, a little do've; gqvu-lus (gculeus), a coit; focu-lus, 
a chafiig disb (ffico-, beartlS)\ foru-li (pl.), pigeon holes (forus, a 
ro^jtS); gl6bu-lus, a little ball; bortu-lus, a small garden; jdcu-lus, 
a little joke; lectu-lus, a coucb; 16 cu-lus, a compartment; modu-lus, 
a small measure; n6p6tu-lus (Plaut.), a little grandson (nSpot-); 
nidu-lus, a little nest; nummu-li (pl.)i s? 7 iall coins; porcu-lus, ayoung 
pig; pugru-lus, a little boy; ramu-lus, a sprig; reg-ulus, a cbieftain 
(reg-); saccu-lus, a S 7 ?iall bag; scrilpu-lus, a small stone^ a dijpculty; 
ventu-Ius, a bree%e; vicu-lus, a bamlet, 

vernula, a little sla^ve (verna-). 

Proper names: Lentulus (see § 85 7 «); Prbculus (procus, a 
suitor '); RegiUus (vid. supr.). Also Barbula (barba, a beard). 

Feminine: mostly from stems in -a: setatu-la, youth (setat-); 
amicu-la, a darling mistress; animu-la, dear life; aqvu-la, a little 
^zuater; arcu-la, a casket; capsu-la, a bandbox; casu-la, a small 
cottage; caup6nu-la, a small ta‘vern; causu-la, a petty lazvsuit: 
cenu-la, a ligbt dinner; cervicu-la, a small neck (cervic-); clausu-la, 
a conclusion (as if from clausa-); conciliatric-ula, a soft t 7 iatcl> 
maker (conciliatric-); fac-ula, a little iorcb (fac-); falcu-la, a stnall 
billbook (falci-); flammu-la, a little Jiame; formu-la, a {sbort) legal 
form; glandu-lse (pl.), glands (glandi-, acorn)\ guttu-la, a little 
drop; berbu-la, a little berb; lacrimu-la, a tiny tear; lecticu-la, a 
small sedan; mensu-la, a small tabi e; merced-ula, small zvages 
(merced-); mgr6tric-ula, a girl prostitute (meretric-); ntic-ula, a 
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small nut (niic-); ndtnc-ula, a nurse (nutric-); pallu-la, a little 
cloak; plagu-la, a bed curtam (plaga-, a net) ; portu-la, a small gate^ 
ptlpu-la, tbe pupU of tbe eye {iinage on retina^ pilpa-, a girl)\ 
quadrign-lse (pl.)^ ^ /zV//^ four-horse team'^ radic-ula, a small rooi 
(radie-); ripu-la, a little ba 7 ik; rotu-la, a little <ivbeel; sarcinu-la, 
a little bundle; sciitu-la, a square dish (scut-; comp. scutra, scutella, 
and for u scutica); serru-la, a small sa^u; sextu-la, tbe sixtb of an 
uncia; sportu-la, a little basket; t6gu-la, a little go^vn; tonstric-ula, 
a small hairdresser; villu-la, a little country-hoiise; virgu-la, a small 
rod; vocu-rla, a ^eak 'voice; and others. 

Neuter: ca,pitu-lum, a small head (capiit-); crustu-lum, pastry; 
muscipulum, a mouse-trap (mdsi-, capfire, § 992); oppidu-lum, a 
small to^vn; posticu-lum, a stnall back building; pratu-lum, a s^nall 
? 7 ieadow; rapu-lum, a little turnip; saxulum, a small rock; scriptu¬ 
lum (scripulum, scrupulum, scriplum), -s^oz. (a transi, of ypa/^/za?); 
spicu-lum, a sharp point (spico-, a point; comp. spica); scutu-lum, 
a S 77 iall shield. 

(Z)) Not (apparently) diminutival, or not diminutives of exist- 
ing nouns: 

Masculine: sesculus, the Italian oak; angulus, ^ cor 72 er (covevp, 
dy/cvXof, uncus, ungvis, &c.); bajulus, a porter; botulus, a sausage; 
capulus, (i) « hilt^ (2) a cojpn (cap6-re); catulus, a ^vbelp; cumulus, 
a heap (comp. Kveiv, KVfia); famulus (also adj. in Aug. and post- 
Aug. poetry), a ser^vant; figulus, a potter (fi?/g-ere); gerulus, a 
porter (g6r-6re); Ifegulus, a picker (leg-§re); bculus, an eye (§ 107); 
6pulus, a khid of maple; pessdlus, a boli (from Trao-o-aXos-?); p6pu- 
lus, a people (comp. ple-nus, 7 r\rj 6 osi ttoXu, &c.) ; populus (f.), a 
poplar; scdpulus, a rock (from c/coTreXo??); situlus (also situla), a 
hucket; stimulus, a prick (comp. errty/xT;, § 129. r); titulus, a title; 
tumulus, a hili (tum-ere); tutulus, a conical head-dress; vidulus, a 
port 77 ianteau; vitulus, a calf (§ 91). 

adsecula, a follo^iver (ad sgqv-i) ; rab-ula, a bra-<vler (rabere). 

Proper names: Bibulus (§ 85 7 b) ; Catdlus (vid. supr.); Figulus 
(vid. supr.); Siculus, a Sicilian ; Tappulus; TrSmulus (§ 85 7 b) ; 
Vitulus (vid. supr.). Also Decula; Scapula (vid. infr.). 

Feminine: assula, a splinter; cacula (m.), a ser'va 7 it; copula, a 
tie (com, ap-isci); Spulse (pl.), a bariqiiet; ferula, (i) fcmiel giant^ 
(2) z? rod; fistula, a pipe; gula, the throat (from the sound); in- 
ffila, a band or filet; insula, an island^ a separate block of buildmgs; 
inula, elecampa 7 ie; jugulae (pl.), collar-stars in Orion’s belt; matula, 
a pot; mentula, for mejentula (from mejgre); mgrula, a blackbird; 
nSbula, a cloud (comp. nfibes, pecjios) ; paenula, a cloak; papula, a 
pimple; pergula, a stall or booth; pfisula, a blister (from 0Co-a, 
(^uo-aXXty; the rarer form pustula is probably from piis); radula 
(Coi.), a scraper (rad-6re); regula, a rule (r6g-6re); scandula, 
a wooden sbingle; scapulae (pl.), the shoulderllades; spScula, a 
watchtower (sp6c6-re); stipfila, a stalk; tegiila, a flat tile (tSg-ere)^ 
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tragula, a ja-veltn^ a 7 iet (comp. tr^bere ?); blilla, a screech-o^vl; 
ungula, a hoof (ungvi-, m.). 

Neuter: cingillum (also cingulus, cingula), a belt (cing-6re); 
coagulum, recinet (com, ag-6re, to tnake to curdle)\ exemp-lum, a 
satnple (exim-6re; cf. §70); jaculum, a dart (JacSre); jugulum, 
the collar-bone (jiigo-, ju«g-6re); pipulum, cblrplng (pipare); rgpa- 
gula (pl.)* (pa//g-Sre); spgculum, a mirror (spgcg-re); tem- 

p-lum, a tetnple (for tem-ulum; comp. refievos and § 70); torc-ulum, 
a <zui/ie presj (torqvere). 

-pulo ' (i) Adjectives (comp. the Greek termination -77X009, 860 
e.g. aTrXouff, &c.): simplus (only used as subst., so also 
simpla, simplum), sing/e (comp. sim-plex, semel); duplus, double 
(duo); triplus, triple; qvadriiplus, fourfold; octuplus, eightfold, 
These words are generally used only in neuter as substantives. 

(2) Substantives: disci-pulus, a leanier (disc- 6 re); manipulus 
(maniplus), a handful^ a company of soldiers (manu-; comp. ple-, 
plenus ?); simpulum, a ladle. 

For templum, &c. see § 859; for others, where p is apparently 
radical, see § 858. 

-bulo (rt) Feminine: ^bula, a narraih^e (fari); fibula, a clasp 861 
(fig-ere); sdbula, an a^xjl (su-6re); tabida, a plank. 

(^) Neuter: acetabulum, a cup {for'vlnegar} aceto-); concilia- 
bulum, a place for assembly (conciliare); inciina-bula (pl.)^ cradle 
(in cdna-); infund-ibulum, a funnel (infund-gre); lat-ibulum, a 
hiding-place (latgre); mendica-bulum (Plaut. oiice), a beggar (men¬ 
dicare); nucifrangi-bula (pl.), nutcrackers (niic-, frang-gre); pa-bu- 
lum, fodder (pasegre); pati-bulum, a cross (patere); prosti-bulum, 
a prostitute (prostare); rutabulum, a poker or spoon (rd-ere?); sabu¬ 
lum, sta-bulum, a stall (stare); suffi-bulum, a square white 

T-W/, worn by the Vestal Virgins at a sacrifice (sub figere?); tin- 
tinna-bulum, a bell (tintinn^e); tri-bulum, a thrashing sledge (trl-, 
tgrgre); trientabulum (Liv. 31, 14), land assigned in payment of a 
third of a debt (trienti-); tdr-ibulum, a censer (tds-); vena-bulum, 
a hunting-spear (venari); vestibulum, a forecourt (origin uncertain); 
v6ca-bulum, a name (vScare). 

-cillo(clo) I. Adjectives, chiefly diminutival, and from i stems; 862 

{a) From noiins: acri-culus, testy; anni-culus, ayear old (anno-); 
dulci-culus, snveetish; forti-culus, some^vhat bold; grandi-culus 
(Plaut.), ratber large; Igvi-culus, some^vbat vain; mas-culus, male 
(masi-); moUi-culus, tender; pauper-culus, poor (pauper-); tgnui- 
culus, ratber sligbt; tristi-culus, some^vbat sorro^vful; turpi-culus, 
verna-culus, (i) of sla-ves^ (2) native (verna-). 

{b) From verbs: ridi-culus (deridiculus), laugbable (ridere); 
reiculus (Cato, Sen.), refuse (rgjicgre). 

(r) clanculum (adv.) is adverbial accus. (clam). 
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a. Substantivos: 

{a) Masculine: almost all diminutival: 

amator-culus (Plaut.), a lonjer dear: ami-culus, a dear fricnd; 
amni-culus, a streamlet; angvi-culus, a small s?iake; anser-culus 
(Coi.), a gosllng; arti-culus, a joint^ knuckle (arfcix-); asser-culus, 
a small pole; cincti-culus (Plaut.), a helt (cinctu-); cuniculus, a 
ynine; hence, a burro^ver^ viz. a rabbit (cuneo-); ensi-culus (Plaut.), 
a small s^ivord; fasci-culus, a packet; flos-culus, a Jlozvret; folli¬ 
culus, a small bag^pod; fonti-culus, a little spring; frater-culus, a 
little brother; fdni-culus, a thin cord; gra-culus, a jackda^iv (perhaps 
the c is radical) *, igni-culus, a spark; lacus-culus (Coi.), a small 
lake (lacu-); later-culus, a small brick; Igpus-culus, a len.^eret 
(lSp6s-); lintri-culus, a ^vherry; mar-culus (martulus, Plin. ed. 
Detlcf.), a bammer; mus-culus, a little monse^ a miiscle (musi-); 
orbi-culus, a small dlsh or i'oller; pauni-culus, a rag (panno-); 
passer-culus, a little sparro^^v: Pater-culus, a surname of Vclleian 
clan; peni-culus, a brusb; pisci-culus, a little Jisb; ponti-culus, a 
little bridge; pulvis-culus, a little dust: puti-culi (pl., Varr., Fest.), 
gra^vepits (pdteo-); quaesti-culus, a small projit (quaestu-) • rumus¬ 
culus, gossip (rumos-); sensi-culus ((Juint.), a clause (sensu-, sen¬ 
sus, a sentence^ Quint.); scrobi-culus, a little trencb; sirpi-culus 
(surp-, scirp-), a rusb basket (sirpo-); sur-culus, a sboot (said to be 
from suro-, a sboot) \ testi-culus; ventri-culus, tbe stomacb; vermi¬ 
culus, a griib; versi-culus, a sbort ‘verse (versu-); utri-culus, a little 
bag; vulti-culus, a mien (vultu-). 

{b) Feminine; diminutives of feminine nouns: 

aedi-cula, a chapel; anati-cula, a duckling (anat-); ani-cula, an 
old ^voman (anu-); api-cula, a little bee; arbus-cula, a shrnb (ar¬ 
bos-); auri-cula, tbe external ear; bu-cula, a beifer (b6vi-); cani¬ 
cula, a bitcb^ tbe dog star (can-, § 448); cicer-cula (cic6r-, n., but 
also cicgra-, f.); classi-cula, a Jlotilla; coborti-cula, a small troop; 
crati-cula, a gridiron; cuti-cula, the skin; die-cula, a brief day; 
febri-cula. a fenjerisb attack; fidi-culae (pl.), a lute^ a rack; Idbe- 
cula, a sligbt stain (labi-, labes); lenti-cula, a lentil; maui-cula, 
a little band (manu-); mater-cula, a jnother dear; mulier-cula, 
a girl; navi-cula, a skiff; nova-cula, a razor (ndvare, to reneq.vi)] 
nube-cula, a little cloud (nubi-, nubes); pani-cula, a tiift (pano-, 
m.); parti-cula, a little bit; pelli-cula, a small skin; plebe-cula, the 
populace (plebe-); resti-cula, a small rope; rudi-cula, a muli; 
s6cdri-cula, a little axe; sede-cula, a little seat (sedi-, sedes); sicili¬ 
cula, a small sickle; spe-cula, a sligbt bope; subd-cula, a sbirt (from 
sub? comp. ex-u-6re); su-cula, a little pig^ a nvincb (sui-, su-, 
§392; also tbe Hyades from a confiision of veiv with uy); tgg6t-i- 
cula, a little mat (tSggt-); v6pre-cula, a small briar (cfr § 430^; 
viti-cula, a little 'vine; vulpe-cula, a little fox (vulpi-, vulpes); 
uxor-cula, a darling (wife. 
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(r) Neuter: (i) diminutives from nouns: 

conventi-culum, an assemhly (conventu-); cor-culum, llttle 
heart; also a surname of Scipio Nasica for his good seme (cordi-); 
corni-culum, a little horn (cornu-); corpus-culum, aparticle (corpSs-) ; 
crgpus-culum, t-zvilight (comp. crgpSro-, KV€<j>ns ); fenus-culum. 
a little interest (fends-); galeri-culum (Suet.), a small cap (galero); 
g6ni-culum, a little knee (gdnu-); li 61 us-culum, a bit qf vegetable: 
jgcus-culum, a small liver (jScos-); later-culum, a list (later-, masc. 
a brick)'^ latus-culum. a small side; milnus-culum, a small present; 
opus-culum, a small ^^vork; os-culum, a pretty mouth^ a kiss; ossi¬ 
culum, a small bone; raudus-culum, a bit of ynetal; reti-culum, a 
s}?iall net; tutier-culum, a small bimip; tus-culum, a bit of incense; 
vas-culum, a small vessel; ulcus-culum, a small so?'e, 

(2) from verbs (chiefly): 

adminiculum, a prop (comp. ad manum); amic-ulum, a tiiantle 
(where c is radical; amicire); ba-culum, a staff (comp. ^aKTpov^ ^ai- 
vco ); cena-culum, a dining^room,an npper room (cenare), crSpita-culum, 
a rattle (crdpitare); cubi-culum, a chamber (cdba-, cubare); curri¬ 
culum a coiirse (curr-dre); devert-iculum, a bypatb, an inn (devert- 
6 re); dildc-ulum, daybreak (dildce-sc-gre); everr-iculum, a dragmet 
(everrere); fer-culum a bier^ a tray (fer-re); gubema-culum (gu¬ 
bernaclum), a helm (gubernare); bibema-culum, a vjinter lodging 
(hibernare); incern-iculum, a sieve (incernere); irridi-culum, a 
laiighing-stock (irridere); jenta-culum, breakfast (jentare); mira¬ 
culum, a voonder (mirari); 6per-cxilum, a lid (opgrire); ora-culum 
(oraclum), rt divine ntterance (6ra-re); p§ri-culum (periclum), a 
trial^ risk (comp. p^ri-tus); perpend-iculum, a plumb line (as if 
from perpendere); pia-culum, an expiatton (piare); p6-culum (po¬ 
clum), a dtp (comp. p6-tus), propugna-culum, a bukuark (pro- 
pugna-re); r6cepta-culum, a maga^ine^ a retreat (recepta-re); 
redimi-culum, a necklace (rgdimi-re); rStina-cula (pl.), reins (reti¬ 
nere); S£ 9 -culum (saeclum), a gener at ion (<2 sovjing? sa-, sgrere); 
sar-culum, a hoe (sarire); sena-culum (Varr.) a senate hall (comp. 
sSnatus); specta-culum, a sight (spectare); spira-culum, a breathing- 
hole (spira-re); subliga-culum, a vjaistband (subliga-re); sustenta¬ 
culum (Tac.), a support (sustenta-re); tabema-culum, a tent (ta¬ 
berna-); terri-cula (ph), bugbears (terrere); toma-culum (toma¬ 
clum), a sausage (comp. ro^t?;); torc-ulum, a press (torqvere); 
veh-i-culum, a carriage (v^h-gre); vln-culum (vinclum), a bona 
(vincire); umbra-culum, a shady place^ a parasol (umbra-re). 

-un-culo i. e. -culo suffxed to stems (real or presiimed) in -6n. 

Substantives: 

(«) Masculine: av-unculus, a motber^s brother (avo-, a grand- 
fatber)\ carb-un-culus, a small coal (carbdn-); cent-\m-culus, a 
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small patchfwork (centon-); mr-un-culus, a petty thief (f^lr-); li6m- 
un-culus, a poor fellonv (hdmdn-); latr-im-culus, a footpad, a pa^m 
in draughts (latron-); len-un-culus, (i) ^ young pander; {2) a 
skiff; pect-un-culus, a s?nall scallop (pectSn-); pgtas-im-culus 
(Juv.), a small leg of pork (p6t-a-s6n-); pugl-un-ciaus, a small 
dagger (pugion-); ran-un-culus, a tadpole (rana-); senn-un-culus, 
tittle-tattle (sermon-); tir-un-culus, a yonng beginner (tlron-). 

(b) Feminine: chiefly diminutives of substantives in -tion 
(-sion); frequent in Cicero: 

sedifica-tiun-cula, a small building; ambtUa-tiun-cula, a short 
q^alk; assenta-tiun-cula, a bit of fattery; can-tiun-cula, a s^iveei 
song; cap-ednn-cula, a small bo^d (capedSn-); cap-tiun-cula, a 
qiiibble; car-un-cula, « piece offesh(y2ir^n- nom.c^o) \ cena-tiun-cula 
(Plin. Ep.), a small dbiing-room; commo-tiun-cula, a slight dlsturb- 
ance; con-tiun-cula, a short harangue; conclii-siun-cula, a quibbling 
argument; contrac-tiun-cula, a slight oppression; dom-un-cula (Val. 
Max.), a synall house (d6mu-); iciin-cula (Suet.), a little image 
{cIkov-)', im-agun-cula (Suet. cf. Cic. Att. 6 . i. §. 25)3 ^ 
ness (imagon-); interroga-tiun-cula, ^7 j/jor/ question; lec-tiun-cula, 
a little reading; 16 g-iun-cula, a small legion (legion-); mor-siun-cula 
(Plaut.), a Soft bite (morsu-); occa-siun-cula (Plaut.), a tieat oppor- 
tunity; offen-siun-cula, a slight offence; ora-tiun-cuia, a little speech; 
posses-siun-cula, a small possession; quaes-tiun-cula, a trifling 
question; ra-tiun-cula, a little account; roga-tiun-cula, a little ques¬ 
tion; ses-siun-cula, a little sitting; vir-gun-cula, a little girl 
(virgon-) ; and others. 

(r) Neuter: mendaci-imculum (only abi. plur.), afb. 

-us-cdlo i. e. culo- suffixed to the stem of the comparative degree: 864 
alti-us-culus (Suet.), somezvhat high; compl-us-culi (pl.), 
pretty many; duri-us-culus (Plin.), somecjohat harsh; grandi-us-cula 
(f., Ter. Andr, pretty ^ellgronvn-up; liqvidi-us-culus (Plaut.), 

Soft er; longi-us-culus, rather long; maj-us-culus, some^vhat greater; 
meli-us-culus, some-jjhat better; nun-us-culus, rather less; nltidi- 
us-culus (Plaut.), somerjohat shiny; plus-culus, somevjhat more, 
senieral; putidi-us-culus, someqvhat more disagreeable; tardi-us- 
culus, some^hat slo^; uncti-us-culus (Plaut.), some^what unctuous, 

So the adverb cS 16 ri-us-cule (Corn.), somewhat more quickly, 

-ed-ulo- m6n-edula, a jackdaw; nitedula, a dormouse; qver- S65 
qvedula, a kind of duck. 

-uU-iilo pauUillus, 'very little^ also as sumame. 866 

-ell-ulo i.e. iilo added to diminutives in ello (for grillo); agel¬ 
lulus (Catul.), a little field (agello-); bellulus (Plaut.), 
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pretty (toello-); cist-ellula, a little box (cistella-); lamel¬ 
lula (Petr.), a metal piate (lammina-); puellula, a littU 
girl (puella); tenellulus, delicate (t6n6ro-). 

ill-ulo i. e. ulo suftixed to diminutives in -illo. 

ancillula, a little handmaid (ancilla-); pauxillulus, njery 
small (pauxillo-). 

-ilo (i) 'Adjcctives: aqvilus, dark-coloured; mutilus, w-v//- 867 

lated^ esp. having lost a horn (comp. /iiVuXos); niilj-ilus, 
cloudy (nUbi-): rutilus, anburn^ also as surname; and see 

§ 424. 

(2) Substantives: 

aqvila, an eagle; jUbilum, a ^vild cry; piimilus, a d<iuarf; 
sandapila, a common bier; sibilus, a hiss^ ^histle] si¬ 
mila ,<wbeat Jloiir. 

-alio caballus, a hack; callum, tbick skin; galla, a gall nut; 868 
gallus, a cock; intervallum (^part between tbe palisades)^ 
inter'val (inter, vallo-); palla, a cloak; vallus, (i) ^ nvinnonving fan 
(vanno); (2) a stake (comp. ^Xo<r, § 91); vallum, a palis ading, 

Proper names: Hispallus (Hispanulus); Messalla (Messanula); 
Ralla (ranula?). 

-auUo paulius, a little^ fe^ (pauco-) : also as surname. 

-ollo abolla, a tbick <woollen go^un (comp. ara/SoX?/); collum, 

a neck; cdrolla, a garland (for cdronula); ollus, tbat 
(old form of ille, § 373); olla (aula), a pot; persolla (Plaut. once), 
little mask (for personula); sollus (solus), alo 7 ie (comp. oXof, Ion. 
ouXo?). 

-ul-lo (i) Adjectives: pullus, dnsky; satullus (Varr. once), 
sated (saturo-); ullus, any (iino-). 

(2) Substantives: (a) appellatives: ampulla, a Jlask (for am- 
pdrtxla); betulla, bircb-tree; bidla, a bubble^ a stud; cucullus, a hbod; 
hbmuUus, a manikin (for bdmon-, cf. § 449); lenullus (Plaut. Peen. 

II. 25), a little pander (lenon-); mgdulla, tbe marrowo, pitb (comp. 
mfidio-); mullus, a mullet; pullus, a yotmg animal^ esp. a cbick; 
trulla, a ladle (trua-). 

{b) Proper names: Catullus for Catonulus; Ldcullus; Manilius 
for Maronulus; Rullus; TertuUus; Tibullus; Tullus, 

Sulla for surula, little calf of leg. 

-el-lo Usually arises from the diminutival suffix and assimila- 86^7 
tion of the preceding consonant (§ 176. i), so that it is 
= -6nilo, -gntilo, or the doubly diminutival -tiliilo. 

Cf. § 213. 5. 
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1. Adjectives: 

bellus, pretty (b6no-); gSmellus, t^rvin (ggmino-); intggellus. 
tolerably sound (intgg^ro-); miscellus (rare), mlxed (comp. miscere); 
miseDus, pitiable (mis6ro-); mollicellus (GatullA, soft (molliculo-); 
novellus, nerM (n6vo-); pulcellus,/ir^>//j and Httle (pulc^'ro-); rubellus, 
reddish (rub^ro-); tgnellus, delicate (t6n6ro-). 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: agellus, a small field (ag^>ro-); anellus, a Httle 
ring (anulo-); angellus (Lucr.), a small corner (angtilo-); asellus, 
an asss coit (asino-); cancelli (pl.), <2 grating or bars; catellus, 
a piippy (catulo-); cultellus, a small knife (culturo-); libellus, a 
pamphlet^ petltion^ &c. (libaro-) ; locellus, a Httle cnmpartment (16- 
ciilo-); dcellus, a dear Httle eye (6cMo-); popellus, the rabble 
(pdpulo-); porceUus, a Httle pig (porcMo-) ; pueUus, a boy (puSro-); 
rastellus, a small rake (rast^ro-; cf. § 369); vitellus, theyolk of an 
egg (vitulo-, a calf), 

Proper names : Marcellus (marco-, marcMo-) ; MStellus. 

Columella (vid. infr.); D61abella (vid. infr.); FSuestella (vid. 
infr.); Ofella (vid. infr.). 

{U) Feminine: camella, a (wlne cup (camgra-, a 'vaidtX)\ capella, 
a shegoat (cap^-ra-); catella, a small cbain (catena-); cella, a store- 
room; clitellae panniers] c61umella, a smallplllar (c61um^?na-); 
dextella, a Httle right hand (dextera-); d61abella, a small pickaxe; 
(dolabra-); fabella, a short story (fabiila); femella (Catuli.), a girl 
(femina-); fenestella, a Httle ^uindo^v (fenestra-); fiscella, a small 
basket (fiscina-); lamella (Sen.), a piate of metal (lamina-); ma¬ 
tella, a pot (mdtula-); mitella, a turban (mitt^ra-); numella, a 
fetter; dfella, a Httle bit; (offula); opella, Hght <work (6p6ra); 
pagella, a short page (pagina-); patella, a small dlsh (patina-); 
prdcella, a storm (comp. procellSre); puella, a girl (puera-); scu¬ 
tella, a small dlsh (scutra-); sella, a chair (sedi-); sitella, a ballot 
urn (sitfila-); sportella, a Httle basket (sportula-); stella, a star 
(st6ra-? comp. dcrrep-, Engl. star^\ tabella, a tablet^ esp. for 
writing or voting (tabula-); tessella, a Httle cube (tessSra-); tur¬ 
bellae (pl. Plaut.), a stir (turba-); umbella, a sunshade (umbra-); 
volsellae (pl.)» t^iveezers (comp. volso-, vellSre). 

(f) Neuter; almost all diminutives of neuters in -ro: 

castellum, a fort; c6r6bellum, a small brain; duellum (bellum), 
wrtr(duo); flabellum, a small fan; flagellum, ascourge; labellum, 
a pretty lip (labro-); labellum, a bathing tub (la^^^bra-); lucellum, 
a small gain; macellum, ineat market (orig. iinknown); plostellum, 
a small ^aggon; rostellum (Gol., Plin.), a small beak^ sacellum, a 
shrinei scalpellum, a lancet. 
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-illo In son:ie cases for -inulo-; in others from words with 870 
i; e.g. 6vi-, lapid-, &c.: in others probably (from false 
analogy) appended directly as a dimjnutival suffix. 

1. Adjectives: 

aliqvantillus (Piant, once), some little (aliquanto-); dvillus, of 
sbcep (6vi-); pauxillus, little (pauco-); pusillus, ^ery small (comp. 
pusus very rare, a boy)\ quantillus, ho^w •very small (quanto-); 
suillus, of s^ine (su-); tantillus, so •very little (tanto-). 

2. Substantives: 

{a) Masculine: camillus, a youth-priest; capillus, the hair of 
the head; catillus, a S 77 iall bowl (catino-) ; codicilli (pl.), a (yivrithig) 
note (c 5 dSc-); fritillus, a dire box; lisGdillus, a little kid (haedo-); 
lapillus, a little pebble (lapid-); lupillus, a synall lupine (lupino-); 
pastillus, a lo^enge; paxillus (Plin., Coi.), apeg; penicillus, apabit 
brusb (peniculo-); pugiUus (rare), a handful (pug/no-); pulvillus, 
a little ciubion (pulvino-); pdpillus, a <wa 7 'd (pilpo-); villus, a tuft 
of bair. 

Proper names: CamiDus (see above); Faustillus (Faustino-); 
Pulvillus (pulvino-); Regillus (regulo-); Rufillus (Rdfino-); and 
others. Also Axilla (vid. infr.); Ravilla (ravus, ^m_r?). 

(b) Feminine: ancilla, a bandinaid; angvilla, an eel (angvi-); 
argilla, ^^vbite clay (from «pytXXo?, comp. dpyo-, ^vhitc) ; armillae 
(pl.), bracelets (armo-, sboulder) ; axilla (orig. form of ala acc. to 
Cic. Or. 45, but see § 871), a 7 ' 77 ipit (axi-); favilla, glo^juhig asb; 

gruel uscd at sacrifices; furcilla, a little fork (furca-); ma¬ 
milla, a breast (mamma-); maxilla (cf. Cic. Or. 45), a ja^vbone 
(comp. ftay-, /zdfTcrco, knead)'.^ papilla, a teat (comp. papula); pis¬ 
trilla, a niill (pistrina-); pupilla a fe 7 nak ^ard^ the pupil of the 
eye(pilpa-); scintilla, a spark; squilla, a sbrbnp; stilla, a drop (comp. 
stiria, icicle)' tonsillee (pl.), tosillse (C. i).), tbe to?ijils; villa, 

a coiintry-bouse (vico- ?). 

Proper names: e.g, Domitilla (comp. Domitio-); Drusilla 
(Druso-); Livilla (Livia-); Priscilla (Prisco-); Procilla (Proculo-); 
Quintilia (Quinto-) ; RufiUa (Rufino); and others. 

(f) Neuter: bacillum, a S 7 nall stick (baculo-); batillum, a fire^ 
pan; oscillum, a little image of a face (osculum); pistillum, a pestle 
(comp. pisto-, participle of pins-§re); pocillum, a cup (poculo-); 
quasillum, a <voool basket (comp. qualo-); salillum, a salt-ccllar 
(salino-); scabillum (scabellum), a footsiool^ castanet played by fooi 
(scamno-, cf. §78.5); sigillum, a seal (signo-); speciUum, a probe 
(sp6c-gre; comp. speculum); t§gillum, a covering (teg-§re), tigU- 
lum, a little beani (tigno-); vexillum, a banner (v 61 i-Sre; comp. 
velum). 
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-alo The long vowel is probably due to the contraction of 871 
longer forins (sce Cic. Or. 45). 

ala, a (for axula?); mala, a ja<iv (for maxula? 

§ 870, 2, b.) ; malus, a mast; palus, a stake; pala, a spade; 
qualum (also phir. quali), a hamper (for quasulum? 
comp. quasillum); scalaa (pl.), (for scand-ulse?); 

talus, a 7 i aiikle, 

Proper namc: Ahala (comp. ala; and vehemens with vemens. 


-aulo caulae (pl.), holes (cavo-). 

-olo cclum, a sieve; solus, alone (sec sollus). 

-■Qlo cdciilus, a cuckoo; culus, i.q. anus; maius, a tnule. 

-aelo caelum, hea^ven; caelum, a gravbig tool. 


' A (a) feminine. In some the sufhx is appended to the S72 

f-e 0)) simple verb-stem; in some to the past participle; in some 

to other forms. (Lachmann draws from early MSS. the 
use of writing double 1 if the syllable preceding e be 
short.) 

candela, a candle (candere, to glitter) ; cautela (Dig.), a security 
(cauto-); cicendela, a glow-^vonn (a rustic name reduplicatcd from 
candela?); clientela, protectiori (clienti-); corruptela, a corruption 
(corrupto-); custodela (Plaut. and ap. Gaj.), giiardianship (ciis- 
tod-); Idqvella, speech ( 16 qvi); mustela, a qjoeasel; nitela, a dor- 
mons e; ohsgqvella, complaisatice (ohsfiqvi); qv6rella, a complaint 
(qvdri); sgquella (rare), a follociver (s6qui); suadela, persuasion 
(suadere); sutela, an artifice (sato-); tela, a ^veb (for texula?); 
tatela, guardianship (tato-). 

{b) neuter: mantelum, a cloak; prelum, a press (prgm-6re); 
telum, a dart; velum, a sail (for v6h-ulum?). 


-ilo filum, a thread; hilum, a trifie^j pila, a pillar; pilum, 873 

a pestle^ a hea^y pike (pis-gre); silus (for simulus?), 
pug-nosed. 


ii. Stems ending in -11. 

With few exceptions all derivatives in -li are, at least primarily, 
adjectives. 

-li hnis (f.), bile; callis (m. f.), apath; caulis or colis (m.), 874 

a stalk (from /cauXoy?); collis (m.), a hili (comp. cul-men, 
c 61 -umna); feles (f.), a cat; follis (m.), a bag^ bello^ivs; maeles (f.). 
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a badger; mille (n).,« thousand; moles (f.), a sbapeless mass; mollis 
(adj.), Soft (comp. /xaX-o/<os); pellis (f.), a skin; proles (f.), offspring 
(pro, 61 ere, to groq,v)\ vallis (f.), a n^alley; vilis (adj.), cheap, 

-1 fel (n., stem feli-), gall (comp. yoKop)\ mei (n., stem 

meli-), honey (comp. /uXt); sal (m. or n.), salt (comp. ’ 
o-aXof); sol (m.), the sun (comp. fKiof), 

-etil consul, a colleague\\ exui, an exile, Comp. praesul, a 

daficer in front (salire), 

-ili {a) from verbal stems: ag-ilis, nimbJe^ actiue (ag-gre); 875 

debilis, fweak (de, habilis); facilis, do-able^ easy (faeS- 
re); frag-ilis, frail (fra//g-gre); habilis, nianageable^ api (habere); 
niib-ilis, marriageable (nUb-gre); sorbilis (Ceis. &c.), suckable 
(sorbgre); strigilis (f.), a scraper (string-gre); dt-ilis, useful (dt-i). 

(h) from nouns and others: gracilis, thin; hiim-ilis, lo<vjly 
(humo-, the ^rowtdP)\ novensiles ('dI.Y the Ne^u Gods (opposed to 
Dii indigetes; comp, n6vo-); parilis (Lucr.,Ov,), Hke (pari-); sim¬ 
ilis, like (comp, sim-plex, sgm-el, &:c,, n/xa); stgr-ilis, barren; dten- 
sile (chiefly in neut. pl. as subst.), usable (dti-). 

-bi-li Ali from verbs, or verbal forms: iisually with a passive 876 
signi fication : 

(i) with short vowel preceding suffix: 

alibilis, nourishing,, nourishable (al-gre); conddcibilis, ad^^anta- 
geous (condde-gre); ergdibilis, credible (cred-gre); horribilis, exciting 
a shudder (horrgre); impatibilis, insufferable (in, pat-i); intellggi- 
bilis (Sen.), mentally cognisable (intellgg-gre); restibilis, of land 
son.vn or tilled everyyear (re, si-st-gre); stabilis, steady (stare); ter¬ 
ribilis, frightful (terrere); vendibilis, saleable (vend-gre); vincibilis, 
fivin-able (vinc-gre); dtibilis (Plaut., Ter.), ser^viceable (dt-i). 

(2) with a preceding suffix: 

admira-bilis, qjuonderful; aequa-bilis, equal^ eqnable; aequipara- 
bilis (Plaut.), comparable; affa-bUis, affable; ama-bUis, lo^^eable; 
commenda-bilis, praisenxjorthy; congrgga-bills (Gic. once), grega- 
rious; delecta-bilis (Tac.), delighiful; desidgra-bilis, desirable; de- 
testa-bilis, execrable; d6ma-bilis (Hor., Ov.), tameable; ddra-bilis, 
lasting; emenda-bilis, capable of correction; exord-bilis, that may be 
talked on)er; favdra-bilis, popular (favorare not used); habita-bilis, 
habitable; hdnora-bilis (Gic. once), compUmentary; imita-biUs, imit- 
able; impgnetra-bUis, impenetrabie; implaca-bilis, unappeasable; in- 
enarra-bilis, indescribable; inexora-bilis, inexorable; inexplica-bilis, 
inexplicable; inexpugna-bili.s, impregnable; inndmgra-biUs, countless; 
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insatia-bilis, bisatiable; int 616 ra-bilis, insupportable; irr^para-bilis, 
irretrie^mble; irr6v6ca-bilis, irre^ocable; laeta-bilis, joyful; lauda¬ 
bilis, praherjoorthy; mgdica-bilis, curable^ curati^vej mgmora-bilis, 
meinorable; misera-bUis, pitiablei muta-bilis, cbangeable; naviga¬ 
bilis, navigable; opta-bilis, desirable; p6n6tra-bilis, penetrabie, pene- 
tratbig (penetrare); appeasable; pree 7 nment: 

prdba-bilis, probable^ acceptable; sana-bilis, curable; specta-bilis, 
'insible, notable; tracta-bilis, ynanageable] v6n6ra-bilis, 'venerable; 
viola-bilis, violable; and others. 

(3) wi-h long vowel (other than a) preceding the suffix: 

dele-fs-ilis (Mart.), dest ruet able; dissold-bilis, dissoliible (dissolv¬ 
ere); fie-bilis, lametitable; igno-bilis, imdistbiguished (in, no-sc-ere); 
inexple-bilis, biseitiable; mo-bilis, mo^veable^ cbangeable (movere); 
no-bilis, famoiis^ noble (no-sc-ere); sepSli-bilis (Plaut. once), bury^ 
able (sepSli-re); volil-bilis, rolUng^ Jiucni (volv-fre). 


appended to stem of past participle (except 877 
(toi ti-m-11;) possibUis): 


flexibilis,plausibilis, praise<zvorthy; persuasibilis (Quint.), 
persuasione; possibilis (Quint. and possible (pot-, posse); sen¬ 

sibilis (Scn.), perceioable by senses. 



i. e. li appended to stem of supine or past participle. It 878 
denotes possibility and quality (not actio fi ): 


al-tilis, fattened (al-Sre); coc-tilis, baked (coqv-ere); compac¬ 
tilis (Plin.), tbick-set (compb/g-ere); diffus-ilis (Luci*.), expansioe 
(diffu//dere); elec-tilis (Plaut.), cboice (elig-gre); fer-tilis, fertile 
(fer-re); fic-tilis, ynade by potters (fig-gre); fis-silis, cleaoable (fi/id- 
ere); flex-ilis, pliant (flect-gre); fos-silis, dug up (fdde-re); fil-silis, 
fjiolten (fuwd-ere); fut-tilis, brittle, frothy^ imtnistooorthy (trom 
obsolete fu-ere = fundere ? the doubled t bcing indicative of the 
length of the syllable); mis-silis, missile (mitt-gre); nex-ilis, tied 
(nect-ere); pen-silis, hangbig (pend-ere); plec-tilis (Piant, once), 
ovoonen (plect-^re); ra-silis, scraped (rad-Sre); scan-silis (Plin.), 
climb-ame (scand-ere); sec-tilis, cut-able^ cut (sScare); sen-silis, 
sentient (sentire); ses-silis, for sitting^ dooarf {f^^^TQ)\ sold-tilis 
(Suet.), capable of dropping to pieces (solv-gre); su-tilis, serjued toge- 
ther (su-ere); tac-tilis (Lucr.), toiich-able (ta/zg-^re); tex-tilis, 
ouooen (tSg-ere); ton-silis, tbat may be clipt (tondere); tor-tilis, 
t^visted (torqvere); vi-tilis, platted (viere); and some others. 

supellex (for supellectilis, furniture (properly conserings ? super 
lectum; or odd-gatherings] super, lSg-6re, comp. Pott, Etym» For, 
u. 545, ed. 2). 
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-at-ili (i) from verbs: 

plic-at-ilis (Plin,), that may be folded (plica-re); vers-at- 

ilis, re^vohnng^ -versatile (versa-re); vol-at-ilis, <iumged 

(v 61 a-re). 

(2) fromnouns: 

5,qv-atilis, H-vbig in 'water (aqva-); ferr-atilis (Plaut.), of slaves 
often fettered, U-ving in iron (ferro-); fluvi-atilis, belonging to a ri-ver 
(fluvio-); pluviatilis (Ceis.), of rain-^evater (pluvia-); piscatum 
hamatilem et saxatilem (Plaut. Rud. 299), fishing <vo\th hooks and 
on rocks (hamo-, saxo-); umbr-atilis, in the shade (umbra-). 

-ali I. Adjectives: 

aditi-alis, on entering office (aditu-); seqv-alis, le-vel (aeqvo-); 
ambarv-alis (Fest.),/>6^/ round the felds (amb, arva); anim¬ 
alis, ha-ving life (anima-); ann-alis, for a year^ relatmg to a year 
(anno-); arv-alis, only of the college called Fratres arvales (arvo-); 
augur-alis, of augurs (augur-); austr-alis, Southern (austro-); 
bipgd-alis, Uivo feet long (bis, pgd-); brum-alis, of mid-^vinter 
(bruma-); capit-alis, of the head, deadly (caput-); centumvir-alis, 
of the court of the Hundred men (centum, viro-); comiti-alis, of the 
assembly (comitio-); conjectflr-alis, conjectura! (conjectura-); con- 
jug-alis (Coi., Tac.), of marriage (conjug-); conviv-alis, of a 
dinner party (conviva-); corpor-alis (Sen., Dig.)» of the body 
(corpos-); crm-alis (Verg., Ov.), of the hair (crini-); Dialis of the 
day-god, i. e. Jupiter (die-); dot-alis, beloiging to a do^ry (doti-); 
esuri-alis (Plaut.), of himger (esurie-); extemp6r-alis (Quint., 
&c.), extemporaneous (ex, tempdre); fat-alis, of the fates, destined, 
fatal (fato-); fer-alis, of the dead; Flor-alis, of the Flo^ver God- 
dess (flora-); fluvi-alis (Verg., Coi.), of a ri-ver (fluvio-); frflg- 
ali- (only in comp. and sup.), thrifty (frflg-); fulgur-alis (Cic. 
once), oflightning (fulgur-); furi-alis, of the furies, raging (furia-); 
ggngr-alis, of a class, general (genus-); ggni-alis, of the Genius, 
joyful, nuptial (ggnio-); ggnit-alis, of birth or generation (genito-); 
gr§g-alis, of the herd, common (gr6g-); hiSm-alis, of ^vinter (hiem-); 
histrion-alis (Tac.), of an actor, stagy (histrion-); hospit-alis, of a 
guest or host (hospSt-); illibSr-alis, unnvorthy of a freeman^ (in, 
libgro-); infiti-alis, consisting of a denial (infitia-); leg-alis (Quint.), 
of the la^ (leg-); jfldici-alis, of the courts of justice (jfldicio-); 
jug-alis, of a yoke Qugo-); jflridici-alis, relating to a question of 
rightful conduct (jus-dic-gre; cf. Coni. i. 14); libgr-alis, ofafree- 
man (libSro-), libr-alis (Plin., Coi.), ofapound (Dbra-); lustr-alis, 
of purifcation (lustro-); manu-aUs, for the hand (manu-); marit¬ 
alis, of married per sons (marito-); Marti-alis, of Mars (marti-) ; 
matron-alis, matronly (matrona-); mor-alis (first formed by Cic,), 
of conduct (mos-); mort-alis, subject to death, human (morti-); miir- 
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alis, of ivalls (miiro-); nat-alis, of birth (nato-); natiir-alis, natural 
(natura-); nav-alis, of ships (navi-); ngmbr-alis, of gro<ves (n6- 
mds-); niv-alis, of syio^v (ni vi-); nupti-alis, of a ^veddhig (nuptia-); 
pac-alis (Ov.), of peace (paci-); parent-alis, of parent s (parenti-); 
(Lucr.) pgn§tr-alis, penetrating (pgn6tra-re) hmer 7 fiost (from an as- 
sumed pgngtrum?); piar-alis ((^int.), phiral (pliisi-); pluvl-alis, 
rahiy (pluvia-); princip-alis, of the chief chlef (princgp-); provin- 
ci-alis, of a protnnce (provincia-); pute-alis, of a ^^vell (ptiteo-); 
qvalis, of ^hat khid (quo-); qvinqvenn-alis, happenlng ei^ery fiue 
years (quinqve, anno-); ration-alis, hauing or belonging to reason 
(ration-); reg-alis, khigly (reg-); sesqviped-alis, a foot and a balf 
in measure (sesquipgd-) ; soci-alis, of coyitpayiions or allies (s 5 cio-); 
speci-alis (Sen., Qnint.), spectal (sp6cie-); talis, (to-, comp. 
tam, tum); temp6r-alis, of thne; also post-Aug. temporary (tem- 
pos-); tlieatr-alis, theatrical (theatro-); triumph-alis, trliwiphal 
(triumpho-); vectig-alis, of taxes^ tax-paying; ven-alis, for sale 
(veno-); virgin-alis, maidenly (virgon-); vit-alis, of Ife^ lo 7 ig-Unjed 
(vita-); voc-alis, •voiceful (voc-) and others. 

2. Substantives: many of these stems iire also used as adjec¬ 
tivos, some of which are given above: 

{a) Masculine: ann-alis, a Idstory (anno-); can-alis, a conduit 
(comp. canna, a reedX) ; c6miti-alis, an epileptic (cdmitio-); contu- 
bern-alis, a co 77 irade (com, taberna-); Cdri-alis, a 7 ?ian of the 
district (chria-); feti-alis, a pidest a 77 ibassador^ majalis, a barronxj- 
hog; nat-alis, a birthday; nat-ales (pl.)? lineage (nato-); riv-alis, a 
rlnjaU i.e. a person living the same strea-m as another (rivo-); 
sbdalis, a mate, 

Propernames; Jhvgn-alis (juv6n-); Nat-alis (vid. supr.). 

(Z>) Neuter (cf. § 424): animal, a breathing thlng (anima-); 
augdr-ale, the aiigurial tent (aughr); Baccan-al, a place for rltes of 
Bacchus (as if from Baccano-, Baccho-); bident-al, a place conse- 
crated, because struck by lightning (called from sheep sacrificed^ 
bidenti-?); capit-al, a capital crhne (caput-); cervic-al, a bolster 
(cervic-); cubit-al, an elbow-cushion (cubito-); dent-alia (pl.), 
plough-iro 7 is (denti-); foc-ale, a neckcloth (fauci-); front-alia (pl), 
frontlets (fronti-); g6nu-alia (pl Ov. once), garters (g6nu-); Lh- 
perc-al, a place sacred to Pan (Luperco-); minlit-al, 7 nmcemeat 
(mmhto-); p§ngtr-ale, a sanctuary (see above, § 880, i); pute-al, 
a stone curb round a fwell (puteo-); qvadrant-al, a f 7 'kin (really 
5J gall; a measure containing a foni-th^ quadranti-, of some other 
measure); ram-alia (pl), t^vigs (ramo-); scht-ale (Liv. once), « 
leathern thong (scuto-); spons-alia (pl)» ^ betrothal (sponso-); 
t6r-al, a couch-n>alance (tdro-); tribhn-al, a judgment-seat (tri- 
bhno-); vectigal, a tax (cf. § 963). 
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So also many names of feasts; in the plural neuter (cf. § 425). 
(The time of the year, when fixed, is here added as well as the name 
of the god or goddess, which however appears sometimes to be an 
invention of the Roman etymologers. See Mominsen, Corp. Inscr. 
Rom. i. pp. 375—410.) 

Agonalia, Jan. 9, Mar. 17, Dec. ii {of sacrificet aggre; comp. 
ayuivV) Angeronalla, Dec, 21 (Angerona); Baccanalia 
Carmentalia, Jan. ii and 15 (Carmentis); Cerialia, Apr. 19 (C$res); 
Compitalia, feast of the Cross Roads (compito-); Consualia, Aug. 

21, and Dec. 15 (Consus, stem conso-); Feralia (but F6ralia, Ov.) 

.All Saijits' Day., Feb, 21. (fer-re, to brlng oJferings^\ Floralia, Apr. 

21 (Fiora); Fontinalia (Fontanalia), Feast of IVater Springs (fonti-); 
Fornacalia, O^en day (Fornax); Furrinalia, Jul. 25 (Furrina); 
Larentalia (Larentinalia), Dec. 25 (Acca Larentia); Liberalia, 
Mar. 17 (Liber); Lupercalia, Feb. 15 (Lupercus); Matralia, Jan. ji 
(Mater Matuta, Mother da^vn\)\ Meditrinalia, Oct. ii (Varr. L. L. 

6. 21); Neptilnalia, Jul. 23 (Neptunus); Opalia, Dec. 29 (Ops); 
Paganalia, Village festi^vals (pagano-); Parentalia, Feb. 13—21, 
sacred to the dead (parentare, to sacrifice)] Portunalia, Aug. 17 
(Portunus); Quirinalia, Feb. 17 (Quirinus); Robigalia, Apr. 25, 
Milde-dj day (Robigo); Saturnalia, Dec. 17—19 (Saturnus); Ter¬ 
minalia, Feb. 23, Boundary day (Terminus); Vestalia, Jun. 9 
(Vesta); Vinalia, Apr. 23, Aug. 19, IVme day; Volcanalia, Aug, 

23 Volcanus); Voltumalia, Aug. 27 (Volturnus). 

-tlli curu-lis, of a chariot (cf. L. 24. 18), hence (cf. Geli. 3, 881 

18) sella curulis, an ojficial chair (curru-): fid-illis (usual- 
ly in n. pl.), eatable ($d-ere); p6d-ulis (Ulp.),ybr the feet 
(p6d-); tribu-lis (subst. m.), a tribes-nian (tribu-). 

-tli crQd-ells, crtiel (crCldo-, ra^v) ; fide-lis, faithfiil (fide-); 

infidelis, unfaithful; patru-elis, of (i. e. descended from) 
a fathers brother (patruo-). 

‘ili I. Adjectives: an-ilis, of an old ^voman (anu-); civilis, 882 

of a Citizen (civi-); gr-ilis, of a niaster (6ro- or li6ro-); 
exilis (contr. for exigilis), small; fabr-ilis, of a ^vorkman (fabro-); 
genTUis (adj., only post-Aug.), of a clan (genti-); bost-Uis, of ah 
enemy (hosti-); juvdn-ilis (also juvfinalis, Verg., Suet.), youthful 
(juv6n-); pu6r-ilis, of a boy (pu6ro-); scurr-ilis, biiffoon-like 
(scurra-); s6n-ilis, of old people (s6n-); serv-ilis, sla^nsh (servo-); 
subtilis (for subtexilis), suitable for woof (cf. § \\i)^fine; vir-iUs, 
of a nian (viro-). 

2. Substantives: {a) masculine: .ffid-ills, commissioner 0/* Pub¬ 
lic Buildings (sedi-); Aprilis, the opening month (from the bursting 
of vegetation, apgrire); Qvint-ilis, the fifth month, i. e. July 
(quinto-); Sextilis, the sixth month, i.e. August (sexto-). 
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{b) Neuter: ancile, an o'val shield (for ancidile; am, caedere); 
bSv-ile or bdbile, an ox-stall (bov-, § 76); capr-ile, a goat-sUiH 
(capro-); cub-ile, a bed (cubare); 6qv-ile, a horse-stable (6qvo-); 
fen-ilia (pl.)^ haylofts (feno-); bast-ile, a spear shaft^ spear (hasta-); 
incile, a cut, i. e. a dltch (for incidile, incid-6re); mant-ilia (pl., 
also mantelia), napkins (manu-?); mon-ile, a fieckiace; 6v-ile, a 
sheepfold (ovi-); Par-ilia (pl)? of Pales (Pali- cf. § 176, 7); 

s$d-ile, a seat (s6d-ere, sedi-); suovetaur-ilia (pl), a s^Joine-shcep- 
and-bull sacnfce (su-, dvi-, tauro-). 


Compound stem-endings: -lico, § 771; -ulento, § 793; -ultu, 
§ 800; -lenti §, 807; - 15 so, -iculoso, § 814; -ileno, -lino, §§ 837, 
841; -ilagon, § 845; -uUulo, -ellulo, -illulo, -alio, -aullo, -ollo, -ullo, 
-eUo, -illo, §§ 865—869; -lio, -alio, -elio, -illio, § 037 — 939 ? 949 - 


CHAPTER VIIL 

LINGUAE NOUN STEMS (Contmued). 
iii. Stems ending in -ro. 

-ro Preceded by r. (Stems with other letters, whether radi- £83 

cal or suffixal, preceding r will be found bclow.) 

(a) Masculine: barrus, an elepba 7 it; Burrus (cf, § 73); carrus, 
a <u}aggon'j cirrus, a curi- scurra, a buffoon, 

{b) Feminine; acerra, aii bicejise box; cerrus, tbe Turkey oak; 
gerrse (pl), trifles (comp. yeppoi/, a (ivicker^ivorh ); marra, a <iveedhig 
book; parra, a barn saburra, sand as ballast (comp. sabulum?); 

serra, a sa^v; terra, tbe eartb (torrere); vacerra, a log; viverra, 
a ferret, 

(r) Neuter: ferrum, iron- porrum, a leek (comp. irpadov), 

-aro hara, a pigsty; hilarus (cf. § 429), cbeerfiil; samara, S84 
ebn seed] sparus, a hvntwg spear] supparum, a Iwen 
under-garfTient^ a topsail; and (perhaps with a) varus, 
a pimple. 
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-6ro ancdra, an anchor (comp. ay/cupa); foraa (pl ), orig. open- 
ings} only in foras, foris, ont of doors (comp. ^upa, Bv- 
pafe, 6 vpacri)\ forus, generally fori (pl.), a ro^ of seatSy 
or holes; fbrum, a court, market-pUice; 16 ra, thiii <wine; 
mora ,(also rgmdra, Plaut.), delay; tdrus^ a couch, muscle 
of arm, &c. 

-tiro camiirus (adj.), cnr^veddn; sat^ (adj.), sated; satTira, a 
viedley^ hence, a satire; purpura, purple (for TrofKpvpa), 

-6ro I. Adjectives: 885 

seger, sick; asper, roitgh; crgpgro- (§ 346), dark (comp. 
KV€(f)as) ; fgrus, satage (cf. § 99) ; infgr (so Cato, but 
iisually in pl.), belo^jo (comp. inft-a); intgger, imtouched^ n.vhole (in, 
ta«g-6re); mfirus, pnre, utmiixed; miser, <wretched; niger, black; 
niiperum (acc. m., Plaut.), recent (cf. § 540); piger, la^y (comp. pig¬ 
et); pr 6 -p 6 ru 3 , hasty; fa^vourable (pro, spes-?); super 

(so Cato, but Iisually in pl.), abonje (sup-er); tSner, tender^ soft 
(holdablel tSn-ere); vafer, 

2. Substantives: 

{a) Masculine: ager, a feld (comp. dypoy); caper, a goat 
(comp. Kairposy wi/d boar)\ grus, a master; ggner, a sondn-la^v 
(comp. yap-yS-pof); niimerus, a number (comp. to distribute ); 

puer, a boy- umerus (humerus), a shoulder (comp. Jp-of). 

(b) Feminine: jhniperus, a jujiiper tree. 

camera, a 'vauJt (from «apapa?); capra, a she-goat; chniera, a 
cbest; gdera (hgdgra), i^vy^ gra, a mistress; 6pera, q.vork^ atteyitioji^ 
a ^vorkman (opi-); phalerae, horse-trappings (from (/)aXapa); puera 
(rare and early), a girl; sgra, a bolt; tessera, adie^ or square tablet 
(comp. rea-o-apes^ four ); vespera, evenmg (comp. cWcpa); vipera, 
a njiper (for vivi-pgra? bringing forth alive^ pargre). 

(r) Neuter: flagrum, a civhip; jilgerum (cf. § 458), Uvo-thirds 
of an acre; scalprum, a chisel (scalp-gre) ; sgrum, ivhey (comp. dp6s* 
and § 190); stuprum, debauchery. 

^-ro°l *^4i^ctives: creber, close (comp. cre-sc-gre, cglgbri-); 886 

1 gibber, humped (gibbo-); glaber, smooth^ hairJess (comp. 
glubgre, to peel^ yXu0€ti^, yXacfictv, yXacjyvpos ); liber, free 
(comp. lib-et); rub-er, red (cf. riif-us, epvB-pos ); scaber, 
rougb, scur^vy (comp. scab-ies). 

2. Substantives: 

{a) Masculine: cdliiber (also colubra, f.), a snake; faber, a 
smitb; fiber, a bea^ver; Liber, a name of Baccbus; liber, tbe hiner 
barky a book (for fli-ber; comp. ^Xotd?, barkl or comp. glaber, 
y\a(i)€Lv). [For Mulciber, Vulcan^ see §§ 455, 901,] 
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(b) Feminine: ddlabra, a mattock (d 61 a-re); fibra, a Jibre 
(fi«d-6re?); ill6c6bra, an allurement (illic6-re); latfibra, a hiding-place 
(latere); libra, a balance; palpebrse (pl., Celsus has sing. once), 
eyelids (palpa-re, palp-ita-re); sal6bra, a jolting road (salire); sca¬ 
tebra (Verg., Plin.), a gusbing (scat§re); t6ii6brse (pl.), darkness; 
t$r6bra, a borer (t6r-6re); vertebra, a joim (vert-§re); umbra, 
a sbado^w (comp. imber, o^(Spos ?)• 

(f) Neuter: candelabrum, a candlestick (candela-); c§r6brum, 
the brain (comp. Ktzpa, head)\ cribrum, a sie^ve (cre-, cer-nere, 
Kpiveiu); delilbrum, a shrine (de, lu-ere, to expiate\)\ fla-bra (pl.), 
bJasts (fla-re); labrum, a basin (lavare); labrum, a lip (lawbere); 
membrum, a Hmb; pollubrum (Fest.), a thing to sprinkle ^vith (por, 
lav-); prbbrum, a disgrace; velabrum, a Street in Rome; ventila¬ 
brum (GoL), a qjoinno^ing-fork (ventila-re); v 61 uta-brum, a nval~ 
locLving-place (v 61 fLta-re). 

'^ro^l I. Adjectives: lac-er, torn (comp. XoaciV, a rent') \ ludi- 887 
^ cer, sporti^ve (lUdo-); mac-er, tbln (comp. mac-ies); 

pulcer, handsome; sac-er, denjotedto thegods (comp. sawcire). 

2. Substantives: (a) masculine: canc-er, a crab (comp. KapKi- 
vos) ; 36c-er, a fatber-in-la^v (comp. eVvpos). 

(b) Feminine: arc6ra (old), a con)ered carrlage (arca-). 

(f) Neuter: ambfila-crum, a njoalk^ i, e. place for ^alking (am- 
btila-re); fulcrum, a post at foot of couch (fulcire); invdlucrum, 
a wijrapper (involv-6re); lucrum, gain (lu-6re, to pay) ; sSpulcrum, 
a t 077 ib (s§p6Ure); simula-crum, a like 7 iess (simMa-re). 

I. Adjectives: 888 

alter, other (ali-); ater, black‘ cet§ro- (§ 346), other; 
citer (rare in positive), on tbis side (cis); dexter, on the rigbt-band 
(comp. Se^-ior); ext6ro-, outside (ex); neuter, 7 ieitber (ne, titro-); 
noster, our (nos); post6ro-, after (pos-te); sinister, on the left; 
t3eter,ybM/; voster (vester),(vos); uter, qvbether (quo-, § 121). 

Compare also contra, intra, ultra, frustra, § 509, and the ad- 
verbs in -ter, § 541. Also it6rum, yor the seco 7 id ti 77 ie (cf. erepov). 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine; adminis-ter (also administra, f.), an attendant; 
adulter (also adultera, f.), an adidterer; arbiter (also arbitra, f.), 
a ^it7iess^judge (ad, § 160.10, bit-ere); auster, a soutb-^vind (comp. 
aveiu, ilr-6re); citrus, (i) the citrus^ (2) the citron; culter, a knife 
(comp. AcoXo?, docked\ Keipciu, curtus); bister, an actor (Etruscan); 
magis-ter (also magistra, f.}, a f7iaster (magis); minis-ter (also 
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ministra, f.), a ser^vant (miniis); sfiqvester, a stakeholder^ mediator 
(sScus); iit6rus, the fwomb. 

(J)) Feminine: caatra, a Spanish jhield; c 61 ostra (also colo¬ 
strum), the first milk\ excStra, a snake; fSnestra, a ^indo^ (comp. 
(j)au-, (j)aiv€Lv ); littfira, a letter (a painted stroke ? from li-n-6re, to 
smear')\ lutra, an otter; mater-tSra, a mother ''3 si ster (a second 
mother^ mater-, comp. it6rum, al-ter); mulc-tra (also mulctrum), 
a milking-pail (raulgere); pat6ra, a broad dish (patere); scutra, 
a flat dish; and others in (fl), 

(f) Neuter: ara-trum, a plough (ara-re); astrum, a star (for 
a(TTpov)\ calamis-trum, a curling-iron (comp. calamo-, KoXafild-j 
a reed) ; canistrum (pl.), a reed basket (from Kavaa-Tpov ); capis¬ 
trum, a halter (capg-re, comp. capid-); castra (pl.; also, as proper 
name, castrum), a camp (properly huts\ comp. casa, cas-tus); 
claus-trum (usually pl.), a fastening (claud-6re, § 160. 3); fSre- 
trum, a bier (fer-re, comp. 0eprpoi/); fulge-trum, a lightningflash 
(fulgere); haus-trum (Lucr.), a <water-lifter (haurire); ligustrum, 
pri^uet; lus-trum a puriflcation (lu-6re); a beasfs den (lildgre?); 
monstrum, a prodigy (m6nere, for mdnes-trum, comp. vgnustas, 
&c.); plaus-trum, a cart^ from its jingle or rumbling (plaud-6re, 
to clap) ; ras-trum, a rake (rad-6re); ros-trum, a beak (r6d-6re); 
ru-trum, (ru-6re); spec-trum (rare), « Vision (sp§c6-re); 

talitrum (Suet. Tib. 68), a flUip ^vith the flnger\\ trans-trum, a 
cross bench (trans); veratrum, hellebore; vgretrum (v6reri); vitrum, 
glass, 

-as-t-6ro| ^^oniaster (cf. Prisc. 3. 40), a little Antony (Antonio-); 88g 
as ro Fulviaster (G. Att, 12. 44); 61 easter, <wild oliue ( 61 ea-)^ 
parasitaster (Ter. once), a bit of a parasite (parasito-); pln-aster, 
a ewild pine (pino-); siliqvastrum, pepper^ort (siliqva, a pod '); 
surd-aster (Gic. once), rather deaf (surdo-). 

-dro caliendrum, a ^ivoman^s head-dress; quadra, a square 

(§ 158). 

-iro pirus (f.), a pear tree; pirum, a pear; vir, a man; satira, 

see satura. 

-aro (i) Adjectives: amarus, bitter (comp. «po?, r<2w);89o 
avarus, greedy (avere); carus, dear; clarus, reno<wned; 
gnarus, kno^ing (gno-sc-gre); rarus, rare; varus, crooked. 

(2) Substantives: ara, an altar (§ 183 «); tiara, a tur^ 
ban (Persian word?); vara, a forked pole. 

-auro aura, a breeze (comp. aciv) ; aurum, gold; laurus (f.), 891 
a laurei (cf. § 398); scaurus, ^ith s^ollen ankles. 
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-oro (i) Adjectives; all formed from substantivcs in -os or -6r. 

can-or-us, tnneful (canor-); li6n-or-us (post-Aiig.), ho^ 
yiourable (h6n6r-); 6d-or-us, possessmg scent (6ci*6s-); 
s6n-6r-us, loud soundhig (s6n6r-); sop-or-us, sleep bringing 
(sdpor-). 

(2) Substantivcs: aur-ora, the dawn (comp, aiJco?, Aeol. and 
avpLov); flora, goddess of Jio^ers (flos-); liora, an hoiir (apa^ 
a season')\ lorum, a thong; morus (f.), a ynulberry tree (comp. 
ftopea, pLupov) ; ora, a coast., region; prora, the prow (jrpwpa^ the 
look-out^ TTpo-opa). 

-ilro I. Adjectives: dflrus, hard; obscilrus, dusky (comp S92 

aKOTos) ; pilrus, pure (comp. pii-tus). 

2. Substantivcs: cilra, care (cav-, cavere); figflra, form^ 
fashlon (fi«g6re); mOrus (moerus), a cwall, esp. of a city; Siibiira, 
a district in Rome between Esquiline and Viminal (the abbreviation 
for it was, according to Quint. i. 724, SVC., but this was probably 
from the pagus Sucusanus included in it); silra, the calf oi the leg. 

-s-So| Adjectives; i.e. the future participle active. 893 

amaturus, about to lo^ve (ama-re); da-turus, about to gi^e 
(da-re); fii-turus, about to be (fu-, § 719); mori-ttirus, about to die 
(mdri); dri-turus, about to arhe (driri); osurus, about to hate (dd-); 
pas-sdrus, about to suffer (pat-i); pd-tiirus, about to drink (cf. 
pd-tus); rectClrus, about to rule (rdg-dre); and many others. See 
Book II. Ghap. xxiv. xxx. 

maturus, ripe (about to bring forth? cf. poia, pdw, firjTTjp^ &c.). 

2. Substantivcs: all feminine, with similar formation to that of 
the future participle. These words denote the employmeitt or resuit., 
and may be compared veith the names of agents in -tor. 

aper-tura (Vitr., Ulp.), an openmg (apdrire); arma-tura, equip- 
ment (arma-re); caela-tura (Quint. &c.), car^ving (caela-re); cse-sura 
(Plin.), a cutting (caed-dre); cap-tura (Plin., Suet. &c,), a capture., 
civages (capd-re); cen-sura, the censorship (censor-); coc-tura (Plin., 
Gol. &c.), cooking (cdqv-dre); commis-sura, <2 joining (committ-dre); 
compdsi-tura (Gato, Lucr.), a fastening (compdn-dre); conjec-tura, 
a guess (comcd-re); consi-tura, a planthig (consdrdre); cui-tura, 
culti^ation (cdl-dre); dicta-tura, the dictatorship (dictator-); fe-tura, 
breeding (comp. fe-tus, fe-cundus); fis-sura (Plin., Gol.), a cleft 
(fi«d-dre); flex-ura, a turning (flect-dre); gdni-tura (Suet., Plin.), 
birth., nati^vity (gi-gn-ere); jac-tura, a thro^ving ouer., loss (jacd-re); 
junc-tura, a jomhig (jung-dre); littdra-tura, ^vriting., acquamtance 
qjjith letters (littera-); li-tura, a blotting (Iw-dre); men-sura, a 
measure (metiri); merca-tura, trade (merca-ri); mis-tura (Lucr. 
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and post-Aug.), a mixture (miscere); na-tura, nature (na-sc-i); 
p 61 i-tura (Plin.), a polishhig (p 61 i-re); polluc-tura (Plaut. once), 
a feast (polldcere); prajfec-tura, the office or territory of a prafectus 
(prseficg-re); prae-tura, the prdctorship (praetor-); pres-sura (Gol., 
Plin.), pressure (pr6m-ere); qvaes-tura, the qucestorship (quaestor-); 
r6demp-tura, a 7 i widertakmg^ a contract (r6dim-6re); scalp-tura 
(Plin., Vitr.), a gra^ving (scalp-ere); scis-sura (Suet., Plin.), a rent 
(sciwd-ere); scrip-tura, a cwriting, a tax on registered use of public 
pastures (scrlb-6re); sec-tura (Varr., Plin.), cutting (sScare); sepul¬ 
tura, a burial (sepSlire); sta-tura, stature (stare); struc-tura, a 
buildmg (struffv-, stru-6re); temp6ra-tura (Varr. and post-Aug.), 
due proportion (tempera-re); tex-tura, a <iveb (tex-gre); ton-sura, 
a shauing (tondere); vec-tura, co 7 rveyance (veii-gre); vend-tura 
(Plaut. once), himthig (vena-ri); ver-sura, a cha 7 ige^ esp. fresh bor- 
rocwing (vert-6re); unc-tura (Gic. once), an a 7 iointi 77 g (ung-gre); 
vol'Sura (Varr. once), a plucking (vell-gre); dsura, tise^ esp. of 
money (dt-i); and others. 

-ero I. Adjectives: austerus, astrhigent^ se'vere; plerus (Gato), 894 

most^ usually plur. with -que attached, pleri-que; also in 
sing. pleraque, plerumque (comp. plds, ple-nus); procerus, tali; 
serus, late; sgverus, striet (? seves- = o-£/3ay); sincerus, u7imjured; 
verus, true, 

2. Substantivos: cera, <^vax (comp. KT/poy); galerus, a skin cap 
(comp. galea). 


-Iro I. Adjectives: dirus, terrible; mirus, ^onderfuL 895 

2. Substantivos: dirse, curses^ thought as supernatural 
belngs; Mrse (pl.), guts; ira, anger; lira, a furro<iv; 
spira, a coii (comp. a-ncipa). 


iv. SteTns endmg in -ru, -ri, -r. 

-ru currus (m.), a chariot (comp. curr-gre); laurus (f.), gge 

a bay-tree; nurus (f.), a daughter-in-laqv (comp. i^vos for 
avvcrosi Gurt.); sOcrus (f.), a stepmother (comp. s6cgro-); 
vgiu (m.), a spit, 

-ri auris (f.), an ear (comp. audi-re, and § 160. 10); Mris 897 

(m.), plough-tail (from /So-, o^pa?); extorris (adj.), 
exiled (ex, terra?); fgris (f.), a door; hilaris (adj.), see hilarus; 
mare (n.), the sea; naris (r.), a nostril (comp. naso-); torris (m.)* 
a brand (comp. torrere); turris (f.), a to^xjer; verres (m.), a 
boar-pig. 
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-r far (n., stem farr-), corn; filr (m.), a tkkf 

Lar (m.), a household god; par (stem par-), equal^ a mate 
(cf. § 454); ver (n.), spring (comp. ?ap). 

-oj Substantives: all neuter: baccar, a piant with an aroma- 

tic root (from ^d^apis)] jtibar, bright light; instar, 
likeness, See also § 454. 

-6r Substantives: neuter (on these see § 454): aeqvbr, a le*vel 898 

surface (aeqvo-); Sbur, in^ory^ fSmur, a thigh; j6cur, tbe 
li^er (comp. ^-nap ); marmor, marble; robur, heart of oak. 
Perhaps also mSmor (adj.), mindfuU belongs here (§ 429)- 

-Cir I. Adjective: cicur, tame'^ gnariiris (acc. pl. Plaut.), 899 

knonjomg (gnaro-). 

2. Substantives: {a) masculine: augur, a dWmer (pro- 
bably compound for avi-ger); furfur, bran (perhaps redupl. from 
same root as in fricaxe, to rub')\ Lemures (ph), ghosts; turtur, a 
turtle-donje ^ vultur, a uniture. 

(F) Neuter: fulgur, aJlasb of Ughtmng (fulgere); guttur (rarely 
m.), tbe throat; murmur, a murynuring noise (redupl.); sulfur, 
sulphur» 

-6ri c61er, sujift; phtris (§ 430)5 rotten (pilt-ere); vepres 900 

(m. pl.), thorns. 

-er I. Adjectives: pauper,/oor (pauco-and pare-re?). 

2. Substantives (cf. § 455): 

(^) Masculine: a sturgeon; agger, «//7^ (ad, 

g6r-gre) ; anser, a gander (comp. Germ. Gans ); asser, a beavi^ 
post; carcer, a prison., barrier; Celeres (pl.), Knights; \k%QV,a bhck; 
passer, a sparro^v; prdcSres (pl.), nobles; vesper, euenlng (cf. § 885. 

2. b')\ vomer (stem originally vomis-), aploughsbare. 

(b) Feminine: laver, a water-plant; mMier, a uooman. 

(c) Neuter: acer, tbe maple; cadaver, a corpse; cicer, chickpea; 
iter, a journey (i-, ire, to go) ; papaver, a poppy; piper, pepper (comp. 
TveTrepi ); siler, brook^i.mllouj; siser, skirnjoort (comp. cria-apou). 

§ 430)- I- Adjectives: cSlgber, numerous, thronged 901 
^ ^ in honour (comp. crebro-); December,fene-bris, o/* 
hiterest (fends-); filnebris, funereal (fiinhs-) ; lilgu-bris, 
ynournful (Idgere; the second u being due to assimilation partly to 
the first u, and partly to b); mMie-bris, uuomanly (miiliSr-); 
Novem-ber, nhith; OQXo-\i^x^eighth; sMd-ber, healthy (salvo-, sald-t-); 
Septem-ber, seuenth. (December, 3cc. are only used of the mo 7 ith.) 
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2, Substantives: fe-brls (f.), a fenjer (for ferv-bris, ferv-ere); 
Imber, a rain-sbovjer (comp. o/x/jp-oy). Mulciber, name of Vulcan. 


-b-fir saber (n.), cork-tree; tftber (m.), afruii tree; (n,) a hump 
(tamere, see §455); aber (adj.),/r«///'«/; (n.), a teat 
(comp. ovSap); verbgra (n. pl.), strokes. 


Adjectives: acer, sharp (comp. acu-, acie-); alacer, alert; goa 
m$dio-cris, middVing^ ordhmry (medio-); vdlucer, sqvift 
(v 61 are). 


-t-ru qvinqvatrus (f. pl., also qvinqvatria, n. pl., Suet.), a feast 
of Minerva kept on i9th March, i.e. days after the 
Ides (qvinqve); so among the Tusculans, Triatrus, Sexa¬ 
trus, Septematrus, and among the Faliscans, Decimatrus 
(Fest. S.V.); tdnitrus (m.), thunder (Xon\Xo~hom tonare). 

"t'ri \ Adjectives: Sques-ter, of horsemen (gqu6t-); palus-903 

^ ter, of the tnarshes (palud-); p6des-ter, of foot-men 
(p6d6t-); se-mes-tris, for six months (sex, mens-); se¬ 
quester (cf. § 430, and under -tro). 

Substantives: linter or lunter (f.), a boat; venter (m.), the 
belly (comp. yao-r^p); ater (m.), a skln-bag (comp. uterus ?). Denter, 
a cognomen of the Livian clan (Liv. x. i), may belong here. 


—es t-eri} 

’ . [ i.e. ensi4-teri? For the suffix -ensi see § 815, and for 934 

' the weakening of ns to s § 168. 

Adjectives (cf. § 430): campester, of the fields (campo-); sil¬ 
vestris, of the q^oods (silva-); terrestris, of the earth (terra-). 

illustris, in bright light^ sublustris, in faint light^ are also pro- 
bably for iliacenstris, sublQcenstris. Sdgestre (n.), segestria (f.), 
a ^rapper^ probably from a-Teyaa-Tpov. 

-t-r ! Substantives: accipiter, a ha^uok (comp. cD/c^Trrepo?); fra- 905 

' ter, a brother (comp. ^par^p, a clanstnan) ; mater, a 

niother (comp. priTT)p)\ pater, afather (comp. Trar^p'). 

-in-er i.e. -6r appended to suffix -6n: it-iner (n.), a journey (i-, 
ire); j6c-iner (n.), a liver (comp. jgcur). See §§ 454, 455! 

-ari Appended to those stems only which contain 1 (other- go 6 
wise ali is appended, § 880). 

I. Adjectives: al-aris (more frequently alarius), of the 
civing of an ai*my (ala-); ancill-aris, of a maid-sern:ant (anciUa-); 
angul-aris, ha^ing corners (angulo-); ApoUin-aris, sacred to Apollo 
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(Apollfin-); aquilon-aris, northerly (aquilon-); articfll-aris (Plin., 
Suet., also articularius, Cato), of the joints (axticillo-); auxili-aris 
(also earlier auxiliarius), helpwg (auxilio-); balne-aris (Dig., ear- 
lier balnearius), of the baths (balneo-); calig-aris (Plin., also cali¬ 
garius), of a soldieis boot (caliga-); capiil-aris, of a coffin (capillo-); 
collici-aris (Cato), ybr (coUiqvia-); c 61 iimell-aris (Varr., 

Plin.), of or like pillars (cbliimella-); consul-aris, of a consul (con¬ 
sul-) ; cubicM-aris (Gic., also later cubicularius, but cf. § 942. 2), of 
a bedchamber (ciibicillo-); cuUe-aris (Cato), sacklike (culleo-); 
6piil-aris, of a banquet (6pula-); fabul-aris (Suet, once), fabulous 
(fabilla-); famili-aris, of a family^ intimate (familia-); famiil-aris, 
of a ser^vant (famillo-); figul-aris, of a potter (figiilo-); intercal¬ 
aris (also intercalarius), Intercalary (intercMa-re); jdciil-aris, 
laughable (jbculo-); line-aris, of lines (linea-); liln-aris, of the ynoon 
(luna-); manipill-aris, of a conipany (manipiUo-); maxill-aris (Geis., 
Plin.), of the janus (maxilla-); milit-aris (also militarius Plaut. 
once), of soldiers (mil6t-); mol-aris, of a mill (mOla-); oU-aris 
(xMart., also ollarius Plin.), potted (olla-); palm-aris (also palma¬ 
rius), of a pahn^s breadthy deser^ving the palm (palma-); p6ciUi-aris, 
of one's o^vn (p6crllio-); piacul-aris, expiatory (piac^o-); pil-aris 
(Stat.), of balk (pila-); plant-aris (Stat.), of the foot (planta-); 
pollic-aris (Plin.), of a thumb (poll6c-); p6ptil-aris, of the people 
(populo-); prceli-aris, of a battle (proelio-); puell-aris, of a girl 
(puella-); pupill-aris, of a (ward (pflpillo-); salilt-aris, healthful 
(saliit-); saeciil-aris, of an age (saeculo-); singill-aris, sole^ unique 
(singulo-); sol-aris (Ov., Sen., &c.), of the sun (sol-); sp6cill-aris, 
of a mirror (spficiilo-) ; tal-aris, of the ankles (talo-); triclini-aris, 
of a dining-rooni (triclinio-); vall-aris, of a rampart (vallo-); va- 
pul-aris (coined by Plaut. in imitation of militaris), of the foggees 
(vapula-re) ; velit-aris, of the Ught-anned (vel6t-); vulg-aris, of the 
comnion (vulgo-). 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: mdl-aris, millstotie^ grinder (mbla-); pugill-ares 
(pl.), ^riting hand tablets (pUgillo-). 

{h) Neuter: alt-aria (pl.), a high altar (alto-?); alve-are (or 
alvearium), a beehinje (alveo-, hollo^jo')\ calc-ar, a spur (calci-); ca- 
pill-are (Mart.), pomatum (capillo-); cbcble-are, a spoon (cocblea-, 
snail shell)\ coll-are (Plaut., Varr.), <2 ^:o//rtr (collo-); exempl-ar, « 
pattern (exemplo-); apanelled ceiling (laciina-); laqve-ar, 

a ceiling (dome-like^ as if dra^cun in\ laqveo-, a noose)\ Iftc-ar, a tax 
on (woods (liico-); lupan-ar, a brothel (liipa-, with suffix -ano); 
pale-ar, a denvlap (palea-, cock^s <ivattles) ; plant-aria (pl.) sUps of 
trees (planta-); pulvin-ar, a cushioned seat (pul^no-); sigillaria 
feast of images^ image market (sigillo-); sp6ciil-aria (pl.), 
cwindow-panes (sp6ciilo-); tal-aria (pl.), shoes fastened to ankles 
(talo-); torciil-ar, an oiUpress (torqvere). 
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-6r I. Adjective: prinior- (no nom. s.), in the Jirst rank 

(primo-). 

2. Substantives: 

(rt) Denoting quality; masculine ac-or, sourness (acere); aegr¬ 
or (Lucr.), sickness (aegro-); alg-or, cold (algere); am-or, lo%w 
(ama-re); ang-or, chokuig^ miguish (ang-6re); ard-or, glon.v (ardere); 
cal-or, beat (calere); cald-or (Varr.), ^var??itb (caldo-); cand-or, <2 
brilliant (ivbite (candere); can-or, tunefulness (can-6re); clam-or, a 
sbout (clama-re); clang-or, a clang (clang-gre); cr6m-or, brotb; 
cru-or, gore; d6c-or, grace (dficere); d 61 -or, pam (ddlere); err-or, 
a straying^ error (erra-re); fav-or, fa^our (favere); ferv-or, boiling 
beat (ferv-ere); fcet-or, a stencb (fcetere); frag-or, a crasb (frawg- 
gre); frSm-or, a roarbig (frgm-gre); fulg-or, a glare (fulg-ere); 
fdr-or, rage (fur-gre); horr-or, a sbudder (horrere); langv-or,y<7/«/- 
ness (langvere); lent-or (Piin.), pliancy (lento-); lev-or (Lucr., 
Plin.), smootbness (levi-); liqv-or, a Jiuid (liqvi); Hv-or, leaden 
colour^ en^vy (livgre); Idror (Lucr.), saUo<w 7 iess (comp. Idridus); 
maer-or, grief (maerere); marc-or (Ceis., Sen. &c.), a droopmg 
(marcere); mdc-or (post-Aug.), (milcere); nid-or, a snietl; 

nigr-or, blackness (nigro-); paed-or,7?//^; paleness (pallere); 

pav-or, dread; plang-or, a beathig the breast (plang-gre); piid-or, 
shame (pudere) ; pdt-or, rottenness (pdtere); rig-or, stifftiess (rigere); 
rtibor, redness (itibere); rum-or, coinmon talk; s^p-or, Jia^vour 
(sapg-re); sOn-or, adm (s6nare); s6p-or, dro<wsiness (comp. s5pi-re) ; 
splend-or, brigbuiess (splendere); sqval-or, dirtiness (squalere); 
strid-or, a ^bistVmg or sbriekbig (stridere); string-or (Lucr.), a 
sbock (string-gre); stdp-or, ama%eme 7 it (stdpere); sCld-or, s^eat 
(sdda-re); tgn-or, course (tgnere); tgp-or, q.uor 7 ntb (tgpere); terr-or, 
frigbt (terrere); Xlm-ov,fear (timere); torp-or, nn 7 nb 7 iess (torpere); 
trgm-or, a quaking (trgm-gre); tdm-or, a s^ellbig (tumere); vag-or 
(Lucr,), a (vagi-re); vap-or, steam (comp. vapidus, and 

§ 121); vig-or, 'vigour (vigere); ilmor, moisture (dmere). 

(J?) ador (n.), corn; 61 or (m.), a J(iva 72 - sgror (f.), a shter; 
uxor (f.), a nxjife (comp. jdg-, ju«ggre). 



i. e. -6r appended to the supine stem. Ali masculine. 


(rt) From supine stems of vowel verbs with long vowel pre- 
ceding suffix: the verbs themselves are omitted as self-evident. A 
few are formed from substantives: 

accils-at-or, an accuser; aedific-at-or, a builder, one fond ofbnild- 
ing; aestim-at-or, an appralser; agit-at-or, a dri^ver; ale-at-or, a 
dicer (alea-); am-at-or, a lo^ver; ar-at-or, a busband7nan; assect- 
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at-or, one of a marius suite; aud-it-or, a bearer^ pupil; balne-at-or^ 
a bathman (balnea-); bell-at-or, a (ivarrior; caddce-at-or, an qfficer 
^vith a Jiag of truce (cadUceo-); cal-at-or, a crier^ sernjant; calum- 
ni-at-or, a legal trickster; capt-at-or, esp. a legacy hunter; cess-at-or, 
a loiterer; circul-at-or, a huckster^ mountebank; comiss-at-or^ a re¬ 
beller; compgt-It-or, a rival (compgt-6re, cf. § 657); conqvis-it-or, 
a recruiting qfficer (conqvser-gre, cf. § 657); conviv-at-or, a host; 
cre-at-or, a creator; cunct-at-or, a loiterer; cup-it-or (Tac.), a 
desirer (cdpg-re, cf. § 656); cdr-at-or, a keeper; declam-at-or, arhe- 
torician; de-lat-or, an informer (tla-, toUgre, cf. §687); dict-at-or, 
a suprenie commander; discept-at-or, a judge; dispens-at-or, a 
ste^vard; dissign-at-or^ a master of ceremonies^ an undertaker; don- 
at-or (Dig.), a donor; eddc-at-or, a foster-father^ bringer up; 
existim-at-or, a connoisseur; expl6r-at-or, a spy; famiggr-at-or, a 
talebearer ggr-6re); fenSr-at-or, ^ usurer; fin-it-or, 

beyor; gladi-at-or, a swordsman (gladio-); grass-at-or, a footpad; 
gubern-at-or, a pilot; hort-at-or, an inciter; imit-at-or, an imitator; 
impgr-at-or, a commander-hi-chief; larg-It-or, a gtber^ esp. of bribes; 

^ proposer of a law (cf. § 687); laud-at-or, a panegyrist; libgr- 
at-or, a deliberer; lign-at-or, a <zvoodcutter; 16 c-at-or, a lessor; 
mand-at-or, a giber of a charge; merc-at-or, a trader; met-at-or, 
a fxer of boundaries; in6d6r-at-or, a manager; moli-tor, a coti- 
triber; miln-it-or, an engineer; narr-at-or, a narrator; nat-at-or, 
a Sboimmer; n6g6ti-at-or, a dealer; nomencl-at-or, one ^vho addresses 
by name (nomgn-, calare); obtrect-at-or, a disparager; 6r-at-or, 
a speaker^ a spokesman; pabdl-at-or, a for ager; p6t-it-or, a candU 
date^ aplaintiff (pgt-6re, cf. § 657); pisc-at-or, a fsherman; praed- 
at-or, a pillager; prsedi-at-or, a purchaser of mortgaged estates 
(praedium); praevaric-at-or, a collnsibepleader; pugn-at-or, a fghter; 
quadrupl-at-or, a trickster; quaes-it-or, an inquisitor (quaer-Sre, cf. 
§ 657); recup6r-at-ores {p\.)^jiidges in qiiestions of property between 
citizens and foreigners; r6g-at-or, a proposer of a law, a polling- 
clerk; Salin-at-or (iisually as sumame), a saltbuorker (salina-); 
salt-at-or, a dancer; sdlut-at-or, a bisitor; s6n-at-or, a senator 
(comp. sSnex); serv-at-or, a preserber; simiil-at-or, a pretender; 
spect-at-or, a spectator; stipul-at-or, a bargainer; test-at-or (Suet., 
Dig.), the maker of a (ivill; ven-at-or, a hunter; vetgr-at-or, an old 
practiiioner (vetera-sc-ere); vi-at-or, a <ivayfarer (via-); Clrm-at-or, 
a diber; and many others. 

(^) With short vowel preceding suffix: mostly from supine 
stems; 

adm6ni-tor, an adbiser (admbnere); appari-tor, an offcial ser- 
bant (apparere); cogni-tor, an attoniey (cogno-sc-6re); composi-tor, 
an arranger (compon-gre, cf. §631); conci-tor, exciter (concire); 
condi-tor, a founder (condg-re); credi-tor, a lender (credg-re); da¬ 
tor (Plaut.), a giber (da-re); debi-tor, a debtor (debere); diribi-tor, 
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a distributor of voting tickcts (diribere); dOmi-tor, a tamer (dd- 
mare); exerci-tor, a tvainer^ a master^ e. g. of a ship or shop (exer¬ 
cere) ; fundi-tor^ a slinger (funda-); g§ni-tor, a begetter (gign-6re, 
cf. § 698); hdlitor (for b 616 ritor), a kitchen-gardener (hfiliis-); 
jani-tor, a doorkeeper (janua-); insi-tor (Prop.), an ingrafter; insti¬ 
tor, a factor (instare ?); mdni-tor, an ad^viser (mbnere); perdi-tor, a 
destroyer (perdg-re); porti-tor, a toll-taker (portu-, harbour; porta, a 
gate)'^ prodi-tor, a betrayer (prod6-re); sa-tor, a sonjuer (sg-rgre); 
sta-tor, a stayer^ epithet of Juppiter; a magistrate^s attendant (sis- 
tgre); vendi-tor, a seller (vendg-re); vindemitor (also vindemiator), 
a 'vintager (vindemia-); vinitor, a nsine-dresser (vino-). 

(r) From consonant stems, or contracted: 

ac-tor, an actor, a plaintiff (ag-gre); adjii-tor, a helper (adjuva¬ 
re) ; al-tor, a nourisher (al-gre); assen-sor, one nvho agrees (assen- 
tire); asser-tor, a claimant, ad'vocate (assgr-gre); asses-sor, a Judi- 
cial assistant (assidere); auc-tor, a founder, recomniender, seller 
(augere); can-tor, a singer (can-gre); cen-sor, a 'valuer, a critic 
(censere); circumscrip-tor, ^7 cheater (circumscrib-gre); conjec-tor, 
an interpreter, esp. of dreains, &c. (conicg-re); consul-tor, a coun- 
seller, a consulter (consdl-gre); correc-tor, a corrector (corrig-gre); 
corrup-tor, a seducer; cul-tor, a culti^ator, inhabitant (col-gre); 
cur-sor, a runner (currgre); defec-tor (post-Aiig.), a re^olter (defi- 
cg-re); defen-sor, tz defender (defend-gre); deri-sor, 77 (deri¬ 

dere); deser-tor, a deserter (desgr-gre); divi-sor, a distributor 
(divid-gre); doc-tor, a teacher (dgcere); duc-tor, a leader (dilc-gre); 
emp-tor, a purchaser (gm-gre); exstinc-tor, an extinguisber (ex- 
stingv-gre); fau-tor, a patron (favere); flc-tor, a maker, e.g. of 
images (fi«g-gre); fos-sor, a digger (f 6 dg-re); impul-sor, an inciter 
(impell-gre); interces-sor, a mediator, interposer (interced-gre); in- 
ven-tor, a discouserer (invgnire); lec-tor, a reader (leg-gre); lic-tor, 
a magistratds attendant (origin unccrtain); lil-sor, a player (lud-gre); 
men-sor, a measurer (metiri); mes-sor, a reaper (mgt-gre); pas-tor, 
a shepherd (pasc-gre); perfec-tor, an accomplisher (perficg-re); pic¬ 
tor, a painter (pi«g-gre); pis-tor, a miller, baker (pis-gre); pollinc¬ 
tor, an undertaker (poUing-gre, to prepare a corpse for burial); 
posses-sor, a possessor (possidere); p 6 -tor, a drinker (comp. p 6 -tus); 
praecep-tor, a teacher (prsecipg-re); prse-tor, a chief magistrate 
(praeire); profes-sor, a public teacher (profiteri); quaes-tor, a judge 
of inquiry, a treasurer (quaer-ere); rap-tor, a robber (rapg-re); 
rgcep-tor, a recei^ver, esp. of stolen property (rgcipg-re); rec-tor, 
a ruler (rgg-gre); rgdemp-tor, a contractor (rgdim-gre); rgper-tor, 
a discaverer (rgpgrire); rup-tor, a breaker (ruwp-gre); scrip-tor, 
a nvriter (scrib-ere); sculp-tor, an engraver (sculp-gre); sec-tor, 
a cutter, a purchaser of confiscated goods (sgcare) ; spon-sor, a surety 
(spondere); sva-sor, a recommender (svadgre); sd-tor, a shoemaker 
(su'gre); tex-tor, a vueaver (tex-gre); ton-sor, a barber (tondere); 
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tor-tor, a torturer (torqvere); tii-tor, a guardmn (tueri); vec-tor, 
(i) /2 carrier^ (z) a passeyiger (v 61 i- 6 re); vic-tor, a conqueror (vi/iC- 
6re); ul-tor, an a^venger (ulc-isc-i). 

-ilri sgcilris (f.), an axe (properly for cutting} sgcare). 


Compound stcm-endings: -reo, -trici, §§ 771, 782; -umo, -erno, 
-terno, §§ 828, 829; -trino, § 842; -rio, -"brio, -ario, -torio (-sorio), 

§§ 940—943- 


iii. Stems ending in -s. 

- 6 s (- 5 r) Substantivos: {a) arbos (f. also arbSr), a tree; 16 pus (m.), 9^0 
a bare. 

(J?) Neuter: corpus, a body; dScus, a distinction; dedSeus, a dis- 
grace; frigus, cold (comp. ptyov); litus, ashore; n 6 mus, a gro^ve; 
pectus, a breast; p 6 cus, caitie; stercus, dung; tempus, time. 

-n6s(-n6r) Neuter: faci-nus, a deed (faeS-re); fenus (faenus), inte- 9 ^- 
rest of money {breeding^ comp. fe-tus, fe-mina); p6nus, 
a st ore (cf. § 398); pig-nus, a pledge (pawg-ere). 

-us (-6r) (i) Adjective: v6tus (v6t6r, Enn.), old. gi, 

(2) Substantives: neuter: acus, chaff; foedus, a treaty; 
glbmus, a ball of thread (comp. gibbus); hblus (dius), ^egetable; 
latus, a side; 6pus, a qvork; pondus, a <weight; raudus, a piece of 
rudus, rubble; sbcus (only n. acc. sing.), a race oy generation; 
scblus, a crime; sidus, a constellation; vellus, a fleece; viscus, tbe 
internal organs of the body; iQcus, a sore (comp. TKko^^ 

-niis(-nbr) Neuter substantives: fdnus, a funeral; gbnus, a race or 
kind (comp. gi-gn-bre); munus, agift; 6nus, aburden; 
vulnus, a <wound. 

Also Vbnus (f,), the goddess of beauty (comp. vbnus- 
tus). 

-bs (-br) Cbres (f.), goddess of corn, &c. (comp. KpaLveiv^ ebrus, 914 
§ 843); pdbes (adj.), up (pdbi-). 

-is (-br) Substantives: cinis (m,), ashes: edeumis (cf. §412), ^915 
cucumber; pulvis (m. rarely f.), dust. For vomis, see 
§ 900. 
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-os (-6r) I. Adjectives: min-or (adj.),(comp. min-imus). qi6 
2. Substantivos: {a) masculine. 

clamos (cf. Quint. I, 4. 13, also clamdr), a shout (clama¬ 
re); c616s (also colfir), a coloiir; flos, a Jlo^er; hdnos (also h6n6r), 
afi honour^ an qfficialpost; labos (usually lab6r), toil; 16p6s, pleasant- 
ttess^ humour; mos, a custom., a ^vbim; 5d6s (also 6d6r), a scent 
(comp. 61-ere, o^cd, oScoSa); pavos (Niev., usually pavor), dread 
(pavere); ros, de^; rdmdr (comp, rumus-culus), a rumonr. 

Compare also the substantivos in § 907. 

(Z>) Neuter: os, a 7 nouth. 

46 s (-ior) Adjectives in comparative degree. These are formed from 917 
most noun adjectives and many participles. A list of 
the Principal irregularities will be found in the Appendix. 

The original s of the suffix is seen only in the neuter singular 
nom. acc., and in the superlative forms which are derived from 
it (§ 755)- 

acr-ior, sharper (acri-); seqv-ior,/«/r^>^ (seqvo-); alt-ior, higher 
(alto-); amant-ior, 77 wre lo^nng (amanti-); antiqv-ior, 7 nore ancient 
(antiqvo-); asp6r-ior, rougher (aspSro-); audac-ior, boUe7' (audaci-); 
b6neficent-ior, 777 ore bene^^oJe 7 it (with participial suffix, from bene¬ 
fico-); cit6r-ior, on tbis side (citra); concord-ior, 7nore ban7io7iious 
(concordi-); crebr-ior, 77 iore crowded (crebro-); dextgr-ior, on the 
right side (dextro-); deter-ior, q^vorse; dit-ior, richer (diti -); ddr-ior, 
harder (duro-); 6gent-ior, 77 iore 77 eedy (Agenti-); exter-ior, outside 
(extSro-); felic-ior, happier (felici-); fertil-ior, more fertile (fertili-); 
frugal-ior (for positive frugi indecl. is used); imbecill-ior, qveaker 
(imbecillo-); industr-ior, 77 iore actinse (industrio-); inf6r-ior, loqver 
(infgro-); ingent-ior, huger (ingenti-); inter-ior, inner (intra); 
jdn-ior, younger (juven-); magnific-ent-ior, 7 nore bighminded (mag¬ 
nifico- with participial suffix); major, greater (for mag-ior, comp. 
mag-nus); mSl-ior, better; mis6r-ior, 7 no 7 ’e <uu7'etched (misSro-); 
neqv-ior, 7 iaugbtier (nequam); 6c-ior, sqvifter (comp. ; pejor, 

qvorse (for p6d-ior, comp. pessimus); pingv-ior, fatter (pingvi-); 
plfis (n.), 77 iore (for ploios, cf. § 754); p6pular-ior, more popular 
(pdpulari-); poster-ior, later (postero-); prior, for777er (pro ? cf. 

§ 754); prdp-ior, 7 iearer (pr6pe); salutar-ior, more healtbful 
tari-); salubr-ior, more healtby (salubri-); satur-ior (Coi.), 

(saturo-); s6n-ior, older (s6n-, nom,, s6nex-); sinist6r-ior, on the 
left ba 7 id (sinistero-); sup6r-ior, upper (supSro-); t^nv-ior, thimier 
(tenvi-); v§tust-ior, older (vgtusto-); ult6r-ior,(ultra); and 
very many others. 
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-ds (-ilr) Substantives: {d) feminine: tellUs, the earth. 

{h) Neuter: criis, a leg; jUs, right (comp. jub-ere and 
§ 76. 2); broth (comp. ^(ofxoi)] pils, diseased 77 iatter; riis, 
the country; fra 72 kmcense {^Yom 6 vos\), 


Compound stem-cndings; -issiimo, § 758; -usto, -esto, § 789; 
-sti, -estat, §§ 808, 811; -usciilo, § 864. 


CHAPTER IX. 

VOWEL NOUN-STExMS. 

i. Ste 77 is ending in -eo. 

-eo. I. Adjectives: 

ador-eus, of spelt (ador-); sectu6r-eus, ^atery (sequdr-); 
ser-eus, ofbro 7 i%e (aes-); arb6r-eus, of a tree (arbos-); arbut-eus of 
the arbutus (arbuto-); argent-eus, ofsiher (argento-); arundin-eus, 
ofreeds (aruuddn-); aur-eus, golden (auro-); cer-eus, njjaxen (cera-); 
consangvin-eus, of the sar 7 ie blood (com, sangven-); corneus, of the 
cor 7 iel tree (corno-); horny (cornu-); corp6r-eus, of or ha^ing a 
body (corpds-); femin-eus, of a <wor 7 ia 7 i (fe-mina-); ferr-eus, of iron 
(ferro-); flamm-eus, fa 77 iy (flamma-); flor-eus, flonvery (flos-); 
flumin-eus, of a ri^ver (flu-m@n-); fulmin-eus of thimder (ful-mgn-); 
fiim-eus, smoky (fflmo-); gramin-eus, grassy (gra-mgn-); ign-eus, 
fery (igni-); lact-eus, milky (lacti-); lan-eus, ^oolly (Iflna-); lapid¬ 
eus, pebbly (lapid-); lut-eus, muddy (Itito-); luteus golden yellocw 
(Itito-) ; niv-eus, sno^vy (nivi-); oss-eus, bo 7 iy (ossi-); pic-eus, pitchy 
(pic-); plumb-eus, kaden (plumbo-); pulvSr-eus, dusty (pulvis-); 
ros-eus, rosy (r6sa-); sangvin-eus, bloody (sangven-); sax-eus, st 07 iy 
(saxo-); sidgr-eus, starry (sidtis-); spic-eus, of ears of corn 
(spica-); tritic-eus, ciuheaten tritico-); viper-eus of a *viper 
(vipera-); virgin-eus, girlish (virgdn-); and others. 

2. Substantives; 

{a) Masculine: alv-eus, a trough^ hollonv (alvo-); balt-eus (or 
-eum), a belt; calc-eus, a shoe (calci- heel)\ cas-eus, a cheese; clup- 
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eus, a shield; cuU-eus, a bag (from Gr. Kokeo^: comp. caius); 
cun-eus, a ^'edge, laqv-eus, a ttoose; mall-eus, a ha 77 imer; muU-eus, 
a red shoe (mnllo- red mulleiT)\ pilleus (also pilleum), a feli cap 
(comp. felt)\ plut-eus, a board^ shed^ &c.; put-eus, a ^ivell; 

urc-eus, a pitcher. 

(Z>) Feminine: ador-ea, reno^vn (Iit. corn-re^vard; ador-); alea, 
a die; ardea, a heron (comp. ipcoSios:); area, afi open space; baxeae 
(pl.), shoes; bractea, a piate of metal; buccea (Aug. ap. Suet.), a 
tnouihful (bucca-); capr-ea, a roedeer (capro-); fdvea, a pitfall; 
framea, a spear (Tac. G, 6); galea, a helmet (comp. Kvper)')] ganea, 
a restaurant; glarea, gransel; gran-ea, a corn-^nash (grano-); lancea, 
a light spear; laur-ea, a laurei tree or bay (lauro-); lin-ea, aJiaxen 
thread (lino-); dcrea, a gr e ause; 61 ea, an oliuse (comp. eXam); palea, 
strauv (comp. Pales): plat6a, a Street (from TrXarem, broaduvay) ; 
s 61 -ea, a sandal (s 61 o-, groimd) ; talea, a rod; tinea (tinia, comp. 
tssnia, raivla)^ a bookuvorm; trabea, a state robe; vinea, a usineyard^ 
a shed, 

(r) Neuter: flammeum, a bridal useil (flamma-); bordeum, 
barley, 

-ac-eo I. Adjectives: cret-aceus, (creta-); 6d§r-aceus, 920 

of hy (6d6ra-) ; farr-aceus, of spelt (farr-); gallin-aceus 
(gallinacius), ofhens (gallina-); berb-aceus, grass coloured 
(berba-); borde-aceus, of barley (bordeo-) ; r6s-aceus, of 
roses (r6sa-); test-aceus, of pottery (testa-); vi 61 -aceus 
of usioles (vi 61 a-). 

2. Substantives: erin-aceus, ^7 hedgehog {comp. Sr, 'yfp 
Hesych.); must-aceus or must cake (musto-); vin-aceus, 
a raisin stone (vino-). 

-uceo caduceus, heraliTs staff (comp. KrjpvKuov) ; pann-ilceus 921 
(pannucius), tattered^ uvrinkled (panno-). 

-teo lin-teus, of linen (lino-). 

-neo I. Adjectives: abe-neus (aeneus), of bronze (for abes-922 
neus, from sss-); angvi-neus (rare), snaky (angvi-); 
6 bur-neus, of iusory (6b6r-) ; popul-neus, of poplar (po¬ 
pulo-); quer-neus, oaken (quercu- § iio). 

2. Substantives: aran-eus (in Plin. also as adj.), a 
spider (comp. dpaxvijs)] balineum or balneum (cf. also 
§ 330), <2 batb (from ^aXavelop). 

-gneo i. e. gin-eo, from root of gigngre; unless the g be 
softened for c in the first two words, and in the last 
be due to a false analogy. 

ili-gneus, of ilex (for ilic-gneus, from l 16 c-) ; saligneus 
(Coi.), ofcivillozv (s^ic-); viti-gineus usine-produced (viti-). 
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-an-eo Adjectives: 

{a) consent-aneus, sutted (consentire); dissentaneus, 923 
unsuited (dissentire), extraneus, extemal (extra); foc>aneus (rustic 
ap. Coi.), of tbe throat; applied to a chokbig sprout (fauci-); mis- 
cell-aneus (Juv.), miscellaneoiis (miscello-); pgd-aneus, an inferior 
judge (p6d-); prsecid-aneus (Cato), slaughteredbefore (prse-casd-6re); 
prselig-aneus (Cato),' picked before (prselig-gre); prsesent-aneus 
(Plin.), operating quickly (praesenti-); succed-aneus or succidaneus 
Corning in place of another (succed-6re or succidere); sicc-aneus (Coi.), 
dry (sicco-). 

(f) Compounds formed immediately from the simple parts* 
bipSd-aneus (Coi.), t<ivo feet in measitre (bis pdd-); circumfdraneus, 
round tbe forum (circum foro-); collact-aneus,ybj/d’r (com lacti-); 
m6diterr-aneus, inland (m6dio-, terra-); subterraneus, imderground 
(sub terra-) ; supervac-aneus, superfuous (super vaca-re). 

t-an-eo i. e. aneo appendcd to stem of past participle: 

collec-taneus (Plin., Suet.), gatbered togetber (collig-$re); 924 
condi-taneus (V^xv.ffor preser^ving (condere or condire); 
dpertaneus (Plin.), concealed (6p6iire); rejec-taneus 
(coined by Cic. Fin. 4. % 6 )^belonging to tbe class of rejected 
(reic-§re). 

-oneo idongus,y?f (ideo, Donaldson); erroneus, (erron-). 

-leo I. Adjectives: cserdleus (cserulus), dark bine (cselo-, 925 

cf. § 176, comp. also caesio-). 

2. Substantives: (a diminutival suffix). 
acu-leus, sting^ prickle (acu-); 6qvd-leus, a coit (Sqvo-); 
hinnu-leus a fazvn (hinno-); mand-leus, a long slee^ve 
(manu-); nuc-leus (nuculeus, Plaut.), a kernel (ndc-); 
trochlea, a block ofpulleys (from rpo;(oy, comp. TpoxaXia). 

See also § 919. 2. 


ii. Stems ending in -io. 

(For stems in -i see Book II. Chap. x.) 

-io I. Adjectives: chiefly from nouns: 

{a) abstem-ius, abstemious (abs, tem-; comp. tem-dlen- 
tus, tem-§tum); aSrius, in tbe air (aer-); aethgr-ius, in tbe eetber 
(aethgr-); al-ius, other; anx-ius, uneasy (ang-6re?); augur-ius, of 
an augur (au^r-); caes-ius, gray; dhb-ius, doubtfid (duo-; the b is 
perhaps parasitical, cf. § 76, or du-bi-us is for du-vi-us, t^o-^ayed) 
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egrgg-ius, sekct (e, grgg-); exim-ius, excepted^ exti^aordinary (exim¬ 
ere); fid-ius, of good faith^ cpithet of Jupiter (fide-); industr-ius, 
acti-ve (indo, stru-ere); injiir-ius, ^vrong (in, jUs-); Mart-ius, of 
IVar (Marti-); mSd-ius, middle (so dimidius, hahed)\ nim-ius, ex^ 
cesslnje (nimis); nox-ius, biirtful (noxa-); patr-ius, of a father 
(patr-); pius, duiiful; pluv-ius, rahiy (plu-ere); reg-ius, kingly 
(reg-); saucius, ^ounded; s6c-ius (mostly subst.), fdlo^v (comp. 
s6qvi); s6ror-ius, sUterly (soror-); sublic-ius, of piles (sublica-); 
Vgn6r-ius, of Fenus (Venus-); uxor-ius, of a <ivife (uxor-). 

{b) Names of Roman dans: see § iii. infr. p. 363. 

2. Substantivos: masculine: 9 

(a) PrcEiiomma: see § iii. infr. p. 363. 

(b) dupond-ius (sc. as), a t^zvo-pound coin (duo, pondo); filius, 
a son; fluv-ius, a rinjer (flu-6re); gen-ius, natinje ieniper (^/gn-ere); 
glad-ius, a sq.vord; l^d-ius, a player (liido-); mod-ius, a biiskel 
(mddo-); nutric-ius (alsoadj.), a (uutr-ici-); rad-ius, a spoke; 
Salii,certain priests (sali-re); simius (simia), an ape (simo-). 

3. Substantivos: feminine: 

{a) From verbs or verbal noiins: 

axungia (Plin.), ^ivheel-grease (axi-, ung-€re); corrigia, a sboe-tie 
(corrig-ere); coUiqviae, (com, liqvi, comp. liqvor-); delic-ise 

(pl.), deligbt (delic6-re, alliire) ; desid-ia, s/ofb (desidere); excub¬ 
iae (pl.), pairo/ (excuba re); ex6qv-iae (pl), funera/ (exseqvi); 
exuv-iae (pl), spoi/s (exu-6re); faenisicia (also neut.), baycutting 
(faeno-, sScare); fur-iae (pl.), i^age (fur-ere); host-ia, a Xictim (hos¬ 
tire, to strike) ; incur-ia, carelessness (in, cura-); iudustr-ia, acti^ity 
(indo, stru-ere); induv-iae (pl), rare, robings (indu-ere); ined-ia, 
not eating (in, 6d-6re); infit-iae (pl), non-confession (in, fateri); 
insid-iae (pl), plot (insidere); invid-ia, grudge (invidere); nox-ia, 
a <ivrong (noxa-) ; provinc-ia, a departinent (provinc-ere ?); redhv-ia, 
misgro^vtb of nail (for red-ungv-ia, Corss., but comp. exuviae, indu¬ 
viae); reliqv-iae (pl), reinains (reliqvo-); succidia, a flitch (sub, 
caed-ere?); supp^t-iae (pl), belp (sub, pet6re); via (veha, Varr. 

R. R. I. 2, § 14), a road (veh-6re) ; vindem-ia, grape-plucking (vino-, 
dem-6re?); vindac-iae (pl), clahn (vindica-re). 

With stems in -ie (-ies for ia-is?): 

alluv-ies, o‘verflo^v; colluvies, proluvies, &c. (lav-are); conger- 
i^^, aheap (conggr-6re); effig-ies,>rw (effi/zg-§re); esur-ies, buyiger 
(esiirl-re); fac-ies, a face (fdce-re); mac-ies, leanness (macere) • 
Pemic-ies (cf. § 340), destruction (perneca-re); pr6g6n-ies, offsprlng 
(pro^/gn-gre); rab-ies, ranjing (rab-§re); r§qv-ies, rest (reqvi- 
ejrere); scab-ies, scurf (scab-6re); s6r-ies, a ro^.v (s6r-gre); spSc-ies 
a look (spec6-re); terap6r-ies, a mixture (temp6ra-re). * 
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{F) From noiins, chiefiy from adjectives: 

audac-ia, boldness (audaci-); avia, a grandmother (avo-); bar- 
bar-ia (barbaries), foretgn land^ uncouthness (barbaro-); c6p-ia, 
ple 7 itj (copi-); concord-ia, harmony (concordi-); cflr-ia, a body 
of men (co-viro-? very doubtful); custod-ia, protectiori (cus- 
tod-); divit-iae (pl.)j (divSt-); fallac-ia, deceit (fallaci-); 

famil-ia, a body of sla^ves^ a hoiaehold (famulo-); fasc-ia, a bandage^ 
ribhon (fasci-); f6r6c-ia, high-spiritedness (ffiroci-); host-ia, a 'vlcthn 
(hostire, to strike')\ ignav-ia, cowardice (ignavo-); ignomin-ia, dis- 
grace (in, ^nomSn-? cf. § 129); inert-ia, inacti-vity (inerti-); infam¬ 
ia, disgrace (infami-); inffir-ise (pl.), offerings to the nether Gods 
(inffiro-); injur-ia, a a.vro?ig (in, jus-); inop-ia, scarcity (inop-); 
insan-ia, inadness (insano-); lasciv-ia, playfulness (lascivo-); ma- 
tSr-ia (materies), 7 nothe 7 '-stuff^ i,e. 77 intter (mater-); m6m6r-ia, 
77 ie 77 io 7 'y (mgmori-); milit-ia, se 7 ''vice in ^var (mil6t-); mis6r-ia, 
^V 7 'etcbed 7 iess (misfero-); pervicac-ia, biflexibility (pervicaci-); sim-ia, 
an ape {fim.o-^Jlat- 7 iosedX) \ socord-ia, mdolence (sdcordi-); sollert-ia, 
ad 7 -oit 7 iess (sollerti-); superb-ia, haughthiess (superbo-); vement-ia, 
•vehe 77 ience (vementi-); vicin-ia, neighbourhcod (vicino-); vigil-ia, 
cLvatchhig^ qx'atch (vigil-). 

Also with stems in -ie: 

ac-ies, an edge (acu-); paupSr-ies, poverty, daTiiage (paupgr-). 

(r) Of iincertain origin: 

ascia, an axe; bestia, a beasi; ciconia, a stork; feriae (pl.), holy- 
days (cf. § 704. /z); gavia, a sea 77 ie^v; nenia, a dirge; praestigiae (pl.), 
jugglery; prosapia, stock^ race; stiria, an icicle; tibia, a Jlute; tilia, 
a li 77 ie-tree; v6nia, mdidgence; vicia, a 'vetch. 

ith stems in -ie: 

caesaries, hair of the head; caries, rotte 7 mess; ingluvies, the gullet 
(in, gula-?); sanies, corrupted hlood (comp. sangvis). 

4. S iibstantives: neuter: 

(/?) From verbs or verbal nouns; 

ben6fic-ium, a kind 77 ess (benefac§-re); coUoqtv-ium, co 7 i’ve 7 'sation 
(coll6qv-i); commerc-ium, /rz7^^’(commerca-ri); compendium, sa^vhigs 
(com, pend-ere, to ^jjeigh q-vit/S) ; conub-ium, 77 iarriage (com, nub-6re); 
contag-ium, co 7 itagion (com, ta;zg-ere); defluv-ium (^Plin.),y^///;?^ off^ 
e.g. of hair (de, flu-ere); desid6r-ium, lo 7 iging^ regret (desidera-re); 
diluv-ium, a deluge (dilu-ere); discid-ium, di^vorce (discuzdere); 
divort-ium, di'vorce (divort-6re); effug-ium, escape (effuge-re); ex¬ 
cidium, 0'verthrow (exscbzd-6re); fastid-ium, disgust (fastidi-re); 
flagit-ium, a crying deed (flagita-re); gaud-ium, joy (gaudere for 
gav-id-ere; comp. Gaius, § 945); imper-ium, comrnand (imp§ra-re)j 
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impluv-ium, a tank (implu-6re); incend-ium, conjlagration (incend¬ 
ere) ; ingen-ium, dispositiori (in^/gn-Sre); imt-ium, beghining (inire) \ 
jurg-ium, a quarrel (jurga-re); labium, a lip (law/b-Sre); litig-ium, 
linvsuit (litiga-re); obseqv-ium, obedience (obseqv-i); obsid-ium, a 
blockade (obsidere’); 6d-ium, hatred (Perf. odisse); offic-ium, duty 
(6pus-, facere, cf. opificina, § 839; or from ofFicS-re, to do to^vards^ 
but the verb is iisually in bad sense); opprobr-ium, reproacb (oppro- 
bra-re); praemium, a renssard {aJirst choicel prae, em-Sre); praesag¬ 
ium, a presage (prae-sagire); praesid-ium, defence (praesidere); 
prand-ium, lunch (prandere); prolub-ium, inclination (pro, lubere); 
remfid-ium, a remedy (remed-eri); rep6t-ia (pl)? rene-wal of drink- 
higy i. e. the second dafs feast (repot-are); repud-ium, di^vorce {re- 
pentancei re, pudere; or re, ped-, conip. tripudium); stud-ium, %eal 
(stud-ere); suffrag-ium, anything broken off: hence a potsberd.^ used 
in voting, a 'vote (sub fra^g-Sre); suspend-ium, hanging (suspend¬ 
ere) ; suspir-ium, a sign (suspira-re); taed-ium, fvueariness (taedere); 
vestig-ium, a footstep.^ a trace (vestiga-re); and others. 

{h) From nouns: often from pei*sonaI names: 

adulter-ium, ndidtery (adultero-); api-um, parsley (api-, Zi^r); 
arbitr-ium, a decision (arbitro-); artific-ium, rnanufacture., art 
(artifec-); aucup-ium, bird-catching (aucup-); augur-ium, an augury 
(augfir-); auspic-ium, auspice (auspec-); bienni-um, a period ofMvo 
years (bienni-); colleg-ium, a board (collega-); conjfig-ium, ^vedlock 
(conjug-); consil-ium. adunce (consul-); conviv-ium, a dinner-party 
(conviva-); cuppedia (pl.), delicacies (ccmp. cuppes); exil-ium, e.v/Ve 
(exui-); gland-ium, a kernelm pork (glandi-); hered-ium, aplot of 
two jugera, an inberitance hospit-ium, (hospet-); 

indic-ium, Information (indec-); jejiin-ium, (jejfino-); judic¬ 

ium, a trial (judec-); mancip-ium, a connseyance of land (mancep-, a 
purchaser '); presidentship (magis-t^ro-); mendaci-um, 

a lie (mendaci-); minister-ium, ser^vice (minis-t^’ro); occipit-ium, 
the back-head (occiput-); pall-ium, a cloak (palla-); particip-ium, 
a participle (particep-); perjilr-ium, filse-sqvearing (perjuro-); 
praecipitium (post-Aug.), a precipice., a fall (praecipiti-); praed-ium, 
land (a thing given as seciirity, praed-); pulejum, fea^vort., penny 
royal (pul-ec-) ; remig-ium, ro^ing, a crensj (remeg-); sacrileg-ium, 
sacrilege (sacrilego-); sen-ium, old age (sen-); somn-ium, a drcam 
(somno-); savi-um, a kiss (svavi-); supplic-ium (knceling donxsii).^ 
punishment (suppiec-). 

(r) Compounds formed immediatcly from the simple parts. 
(See Chap. xi.) 

adverb-ium, an ad^verb (ad, ver.bo-); aequinoct-ium, ibe period 
^vhen night is equal to day (aequa-, nocti-); bipal-ium, a double niat- 
tock (bis, pala-); contubern-ium, cornpanlonsblp (com, taberna-); 
dilud-iura, interemi bet^een plays (dis, ludo-); domicil-ium, bome 
(domo-, col-ere); diverb-ium, dialogue (dis, verbo-); homicld-ium, 
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nianslaiighier (homdii-, cssd-Sre); fordicidia (pl*)i fcast of the 
slaiigbfer of co^v hi-calf April 15 (forda-, § 134, C30d-6re); mfor- 
tim-ium (prae-Cic.), a scrape (in, fortuna-); interlGn-ium, Ume of 
ne^d) 7710071 (inter, luna-); intemod-iuiu, space bei^>.vee7i k7iots (inter, 
nSdo-); lectistern-ium, coitch-co^ierhig^ i. e. for a god’s banqiiet 
(lecto-, sterngre; comp. sellisternia, pl.); naufrag-ium, a shipri.v7'eck 
(nav-, fra«g-6re; comp. naufragus); parricid-ium, 77iurder (par- ?, 
C3ed-6re); plenilun-ium (Plin.), fwie of fuU 7770071 (plena-, luna-); 
pomer-ium, space behhid the <^ua//j (post, mdro-); postlimin-ium, 
return bo77ie (post, limen-); praecordia (pl.), ^ke diapb7'ag7n (prae, 
cordi-); primordia (pl. in Lucr. also ordia prima), f7'st ele77ic7its 
(primo-, ordi-ri); privileg-ium, a7i enact77ie7it agahist a7i mdi^vidual 
(privo-, 16 g“); proverb-ium, a pro^vei-b {that bas beco7ne a ^ord} 
pro, verbo-); puerp6r-ium, cbildbed (puero-, parSre; comp. puer- 
pgra); regifug-ium, tlje flight of the khigs (reg-, fug6-re) ; Septi¬ 
montium, Sen^enbtils^ as name of PvOme and of a feast (septem, 
monti-); stillicidium, dripplng (stilla-, cad6re); stipend-ium, pay 
(stip-, pendere) ; subsell-ium, a stool^ be7ich (sub, sella-) ; suburbium, 
tbe siiburbs (sub, urbi-); supercil-ium, eyebj'o^w (super, cilio-, abo^ve 
eyelids')^ tripud-ium, tbrice sta77ipi7ig (tri-, p6d-); tdbilustrium, 
tru77ipet-puriJication on Mar. 23, May 23 (tuba-, lustrare); venific- 
ium (§ poisonlng (veneno-, face-re). 

{d) Uncertaiii: 

aillium, garlic; atrium, a ball (atro-, black, Mommsen); basium, 
a kiss; cilium, an eyclid^ eyelasb; cisium, a gig; convicium or con- 
vitium, abuse] ebrium, a bide; dolium, a jar; elogium, a pithy sayhig 
(for eXeyfIoi/, Curt.); fastigium, a gable top^ a slope; gremium, the 
lap; licium, a leasb^ thread; lilium, a Uly; lolium, tares; milium, 
7 niUet] minium, 7 rd lead; prodigium, a prodigy (comp. dig-itus, 
deiKPvciv ); silicernium, a fu 7 ieral feast] simpuvium, a sacrificlal 
bowl] siparium, a cu 7 'tain] solium, a seat] spblium, spoll (cf. 
§ 66 ). 


-c-io j 
-ic-ioj 


Adjectives, chiefly formed ft-om other derivatives; 
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aedili-cius, of an adile (aed-ili-); compitali-cius, of the 
cross-roadfestival (compit-ali-); caementi-cius, of riibbish (caemento-); 
gentili-cius, of the clans 777 e 7 i (gent-ili-); later-icius, of brick (later-); 
natali-cius, of a birthday (natali-); pastor-icius, of a sbepherd 
(pas-tor-) ; patr-icius, of the fathers (patr-) ; Saturnali-cius (Mart.), 
of the Saturnalia (Satum-ali-); sodali-cius, of co77ipanions (sodali-); 
tribuni-cius, of a tribune (trib-uno-); venali-cius, of tbhigs for 
sale^ e.g. of slaeves (ven-ali-). (Sec also § 926.) 

See for proper names in § 946. 




Chap, IX.] Voivd Noun-Stems: -io, -cio, -ticio, -tio. 357 

2. Substantives (see also § 928) : 

conventicium, assenibly-money = ro eKK^rjo-uKTTiKou (conventu-) f 
lam-cium, (lana-); mundicies (§ 357^, but comp. § 932, p. 358), 
clemilhiess; sola-cium, comfort (sol-ari) ; fidtlcia, conjidence^ a 77 iort-‘ 
gage (fido-); un-cia, a U7iit of measure (tino-). Gf. § 928. 

-ic-io n6v-icius, 7 ie^Tv (ndvo-). 

-t-ic-io I participles (ticio = -to-icio?). They denote 931 

(^-s-ic-io) quality derivcd from the past act. Few of these words 
are used freqiiently; and of the quantity of the i (when 
not marked here) there is 110 positive proof. 

advect-icius (Sali.), hnported; advent-icius, extratteous (as if from 
advento-); ascripMcius (Cic.), of the class ascripti, eTtrolled; 
coUect-icius, coltected togetber; conduct-Icius, hired; commendat-icius, 
C 077 ime 7 idatory; comment-icius, hivented; congest-icius,wy»; con- 
vent-icius, of a 7 i asse 77 ibly; e.g. as nent. sub. the fee for atte 7 iding; 
dedit-icius, surre 7 idered; demiss-icius (Plaut. once), hanging do^v 7 i; 
edit-icius, 7 io 7 nmated; emiss-icius (Plaut. once), acthig as scouts; 
empticius (Varr.), bought; fact-icius (Plin.), artificlal; ficti-cius 
fctitious; foss-icius, diig; insit-icius, bigrafted; miss-icius, 
discharged; multat-icius, perpessicius (Sen.), patient; 

pigneraticius (Ulp. &:c.), of a pledge or 77107'tgage; recept-icius, of 
things receinjed; subdit-icius, suppositicious; supposit-icius, suppositi- 
cious; surrupt-icius (Plaut.), stolen (surrupto-, i.e. sub, rapto); 
trajecticia (pecunia), inoney Crossing the sea; i. e. lent on bottomry; 
tralat-icius, t 7 'ansferred.^ traditional. 

-t-io I. Adjectives: pr6pi-tius, fa^vonrable (pr6p6) ; ter-tius, 932 
third (ter-); vatius, bent in^vard (coinp. varus). See 
proper names in § 947. 

2. Substantives: {a) masculine: nun-tius, a messenger (n6vo-, 
vento-, as if participle of ven-ire). 

{h) Feminine: (i) ia appended to past participles and similar 
adjectives; all with long syllable preceding -t: 

angus-tise, straits (angU 3 -to-); argd-tiae, fne touches (argu-6re); 
controver-sia, a dispnte (coatrovert-6re); face-tise, jokes (face-to-); 
gra-tia, pleasing 7 iess^ thanks (gra-to-); indutias, a t 7 'uce (orig. uncer- 
tain); inep-tias (ph), trifles., nonsense (in, ap-isci); inscl-tia, a^k~ 
^Mardness (in, scire); minutia (Sen.), smallness (minu-6re); m6des-tia, 
ynodesty (m6des-to-); moles-tia, troubleso 77 ieness (m 61 es-to); nup-tiae- 
(pl.), inarriage (nub-ere). Also Ostia, town at iiiouth of Tiber (os-). 

(2) From other adjectives: justi-tia,(justo-); lauti-tia, 
elegance (lauto-); mali-tia, inischlemousness (malD-); prlmi-tiae (pl.), 
frst fruits (primo-); pudici-tia, bashfuhiess (pddico-); pu6ri-tia, 
childhood (pu6ro-); saevi-tia, cruelty (saevo-). 
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(5) Stems in -i-tie, usually with collateral stem in -i-tia (§§340, 
342): 

amari-ties (Catuli.), hhterness (amaro-); amici-tia (-e stem once 
Lucr.), friendship (amico-); avari-tia (-e stem once Liicr.), greedt- 
ness (avaro-); calvi-ties (post-Aiig.), baldness (calvo-); cani-ties 
(-a stem once Plin.), grayness (cano-); dari-ties (also -a stem), 
bardness (ddro-); lenti-tia (-e stem once post-Aug.), pliancy (lento-); 
molli-tia (also-e stem), softness (molli-); mundi-tia (-e stem once 
Catuli.), cleanlbiess (mundo-); neqvi-tia (also -e stem), roguishness 
(neqvam-); nigri-ties (Geis.; -a stem Plin.), blachiess (nigro-); no- 
ti-tia (-e stem Lucr.), acquahitance (noti-); pigri-tia (-e stem Liv. 
once), la^hiess (pigro-); plani-ties (also -a stem), a le^yel (plano-); 
puUi-ties (Varr., Coi.), a brood (pullo-); segni-tia (also segni-ties), 
inacti^ity (segni-); spurci-tia (-e stem Lucr. once), smutihiess 
(spurco-); tristi-tia (-e stem Ter. once), sadtiess (tristi-); vasti-ties 
(Plaut.), deiolation (vasto-). 

(r) Neuter: (i) -io appended to supine stems: c6m-i-tium, 
place of assembly (cowire); exerci-tium (post-Aug.), exercise (exer¬ 
cere); ex-i-tium, destruction (ex-ire); in-i-tium, begmntng (inire). 

(2) From nouns, or of uncertain origin: calvi-tium, baldness 
(calvo-); equi-tium, a stud of horses (equo-); gurgustium, a bo^vel; 
lautia (pl.), eritertainment^ only in Liv. (lauto-?); lotium, urine; 
os-tium, a door (os-); otium, letsure; Palatium (in Martial Pala¬ 
tium), a Roman hiU^ a palace; pretium, price; servi-tium, slanjery 
(servo-); spatium, space; vitium, a blemish^ fault^ ^ice (cf. Cic. 
T.D. 4. 13). 

-en-t-io i. e. -io or -a appended to stem (in -enti) of present par- 933 
ticiples or adjectives of like form: 

1. Feminine: aflau-entia, abundance (afiSu-gre); audi-entia, a 

hearing (aud-ire); b 6 nev 61 -entia, good^ill (bene, velle); clem-entia, 
mercifuiness (clem-enti-); contln-entia, self-control (contin-ere); 
dilig-entia, accuracy (dilig-6re); elegantia, neatness (eleganti); fr6- 
qventia, crcqvd (freqventi-); excandesc-entia, bursting into a glc^v^ 
i.Q. irascibility (excande-sc-6re); indig-entia, tieed^ cra^ing (indig¬ 
ere) ; infantia, jpeecblessness, infancy (in, fari); intellgg-entia, in- 
telligence (intell6g-6re); negl6g-entia, carelessness (negl6g-ere); pes- 
til-entia, infection (pestil-enti-); p6tul-antia, for^ard conduct 
(p6tul-anti; comp. petul-cus); prM-entia, (prild-enti-, 

i. e. provid-enti-); sapi-entia, fwisdom (sape-re); sent-entia, an 
opinion (for sentientia? from sentire); temul-entia, drunkenness 
(temul-ento-); vinol-entia, intoxication (vinol-ento-); viol-entia, 
^'iolence (viol-ento-) ; and many others. 

So the names of to.\vns; e.g. Placentia, Pollentia, Valentia, &c. 

2. Neuter: silentium, silence (silere). 
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-n-d-io Formed from stem of geriind: crgpundia (n. pl.), a child’s 
rattle (crSpare); facundia (f.), eloquence (facundo-, cf. 

§ 820); iracundia (f.), ^rathfulness (iracundo-); vere¬ 
cundia (f.), bashfulness (v6rerl). 

-n-io contici-nium, ttme of general sUence^ e^ening (contice-sc- 93 i 
6 re) ; lacinia, a fap of a garment (comp, Xa/ciy, a rent ); 
luscinia, a nightingale; p 6 cil-nia, money (jtock of cattleX from pecu- 
with suffix -ino, see § 747); scrinium, a <writing-desk (scrit3-6re ?) ; 
sterqvili-nium, a dung heap (for sterc 6 r-il-inium, or (with 1 for r) 
for stercor-inium? from stercos-). Sce also proper names in § 948. 

-mn-io calu-mnia, a false charge (calv-6re). 

-6n-io aquilonius (adj. Plin.), northern (aquilon-); c 61 onia, a 
farmer-settlement (colono-); Favonius, ^.vest ^wind (fav¬ 
ere); flamonium (not flaminium: cf. Momm. Eph. Epig. I. 221), 
flamen''s oflice; fullonius (adj.), of a fuller (fuUon-); lenonius (adj.), 
of a pander (lenon-); mangonium (Plin. once), a trunmlng up of 
wares (mangon-); mulionius (adj.), of a muleteer (mulion-); prae¬ 
conium, a prodamation (prsecon-). See also in § 948. 

-mon-io S abstanti ves; (a) feminine: sharpness (acri-); 935 

segri-monia, sorro^v (aegro-); caeri-monia, a sacred rite; 
casti-mouia, chastity (casto-); parsi-monia, thriftiness (from parti- 
ciple of parcere); queri-monia, a complaint (qu 6 r-i); sancti-monia, 
sanctity (sancto-). 

(fl) Neuter: al-imonium (also alimonia, Plaut.), nourishment 
(al-6re); matr-imonium, marriage (matr-); merci-monium (Plaut., 
Tac.), r^ares (merci-); patr-imonium, hereditary estate (patr-); 
testumonium (testimonium), e^vidence (testi-); vad-imonium, re^ 
cognixance, appearance on bail (vad-). 

-cin-io i.e. -io suffixed to stem of verbs in -cina (cf. § 967). 936 

latro-cin-ium, robbery (latro-cinari) ; iQno-cm-ivcm,pander's 
arts (leno-cinari); patro-cin-ium, protection (patro-cinari); ratio- 
cin-ium, calculation (ratio-cinari); tiro-cin-ium, pupillage (tirou-; 
the verb is not in use); vati-cin-ium, prophecy (vati-cinari). 

-1-io i. e. -io suffixed to a diminutival suffix -lo. 937 

auxilium, aid (auxo-, for aucto-? cf, av^duo)); conci¬ 
lium, a counci/ (concire); pecu-lium, property of children or sla^ves 
(small stock of cattle, pecu-); prmlium, a battle; qvisqvi-liaj (pl.), 
refuse (§ 118. 4), See also proper names in § 949. 

-al-io Baccanalia (g, pl. Baccanaliorum, § 425); &c. Cf. p. 335. 938 

-61-io Capitolium, the Roman Capitol. 939 

-el-io contumelia, insuit (contumere ?) ; fid-elia, an earthen jar, 
-ill-io or -il-io. See proper names in § 949. 
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-r-io I. Adjectives: pr6prius, 07 ie's o^djn; varius, ^arted, 94° 

2. Substantives: cantSrius, ^ (from 

centuria, a di^vision composed of a hundred 77 ien (centum, viro-? 
§94. 2); dgcuria, a di'visio 7 i co 77 iposed of te 7 i (decem-); eq,virria or 
eciirria (pb), horse-t'ace dciy on Feb. 27, 14 (for eqW-curr-ia 

from eqvo-, curr-6re?) gloria, glory (cluere? § 127); L6muria (pl.), 
Night of offerhigs to <vjrathfiil spirits^ iNIay 9, n, 13 (LSmiires); 
longurius, a lo7ig pole (longo-); luxuria (luxuries), hixury (luxu-); 
maceria (also early maceries), a ^all; penMa. scarcity (comp. 
hwigery, promunturium, see § \ tugurium, a hut (t6g-6re?); 

volturius, a ‘vulture fcomp. voltur, ^ 454 )* § 9 ^^* 

-br-io I. Adjectives: ebrius, dru 7 iken; sobrius, sober (comp. 941 
o-co?, 

2. Substantives: Fimbria (proper name); fimbriae (pp\^^frhige 
(fibro-?); Ifidi-brium, 77 iockery^ spor-t (Ifido-); manu-brium, ahatidle 
(manu-). 

-ar-io Very numerous, often with collateral stems in -ari (§ 906), 942 
but without any tendency to change to -alio when an r 
precedes. Many of these words, named here as substantives, are also 
used, less noticeably, as adjectives, or in other genders, or other 
special meanings. 

I. Adjectives: 

advers-arius, opposed (adverso-); aer-arius, of brp 7 i%e^ of rnoyiey 
(aes-); agr-arius, of la 7 id (agro-); al-arius, of the v^hig (ala-); 
annivers-arius, a 7 i 7 iual (anno-, verso-); aqv-arius, of v:ater 
(aqva-); argent-arius, of silver^ 77 io 7 iey (argento-); auxili-arius 
(also auxiliaris), auxiliaty (auxilio-); calc-arius, 0/(calci-); 
cald-arius, of vjarryi baths (calda-); caus-arius, m ill-health 
(causa-, a7i ath 72 ent^ Ceis., Sen., Plin.); cell-arius, of the cellar 
(cella-); classi-arius, of the fieet (classi-); contr-arius, opposed 
(contra); extr-arius, outside, stra 7 ige (extra); fidfici-arius, imder 
a trust (fiducia-); frument-arius, of corTi (frumento-); gr6g-arius, 
nf a herd (gr6g-) ; hSnor-arius, of honour or ^ a public office (ho¬ 
nor-) ; jfidici-arius, of the lavj courts (judicio-); 16 gi 6 n-arius, of a 
legioyi (legion-); manilfest-arius (Plaut.), caught m the act (manu- 
festo~) ; materi-arius, of Umber (matSria-); mens-arius, op' a bank 
(mensa-); mercenn-arius, for hire (from merced-, with a suffix 
-6n); naumachi-arius (Plin., Suet.), for a seafght {mv}xaxia)\ 
necess-arius, necessary (nficesse); numm-arius, of 77 io 7 iey (nummo-) ; 
6 n6r-arius, for burdcTi (Onus-); 6p6r-arius, of labour (6p6ra-); pe- 
cu-arius, of catile (pecu-); pisc-arius, of fsh (pisci-); piscin-arius, 
of a fishpond (piscina-); prOc-arius, on suffiera 7 ice (prOc-); prim¬ 
arius, ofthefirst (primo-); qvinusvicenarius, of t^venty-fve (qvino-, 
viceno-); qvinqvagen-arius, conslsthig offfty (qvinqvageno-); sO- 
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cund-arius, secondary (secundo-); sen-arius, containing six (seno-); 
stipendi-arius, paying a (^Jixed') tribute (stipendio-); siibit-arius, 
basty (siibito-); subsidi-arius, in reserve (subsidio-); sumptu-arius, 
of expe? 2 se (sumptu-); tabell-arius, of tbe ballot, see also 2 (a) 
(tabella-); talarius, of dice (talo-); t6m6r-arius, rash (tSmgre); 
temp6r-arius, for a time (tempos-); testament-arius, of a auUl 
(testamento-); tftmultu-arius, of a bustle, bnrriedly done (tumultu-); 
vesti-arius, of clotbes (vesti-); vin-arius, of civhie (vino-); unci-arius, 
of an oui 2 ce or t^velfth part (uncia-); volunt-arius, by free <iviii 
(vQlunti-, or for v 61 unta-tarius); volupt-arius, of plea: 2 ire (vd- 
luptat-; for volupta-tarius); and others. 

2. Substantives: {a) masculine: 

antiqv-arius (post-Aug.), an ai 2 tiq 2 iarian (antiqvo-); cet-arius, 
a fsbynonger (ceto-); ciner-arius, a baircurler (cinis-, ashes in which 
the irons were heated); comment-arius (sc. liber), a 22 ote-book (com¬ 
mento-); cubicfil-arius (Cic., cf. § 906), a ^'akt (cubiculo-); den¬ 
arius (sc. nUmus), a tefi-as-piece (deno-); emiss-arius, a sro 2 it 
(emisso-); febru-arius (sc. mensis), the inonth of purifcatioris 
(februo-); borre-arius, a granaiy-keeper (horreo-); janu-arius (sc. 
mensis), thegate-72io22th\ (janua-), or jnonth of Jai 22 u-feast\ (Jano-, 
Januo-); libr-arius, a tra 22 sc 2 'iber (libro-); lign-arius, a joiner 
(ligno-); marmdr-arius, a marble mason (marmdr-); not-arius, a 
sho 2 'thand q.vriter (nota-); osti-arius, a doorkeeper (ostio-); prolet¬ 
arius, a Citizen of the lozuest dass ; pull-arius, a chicke2i-keeper 
(pullo-); pult-arius (sc. calix), a C 2 ip^ properly for pottage (pulti-); 
qvadrig-arius, a dri^ver of fourdn-hand (qvadriga-); reti-arius, a 
net-fighter (reti-); ror-arius, a light-ar 22 ied soldier; sext-arius, a pmt^ 
a sixth of a congius (sexto-); tabul-arius, a reghtrar (tabula-); 
tabell-arius, a letter-carrier (tabella-); tolut-arius (Sen.), a t 2 'otter 
(cf. tolutim, § 534); tri-arius, a soldier of the third Une (tri-); vic¬ 
arius, a depiity (vici-); and others. 

(^) Feminine: aren-ariae (pl.), j^7w7/>/Vj (arena-); argent-aria, 
a bank, a siher ?nine (argento-); calv-aria, a skull (calvo-, bald ); 
ferr-ariae (pK), h'onwoi'ks (ferro-); sulphr-aria, a sulphur pit 
(sulpur-). 

So as names of plays (cf. Ritschl. Parerg. Pla 2 it. p. 140); e.g. 
by Plautus: Asin-aria (sc. fabula), of an ass (asino-); Aulul-aria, 
ofa pottle (aulula-): Cistell-aria, of a casket (cistella-); Frivol-aria, 
of cracked crockery\ (frivolo-, cf. Fest. p. 90 , Muli.); Mostell-aria, 
of a ghost (mostello-, from monstro-); Nervol-aria, of a littie 
thong (nervolo-); Vidul-aria, of apo 2 't 222 anteau (vidulo-). By Ntevius, 
Coroll-aria, Tunicul-arid. (tunicula-); by Nonius, Gallinaria, Ta¬ 
bellaria, Tdgularia; by Pomponius, Sarcularia. 

(c) Neuter: aer-arium, the treasmy (aes-); aestu-arium, a tidal 
hay (aestu-); armament-arium, an arsej 2 al (armamento-); arm- 
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arium, a cupboard (arma); avi-arium, an amiary (avi-); bell-aria 
(Varr.), pastry (bello-?); bo-arium (sc. forum), the caiile-market 
(bov-); cer-arium, a fee for sealtn^ (cera-); cib-aria (pl.), pro^visions 
(cibo-); columb-arium, a domecot, a set of pigeon-boles (cdlumba-); 
column-arium, a tax on plllars (cblumua-); congi-arium, a quart- 
largess (congius = 5*76 pints); di-arium, datly allo^.vance (die-); 
don-arium, a te 7 nple^ an offerhig (dono-); eraiss-ariura, an outlet 
(emisso-); frlgid-arium, the cooling-place (frigida-, sc. aqua); fustu¬ 
arium, a cudgelling (fusti-, cf. § 405); gran-aria (pl.)> granarles 
(grano-); kalend-arium, an account-book (kalenda-); mort-arium, 
a inortar (morti-?); pom-arium, an orchard pulment-aria 

(pl.), co 7 idh)ients^ relisb (pulmento-); sacr-arium, a shrine (sacro-); 
sal-arium, salt-mone\\ salary (sal-); sol-ariura, a sun-dtal^ bakony 
(sol-); sol-arium (Dig.), ground-rent (solo-); sdd-ariuin, u to^vel 
(suda-re, to sr^utat') ; tabul-arium, a reghiry (tabula-); virid-arium 
(or viridi-arium), a sbrubbery (viridi-); viv-arium, a preser^ve^ e.g. 
a fsbpond (vivo-) ; and others. 


-tor-io 

(-s6r-io) 


i.e. -io appendcd to personal names in -tor (or -sor § 908). ^43 
Some appear to be formed immediately from the supine 
stem, or past participle: 


I. Adjectives: 

accusa-tor-ius, of an accuser; alea-tor-ius, of a gamester; ama- 
tor-ius, amaiory; ambula-torius (Plin.), nio^veable; bella-tor-ius, of 
a <warrior; cen-sor-ius, of a censor; circula-tor-ius (Quint.), of a 
?nountebank; damna-tor-ius, dam^iatory; declama-tor-ius, declama- 
tory; decre-tor-iuis (post-Ang.), dicislme (decreto-); defunc-torius 
(post-Aiig.), sligbt^ cursory; dicta-tor-ius, of a dictator; explora- 
tor-ius (Suet.), of a scout; gesta-tor-ius (Suet.), for carryhig; gla- 
dia-tor-ius, of a gladiator; imp6ra-tor-ius, of a general; lu-sor-ius 
(post-Aug.), for playing (lusu-?); mes-sor-ius, of a reaper; meri¬ 
torius, for bire (merito-); nuga-tor-ius, trifiing; objurga-tor-ius, 
reproacbful; dra-tor-ius, of an orator; pas-tor-ius (Ov.), of a shep- 
berd; perfu-sor-ius (post-Aug.), superfcial; pisca-tor-ius, of a fsber- 
)nan; pis-tor-ius (Ceis., Plin.), of a baker; p6-torius (Plin.), for 
drhiking (potu-); prsecur-sor-ius (Plin. Epf)^ as a forerunner; 
praeda-tor-ius, predatory; praedia-tor-ius, of purcbasers of estatcs 
sold by auction; profes-sor-ius (Tac.), of a professor; pugna-tor-ius 
(post-Aug.), of a combatant; quaes-tordus, of a quaestor; rScupgra- 
tor-ius, of reco^ery~commissio?iers; salta-tor-ius, of dancers; scrip- 
tor-ius, of^vriters; sSna-tor-ius, of a senator; sp§cula-tor-ius, of 
scouts; sva-sor-ius (post-AUg.), persuasinie; sd-tor-ius, of a sboe~ 
fuaker; vetgra-tor-ius, of an old practitloner; and others. 


2. Substantives: («) feminine; Agitatoria (sc. fabula), name 
of a play by N®viiis, of a din^ver (agitator-); victor-ia, mictory; 
vorsoria, a turn (only in Plautus ‘ cape vorsoriam’). 
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Neuter: aud-itor-ium, a lect2ire-room; adjii-tor-ium (post-Aug.), 
asshtance; cena-toria (pl.), dinner dt'esjt; condi-tor-ium, a store- 
hoiise; devor-sor-ium^ an inn; dirib>it6r-ixun, a ballot-distributmg 
place; portorium, a toll (Jparbour or gate toll? portu-, porta-); 
prse-tor-ium, the generaPs tent; promunt-or-ium (promunturium, 
Fleck.), a headla?id (prominere?); rgposi-tor-ium, a dintibn.vaiter; 
secm-sorium (Varr.), a place of ret}'eat (secluso-); tec-tor-ium, 
plaster of ovalis (tecto-); tentor-ium, a toit (tento-); territorium, 
a ten-ltory (terr-ere? i. e. a place from nvhich people are mjarned off^. 

-eio legulejus, a peitifogger (as if from leg-ula-); plebejus, of 

the commons (plebe-). For proper names see § 951. 


Compound stem-endings: -iaco, § 775; -iensi, § 815; -iano, 
§ 832; -ieno, § 837; -ion, -cion, -tion (-sion), § 852—854. ^ 


i ii. Proper names civith stems ending in -io. 944 

A vast number of Roman names have stems ending in -io. They 
are properly adjectives, and the suftix -io is probably the same ^ as 
the genitival suffix seen in illius (illo-ius), cuius (quo-ius; also used 
as adjective, § 379), 6cc.^ Thus Claud-ius is of Lame^ i. e. (often) 
Lamds son (comp. fohn UlUuuns = 111 Iliam''s John'). 

Most of these names are r/<7«-names, i. e. nomina in the striet 
sense. Some are praenomina. (These have here ‘ proen.’ appended). 

The names are selected principally from those occurring in the 
Gorp. Inscr. Lat. Vol. I., especially in the Fasti. Few are post- 
Augustan only. The quantity of the vowels is marked only wheii 
distinet authority for it, either from poetry or Greek transcription, 
has been found. 

p-io Ampius; Appius (praen.); Oppius; Papius; POpius; Ulpius. 945 

b-io Albius (albo- civhite) ; Baebius; Fabius (faba-, beayi) ; Vibius. 

m-io Memmius; Mummius; Opimius (opimo-, fat) ; Postumius 
(postumo- last)\ Septimius (septimo-, sebenth). 

v-io Bavius; Flavius (flavo-^d-Z/o-xu); Fulvius (fulvo- tazv72y)\ 
Gavius (probably same as Gaius: comp. gau-dium, yavpo?, 
yaUiv) ; Helvius (belvo- yellonjv) \ Livius (comp. livere. 


^ Key, Proc. Phil. Soc. for 1856, p. 239. 
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to be bhie) ; Msevius; Naevius (naevo- fivart) ; NSvius 
(novo-, nei.v')', Octavius (octavo-, Pacuvius; Salvius 

(salvo- safe) ; Servius, prien. (servo-, sla^ve) ; Silvius 
(silva-, a ^ojood) ; Vitruvius, 

f-io Alfius; FCLfius. 

c-io Accius 1; Anicius; Apicius; Caedicius; Cincius; Cornificius 946 

horn maker ? (cornu- facgre); DScius; Fabricius (fabro-, 
^jjorhnan')\ Genucius; Larcius; Lucius, praen. (lac-.: Maecius 
(macco-, bnffooji) •, Marcius (Marco-); Minucius; Mucius; Ntoicius; 
Plancius (Planco-); Poblicivs (publico-); Porcius (porco-, pig); 
Roscius; Tuccius (Tucca-); Sulpicius; Vinicius. 

g-io Magius ; Sergius ; Valgius (valgo-, bo^^vlegged), 

t-io Aebutius; Antistius (antist^t-,/>r/Vj/); Arruntius; Attiusi; 947 

Catius (cato-, sharp) ; Cluentius (cluenti- client') ; Curi¬ 
atius; Curtius (curto-, clipt)\ Digitius (digito- ftnger)'^ Domitius 
(domito-, ta7ned)\ Egnatius; Gratius (grato-,; Horatius; 
Hirtius (birto-, sbaggy)'^ Hostius; Instantius (instanti-, urgent^ \ 
Juventius (juven-,; Lucretius; Lutatius; Matius; Munatius; 
Nautius (nauta-, satior) ; Plautius or Pldtius (plauto-. Jiat) ; Pon¬ 
tius (for Pomptius? cf. § 9>i); Potitius (potito-, ^Moti)\ Proper¬ 
tius ; Qvinctius (qvincto-, jlfth) ; Sallustius; Scaptius ; Sentius; 
Sextius or Sestius (sexto- sixth)\ Statius; Terentius; Titius (Tito-); 
Trgbatius; Vegetius (vegeto-, active) ; Vettius. 

d-io Aufidius; Calidius (calido-, hot ); Canidia (cano-, hoary) : 

Claudius or C.oiius (^claudo-, lame)\ Cbnsidius (Conso-): 
Cordius (cord-, heart ); Falcidius (falci-, reaping-hook ); Fufidius 
(Fufio-?); Helvidius (helvo-, yellovS)\ Nigidius; Ovidius (ovi-, 
sheepl)\ Pedius (p 6 d-,/ 00 /); Ventidius (vento-, vomdl)\ Vettidius; 
Vibidius. 

n-io Afranius; Annius (anno-, year:)\ Antonius; Apronius; 948 

Asinius (^Xdlwios and ’Ao-tVio?) (asino-, < 7 jj); Autronius; 
Calpurnius; Caninius; Canius; Cilnius; Cominius; Coponius (c6p5n-, 
inn~keeper\)\ Cosconius; Cossinius (cosso-, ^vrinkled\)\ Ennius; Fan¬ 
nius ; Feronia, an Italian goddess; Flaminius (flamen-, priest ); Fun¬ 
danius; Furnius (furno-, oven)\ Gabinius; Geganius; Herennius 
(hered-, heir^ comp, mercennarius); Junius (juven-, ; Lem5- 

nia, atribe; Licinius (At*ciWto? and Ai/c/wo?) (licino-, curled npvuards)\ 
Msenius; Magulnius; Manius, pnen. (mani-, 77 iorning)\ Menenius; 
Nonius (nono-, tiinth)\ Papinius; Petronius (petron-, rustici)'^ 
Plinius; Pomponius; Pupinia, a tribe; Scribonius; Sempronius; 

1 The poet’s name is written both Attius and Accius. In Greek 
TArnos only is found. 
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Sicinius; Sinnius; Stertinius (stertSre, snoreV)'^ Svetonius; Tarqvi- 
nius; Titinius; Trebonius; Vatinius; Verginius; Vinius (vino-, 
fitvwt-?); Vipsanius; Voconius; Voltinia, a tribc; Volumnius. 

1 -io Acilius; ^lius; .ffimilius (amulo-, rtval)\ Aquilius 01*949 

Aquillius (aqvila-?, eagle)\ Arelius; Atilius; Aurelius; 
Caecilius; Carailia, a tribe; Carvillius; Cascellius; Ccelius; Corne¬ 
lius; Duilius or Duellius (duello-, ^i.var)\ Foslius or Folius; GeUius; 
Hostilius efiemy])] Jdlius; Laelius; Lollius; LCicilius (Ldcio-?); 

Maelius; Mamilius; Manilius (Manio-); Manlius (MaXXio? and ^la- 
Xioff); Orbilius; Otacilius; Petilius or Petillius; Poetelius; Pollia, 
a tribe; Pompilius; Popilius or P 6 pillius (populo-, people)\ Publius, 
praen. (p 5 pulo-, people ); Publilius (Publio-); Qvinctilius; Romilius 
(Romulo-); Rupilius; Rutilius; Servilius; Sextilius (sexto-); Silius 
{zWo-,patnosed)\ Statilius (Statio-); Tigellius; Trebellius; Tullius 
(Tullo-); Turpilius (turpi-,/©;//); Vergilius; Villius; Vitellius (vi¬ 
tello-, egg-yoik). 


r-io Arrius; CMus; Fdrius (fur- thief'i')\ Galeria, a tribe; 050 

HatSrius; Laberius; Ligarius; Mamurius (Ov.) or Ma¬ 
murius (Prop.) ; Marius (mari-, sea) ; Massurius (Masfirius, Pers.); 
Mercurius; N 6 rius; Numerius (pra^n.); Numitorius; Papirius; Pina¬ 
rius ; Plaetorius; Rabirius (rabie-? madness) ; Rubrius (rubro-, red ); 
Sertorius; Spurius, praen. illegithiiate; Staberius; Tiberius, praen. 
(Tiberi-, tbe Tiber)\ Titurius; Valerius; Varius, spotted; Verrius 
(verri-, a boar)\ Vestorius; Veturius. 

s-io Caesius (pliiish grey} or from caeso-, j//7/;;?); Cassius 

(casso-, e 77 ipty)\ Hortensius (horto-, garde7i)\ Persius 
(Persa-, Persia 7 i)\ Sosius; Volusius. 

or ajo-l (comp. Gavius), praen.; Majus {increasing^ from 

^ mag-, § 129. 2.//); Stajus. 

weio-i Appulejus (Appnlo-, ApidianX)-, Atejus; Aurunculejus; 95, 
Canulejus; Cicerejus (L. 41. 28); Consulejus; Coccejus; 
Egnatulejus (G. PhiL 3. 3); Flavolejus; Fontejus; Hirtu- 
lejus (hirto-, shaggy^\ Luccejus; Pompejus (comp.pomp- 
tis=^qvinqve, § 118, 2); Rabdlejus (rabula-, ; 

Saufejus; Sejus; Vellejus; Venulejus; Voltejus. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VERB-STEMS. 


Simple verbs may be divided into four classes, according as they 952 
are formed: 

(1) by Union of a root directly with the suffixes of inflexion: 

(2) by the addition of a verbal stem-suffix to a root: 

(3) by the addition of a verbal stem-suffix to a nonn-stem: 

(4) by the addition of a special derivative-suffix (as well as a 
verbal stem-suffix) to a root. 

Those verbs whose precise origin is obscure may be presiimed 
to belong really to one of these classes, 

1. The frst of these classes contains what are probably the 953 
oldest verbs in the languagc. Manv of these verbs exliibit, when 
the infiexional suffixes are stripped off, a form different from what 
we may imagine to be the simple root. Such differences are 
partly due to modifications, either in fact (e. g. vinc-ere, vic-tum), 

or in origin (e. g. jung-ere, from root jug-), belonging to the 
present stem only, and therefore in the sphere of inflexion rather 
than of derivation: and partly due to early modifications of the 
root in order to suit a difterent shade or tiirn of the radical concep- 
tion (comp. verr- 6 re with vert-ere ; mulcere with mulgere ; scalpere 
with sculpere). In some cases the apparent root may conceal a 
compound or derivative origin. 

2. The second class contains veros with each of the stem 
suffixes, e. g. am^e, cubare; argu-ere, minu-ere; tenere, carere; 
venire, ffirire. In some cases the stem-suffix is constant in all parts 
of the verb; in others it is confined to the present tense. This in- 
constancy may be accounted for on the presumption that the stem- 
suffix was originally a tense-suffix only, or that its use was the 
resuit of a gradual growth, and therefore precarious and uncertain 
in its occurrence. In this class of e verbs, the e is constant only 
where it is radical. 
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3. The third class contains the great majority of the a verbs 
and a considerable niimber of e verbs. In some cases the noun 
from which the verb might naturally be derived is not found, but 
the verb is formed on the analogy of others. 

4. Tlie fourth class can hardly be said to exist at all nnless the 
frequentative verbs (§§ 964—966) be referred to it and not to the 
third class. The other verbs with derivative siiffixes named below 
(§§ 962, 963, 967—969) may probably be considered as presuming 
nonn-stems as their origin. The siiffix sc (§ 978) is more properly 
an inflexional than a d'‘rivative siiffix. 


The following lists contain chiefly verbs of the third and fourth 954 . 
classes, and those verbs of the second class in which the stem-suffix 
is constant. The other verbs of the second class (with some excep- 
tions, chiefiy of i verbs) and the verbs of the first class are omitted 
here, being aiready enumerated in Book II. Chap. xxx. (also Lu 
XXI. and xxiii.). 

The verbs will be arranged here under their stem-siijixes (not in 
the above-named classes). 

i. Verbs with -a stems. 955 

(1) from substantives with -a stems: 

ancillari, be a handmaid; animare, fili <witb breatb; aquari, 
feteb ^.vater ] bullare (also bullire), bubble; calumniari, bidng false 
charges; caviUaii, jest; causari, gin.'e as a reason ; cenare, suj); 
centuriare, di-vide into centuries'^ comare, furnisb <^vitb bair (only 
in paiticiples); convivari, banqiiet ^vitb otbers; copMare, unife; 
coronare, crown; culpare, bla77ie; curare, take cbarge of] diffamare, 
spread abroad (fama); effeminare, make tborougbly qvomanlsb; 
epulari, feast ; fabricare, fashion; fabulari, con^verse; feriari, beep 
boliday; figurare, forni] flammare, bla%e] formare, nwtdd] formi¬ 
care, creep Itke ants ; fortunare, bless ] fugare, put to fiigbt ] fu¬ 
riare, dri^e mad ] gemmare, bud ] gloriari, boast: infitiari, 
eqtihwcate ] insidiari, put an ambusb] lacrimare, qjueep] librare, 
balance ] lineare, niake straigbt ] limare, to file] luxuriare, be rank ; 
lirare, plougb-in sced; machinari, contrinje] maculare, spot ] mate¬ 
riari, feli q,vood] metari, measure ; minari, threaten ; morari, delay ; 
multare, punisb] nauseare, be sea-sick ] notare, mark] nflgari, 
trifie] nundinari, attend market, trafiit ] oblitterare, co^^er <witb 
Jetters, obliterate ] occare, boe ] operari, be busy ] plantare, piant; 
praedari, make booty ; pugnare, figbt ; quadrare, make^ or be^ square; 
rimari, root out^ searcb (rima, cbink'); rixari, qiiarrel] rotare, 
(Lvheel] rflgare, wrinklej saginare, fatten] scintillare, sparkle ] 
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scfirrari, plny tht bnffoon; speculari, spy out (specula, r^vatch toi^uer ); 
spicare 0?Xm.)^fur?iish njuith ears of corn; spumare,; stillare, 
drop; stipulari, make a bargohi (from stipula, a or from 

diminuti ve of stips,/7 terebrare, tricari,; tru¬ 

tinari, <rcueigh; turbare, disturb; umbrare, o^^ershado^M; undare, 
s<well^ ^ijcanje; and others. 

(2) from siibstantives with -e stcms; 

glaciare, inrn to ice; mgndiare (also dep.), take a 7 ioon~day meal. 

(3) from nouns with -0 stems; («) from substant i ves; 

acervare, pile up (acervus); adulterare, pollute (adulter); sesti- 
vare, pass the summer (aestiva, pl. sufjwier quarters)\ arbitrari, 
fomi a judgynent (arbiter, judge') ; architectari, biiild (architectus); 
argumentari, adduce proof (argumentum); armare, ar?n (arma pl.); 
auxiliari, help (auxilium); bacchari, celebrate Bacchie rites, ?'e'vel; 
bajulare carry a burden (bajulus, porter') ; basiare, kiss (basium) ; 
bellare, <^var (bellum); cachinnare, laugh (cachinnus); caelare, 
gra^ve (caelum, a burln)\ calceare (calciare), shoe (calceus); can¬ 
cellare (post-Aug.); lattice^ cross throiigb (cancelli, pl.); capis¬ 
trare, halter (capistrum); carbunculare (Plin.), ha-ve a carbuncle 
(carbunculus); circinare, rowui pair of co77ipusses)\ circh- 

lari, foryn agroup (circulus); conciliare, unite (see § 1984); consiliari, 
form piatis (consilium); conviciari, rail (convicium); colare, 
(colum); cribrare, sift (cribrum); cumulare, pile up (cumtos); 
cuneare, qjuedge (cuneus); damnare, condemn (damnum, loss) ; digla¬ 
diari, Jight it out (gladius); dominari, rule (dominus); donare, 
grant^ make a grant to (donum); emendare, take out faults (mendum); 
famulari, be a ser^mnt (famulus); fermentare, cause to ferment (fer¬ 
mentum) ; flagellare, ^atbip (flagellum); frenare, bridle (frenum); 
frflmentari, get corn (frumentum); fucare, dye (fiicus); fumare, 
smoke (fumus); fundare, establisb (fundus, bottotn)\ gubernare, 
steer (guberna pl.); jocari, joke (jocus); jugare, yoke (jugum); 
jugulare, cut the throat (jugulum); l^entari, lament (lamenta, n. 
pl.); laniare, butcher (lanius); laqveare (not pra-Aiig.), snare 
(laqveus); lignari, collect <wood (lignum); locare, place (locus); 
lucrari, make gains (lucrum); lustrare, purify^ sur^vey (lustrum); 
macerare, steep (macer); ministrare, attend (ministeT); modulari, 
measure (modulus); monstrare, slo^ju (monstrum); nSgdtiari, do 
business (nggotium); nodare, knot (nodus); numerare, count (nu¬ 
merus) ; nuntiare, announce (nuntius); osculari, kiss (osculum); 
otiari, ba^ve leisure (otium); pabulari, collect Jodder (pabulum); 
palpare, stroke (palpum); pampinare, trim 'lunes (pampinus, a ‘vine 
tendril)\ pastinare, dibble (pastinum); populare (also-ari), de‘vastate 
(populus?); proeliari, battle (proelium); procare (rare), demand 
(procus); radiare, shoot forth rays (radius); regnare, reign (regnum); 
rgpudiare, reject (repudium); serfltari, searcb {exatrine into beaps 
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of old stiiff} scruta pl.); servare, take care of (servus); sibilare, 
hhs (sibilus); signare, stamp (signum); somniare, ilream (som¬ 
nium); s6nare, soitnd (sonus); spatiari, ^valk about (spatium); 
spoliare, despoil (spdlium) ; stabulari, stahk^ roost (stabulum); 
stimulare prick (stimulus) ; stomacbari, be irriiated (stomachus); 
stuprari, debauch (stuprum); svaviare, hiss (svavlum); sulcare, 
furro<iv (sulcus); susurrare, ^vhisper (shsurrus); terminare, set bounds 
to (terminus); triumphare, triumph (triumphus); tumulare co^er 
^ith a mouud (tumulus); vallare, surroimd nvitb a rampart (val¬ 
lum) ; velare, tr/V (velum); ventilare, make a small breeze (ven¬ 
tulus); vilicare, to be a farm ste^x)ard (vilicus); vitiare, spoit 
(vitium); volgare, publisb (volgus); and others. 

(Jj) From adjcctives with -0 stems: 

semulari, rh^al; seqvare, leuel; alienare, alienate; alternare, do 95S 
by turns; antiquare, 1'eject a bili; apricari, bask in the sun; aspfirare, 
ronghen (asper); averruncare, a^vert; csecare, blind; cavare, make 
holiori); clarare, make illustrious; commodare, make sernyiceable; 
continuare, join; coruscare, quiTjer; crispare, curi; cunctari, delay; 
curvare, bend; curtare, dock; densare, tbicken; depravare, distort 
(pravo-); desolare, render desolate (solo-); dignari, tbhik (ivortby; 
dilatare, spread (lato-); durare, barden; explanare, make plain; 
fecundare (Verg.), ynake fruitful; festinare, basten; firmare, strength- 

foedare, dirty; l^ya^^XdS^^jill <vjitb deaib; fuscare, darken; gSmi- 
nare, double; gratari, sbo^cv pleasure; hibernare, ^vinter; hilarare, 
cbeer; honestare, compUment; ignorare, ignore (igmzrus); incestare, 
dejile; infestare, attack; infirmare, ^veaken; inqvietare, disquiet; inte¬ 
grare, rene^v (integer); iterare, repeat (comp. iterum, adv.); lacSrare, 

(lacer); Isetari, rcjoice; rnake glad; lassare, ^ueary; 

laxare, loosen ; liberare, free (liber); maturare, ripen; medicari, 
(also -are) heal; mendicari, beg; mirari, <ivo 7 ider at; miserari, de~ 
plore (miser, <ivretched) ; mutilare, lop; mutuari, borrow; novare, 
renenv; nudare, yyiake bare; obliquare, iiirn aside; obscilrare, darken; 
opinari, to tbink (comp. nec opinus); orbare, bercan)e; pacificare, 
pacify; pandare, bend^ cur^ve; peregrinari, tra^vel; perpetuare (rare), 
perpetuate; piare, appease; pigrare (Liicr.), pigrari (Cic.), to be 
la-zy (piger); privare, deprinse (privus, shigle); probare, test^ sbo^do to 
be good; profanare, profane; prosperare, make prosperous; pr6pin- 
quare, approach; publicare, ynake public; quadruplari, be an informer 
(Iit. fourfold penalty); reciprocare, yymve to and fro; rusticari, 
linje in tbe coiintry; rutilare, make or be red; sacrare, consecrate 
(sacer); sanare, heal; saturare, glut (satur); sauciare, njuound; 
secimdare, ; serenare, ciear iip; asseverare, assert strongly ; 

perseverare,siccare, dry; sociare, ally; solidare, make solid; 
sollicitare, harass; spissare, make thick; superare, oi:ercome; sd- 
pinare, bend upwards; tardare, delay; tranqvillare, calm; trepi- 
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dare, hurry; truncare, lop; vacuare, empty; vagari, stroll abont; 
variare, di^versify; vastare, lay ^i.vajte; verecundari, fiel bashful; 
umectare, moisteu; and others. 

(4) From substantives with-u stems: 559 

aestuare, be hot^ surge; arcuare, bend like a bo^jj; fluctuare (also 
depon.), undulate^ (iva^^er; sinuare, cur've; tumultuare (also depon.), 
make a bustle. 

(5) From noiins with -i stems: 960 

antestari (for ante-testari), call ^^vitnesses prelhmnarily (testi-) 5 
calcare, trample (calx, heel) / cSlebrare, freqiient (cSieber); cSlSrare, 
basten (cSler); comparare, mateh (par: besides the componnd of 
parare); concordare, agree (concors); ditare, etirich (dis); dotare, 
doqver (dos); duplicare, double (duplex); exstirpare, root out (stirps); 
fraudare, cheat (fraus); frSqventare, resort to (freqvens); gravare, 
biirden (gravis); hSbetare, blunt (hebes); interpolare, up 

(interpdlis); levare, Ugbtefi (ISvis); mginorare, relaie (memor); 
mercari, traffc (merx); pacare, appease (pax); parentare, sacrifice 
in honour of a parent? (parens); piscari,(piscis); prascipitare, 
biirl dozvn (praeceps); prdpagare, propagate (propages); quiritare, 
cry in fear {declare oneself a ciiizen ? Quiris); repraesentare, exbibit^ 
pay at once (praesens); sedare, settle (sedes); simulare, pretend (si¬ 
milis); suffdcare, cboke^ bold under tbroat (fauces pl.); supplicare, 
supplicate (supplex); tenuare, make tbin (tenvis); testari, call «ze/V- 
nesses (testis); tristari (Sen.), be sad; contristare, sadden (tristis); 
turpare, be foul (turpis); viridare, make or be green (viridis) ; and 
some others. 

(6) From nouns with consonant stems: 9 ^^ 

agggrare, pile up (agger); arietare, bntt (aries); auctionari, bold 
an auctiori (auctio); auctorare, giiaranty^ bire out (auctor); aucu¬ 
pari, cbase after (auceps); augurari, augur (augur); auspicari, take 
orneus (auspex); caeflminare, point (cacumen); cognominare, sur- 
name (cognomen); colorare, colour (color); contionari, barangue 
(contio); criminari, bring a charge (crimen); cruc-i-are, torture 
(crux, a cross^ ; deebrare, decorate (dSeus); discriminare, distinguisb 
(discrimen); bqvitare, ride a borse (bqves); examinare, r^velgb (ex¬ 
amen, tougue of balatice') ; exheredare, disinberit (exheres); exulare, 
be an exile (exui); exilbbrare, o^verflo^zu (uber, abundani) ; fenerare 
(also dep.), lend moriey if^rixi&fititei-est)*, feruminare, (feru- 

men); frflticare (also dep.), spront (frutex); fulgurare, Ughten (ful¬ 
gur) ; fulminare, buri tbunderbolts (fulmen) ; fflnbrare, inter (fflnus); 
fflrari, tbie^e (fur); gSnbrare, beget (genus); germinare (Plin.), 
bud (germen); glomerare, gatber into a ball (glomus); glfltinare, 
glue (gluten); hiemare, spend 'winter (hiems); honorare, honour 
(hdnor); hospitari, be a giiest (hospes); imaginari, picture to oneself 
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(imago); interpretari, interpret (interpres); jildicare, judge (judex); 
jilrare, s-wear Iit. affinn right (jiis)j laborare, labour (labor); lapi¬ 
dare, sione (lapis); laudare, praise (laus); legare, apponit fonnally 
(lex); mancipare, sell (manceps); marginare, furnisb <ivith a rhn 
(margo); militare, sern}e as a soldier (miles); mdderare, regulate 
(as if from a stem m5dus-; comp. modes-tus); munSrare, reward 
(munus); murmurare, luurmur (murmur); nominare, name (no¬ 
men); ndtricare, suckle (nutrix); ddorare, gi^'e a sincU^ odorari, 
scent out (odor); ominari, fovbode (omen); dnSrare, biirden (6nus); 
dpSrari, fivork (opus); orare, speak (os, montis) ; ordinare, set in 
order (ordo); paupSrare, make poor (pauper); pignfirare, pledge 
(pignus); ponderare, cMeigh (pondus); precari, pray (prex); pulvS- 
rare, bestre^v <iuith dust (pulvis); recordari, call to mind (cor n.); 
refrigerare, make cool agam (frigus); remigare, row (remgx); ro¬ 
borare, strengthen (robur); rorare, drop^ bedeqxj (ros); ruminare 
(also dep.), che^v the ciid (raraen); salutare, greet (salds); sce¬ 
lerare, pollute (scelus); segregare, separate (segrex); seminare, 
S01.V (semen); sperare, hope (spes § 340 n.); stercorare, dung (ster¬ 
cus) ; temperare, proportion^ forbear (tempus); vadari, btnd o-ver by 
bail (vas); vaporare, steam (vapor); velitari, skirmish (veles); 
venerari, ^cvorship (regard as charming ? venus); verberare, beat 
(verbera pl.); verminare, to haue iivorms (vermina pl.); vigilare, 
q^uatch (vigil); ulcbrare, ulcer (ulcus); vulnerare, ^ound (vulnus). 


-ica albicare, be ^uohite (albere); candicare (Plin.), he ^.vhitish 962 

(candere); claudicare, be lame (claudere); fodicare, dig 
frequently (fddere); varicare, straddle; prsevaricari, act 
in collusion (varo-, crooked)] vellicare, pluck (vellSre). 
Comp. § 768. 

-t-iga castigare, chastise (casto-); fastigare, bring to a point; 9 ''n 
fatigare, tire (tnake to ya^vn^ fati-, § 803); vestigare, 
track. (With this suffix comp. vectigal.) 

-ta (-sa) As if from same stem as past participles: usually express- 964 
in^ repeated action^ or attempt. In a few cases the simple 
verb does not exist, or has a different form of past participle. 
(None are from participles in -ato: compare § 965.) 

adjutare, help (adjuvare); adventare, come continually (advSnire); 
segrotare, to be sick (comp. aegro-); affectare, aim at (aflficgre); 
amplexari, embrace (amplecti); aptare, fit (comp. api-sc-i); argu¬ 
tari, prate (argu6re); artare, compress (arcere) ; assentari, Jlatter 
(comp. assentire); cantare, sing (camSre); captare, catch at (capere); 
certare, strinse (cernSre); cessare, loiter (cedere); citare, rouse (ciere); 
coeptare, begin (coepere); commentari, debate (comminisci); conflic¬ 
tare,^/.?/ (confligere); consultare, deliberate (consulere); crepitare, 
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rattle (crgpare); cubitare, lie frequently (cubare); cursare, run about 
(currSre); datare, gi^ve repeatedly (dare) ; defensare, defend (defen¬ 
dere) ; delectare, deligbt (delicgre, prae-Cic.); dictare, my frequently 
(dicgre); dissertare, discuss (dissergre); domitare, tame (ddmare); 
dormitare, be sleepy (dormire); ddctare, lead about (ddcSre); exer¬ 
citare, exerdse (exercere); fugitare, habitually (fuggre); gestare, 
rtvear (gerere); grassari, attack (comp. gradi); gustare, taste (comp. 
yeufti/); babitare, dwell /«(babere); bortari, (cf. p. 237); 

itare, go frequently (ire); jactare, toss^ boast (jacgre); labefactare, 
o-verthro-^v: lactare, (lacere, only in compounds); lapsare, 

stumble (labi); latitare, Ue hid (latere); mactare, slaughter (comp. 
mactus, as if from magere); mantare (Plaut.), Vmger (manere); 
mgritare, use to earn (merere); mersare (mertare, old, according to 
Quint.), dip (merggre); motare, monse about (movere); mussare, 
mutter (comp. mdttire, mdtare, change (comp. movere); 

natare, srjjhn (nare, § 644); nictare, (comp. conivere); nixari, 
strroe (niti); notare, note (noscgre; comp. cognitus); nutare, nod 
(nuere, only in compounds); occultare, conccal (occulgre); offensare, 
strike often] ostentare, shoreo off (ostendere); pavitare, shake ra;tth 
fear (pavere); pensare, r^,veigh (pendgre); placitare (Plaut. once), 
use io please (placere); pollicitari, -make o--vertures (polliceri); por¬ 
tare, carry (comp. 7rop-€V€Lv) ; potare, didnk (potus); prensare, grasp 
(prendere); pressare, press (premgre); pulsare (pultare, old, ac¬ 
cording to Quintii.), (pellere) ; putare, prune^settle^ think (putus); 
qvassare, shake (qvatere); raptare, snatch (rapgre); reptare, creep 
often (repere); responsare, ans^ecer (respondere); restitare, stay be- 
hlnd (restare); ructare, belch (as if from a verb ruggre; comp. ruc¬ 
tus); saltare, dance (salire); sciLari, inquire (scire); sectari, 

(seqvi, secutum); spectare, look (specgre); strepitare, rustle (strg- 
pere); temptare, attempt; frlghtcn (terrere); tortare, tor¬ 

ture (torqvere); tractare, handle (trabere); tutari, protcct (tueri); 
versare, turn about (vertere); vexare, harass (vebere, vectum); 
volbtare, roll (volvere); vomitare, ^ooniit often (vomgre). 

-ita Usually suffixed to the last consonant of the present stem 9^5 

of another verb; sometimes the i may be part of the 
stem, not of the suffix. 

agitare, shake (aggre); bubulcitari (Pl. Most. 53), be an ox-driver 
(as if from bubulcare); cenitare, dine often (cenare); clamitare, 
shout repeatedly (clamare); cogitare, think (coggre); debilitare, nueaken 
(debili-, adj.); dubitare, (dubio-); febr-ic-itare, be illofafe^ver 
(febri- comp. febricdlosus, § 814); flagitare, demand; fluitare, 
(flu-ere); bietare (prae-Cic.), frequently (biajre); imitari, imi¬ 
tate ; imperitare, command (imperare); minitari, threaten repeatedly 
(minari); mobilitare, make mon.^eable (mobili-); nggitare, deny repeat¬ 
edly (negare); nobilitare, makefamous (nobili-); nominitare (Lucr.), 
nayrie (nominare); noscitare, recogni^ze (noscgre); palpitare, throb 
(palpare); paritare (Plaut.), m^e preparations (parare); pericli- 
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tari, put to the test (periculo-); qvaeritare, seek earnestly (qusergre) ; 
qvgritari, complahi (qv6ri); rogitare, ask eagerly (rdgare); scisci¬ 
tari, inquire (sciscfire); tuditans (part.), beathig about (tundgre); 
venditare, offer for sale (vendgre); vdcitare, call often (vdcare); 
vdlitare,^/ 7 Z^o 7 //'(v 61 are). Comp. also crepitare, cubitare, domi¬ 
tare, exercitare, latitare, meritare, pavitare, placitare, pollicitari, 
strepitare, territare, vomitare, in § 964. 

-tita(-sita) i.e. -ita suflixed to same stem as past participles or 966 
ordinary frequentativos. 

actitare, act often (agdre); cantitare, sing often (can¬ 
tare) ; cursitare, run about (cursare); defensitare, frequently to de- 
fetid (defendgre); dictitare, say repeatedly (dictare); ductitare, lead 
(ductare); emptitare (post-Aug.), buy up (6m6re); factitare, do 
frequently (fac6re); gestitare, be ^vont to carry (ggstare); heesitare, 
hesitate (haerere); lectitare, readfrequently ( 16 g 6 re); mansitare, stay 
(manere); missitare, send repeatedly (mittere); mussitare, grumble 
(mussare); pay habituafly, Cic,,^ ponder,, Liv., Suet, (pen¬ 

dere); pransitare, lunch (prandere); responsitare, gi^ve frequent 
opinions (respondere); scriptitare, ^vrite often (scribgre); unctitare, 
anoint often (ungvfire); ventitare, co 7 ne repeatedly (vfinire); victi¬ 
tare, li<ve (vlvfire); visitare, nsisit (videre, vis6re). So dsitatus 
(not used in finite verb, except by Geli.), customary (iiti). 

-cina comp. § 936. Chiefly from stem in -6n, with n omitted. 967 
halucinari, dream; latrocinari, practise brigandage (la- 
tron-); lenocinari, be a pander (lenon-); patrocinari, be a patron 
(patrono-); ratiocinari, calculate (ration-); sermdeinari, cotrverse 
(sermon-); vaticinari,(vati-). 

Compare the nouns with suffix -olo, 5 cc. (§§ 856—867) 968 
and the verbs in §§ 955—958. 

ej-ulare, ^ail^ cry (eja); gesti-cillari, gesticulate (gestu-); 
grat-dlari, congratulate (grato-, pleasmg')\ opi-tulari, assist (dpi-, 
ttil-; coinp. tuli, /latum); pos-tulare, demand (comp. poscere); sor¬ 
bilare, sip (comp. sorbere); strang-ulare, strangle (comp. string-6re, 
o-rpayyeti/); Vapulare, be beaten; vidlare, use force /0 (vi-) ; vitulare, 
sacrifice, keep holiday; ululare, ho^l (probably a reduplicated ho^vl)\ 
ustulare, singe (usto-). 

-illa cav-illari, jest, banter (cavilla-); conscrib-illare (Cat.), 969 
scribble on (scrib-6re); focillare (or focUare), cherish 
(fdeo-?); furc-illare(?),/wj? (furca-, furcilla-); obstrigillare, 
(obstri«g-ere); scint-mare,jr/^r/^/^ (scintilla-) ; sag-illare, beat black 
and blue; tit-illare, tickle; vac-iUare (vaccillare, Lucr. once), 
fwaddle, hesitate (vacca-, a cow). 


- 61 a) 
-uia> 
-ila ) 
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-tra calci-trare, kick (calci-); castrare, gold (comp. Kaaruyp 
and Plin. 8. § 109); frustrari, cbeat (frustra, fraudi-); 
latrare, barb (comp. Xa/c-ft^?); patrare, perfonn (patr-); p6ng- 
trare, penetrate (p6nus, itore'), 

Fornied from, or parallel to, other verbs; most are compounds: 970 

anticipare, anticipate (ante, capg-re); ap- (com-) -pellare, ad^ 
dress (pellere); aspernari, scorn^ spitrn (ab, sperngre); conspicari, 
descry (conspicSre); consternare, dismay (consterngre); dicare, dedi-- 
cate (dicSre); educare, bring np^ train (eddcSre); indagare, track out 
(indo agere ? indago a-); instigare, goad on (in, stingvgre); labare, 
slip (labi); lavare, ^vasb (lav6re); liqvare, melt (liqvere or liqvi, 
be Jiuid or ciear) ; mandare, commit, entrust (manu-, dare); mulcare, 
beat (mulcere, strokc)'^ nuncupare (nomine capSre? cf. § 997); oc¬ 
cupare, seiz.e (ob, cap§re); pipare (cf. pipire), cbirp; placare, pacify 
(placere, be plea 5 ing)\ r6cup6rare, reco^ver (re, capgre); sedare, 
settle (sgdere, sit) ; suspicari, siispect (suspicgre). 

Miscellaneous: chiefly of obscure origin; many have derivative 97* 
suffixcs similar to noun-stcms: 

adUlarl, fawn on (ad-ululare ?); sestimare, esteem; altercari, 
nvrangle- amare, lo've; ampliare, enlarge (comp. amplo-); arare, 
plough; auscultare, listen (comp. auris, ear)\ autumare, affirm; 
balare, bleat; baubari, howl; beare, bless; blaterare, bluster (comp. 
balatro, a jester) ; boare, cry aloud (comp. fioav ); cacare (cf. 
KQKKav)] calare, summon (comp./caXriy); caligare, be in darkness; 
celare, conceal (comp. clam) ; clamare, sbont; clinare, bend; coaxare 
(Suet.), croak (/coaj); conari, endea^vour; considerare, consider; con¬ 
taminare, stain (comp. contag-ion-); crgmare, burn; creare, niake 
to gro^u (cf. cre-sc-gre); desiderare, de sire; dissipare, dissipate'^ 
dolare, be^v; flagrare, bla%e (comp, flare, c^Xfyety); formidare, 
dread; fragrare, emit a smell; friare, rnb (comp. fricare); balare, 
breathe; beluari, gormandi^e (comp. beluon-); biare, gcipe (cf, bi- 
sc-ere); incSbare, commence; inqvinare, de^le (comp. caeno-, niitd); 
instaurare, rene^ (comp. instar); invitare, cbeer^ in'vite (Iit. 
put life in^ vita, Nettleship); irritare, irritate'^ jentare, break- 
fast; juvare, assist; libare, pour out^ take (comp. libum, a 
cake ); ligare, bind; litare, make a fa^vourable sacrifice; luctari, 
struggle; lucubrare, ^ork by lamplight; luxare, dis locate (comp. 
Xofoy, slanting)'^ manare, meditari, meditate; meare, go to 

and fro; migrare, depart; milginari, dally; narrare, relate (^^aro-?); 
negare, deny (nec); purcbase pro^visions ( 6 \I/cop€iu) ; optare, 

cboose; optflrare, stop up; omaxe, equip; oscitare, gape; palari, 
^vandcr; parare, prepare; peccare, sin; com-, ex-, sup-pUare, pliin- 
der; oppilare, obstruet; plorare, cry out; praestolari, •wait for; pro¬ 
mulgare, announce^ publish; propinare, drink bealtks { 7 rpo 7 riv€Lv)] 
rigare, rjoater; rogare, ask; runcare, boe; screare (Plaut.), bawk^ 
hem; s 51 ari, console; spirare, breatbe (spira-, ^vreatbV)'^ stipare, 
crowd; sfidare, snxeeat; suffragari, use a potsherdi (suffragium); 
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tajcare, estimate; t6m6rare, dejite (comp. t6m6re); titubare, totter; 
tdlfirare, endure (tilli, tollere); trucidare, butcher; vS,care, be empty; 
venari, hiint; vibrare, shake; vitupfirare, blamej vitare, a^void; 
v 61 are,y^; vbrare, dc^vour; tlrinari, di^ve, 

ii. Verbs with -u stems; 972 

acu6re, skarpen (acus, needle)\ nigtufire, (m6tus); minugre, 
lessen (minus, less) ; statugre, det er mine (status, posltloti), The 
verbs exuSre, put ojf; imbugre, dtp in; induSre, pnt on, are apparently 
derived directiy from the prepositions ex, in (acquiring a parasitical 
b from its following u), and indo, the old fonn of in. Other verbs 
with -u stems of obscure origin are named in § 684. 

iii. Verbs with -e stems: 973 

Three only (uncompounded) have more than one syllable before 

the -e; misgreri, ha^ve pity; dportere, beho^ve; psenitere, repent. 

(1) From adjectives with -0 stems: 

aegrere, be sick; albere, be ^tvhite; calvere, be bald; canere, be 
hoary; clarere, be bright; claudere, be lame; denseri, be thick^ 
thicken; flaccere, bejlabby; flavere, beyellow; pigrere, be la‘zy; sal¬ 
vere, be safe (? see in Book 11 . Chap. xxx.). 

(2) From substantives with -0 stems: 

callere, to hcuve a thick jXv;/, be experlenced (callum); mucere, 
be mouldy (mfleus). 

(3) From nouns with -i stems: 

frondere, have boughs (frons); lactere, have milk (lac); sordere, 
be dirty (sordes pl.); tabere, vjaste anvay (tabes, also tabum). 

(4) From nouns with consonant stems: 

florere, be inJiovjer (flos); lilcere, be Ught (lux); s6nere, be old 
(sen-ex). 

For other verbs with -e stems see Book II. Chap. xxili, and 
xxx. oNlany appear to be formed directiy from roots. 

iv. Verbs with -i stems: 974 

(1) From substantives with stems in -a or -0: 

bullire (also bullare), bubble (bulla); condire, pickle^ preserve 
(condus, storekeeper)\ mentiri, teli lies (ynake for oneself devicesl 
comp. com-ment\im; also mens); metiri, measure (meta, goal)\ 
piinire, punish (poena); servire, be a slave, serve (servus). 

(2) From adjectives with -0 stems: 

blandiri, coax; ineptire, be foolish; insanire, be insane; largiri, 
give bountifully; lascivire, be playfui; lippire, have sore eyes; praesa¬ 
gire, foretell; saevire, be savage; siiperbire, be haughty. 
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(3) From nouns with -u stems, the u being absorbed: 

gestire, exuit (gestus, a gesture) \ singultire, hiccup^ sob. 

(4) From nouns with -i stems: 

audire, hear (auris, ear; for the interchange of r and d cf. 

§ 160. 10): dementire, be out of ones miud (mens); dentire, cut 
teeth (dens); effutire, pour out (fdtis, ^vater-uessel^ according to 
Varr.); erudire, instruet (rudis, a foil\ or rudis, rough)\ febrire, 
haT>e a fever (febris); finire, put an end to (finis); grandire, make 
great (grandis); bostire, hiti (hostis?); inanire, empty (inanis); 
insignire, mark (insignis); irretire, ensjiare (rete); lenire, soften 
(lenis); moliri, exert oneself (moles); mollire, soften (mollis); mfi¬ 
nire, fortify (mcenia, ph); partire (usually partiri), part^ share 
(pars); potire, p6tiri, be master of (potis); ravire, make oneself 
hoarse (ravis); sitire, tbirst (sitis); sortiri, cast lots (sors); stabi¬ 
lire, establisb (stabilis); tussire, cougb (tussis); vestire, clothe 
(vestis). 

(5) From nouns with consonant stems: 

custodire, keep (custos); exp6dire, fy'ee one^s foot (p6s); fulgurire 
(also fulgurare), ligbten (fulgur). 

(6) O f obscure origin: 

amicire, clotbe; apgrire, open (see p€rio, Book II. Chap. xxx.); 
dormire, sleep; farcire, stuff (comp. (^pay-, (fypacrcreij/)'^ fastidire, 
loathe; fdrire, strike; fulcire, prop up; gldtire, (from the 

soimd); haurire, dra^^v; impetrire (comp. impetrare), obtain^ esp. 
favourable omens; ire, go; nutrire, tiourish; ordiri, commence (comp. 
ord- 6 n-); oriri, arise (comp. op-wfxi) ; pavire, strike (comp. naUiv) ; 
polire,/0//J/.7; redimire, bind; salire, leap (comp. aX-Xeo-^ai); san¬ 
cire, sanction; sarire, boe; sentire, feel; sepfelire, bitry; sopire, put 
to sleep (comp. somnus); sufidre, fumigate (cf. § 99); v€nire, comej 
vincire, bind, 

(7) Verbs expressive of soiinds^\ 

barrire (Fest.), roar of elephant (barrus, elepbant)* blatire, 
babble; crocire, croak (comp. Kpdy^eiv)'» fritinnire (Van\), t^evitter; 
gannire, yelp- garrire, cbatter; gingrire (Fest.), scream like geese; 
gldcire, cluck; grunnire, grunt; hinnire, yteigb; hirrire (Fest.), 
snarl; mdgire, /ow (comp. pvKao-&ai)\ muttire, mutter; pipire(GoI., 
also pipare, Varr., pipiare or pipulare, Catuli.), pip^ cbirp; rugire 
(Spart.), roar; tinnire, vagire, avaHi^ 

-dti balbiltire, stammer (balbo-); csecutire, be blind (caeco-); 975 

frigutire (fringuttire), t^ivitter^ st ut ter, 

' Many others, with varioiis stems, wiil be found in extracts from 
later writers in Reifferscheid’s Suctouius^ pp. 2.47—254, 30S—312. 
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-uri Usually expressing desire; formed as if from the supine: 97^ 

cenaturire (Mart.), be eagerfor dinner (cenare); emptii- 
rire (Varr.), ^vish to pitrchase (§m6re); esurire, be hitngry (gdere); 
habiturire (?) desire to ha^ve (habere); mictfirire (minggre); mdritu- 
rire (qiioted from Gic.), to die (mori); nupturire (Mart.), 

desire to marry (nUb^re); parthrire, be in labour (p 3 ,r 6 re); petiturire 
(Cic.), nvish to be a candidate (p6t6re): proscripturire (Gic. Att. 

9. IO. § 6), be eager for a proscription (proscribere) ; Sullaturire 
(Gic. Att. 9. IO. § (i)., picjy the part of Sulla. 

-ilri ligurrire, Uck; prurire, itch; scalpilrire (Plaut. Aul. 464. 97t 
W agn.), scratch (scalp-Sre); scatiirire, or scaturrire, 
bubble., gushforth (scatere). 


V. -sc Inchoative verbs. The following are foiTned directiy 97S 
Irom noun stems. (For other verbs with inchoative 
suffix see §§ 634—638, 676—680.) 

arb6r-esc-6re (Plin.), gro^.v into a tree (arbOs-); dite-sc-ere 
(Lucr., Hor.), rlch (diti-); dulce-sc-ere (Gic., Plin.), 

s^veet (dulci-); fermente-sc-ere, ferment (fermento-; cf. fermen¬ 
tare); flammescere {V.wcw')^ fame (flamma-); gemma-sc-6re, bttd; 
gemm-esc-ere (? Plin.), become a je^vel (gemma-); grande-sc-6re 
(Lucr.), gro^v big (grandi-); grave-sc-6re, gro^u heany (gravi-); 
herbe-sc-6re (Gic., in part. pres. oxily), groq.v grassy (herba-); igng- 
sc-6re, burjt into fame., kindle (igni-); integrasc6re (Ter.), break out 
anew (integro-; comp. integrare, renerjJ ); juv6n-esc-6re, grc^iv 
young (juv6n-); lapid-esc-gre (Plin.), turn to stoiie (lapid-); lasse- 
sc-6re (Plin.), become weary (lasso-); mite-sc-6re, gronv mi Id., mello^dj 
(miti-); molle-sc-6re, gro^uf soft (molli-); obbiiite-sc-ere, gro^oj 
brutish (brflto-); pingve-sc-6re, gron.v fat (pingvi-); plflme-sc-ere 
(Plin.), become fedged (plflma-; comp. plflmatus); puera-sc-6re 
(Suet., repuerascere, Cic.), become a boy (puero-, as if from a verb 
puerare); radic-esc-6re (Sen.), roo/j (radie-); rare-sc-ere, 

gro^ thin (raro-); repulle-sc-ere (Gol.), sproutforth (pullo-); ror- 
esc-ere (Ov.), dhsol-ve fivith dew (ros-); rflfe-sc-ere (Plin.), become 
red (rflfo-); silve-sc-6re, become <ivoody (silva-); spisse-sc-ere, become 
thick (spisso-); st6rile-sc-ere (Plin.), becoyne barren (sterili-); 
tenere-sc-ere (Geis., Plin,; tenerascere, Lucr.), gro^v tender (tenero-); 
viv-esc-ere (Lucr.), gron.v U'vely (vivo-); uve-sc-ere, gro^a; moist 
(comp. -avidus). 

-ss (-ssi) e.g. arcesso, &c. See § 625. 
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CHAPTER XL 
COMPOSITION. 

New words may be fonned not merely by the addition of 979 
a derivative siiffix, but by the junctiori of two or more separately 
intelligible words into one. This is called compositiori. 'Phe dis- 
tinctivefeaturesoftwo words being compoiinded are the lossof their 
separate accents, and the possession of but one set of inflexions. 

Any two words in syntactical connexion may, if the meaning 
be suitable, be the base of a new compound word. So long as the 
two words each retain their own proper inflexion or use, however 
frequently they may be iised together, they are not a proper com¬ 
pound; e.g. rem gerere, res gestse, &:c. 

Such habitual combinations are called spurious compounds^ and 
are often marked by the fixing of a particular order for the words, 
tliough such order is not absolutely prescribed by general princi¬ 
pies; e.g. pater familias, jus jurandum, respublica, accepti latio, 

(cf. § 1042). 

Gompounds are distinguishable from a mere jiixtaposition of 980 
the simple words of which they are or might appear to be com- 
l)osed, 

elther {a) by the two words not being iised together as simple 
words, e.g. ediirus, subsimilis, cisrhenanus, proavus, qvinqvevir; 

or (Z>) by one or both not being used at all independently, 
e.g. dissimilis, vesanus; 

or (r) by one or both losing their proper inflexions or termi- 
nations, e. g. arcitenens, malevolus, tridens, caprificus; 

or (d) by a vowel being changed or omitted owing to the two 
words being brought under one accent, e.g. Diespiter, duodecim; 

or (e) by the meaning of the compound being different or more 
than the meaning of the two words, e g. supercilium, tbe ejebro<zv; 
but super cilium, abo^ve the eyelid; conclave, a chamber. 

The precise form which the compound word assumes is not 9S1 
detenuined by the previous connexion, but mainly by the class 
(verb, adjective, substantive, &c,) to which it is to belong; and, 
subordinately to that, by the same causes (known or unknown) 
which occasien the selection of particular suffixes of declension or 
derivation. To us the particular form thus appears to be frequently 
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a matter of caprice. There is, howcvcr, a tendency for the com- 
pound Word to take a similar form to the second of the component 
words. 

The combination is ahvays a combination of stems or roots 
(sometimes clipt); and the resulting compound, even where it exhi- 
bits similar inllexional or derivative suffixes to those of one of the 
simple words, may most truly be supposed not to have retained 
such sufiixes but to have reproduced them; e.g. palmi-pes is a com¬ 
pound from the stems palma-, ped-, and has received the simple 
infiexions (i.e, nominative suffix) of the second class of nouns, just 
as the stem ped- itself has. 

But a verb or adjective, compounded with a preposition used ab- 
solutely (§ 984), retains the form of the simple stem: a verb com¬ 
pounded of two words in proper syntactical relation with each other 
takes an a stem. 

So far as the inllexional or derivative suffix is concerned, com¬ 
pound words have been already included in the lists in this and the 
previous book. Here they will be classified and enumerated (or 
selections made) according to the variety of the elements of which 
they are composed, and the nature of the connexion. 


i. Spurious Compouxds. The following are the combina- q 5 
tions which, ffom the fixity of their use, appear most nearly to ' 
approach proper compoimds. 

I. Verbs: {a) animum advertere (or animadvertere), to take 
notice; fidei committere, to eutnist; fideicommissa, trusts; fidejubere, 
to bid a persou do a thuig on your guararity; fidejussor, a {person 
as) security; pessum dare, to seud to the bottom (comp. pessum ire, 
abire, premere); venum ire, to be sold^ venum dare, to sell (but 
venire, vendere as compounds proper); usucapere, acquire by use. 

ilicet, offl at once (ire licet); scilicet, let me teliyou (scire licet); 
videlicet, may see = that is to say (videre licet), where the re has 
dropt off by its similarity to li, § 28. 

{b) The dissyllabic prepositions appear often to form with 
verbs only improper compounds; e.g. circum dare, to thro^v aroimd^ 
appears to be in meaning a proper compound in urbem circum-dare 
muro; an improper one in urbi circum dare murum. 

Similarly retroagere, retrogradi, <Scc.; bgnefaegre, malgdic§re, 
satisfacSre, palamfacere, palamfierl. 

Compare also inque pediri, jacere indu, inque gravescunt 
(Lucr.), and the use of per, § 986, p. 384. 
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2. Nouns: 9S3 

(rt) Donbled adjective: 

altgruter, one of quisquis, nvhosoe'ver qudtusquisque, 

ho^zu maiiy. 

(Comp. the adverbs: quamquam, utut, althoiigh, to^ve^ver,') 

tertius decimus, quartus decimus, and other compoiind numerals. 

So lex quina vicenaria, la<iv relatlng to age of t^wenty-f^ve, 

{b) Adjective -I- substantive: jusjurandum, «« oath (Iit. a s^zueat- 
Ing one's nght)\ res gestse, explolts; res publica, the coynmon <zveal; 
ros marinus (ros maris Ov.) raemary (sea-dez.v'). 

(r) Genitive + substantive: accepti (expensi) latio, entering in 
book as recei‘i'ed (expended')\ agricultura, fannmg; aquseductuS, a 
civaler-ccurse'^ argentifodinse, sih^er mines; ludiraagister, a scbool^ 
ynasier; paterfamilias, materfamilias, filiusfamilias, a fatber^ 

&c. of a bousebold\ plebiscitum, a corymions' resolution; senatuscon¬ 
sultum, a senate^s decree. So jurisconsultus, one skilled in the lazv. 

(d) Genitive + adjective: e.g. verisimilis, likely (Jike the trutlS). 

if) Oblique case and participle; e.g. dicto audiens, obedient, 

if') Two parallel substantivos: e.g. ususfructus, tbe use and 
eyijoyyyient. So perliaps pactum conventum, a bargain and coz^enayit 
(or a co^venanted baigain}). 

(g) Adverb 4 -participle: e.g.graveblens, strong-smelling; SYseve- 
olens, szveet-syyielliyig. 

Similarly pseninsula, an ahnost-island (comp. duos prope Hanni- 
bales in Italia esse. L. 27. 44). 

3. Adverbs: e.g. ssepenumero. often in nuyyiber; tantummodo, 
oniy (Iit. so ynuch in }neasure)\ bactfinus (§ 509), far; quam¬ 
libet, quamvis, &c. 

itaqve, iherefore; etSnim, in fact^ Scc. have each but one accent 
(cf. §§ 297, 298): magnopere, prorsus (§ 512), utteidy, &c. 

have been contracted: siqvidem, nisi, qvasi (§ 524), <S:c. have had 
the first vowel modified. So nudius tertius (quartus, Scc.), tbe day 
(tzuo days) before yesterday^ is a contracted sentence (nunc dies ter¬ 
tius est). Multimodis, mirimodis — multismodis, &c. Lucr. has also 
omnimodis. (Cf. Cic. Or. 45.) 

ii. CoMPOUNDS of prepositions used absolutely, or 984 
of inseparable particles. 

Such compounds are some verbs and some nouns. 

I. Verbs: 

(a) Common with prepositions; e.g. dissolvere, advenire, S:c. 
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{b) With inseparable particles: amb, dis, por, red (re), sed (se). 
c,g, ambire, dissolvere, porrigere, resolvSre, sevocare, &c. 

[As the differences tiirn chiefly on the import of Ihe prepositlons 
and particles, instances are reserved for the Appendix to Syntax.] 

(c) Rarely with negatives; viz. in, ne; ignoscere, 7 iot recognize^ 
pardon; nequire, be tmable; nescire, be ignorant; nolle, be tm^viUing. 
With gerundive: in-, ne-fandus, unspeakable. f"or participles see 
§986 


2. Noiins: containing either a verbal or nominal stem, 

(a) Containing a verbal stem, but not being ordinary derivalives 
from compound verbs; 

advSna, a stranger (advenire); acclinis, leaning agaimt (comp. 
k \ lv € li >); accSla, neighbour (colSre), 
ambages, roundabout wajj (ag-6re). 
anteambulo (post-Aug.), a forernnner (ambulare), 
convgnse (pl.), assemhled strollers (convenire); conviva, a guest 
(con, vivere). 

in not: fasting (ed-gre); innubus, unmarried (nub-, 

nubgre); inscius, insciens, ignorant (scire). 

at: invidus, en^vioiis (vid-ere). 

indo /;/, on: incus, an an%>il (cudere); indiggna, a nati<ve (g6n-, 
^nere); indoles, gro^tb^ teinper ( 61 e-scere); industria, 
indmtry (strugre). 

inter betnveen: internuntius, a go-bebzveen (novo-, vgnire); in¬ 
terpolis, smoothed oiit^ furbisbed iip (polire); intertrimen¬ 
tum, ^vaste in making (tgrgre); perhaps also interpres, a 
broker^ interpreter. 

nec*(ne) not: necopinus, unexpected (opinari); nefastus,?; 

nefrens, not biting (frendere); nescius, ignorant (scire), 
obex, a bolt (jacg-re). 

perfica (Lucr.), apnhher (facere); perfuga, a deserter (fugg-re). 
pr:ec6qvus, praecox, early., ripe., precocious (coqvgre); praefica, 
a ^voman mourner (praefacere, perform in froni ?); praescius, fore- 
kno^joing\ pr^sul, cf. § 874, 

pr6fugus,^7«» (profuggre); pronuba (yeller beforebandl)^ brides- 
maid (nilfcgre); foreseeing (vid-ere). 

rgdivivus (? see § 76;,); refluus, back (flugre); rgfuga 
(Dig.), a runa^ay (rgfugg-re). 

suboles (soboles), gro^vtb., stock ( 61 e-sc-gre). 
transfuga, a deserter (fugg-re). 
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Containing a nominal stem: 

abavus, a (distant^ i.G,') great graridfather; abngpos, &:c. 
adnepos, a great-great-greai grandson] so also at-avus(?) ; 
aduncus, bejit for>wards (unco-). 

on botb sides; anceps, double-headed, doubtfnl (caput-), 

togetber; with adjective stcms, also compleicly: 

(i) From adjectives: cognatus, iinited by birtb; com¬ 
par, q.vell matebed; compascuus, ybr common pasturage; complures 
(pl.), denseral togetber; concavus,/W/o-it?; condensus, 'very dense; con¬ 
dignus, quite <^vortby. 

(2) From substanti ves: (a) adjectives: cognominis, of Hke 
name; commanipularis, in tbe sanie conipany (manipulo-); com¬ 
munis, haT'i)ig common fiinctions^ common; compos, ha^inng complete 
mastery (poti-); concolor, of tbe same colour; concors, of tbe sanie 
mind (cord-) ; confinis, hansing common borders; confragosus, broken; 
consangvineus, of tbe same blood (sangvgn-); consOnus, sounding in 
unison; consors, ba-ving a common lot (sorti-); conterminus, hainng 
common bounds; copis, ba^ving complete resources; copia, plenty (opi-). 

(Z?) Substantives: coheres, a fellow heir (hered-); collega, a 
fello^.v by law; collegium, a body formed under same lanxs; compes, 
a sbackle for tbe feet (p6d-); compluvium, a cistern to collect ^ain- 
fivater (pluvia-); condiscipulus, a seboolmate; congerro, a companion 
in tricks (gerra-); conjux, one united in niarriage (yoke fello^v^ 
jhgo-); conservus, a fello^v sla^ve; consobrinus, related tbrougb sisters 
(soror-); consdeer, a joint fatber in la^v; consponsor, a joint surcty; 
contubernalis, a companion^ contubernium, cempanionsbip in a shop 
or but (taberna); convallis, a close nsalley; chria, cf. § 94. 2. 

So the adverbs: comminus, Iit. hands togetber^ at close quartfrs; 
eminus, hands ojf^ i. e. at a distance. 
de As negative; debilis, ^veak (habilis); 

down^ e.g. declivis, sloping downi.vards^ but cf. § 990 

(clivo-); delumbis, stooping in the loins ? n.veak (lumbo-) ; 

deparcus (Nero ap. Suet.), excessinsely stingy; 

off^ e.g. deunx, an ounce ojf an as, i.e. ele^^en-t^zvelftbs 

(uncia-). 

dis in t^<uo^ dhnded, or as negative: (<7) from adjectives: 

difficilis, difficult; dimidius, balf (m6dio-); dispar, ///- 
matebed; dissimilis, tinlike. 

(Z») From substantives: dlscolor, of nsarious colours 
(color-); discors, discordant (cordi-); dissonus, out of 
Ume (s6no-). 



ab 

ad 


amb 

cem 
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e {ci) With adjectives, exceedingly: ediirus, n)ery kard; 

efferus, •very fivild' elixus, sodden (laxo-). 

{h) With substantivcs, ojf; hence = «iu/Mo«^; effrenare, to im- 
bridle; effrenus, iwbridled (freno-); egeli-dus, <^vith the cbill off 
(gelu-, not compoiind of gelidus); elingvis, tongueless (lingva-); 
exanimis, Ufeless (anima-); excors, senseless (cordi-); exheres, dis- 
inherited (hered-); exlex, la^jcless (leg-); exsangvis, bloodless (san- 
gv6n-); exsomnis, sieepless (somno-); exsors, ^vithout lot (sorti-); 
exspes, bopeless (spe-); exsucus (Quiiit.), yWrr/c-jj (sileo-). Com¬ 
pare its use with verbs in App. to Syntax. 

in un- = not: adjectives (and thence derived substantivcs): 

{d) from existing adjectives and participles: ignavus, hiac- 
tive; ignarus, ignorant; ignobilis, imreno^vned; illgpidus, disagree- 
abfe; illiberalis, tingentlonanly; illicitus, unla^vful; illitSratus, illite- 
rate; illotus, un^vasbed; immansvetus, nntanied; immatilrus, unripe; 
immedicabilis, hicurable; immemor, unmindful; immeinSrabilis, 
indescribable; immemdratus, unmentioned; Immensus, measureless; im¬ 
merens, undeseranng; immeritus, undeser‘ved; immisericors, pitiless; 
imperitus, imskilled^ imperitia, unskilftdness; impius, hnpious; impos, 
po^verless (p6ti-); inauditus, nnbeard; inesBduus, unent; incognitus, 
unkfto^vn; incolumis, unbtirt (comp. -celiere, strike)\ incredibilis, 
incredible; indecorus, unbecoming (decor-); indefessus, un^earied; 
indignus, larzvortby; ineptus, (ivitbout tact; infandus, (cf. 984 c'); 
inhabilis, immanageable; inhospitalis, inbospitable; inimicus, nn- 
friendly; iniqvus, imlevel^ unfair (seqvo-); insulsus, insipid (salso-); 
intempesti\ms, unseasonable; intestatus, thai has made no qvill; in¬ 
verecundus, unblusbing; irritus, in 'vain (rato-); and maiiy others. 

(b) From substantivcs: ignominia, disgrace (^nomen-); im¬ 
bellis, un^iVarlike (bello-); imberbis, beardless (barba-); immunis, 
^jsitbout cbarge (mun-us-); featberless (pluma-); inanimis, 

Ufeless (anima-); incilria, ^atit of care (cura-); indemnis (post- 
Aug.), r^vitbout loss (damno-); inermis, unarmed (armo-); iners, 
unskilled^ sluggisb (arti-); infamis, of ill~report (fama-) ; informis, 
forrnless (forma-); infrenis, bridleless (freno-); ingens, not of tbe 
class ? bnge (genti-); inglorius, <witbout glory (gloria-); inhospitus, 
inbospitable (hospet-); injuria, wrongful conduct, injurius (rare), 
(ivrongful (jds-); innumerus, nmnberless (numero-); inops, belpless 
(dpi-); insomnis, sieepless (somno-); invius, roadJess (via-); and 
others. 

in on: insignis, ^.vitb a stamp on, distinguisbed (sign-). 

ne not: nefas, q.vickedness (fas); negotium, biisiness (otium); 

nemo, none (homdn-); nullus, tiot any (ullo-), 
ob 0‘ver: obliqvus, aslant (bent oiser^ cf. § 772); obsedrus, 

sbadozved 0‘ver (comp. (jKo-Tost (tklo) ; obstipus, betit ouer; 
obuncus, cur*ved 0‘ver; occipitium (occiput, Pers.), tbe top 
or back bead. Perhaps obscenus, inauspieious^ fo^li ob¬ 
longus, longisb^ bclong to this class. 
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per ihoroughly: with all kinds of adjectives; perabsurdus, 

peraccommodatus (per fore accommodatum tibi, G. Fam, 
3 * 5 ‘ 3)1 Peracer, peracerbus, peracutus, peradulescens, peramplus, 
perangustus, perbdnus, percontdmax (Ter.), per 616 gans, perexig¬ 
uus, perfacetus, perfacilis, pergratus, pergravis, perbbnorificus, 
perbdmanus, peridoneus, perinsignis, perjilcundus, permagnus, per¬ 
mirus (per mihi mirum visum est, Cic.); permodestus, permultus, 
peropportunus, perparvus, perpropinquus, perpulcer (Ter.), perra¬ 
rus, perstudiosus, persubtilis, pertinax (tSnax), perurbanus, pervS- 
tus, and many others. Similarly peropus (Ter.), ^ery riecessary, 

through: pervius, a ^>.uay tbrough. 

prse (i) voy: from adjectives, but few iised before Augustan 

age: praealtus, praecalidus (Tac.), praeclarus, praedensus 
(Plin.), praedives, praedulcis, praedilrus, praefgrox, praefervidus, 
praefidens (Cic.), praegelidus, praegrandis, praegravis, praelongus, 
praeproperus (Cic.), otw basty; praerapidus (Sen., Sil.), praetenvis, 
praetrepidus, in a great^urry; praevalidus, and others. 

(2) before: (a) from adjectives: praecanus (Hor.), prematurely 
(or veryV) gray; praematilrus, ripe before the time; praenuntius, 
foretelling; praepilatus, tipped <zvitb a ball in fro?it; praeposterus 
(Cic.), bebind before^ re^versed; praesagus, 

(b) From substantives: praeceps, headlong (for praecapits); prae¬ 
nomen, tbe conmienchig name (nomSu-); praesaepe, an enclosure 
(saepi-); praesignis, disiingnisbed (signo-); praevius, on tbe r^ay in 
front (via-). 

pro for^.vards: proavus, a great grandfatber; procerus, tall; 

proclivis, sloping for^jeards; procurvus, for^^vards; 

profundus, pouring fortbi deep; progener, a grandsond?i-lazv; pro¬ 
lixus, stretebed out (laxo-); promulsis, a preliminary niead-drinkhig^ 
the hrst course (mulso-); promutuus, lent in ad^ance; pronSpos, a 
great grandson; propalam pubiicly^ open in fronti propatulus, 

ope 7 i m front; protelum, a team Qengtbened <^veh\')\ protervus, for^ 
njjard in manner, saucy; protenus or protinus (adv.),ybr/Z^-To/VZ?. 

re back: rfibellis, insnrgetit (bello-); rSclinis, Iea?iing hack; 

recurvus, cuj''ved back (curvo-); rgduncus, hooked back 
(unco-); remora, dclay (mora-); repandus, turtied backqvards 
(pando-); rasimus, Uiryted np (simo-); resonus, resounding (sono-); 
resdpinus, lying on one'6 back (supino). 

sub {a) sligbtly: from adjectives: subabsurdus, subagrestis, 

subalbidus (post-Aug.), subamarus, subcancEdus, sub¬ 
crispus, subciiidus, subdifficilis, subdulcis (Plin.), subdiirus, sub- 
flavus (Suet.), subfuscus, subgrandis, subhorridus, subimpudens. 
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subinanis, sublividus (Ceis.), submolestus, submorosus, subniger, 
subnubilus, subobscGrus, subpallidus (Ceis.), subpar, subrancidus, 
subraucus, subridiculus, subruber, subrubicundus (post-Aug.), sub- 
rQfus, subrusticus, subrutilus (Plin.), subsimilis (Ceis.), subtristis, 
subturpiculus, subturpis, and some others. 

{h) beneath: subcavus, hollozu undenieatb; sublamina (Cato), 
an umlerplate. 

(c) inferior: subcenturio, an under-centurion; subcustos, an 
under-keeper; subpromus, an under-butler; subvades (old word), 
under-sureties. So Plautus coins Sub-Ballio from the name of 
a man. 

super 

ve 


abonje^ exceedingly: superficies, tbe surface (facie-); super¬ 
vacaneus, supervacuus, superjiuous. 

had: vecors, foolisb (cordi-); vegrandis, sinall; vemens 
(v6b6mens), 'violent (menti-); vepallidus (Hor.), 'very 
pale; vesanus, not sane. 


iii. Compounds of words in regular syntactical re- 9^7 
lation to each other. 

(A) A ttribute + noun ; (a) numeral-f noun: 

bicessis, a t^iventy-as (bi-, decussi-, or viginti, assi-); bicdlor, of 
t<wo colours; bicornis, ^ith t^o borns (cornu-); bicorpor (rare), 
zvitb t^zvo bodies; bidens, <with t^o teeth (denti-); biduus, for Hvo 
days (die-); biennis, lastingfor t^voyears; hence biennium (anno-); 
bifdris, qvitb t^o doors (fori-); biformis, ^.vitb t^o sbapes (forma-); 
bifrons, ^ith t<wo fronts (fronti-); bifurcus, %vitb t^oforks (furca-); 
biga, a t^voyyoke cbariot (jugo-); biggner, t^euo stocks (g6nus-); 
bijugis, yoked tuuo togetber (jugo-); bilibris, <weigbing tnvo ponnds 
(libra-); bilingvis, ^ith tnvo tongues (lingva-); bimaris, on t^vo 
seas (mari-); bimestris, for t^xvo montbs (mens-); bimus, t<Lvo years 
old (hiem-); bipalmis, t^o spans in measure (palma-); bipedalis, 
t’VJ0 foot in measure (ped-); bipennis, a t^o-edged axe (penna-); 
bipes, ciuiib t~^vo feet; biremis, r^vitb t^vo oars (remo-); bisulcus, 
forked (sulco-); bivius, qjoitb two roads (via-); and others with bi-. 

centimanus, bundred-banded (manu-); centumviralis, of the hun- 
dred men (viro-); centuplex, hundred-fold; centuria, a company of 
a bundred (viro-? cf. § 94. 2); centussis, of a hundred asses (assi-). 

decempeda, a ten foot rod (p§d-); decemscalmus (Cic.), ten-tholed 
((TKaXjxos); decennis, ybr ten years (anno-); dgcussis, (i) a eross^ 

(2) a ten~aspiece (assi-). 

25 
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ducenti (pl.), t<ivo bundred (centum); duceni, ducenties, &c.; 
duplex, qjotth t^vo folds (comp. plicare); dupondius, t^o pound piece 
or sum (pondo-); duumvir, duovir, apparently formed forgetfully 
from some such expression as duumvirum collegium. 

nundinas (pl.), the 7iintb day^ i. e. market day (novem, die-). 

primaevus, in early age (aevo-); primigenius, cf tbe Jirst stock 
(genus-); primipilus, a captam of tbeJintpike (pUo-). 

qvadragenarius, consisting of forty (see § 942); qvadrageni, 
each; qvadragesimus,ybr//fqvadrangulus,/c«r-for«^;W (angulo-); 
qvadrigae (pl., also qvadriga sing.), a four-horse cbariot (jUgo-); 
qvadrijugus (qvadrijugis), four-yoked; qvadrimestris, four montbs 
(mens-); qvadrimus, qvadrimulus, old (MSm-); qvadrin- 
geni (pl.), four bundred eacb] qvadringenti, four bundred (centum, 

§ 794); qvadrupgdans, going on four feet (ped-); qvadruplex, 
fourfold (plic-, cf. qvadruplus, § 860); and others similar to the 
compounds with bi-. 

qvincunx,^'I’^’-^^y^//'//’J (uncia-); qvincuplex,(plic-are); 
qvinqvefolium, cmquefoil (folio-); qvinqvennalis, bappenmg enjery 
fwcyears ("anno-); quinqvennis,^*!'^ old (anno-); qvinqvevir, 
one of f^ve conimUsioners (cf. duumvir); and some others. 

qvotidianus, daily (qvoti, die). 

sembella, a half-pound (semi, libella-, Varr. L.L. 5. 174); 
semjadapertus, balf-opened; semiambustus, balf-burnt; semjanimus 
(semjanimis), balf-alH^e (anima-); semibarbarus, half-barbarous • 
semibos, balf an ox; semicaper, balf a goat; semicirculus (Ceis.), 
a balf-circle; semicoctus, half-cooked; semideus, a deniigod; semjer- 
mus (semjermis), balf-armed (armo-); semifer, balf-beast; semi- 
Germanus, half-German; semihians, balf-open; semihomo, balf a 
man; semihora, a balf-bour; semilixa, balf-suttler; semimas, balf 
a male; seminec- (no nom.), balf-dead: seminudus, balfnaked; 
semipedalis, a balf-foot in measure; semipes, a half-foot; semiple¬ 
nus, balf-fuH; semirutus, balf-pulled do"d)n; semisenex, an oldish 
man; semisomnus, half-asleep; semjustus, balf-burnt; semivir, balf 
a man; semivivus, balf-alH'e; semuncia, a half-ounce; sestertius, 
containing two and {the third) a balf (semis tertius). 

septemgeminus, se^^enfold; septentrio, the constellation of the 
se^en stars\ i.e. Great Bear (cf. § 852); Septimontium, the group of 
seuen hilis (monti-); septuennis, se'i'en years old (anno); septunx, 
se-ven-Hvelf bs (uncia-). 

sescuncia, one and a balf ounces ; sesqvihora, ojie hour and a balf; 
sesqvllibra, a pound and a balf; sesqvimensis, o?ie moyith and a balf; 
sesqvimodius, a peck and a balf; sesqvioctavus, of a thing contain^ 
ifig a <ivbole and an eighth; sesqvipedalis, a foot and a balf in mea- 
siiie; sesqvipes, a foot and a balf; sesqviplaga (Tac.), a stroke and 
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a half; sesqviplex, once and a half (cf. plic-to); sesqvitertius, 
containing four-thirds. 

Sedigitus, six-fingered^ a proper name; sevir (sexvir), one of sh 
comynlssioners; sexangulus, hexagonal; sexcenti, six hundred (cen¬ 
tum); sexcentoplagus (Plaut.), a six-hundred-stripe man; sextadeci- 
marius, qf the sixteentb legion (sextadecima). 

teruncius, a tbree-ounce^ i.e. J of an as (uncia-); tressis, a tbree- 
as (tri-, assi-); triceps, <witb tbree beads (caput-); tricuspis, q,vitb 
tbree points (cuspid-); tridens, <wttb tbree teetb (denti-); trifaux, 
hauing tbree tbroats (fauci-); trifilis (Mart.), (vuitb tbree tbreads 
(filo-); trigeminus, tergeminus, born tbree at a birtb; trigemmis, 
^ith tbree buds (gemma-); trilingvis,^ trlple-tongiied (lingva-); trilix, 
triple-t^villed (comp. lic-ium); trinoctium, a space of tbree nigbts 
(nocti-); triplex, threefold; tripudium, a thrice stamping (tri-, 
p§d-?); triqvetrus, tbree-cornered (comp. qvat-tuor, qvadra); tri¬ 
umviri or tresviri (also triumvir, sing. Suet.), a board of tbree^ and 
others similar to the compounds with bi-. 

unanimus, of one mhid (animo-); unicaulis (Plin.), ^ith one 
stalk (caulis-); dnicolor, selfcoloured (color-); unimanus, otie-banded 
(manu-); universus, all togetber (in one row^ versu-?). 

(b) Ordinary adjective-fsubstantive: 

aeqvilibris, of equal balance (libra-); seqvaevus, contemporary 
(aevo-); Abenobarbus, Bron^ebeard^ name of family in Domitian 
clan; abenipes, bron%efoot (ped-); aeqvanimitas (Ter.), equanhnity 
(amimo-); aeqvinoctium, a time qjohen nigbts are equal to days (nocti-); 
aliqvis, some (Iit. an otber one)\ angusticlavius (Suet.), ^voith a nar- 
ro^vj border (clavo-). 

celeripes (Cic.), swiftfooted^ flexipes, fivitb curling foot (flexo-); 
planipes, ^itb flat foot (plano-); solidipes, solid-boofed (of horses); 
tardipes, slo^-fcoted. 

falsiparens (Catuli.), ba‘ving a false fatber (falso-, parenti-); 
flexanimus, causing a bent soul, i.e. soul s^ciaying (flexo-); grand¬ 
aevus, of great age (grandi-, sevo-); grandiscapius (Sen.), big-sxemmed 
(grandi-, scapo-); laticlavius, ^vitb a broad border; levisomnus 
(Lucr.), ligbt-sleeping (ISvi-, somno-); longaevus, long-lived; magna¬ 
nimus, bigb-souled (animo-); mediastinus, a mid-city d^veller (medio-, 
ao-ru-); mediterraneus, midland (terra-); meridies, noon (medio-? 
ormero-? Cf. § 160, 10); misericors, (misero-, cord-). 

multicavus, ^vitb many bollo^vs (cavo-); multiformis, ^ivith many 
sbapes (forma-); multiforus (Ov.), many-boled (foro-); multigenus 
(with -0 stem, Lucr.); multigener (? no nom. is foimd of this con¬ 
sonant stem: Plaut.), of many sorts (gSnus-); multijugus, many- 
teamed (jugo-); multimodus, in many ^vays (modo-); multiplex, 
manifold (plic-are). 

25—2 
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nasturtium {ticse-racked')^ cress (naso-, torto-, cf. iio. 2); 
pleniliinium, the time of full moon (plena-, liina-); privilegium, an 
indHndual i. e. a law against an individual (priva-, leg-); 

soliferreum (Liv.), a javclin ali of iron (solo-, ferro-); sollers, 
skilful (sollo-, arti-); versicdlor, ^ivith changed colour (color-); ver¬ 
sipellis, with changed skin (pelli-); viviradix, a qinckset (radie-). 

(r) Substantive 4-substantive: 

The first substantive is used as attributive: 

seripes, bro7i%efooted (aes-). So also alipes (ala-), angvipes 
(angvi-), cornipes (cornu-), palmipes (palma-), sonipes, ^ith clatter- 
ingfoot (sono-). 

angvimanus, snake-banded; auricdmus, golden-haired, 

caprificus, goat-fg; capricomus, goat-honied; ignicolor, fre- 
coloured; juglans, a ^'ahiiit {yot^e^s acornX Jov-, glandi-, Varr. 

L. L. 5. 102); manupretium, cost of handlwork; rdpicapra, a rock~ 
goat, i. e. a chamois; tauriformis, biill-sbaped. Perhaps here belongs 
regifugium, § 992. 

Diespiter, Fatber Day (pater); Juppiter. Fatber Jove (Jou-, 
pater). 

B. Preposition + substantiye: 990 

amanuensis (Suet.), a secretary (a manu); abnormis, irregular 
(ab norma); abdrigines, the primitive inhabitants (ab origine); ab¬ 
sonus, Olit of tune (ab sono); abstemius, temperate (abs temo ? = te¬ 
meto? or for abstemetius?); absurdus, out of tune (cf. § 816. i. r); 
avius, out of the road (a via). 

acclivis, uphill (ad clivum), or slophig upvjards^ § 9^6; accdsaje, 
to call io account (ad causam); adaeqLvare, to bring to a level (ad 
seqvum); aggregare, attach (ad gregem); adminiculum, a prop (ad 
manum); adumbrare, to sketeh in outUne (ad umbram, dra^w by the 
shadovjj : adverbium, a vjord qualifying a verb (ad verbum); affi¬ 
nis, a relation by jnarriage^ Iit. a neighbour (ad fines); agnomen, an 
addition to the name (ad nomen); apprime (adv.), up to the frst 
(ad primos). 

ambarvales (Fest.), ofgohig round the fields; amburbialis (Fest.), 
of going round the city; amsfigStes (Fest.), round the crops} 

antelucanus, before daybreak (ante lucem); antemeridianus, be- 
fo)'e noon (ante meridiem); antepilani (ph), in front of the pikes 
(ante pila); antesignani (pl.), in front of the standards (ante 
signa). 
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circumfdraneus, roiind the forum (circum forum); cis-Alpinus, on 
this (Roman) side the Alps (cis Alpes); cis-Rhenanus, on tbis side the 
Rhine (cis Rhenum); commddus, ^ith full ineasure (com modo); 
conclave, a lock-up room (com clave). 

declivis, do^ajn from the slope (de clivo, or sloping douun^ § 986); 
decSlor, discoloured (de colore); dedScor, unseemly^ dedecus, disgrace 
(de dScOre); dedScorus, disgraceful (de d6c6re); deflorescere, to lose 
fower (de flore); deformare, to put out of shape, deformis (de forma) ; 
degSngr, degenerate (de gengre); delirare, to rave (de lira, i. e. to 
stray from the furromS) ; demens, out of one's senses (de mente); de¬ 
normare, to put out of shape (de norma); devius, off the road^ retired 
(de via). But some of these may belong to § 985. 

duodeviginti, two from tvoenty^ i. e. eighteeu] undeviginti, ninetecn 
(uno-); Scc. See Appendix D. 

egregius, selected (ex grgge); eliminare, to turn out of dcors 
(e limine); exsecrari, to banish from sacred rites (or perhaps only 
strengthened for sacrare); extemporalis, on the moment (ex tem¬ 
pore) ; exterminare, to banish (ex terminis); extorris, banished (ex 
terra); extricare, to free from perplexities (ex tricis); extraordina¬ 
rius, out of the usual order (extra ordinem). But some of these may 
belong to § 985. 

illaqueare, to ensnare (in laqueum, but perhaps belongs to § 984); 
illustris, in the Ught^ ciear (in luce, cf. § 904); inalpinus, dwelling 
among the Alps (in Alpibus); inaures (pl.), eardrops (in aure); in¬ 
flammare, set on fire (in flammam); informare, to put into shape (in 
formam); ingluvies, the crop or ma^u (in gula); ingurgitare, to 
plunge (in gurgitem); insolare (Coi), to place in the sun (sol-); in¬ 
somnium (Plin.), a vision in sleep. 

Interamna, a city in Umbria bet^ueen rivers (inter amnes); 
intercolumnium, space beUween columns (inter columnas); intercus 
(adj.), bet^i-ueen skin and flesh (inter cutem); interldnium, time 
betvjeen visible moons^ i. e. the time of new moon (inter lunas) J 
intermenstruus, betvueen tvoo months^ i. e. time of new moon (inter 
menses, cf. §762. i. ^.); interregnum, time betvjeen tvjo reigns 
(inter regna); interrex, commander bet^^veen tvoo kings (inter reges); 
intervallum {space betvoeen palis ades) ^ an interval (valla or vallos?). 

obnoxius, liable for a vurong^ exposed (ob noxam); obvius, in the 
voay (ob viam); opportunus, before theport^ convenient (ob portum); 
opprobrare, to upbraid for shameful act (ob probrum); obsecrare, to 
beseech (ob sacra). 

perduellis, a public foe (per duellum, in a state of (luar^.); pgrg- 
grlnus, a foreigner (from peregre, abroad^ per agros); perennis, ali 
through the year (per annum); perfidus, breaking through faitb^ 
i. e. treacherous (per fidem); perjiirus, oath-breaking (per jus); per¬ 
marinus, of passing through the sea (per mare); pernoctare, to spcnd 
the night^ pernox, through the night (per noctem). 
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p6m6ridianus, tn the afternoon (post meridiem'); pomerium, tke 
space beklnd the ^alls (post murum); postliminium, a retiirn horne 
(post limen); poscaenia (pl.), parts behind the scenes (post scaenam). 

praecordia (pl.)? diaphragm m front of the heart (prae corde). 

proconsul, a deputy-consul (pro consule). So also propraetor, 
proquaestor. 

prSfanus, in front of the temple^ i,e. unconsecrated (pro fano); 
prdfanaxe, to dedicate (see also § 958); profestus, not-feast {before a 
feastV)'^ promercalis (post-Aug.), marketable(y>TO merce); prospgrus, 
successful (pro spe or spes-, accordiug to hopes, § 341). 

secdrus, careless^ secure (se cfira); sedulus, cwithout crafti heiice 
trust-^vorthy, diligent (se dolo?); segrex (no nom.), apart (se grege). 

subbasilicanus, a lounger under the halls (sub basilica); sub¬ 
dialis (Plin.), in the open air (sub die-); subdolus, cumiing (sub 
dolo); sublimis (for subliminis), up to the lintei (sub limen, 
Ritschl.)-; sublucanus, toq^vards morning (sub lucem); sublustris, in 
faint light (sub lucem, to-^vards da-i.vn ?); subsellium, a stool uyider 
a chair\ (sub seUa); subsignanus, ser^ving under the standards (sub 
signis); subsolanus, under or to^jjardsl the sun. i.e. east (sub sole 
or solem); subterraneus, underground (sub terra) ; suburbanus, near 
the city (sub urbem). 

suppeditare, to supply {put under feet^ sub pedes, Corss.); subrd- 
mare, to put to the breast (sub ruma); suffocare, to strangle (Iit. 
under-throai) (fauci-). 

supercilium, eyebrow (super cilium, eyelid). 

trans-Alpinus, beyond the Alps (trans Alpes); similarly trans- 
Danuvianus, transmarinus, transmontanus, trans-Padanus, trans- 
Rbenanus. 


C. Noiins collateral to one another: 

duodecim, t~Joelnje (duo + decem) ; octodecim, eighteen (octo + ); 
quindecim, ffteen (quinque + ); sedecim, sixteen (sex -1-); undecim, 
eleu)en (uno-4-). 

suovetaurilia (pl.), a sacrifice of a sheep^ pig^ and bull (su-4-ovi- 
4-tauro-). 


D. Object-i-verb: 992 

ag- fumigare (to make smoke, hence) to fumigate (fumo-); liti¬ 

gare, to go to larjj; litigium, a la^MSuit (liti-); navigare, 
to ujoyage^ navigium, a •voyage^ a ship (navi-); remex, 
a ro^.ver^ remigare, to ro^v (remo-). Some or ali of these 
may not improbably belong to § 997. 
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ambula- fiinambulus, a rope dancer (fani-). 

cged- fratricida, a brotber^slayer (fratr-) ; bSmicida (for homi- 
nicida), a ma? 2 -slayer^ homicidium, 7 na 7 islmigbter (h6- 
m6n-); parricida, parricidium, murdsrer^ murder^ ofonds like (par-) ; 
lapicidinse (for lapidicidinas), stone qtiarries (lapid-); tyrannicida, 
a tyrant-killer^ tyrannicidium (tyranno-), 
cala- nomenclator, a na? 72 e~caller (nomgn-). 
capi- auceps, a birdcatcber^ hence also aucupium, aucupare, &c. 

(avi-); mdniceps, a b2i2'gbe2' (mdni-); muscipulum, mus¬ 
cipula (f.), a mouset2'ap (musi-); particeps, a sba7'er (parti-); prin¬ 
ceps, a chief (primo-). So also terticeps, qvarticeps, &c. (Varr.). 
Deinceps is indeclinable. 

cdl- ^quiculi, piam dH.vellers\ (cf. L. i. 32); agricola, afar772er 

(agro-); agricolatio (Coi. for the more usual agricultura), 
farming; amnicola, a dweller 072 tbe riuer (amni-); Appenninicola 
(Verg.), ^ a dnveUer 071 tbe Appe 7272 ines (Appennino-); cselicola, a 
d^welle2' in bea^en (cselo-); plebicola, a people-coiirter (plebi-); Pop¬ 
licola (publicola, C. Rep. 2, 31), apeople-co2irter (populo-); ruricola, 
a co 2 i 72 try 7 ?tan (rUs-). 

crgma- turicremus, incense-h2irnh2g (tfls-). 

crepa- pilicrepus, a ball-rattler (pila-), 

da- sacerdos, apriesi ( = sacra dans?). 

dic- (§ 629): causidicus, a pleader (causa-); falsidicus, 

^ speakbig ; fatidicus, propbetlc (fato-); jddex, a la^v 

decla2'er^ judicare, judicium (jus-); juridicus, ad7ni72isteri7ig justice 
(jus-); svavidicus, speakmg s^iveet tldmgs (svavi-); veridicus, trutb^ 
speaki 72 g (vero-); vindicare, claim by challenge} ( = vim dicere). 

faci- aedificare, to build a bouse^ aedificium, a bouse-buildmg^ 
i.e. a boiise (aedi-); auctificus g7'o^vtb-causing 

(auctu-); delenificus (Plaiit. &c.), cajoii72g (delenire); furtificus 
(Plaut.), tbeft-coTnmitfmg (furto-); gratificari (cf. § 12. 6. 4), to be 
obliging (grato-); honorificus, co 7 } 2 pli 772 e 72 tary (honos-); horrificus, 
sh 2 idder-causi 72 g (horre-); lanificus (Tib.,Mart.),f:uoo/w^y^/«^ (lana-); 
luctificus, ^oeful (luctu-); magnificus, ))2agmjicent (magno-); melli¬ 
ficare, to 772 ake bo 7 iey (meli-); munificus, pre 5 ent^ 772 akhig (muni-); 
mirificus,^ strange things (miro-); nidificare, to 7nake 72ests 

(nido-); opifex, (workmon (6p-us-); pacificus, peace~77iakwg (paci-); 
pontifex, b 2 'idge- 7 naker (ponti-); sacrificium, a sacrifice (sacro-); 
saxificus, petrifying (saxo-); significare, 772ake signs^ sbo<iv (signo-); 
tabificus, n.vasting (tabi-); terrificus, terrifybig (terre-); velificari, 
772 akejail^ •voyage (velo-); veneficus (for venenificus), poison-772akb2g 
(veneno-); versificare, to make ^verses (versu-); vulnificus, <wou7id- 
ing (vuln-us-); and others. 

fSr- aerifer, bro 72 ze-bearmg (ses-); aestifer, beat-bri72gi72g (aestu-); 
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aqvilifer (Cxs.), eagle-bearing (aqvila-); astrifer, star-bearing 
(astro-); bacifer, berry-bearing (bacca-); bipennifer (Ov.), carry^ 
ing a t^vo-headed axe (bipenni-)-; cadilcifer (Ov., for caduceifer), 
carrying a heraWs stajf (caduceo-); caelifer, hea^ven-bearing (caelo-); 
fatifer, death-bringing (fato-); flabellifera (Plaiit.), a fan-bearer 
(flabello-); horrifer, shudder-bringhig (horre-); imbrifer, rain-brlng- 
ing (imbri-); ddorifer, scent-bearing (odos-); sensifer (Liicr.), 
causing sensatmi (sensu-); vSnenifer (Ov.), poison-bearhig (veneno-); 
vociferari, to shout (voci-); and many others. 


fla- 

ciniflo (Hor.), an asb-blonsserX in some toilet operation? 
(cinis-). 

fodi- 

argentifodina, a sllnjer-itilne (argento-); aurifodina, a 
gold-mine (auro-). 

frag- 

calcifraga, a ckalk-crnshing herb (calci-); foedifragus 
(for foederifragus), league-breaking (foedus-); fluctifragus 
(Lucr.), q.va^ve-breaking (fluctu-); naufragus, ship^vrecked 
(navi-); saxifragus, stone-crnshing (saxo-). 

dentifrangibulum, tooth-cracker; nucifrangibula (pl.), 
nut-crackers (see § 86i). 

frauda- 

socioftaudus (Plaut.), mate-cheathig (socio-). 

frica- 

dentifricium, tooth-po^zvder (denti-). 

fugi- 

herifuga (m., Catuli.), lord-fywg (hero-); lilcifugus, 
shunnmg Jight (luci-). 

ger- 

aliger, <zvinged (ala-); armiger, ann^^cvearlng (armo-); 
augur, bird-nianagerl soothsayer (avi-); auriger, gold~ 


^vearing (auro-); barbiger (Lucr.), beard-wjearhig (barba-); belli¬ 
ger, ^joarring (bello-); claviger, club-q.vearing (clavo-); famiger-ator 
(Plaut.), a taie-bearej'^ famigeratio, tale-bearhig (fama-); laniger, 
cLVooI-^ivearing (lana-); morigerus, cotnpiaisant (mos-); sandaliger¬ 
ulae (pl., Plaut.), slipper-carriers (sandalo-); setiger, hairy (seta-). 
spumiger, foajning (spilma-); sqvamiger, scaly (squama-); and 
others. 

leg- aqvilex, <ivater-collector] hence conduit-master (aqva-); 

dentilegus (Plaut.), picking up teeth (denti-); florilegus 
{Ox?),Jio^er-cuiting (flos-); frugilegus (Ow.), fruit-pickmg (frflg-); 
sacrilegus, stealer of sacred things (sacro-); sortilegus, lot-picker^ 
hence soothsayer (sorti-); spicilegium (Varr.), gkanhig (spica-). 

loqv- grandiloqvus, talkhig big (grandi-); largiloqvus, magni- 
loqvus, mendaciloqvus, stultiloqvus, suaviloqvus, vani- 
loqvus; pauciloqvium, Utile-speaking. 

lustra- armilustrium, purificaiion of anus (arma-) / tubilustrium, 
purlfication of triinipets (tuba-). 

caprimulgus, goat-milker (capra-). 


inulge- 
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para- dpiparus, helpprouiding (opi-). 

pari- frugiparus (Lucr.), fruit-producing (frug-); puerpgra, 
puerperium, child-bearing (pugro-). 

pend- libripens, balance-banger^ i.e. a scalesynan (libra-); sti¬ 
pendium (for stipipendium), pay (stip-). 

pgt- agripeta (Gic.), land-seeker (agro-); heredipeta (Petr,), 
hiheritance-seeker (heredio-). 

pug- solipuga, sole-pricker} a venomous snake (solo-). 

rapi- pinnirapus, a feather-snatcher (pinna-). (In Plautus 

bustirapus, hody-snatcher^ is probably a hasty compouiid 
for ex busto rapgre, or bustum is taken as a burnt body.) 

rup- usurpare, break a iiser^ hence assert a right to^ make u^e 
op Scc. (usum ruwpere. So Key, PhiL Soc. Trans. 1855, 
p. 96). 

sa- vitisator, ‘vhie-planter (viti-). 

scalp- dentiscalpium, tootl.pick (denti-). 

sgca- fsenisex, hay-cutter (fseno-). 

s6qv- pedisgqvus,i. e. an attendant (ped-). 

son- aerisonus, brcnze-sounding (aes-); horrisonus, shudder- 

sounding (horr-, stem of horr-e-re, horr-or); luctisonus 
(Ov.), doleful (luctu-). 

spgcx- auspex, bird-^vie^^ver (avi-); extispex, entrail-^ne^ver 

(exto-); haruspex, gut-^vie^er} (comp. hilla for hirula). 

stath- justitium, suspension of la<w courts (jus-); solstitium, 

su 7 i-staymg^ i.c. time when the sun is stayed (sol-). 

stem- lectisternium, couch-covermg (lecto-); sellisternium, 

chair-co^ering (sella-), two religious ceremonies. 

silg- sangvisuga, a hloodsncker^ leech (sangven-). 

tgng- arcitenens, bozv-holdhig (arcu-). 

tgrg- ferritSrus, ferritgrium (Plaut.), iron-rubher^ Scc. 

tue- aedituus, a sacristan (aedi-). First used in Varro’s time 

for older aeditumus (Varr. R.R. i. 2. i), Lucr. (6.1275; 
has aedituentes. 

versa- tergiversari, turn onds back^ shuffle (tergo-). 

v6ra- carnivSrus, flesh-eating (caron-). 
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E. Oblique predicate +verb: 993 

seqvipgraxe, to make eqiial (sequo-); amplificare, to enJarge 
(amplo-); ludificare, to make gatne of (ludo-); mitificaxe, to make 
mUd (miti-); purificare, purifj (puro-). 

So perhaps mitigare (mitem agere?); levigare, make smooth 
(levi-); purgare, ckanse (puro-). 

Here may be piit the half-compounds (§ 300) with facere or 094 
fieri. (The qiiantity of the e is here marked only when proof 
exists, and in that case the autlior's name is added. Ritschl. Oj>usc. 

H. 618 sqq. lays down the nile that in the Scemc poets the e is long 
in verbs with long penult, short in verbs with short penult.) 

allice-; are-; cal§-, concale-, percalg- (Plaut., Lucr. &c. also 
cal-, excal-); cande-, excande-; condoce-; dome- (Petr.); experge- 
(Plaiit., Lucr.); ferve-, conferve- (Lucr.), deferve-, inferve-, per- 
ferve-, sufferve-; frige-, perfrige- (Plaut.); labe-(Ter., Ov.), conlabg- 
(Liicr.); liqve- (Verg., Ov.), liqve- (Lucr., Catuli, Ov.), coUiqve-, 
inliqve-; madg- (Plaut., Verg., &c.), permadg-(Plaut.); commdnd- 
(Plaut.); obsdle-; 61 -; patg- (Plaut., Verg., Ov., &c.), pate- (Lucr.^; 
pave- (Ov., Sen.), perpave- (Plaut.); pingve- (Plin.); putre- (Ov.), 
piitre- (Plaut., Lucr., for which Ritschl piite-); quate- (Auct. Ep. 
ad Brnt.); rare- (Lucr.); rubg- (Ov.); stupe- (Verg., Ov., &c.), 
obstupe- (Ter., but see edd.); assue-, consue-, desue-, mansue-; 
contabe- (Plaut.); tepg- (Catuli, Verg., Hor.), t$pe- (Catuli); 
perterre-; timg- (Lucr.), pertimg- (Pacuv.); torre- (Coi); trSmg- 
(Prop., Verg.. Ov., &c.); tume- (Prop., Ov.); vace- (Lucr.), 
vacue- (Cic., Nep.). 

Compare also deterrificus, horrificus, terrificus, § 992. 

cingfactus (Lucr.) is a bold compound from cinis- (which woiild 
give cinerifactum), as if there were a verb cinere, to be ashy. Similar 
non-existent verbs are presumed in dome-, rare-, vace-, vacue- (above). 

In allice-, condoce-, dome-, experge-, commone-, quate-, perterre-, 
torre-, a neuter signification or passive infinitive appears to be pre- 
siimed. Either these verbs are formed on a false analogy, or they 
may be compared with siich phrases as “es lasst sich begreifen,” 

‘‘je me suis senti entrainer.” 

The incompleteness of the composition is seen in the sepaiution 
of the parts in ferve bene facit (Cato), perferve ita fit, consul quo¬ 
que faciunt, excande me fecerunt (all in VaiT. R. R.), and facit are, 
rareqve facit (Lucr.); perhaps in facit putre (Varr. R. R, i. 41. 2). 

For fabrefactus see § 997. 

Here also may be put the compounds qvivis, qvantusvis; qvlli- 995 
bet, qvantuslibet, <ivbat yoii please, as great as you pJease, The 
pronoun retains its inflexions, but is treated syntactically, as if it 
were expressing an absolute name or quality, and were not really 
an object (to vis or a verb dependent on vis) or oblique predicate. 
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F. Subject +verb: 996 

alienigena (alieniggnus, Val. FI.), born of forcigners (alieno gen¬ 
itus); angvigena, ; caeligena (f.), bea^ven-botm; caprigenus, 

ofgoat stock; terrigena, eartb-born; vitigenus, 'vhie^produced (viti-). 

See also § 826. 

(Perhaps these should be referred to A, § 988.) 

btlcina, a7i o.v-horn trumpet (bos canit; but cf. 997, can-); gal¬ 
licinium, fmie of cockcrowhig (gallus canit); gelicidium (Cat., Varr., 
Coi.), boarf7'ost (gelu cadit); poplifugium, people^s figbt (populus 
fugit); regifugium, kbig^s fligbt (rex fugit); regificus, royal (rex 
facit); stillicidium, a dripping (stilla cadit). 

G. Oblique case, or adjective used adverbiall y,-pverb. 997 
The constniction presumed is often very loose. 

ag- jurgare, to dispiite^ scold^ jurgium, altercatioTt., scoldmg 

(jure ago). 

capi- manceps, a purcbaser; mancipium, a cbattel (manu capio); 

nuncupare, to declare (nomine capio?), 
can- cornicen, bor 7 jblower (cornu cano); fidicen, fidicina, a 
player 07 t tbe strhigs (fidibus cano); liticen, a trU77ipet€r 
(lituo cano); oscen, a smgmg bird (ore, stem os-, cano); 
tibicen, tibicina, a Jiute player (tibia cano); tubicen, a 
tnwipeter (tuba cano). 

da- mandare, co 77 i 77 iit to a perso 7 ps cba)ge (in manum dare?). 

Compare credere, trust; ven-dere, sell (venum dare). 

dic- malgdicus, sciaYdous (male dico). 

faci- artifex, a ba7idicraftS777n7i (arte facio); bengficus, khid 

(bene facio); carnifex, a hutcber (carne facio; comp. 
vitula facio, Verg.); maleficus, unkhid (male facio). Here 
belongs fabrefacere, to make hi 'work77ia7illke fasbloTij 
comp. also infabre factus. 

fid- used passively: bifidus, cleft m t^vo (bis findor); multi¬ 
fidus, ^vitb 7na77y clefts (multum findor); quadrifidus, 
four-cleft; trifidus, ibree-cleft. 

benignus, ^velUborii^ Ube 7 'al; malignus, ill-boim^ stingy 
(bene, male, genitus); comp. § 826. 
flu- largifluus, copious; septemfluus, senje 7 t-strea 7 ned. 

ggn- primigenus (Lucr.), primigenius (Varr.), first-born., prb 
iTiiUnje (primus gignor). 

pari* primipara, bearmgfor tbefrst ih 7 ie (primum pario). 

potes- bellipotens, po^oerful m qjoar (bello possum); omnipotens, 
all-ponnerful multipotens, ^^eiy po^cverful (omnia, multum 
possum); pennipotens (Lucr.), fwhiged (pennis potens). 
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s 6 na- armisonus (Verg.), arm-resoundlng (armo-); fluctisonus 
(Sil.), Kva^e-resounding (fluctu-); fluentisonus (Catuli.), 
Jiood-resounding (fluento-); raucisonus (Catuli.), hoarse^ 
iounding (rauco-); undisonus, ^va^vc-soiitiding (undis ). 

sulca- bisulcus, clo^veri-footed (i. e. clcft in two by a furrow). 

vaga- montivagus, ^vandering on the 7 nountahi 3 (monte vagor); 

nSmorivagus (Catuli.), njoanderlng In tblckets (in nemori¬ 
bus vagor) ; noctivagus, ^ivanderhig by night (noctu vagor); 
solivagus, r^vanderlng alone (solus vagor). 

vol- bSnSvdlus, <zvelb<^vhhhig; malevolus, ill-^ishbig (bene, 
male, volo). 

vola- altivolus, Jiying on high (alte volo); velivolus, sail-Jiymg 
(velis volat). 

So Adverb (or oblique case)-1-Participle: 5^8 

alticinctus, girt-higb; manifestus, band-struck} (cf. § 704); sacro¬ 
sanctus, coiuecrated (perhaps this belongs to spurious compounds), 
sollicitus, ayixiom^ Iit. all-excited (sollo-, ciere, cf. § 759). 

bipartitus, tripartitus, qvadripartitus, di^vlded vito t<wo^ tbree^ 
foiir (bis, tris=:ter, qvadri = qvatvor, § 184). 


CHAPTER XII. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

InterJECTIONS may be divided into two classes: (i) imita- 999 
tions of sounds, (2) abbreviated sentences or mutilated words. 

I. Imitations of sounds. (The probable Greek and English 
modes of rcpresenting the same or similar sounds will be added.) 

a or ali) • 

or ha 1 warning or sorrow. Comp. a, Engl. abi Germ. acb. 

eja (heia) in cncouragement. Comp. eta, Engl. hey, 
vah in surprise or indignation. Comp. da. 
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0 various. Comp. w, J, Engl. oh! 

io a shout in excitement. Comp. lov or wC, EngLjoho/ 

(ihdoroho a cry of distress. Comp. Engl. I/o/ In Terence some- 
times -with dum appended. 

pro or proh in surprise or indignation; especially in phrases, pro Di 
immortales, Scc. Perhaps this is not imitative of a natu- 
ral sound, but is a word. 
euoe for €voi: a cry in Bacchie x*ites. 
au in fear and warning. 

fuorphui expression of disgust. Plaiit. 39, Pseud. 1294. 

Comp. (?), Eng\,pe! fa^v! fohl Otxva. pfui. 

phy in impatience at iinnecessary explanation. Ter. Ad. 412. 

Probably same as last. Comp. Engl. pooh. 

hui various. Perhaps a whistie, which is written in Engl. 


habse) 
pap30 j 


hahahae 

V39 


in wonder and delight: a quivering of the lips. Perhaps 
imitative of Greek /Sa^Sot, ttottoi, TraTral. Comp. Herm. 
on Sopfj. Philoct. 746. 

Langbing. Comp. a, a, Engl. Haha. 
in grief and anger. Represents a wail. Comp. ovat, in 
Alexandrine and later writers, perhaps imitation of the 
Latin; Germ. <iveh., Engl. <woe. Compare also vah and 
the verb vagire. 


6he in annoyance, especially when a person is sated; probably 

between a groan and a grunt. Comp. Engl. ugh. 

hei or ei in grief. It represents a sigh. Comp. e e or e e or et/, 
and perhaps atal, Engl. heigh. 


ehem or ) 
hem or emj 


the sound of clearing the throat ? Comp. Engl. 
abem. In Plautus em is often found in INISS. for en. 


st to command silence. The corresponding sound in 

English, is used to attract attention; and j/j, hush to 
command silence. 


attat or atat or) 
rarely attatae ) 


in surprise, vexation, fear, 8 cc.: smacking of the 
tongue against the teeth. Comp. aVrarat, tlrra- 
raraij drororoi, Engl. tut tut. 


heus a noise to attract attention: a combined whistie and hiss. 

Comp. Engl. ^vbisbtl and perhaps Germ. helsa (=Engl. 
hu%%d). 


apparcntly from expression of wonder. 


bombax 
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euax a cry of joy. Comp. eJa, evd^eij/, and perhaps Germ. 
juchhe, 

taxtax the sound of blows. Comp. Eiigl. t}:nvack. 


2. Abbreviated sentences or mutilated words. The following 
are probably such: 

{a) Latin: 


en in Plaut, usualiy em, lol 

ecce /o herel The ce is perhaps the demonstrative particle, 
§ 374* the comic poets it is frequently combined 
with the accusative (as if it were equivalent to see) of 
the pronouns is and ille; eccum, eccam, eccos, eccas, 
ecca; eccillum, eccillam, eccillut; once also eccistam. 
eccere used similarly to English therel 


mehercules, mehercule, me-) 
hercle, hercules, hercle ) 


abbreviations of me Hercules juvet. 


medius fidius for me deus Fidius juvet, so help 7 ne the God of Faith. 
ecastor perhaps for en Castor, 

pol for Pollux. 


edepol said by Roman grammarians to be for per sedem Pollucis. 

sodes prythee, Said by Cicero (Or. 45) to be for si audes (cf. 

AVagner ad Pl. Aid. 46), 


(b') Borrowed from the Greek: 
age come! for dyc. It is sometimes foliowed by dum. 

apage oj’! for diTayc. 

euge for cZyc, 

eugipsB originally for Aye rrai? 
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APPENDIX A. 


i. The following Extracts are made iii order to give a fuller 
exposition of some points of Phonetics, and to fiirnish physiological 
explanations of some of the phenomena stated in Book 1. 

The books chiefly qnoted from are, as I believe, the best on 
the subject, viz.: A. Melville Belfs Principies of Speech, London, 
new edt. 1863. Fislble Speech, London, 1867. A, J. Eliis Early 
English Pronunciation, Part I. 1869 ; Part II. 1869. These books 
contain much more that is illustrative but not so easily quotable. 
The Visible Speech contains Belfs latest views, which in some points 
are different from those given in the Principies, 

The notation of the sounds has been in some cases modified, 
to make the account intelligible to readers who are not familiar 
with Belfs or Eliis’ notation. (In the Principies, Bell uses ‘articiila- 
tions ’ for ‘ consonants.’ I ha ve substituted the latter term as 
better known.) I have also occasionally made omissions and trans- 
positions for the sake of brevity and clearness, but have not cared 
to remove all repetition. 


On Nasals. (Comp. § 6.) 

ii. ‘ The letters m, n, ng have the same oral positions as t», d, g 
‘ but the inner end of the nasal passages is uncovered by the soft 
‘palate, and while the breath is shut in by the mouth, it escapes 
‘ freely through the nostrils. 

‘ Though the nasals gain but little percussive audibility by the 
‘cessation of contact, yet they cannot, any more than the perfectly 
‘ obstructive consonants, be considered finished until the oral organs 
‘ are separated. There is breath within the mouth pressing against 
‘ the conjoined organs, and slightly distending the pharynx, as well 
‘ as a free current in the nostrils: and though the voice may be 
‘perfectly finished by merely closing the glottis, the consonant 
‘would be imperfect, if the breath within the mouth were not 
‘ allowed to escape. There is thus a slight, but very slight, effect of 
‘ percussion heard on the organic separation as in coyne, sun, torigue, 
‘&c.; and when a vowel follows the articulation, this slight pha- 

26 
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‘ ryngal expression gives a sharpness and closeness of connexion 
‘ to the combination, which would be wanting, if the voice were 
‘ stopped in the glottis before the organic disjunction. 

‘ In finishing these nasal elements, the soft palate must not be 
‘ allowed to cover the nares before the articulating organs are sepa- 
‘ rated; for a momentary closure will convert m, n, ng into 
‘ b, d, g. A tendency to compress the breath in this way is especi- 
‘ ally felt in finishing ng, in the formation of which the tongue and 
‘soft palate are already in contact, and so in the position for g, 
‘ to which ng is conseqiiently more easily convertible than the other 
‘ nasals are to their corresponding shut letters. 

‘ The English nasals are all •voiced consonants. 

iii. ‘The French has a series of seminasal sounds represented 
‘by an, en, in, on, nn and by various other literal combinations. 
‘ In fonning these the soft palate is depressed sufficiently to open 
‘ the nasal passages but not so much as, by contact with the tongue, 
‘to obstruet the passage into the moiith. Thus having an oral 
‘ as well as a nasal passage they are capable of being affected by 
‘ changes in the position of the mouth. There are four recognized 
‘varieties of them. The English ng on the contrary, has ahvays 
‘ a unifonn sound, it is incapable of any change of vowel quality.’ 
M. Bell, Principies^ pp. 49, 50, 39. 

iv. It may here be noted that n and 1 are in several languages 
palatalised. Thus Ital. gl, Spanish 11, Portug. Ib, all are equal, 
or nearly so, to ly: French and Ital, gn, Span. nn (old) now 
Portug. nh are all equal or nearly equal to ny. (Eliis, p. 199. 
Briicke, p. 70.) 


On held or sustained Consonants. 

V. ‘The nasal elements and also the letter 1 , are often called 
semi^vo^vels because they are perfectiy sonorous and capable of 
‘separate and prolonged enunciation like vowels. These semi- 
‘ vowels may each separately form a syllable; 1 and n often do so 
‘ in English as in castle^ fasten^ Scc. ; and m has a similar syllabic 
‘ effect in rhythm^ chasm^ prism^ &c. In the pronunciation of such 
‘ words care niust be taken that no vowel sound is heard between 
‘ the m and the preceding consonant. 

‘The letters of this class are often called liqnids because they 
‘ flow into other articulations, and seem to be absorbed by them. 
‘This peculiar quality might perhaps be better understood, were 
‘ we to call it transparency; they shew through them the nature of 
* proximate consonants. VVhen the liquids occur before voiceless 
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‘ consonants, they are so short as scarcely to add any appreciable 
‘ quantity to the syllable; ciu/Vf, bent, brink^ lamp^ &c. have thus but 
‘ very little more duration than «u;/*/, bet^ brick^ lap, &c. When these 
‘ letters however come before voiced consonants, they form the 
‘ longest syllables in the language, as in eivilled^ bend^ tongues^ lambs, 
helm which have as long quantity as any syllables containing 
‘ the same vowels can have. The liquids have the same quantity as 
‘ other varied consonants before vowels. They are however longer 
‘ when final.’ M. Bell, Principies, pp. 167, 8. 


On the length of Consonants. 

vi. ‘ Among the consonants there are various degrees of 
‘quantity. The vocal articulations are essentially longer than the 
‘ non-vocal, but in each class there are varieties. 

‘ Thus: The breath obstructives p, t, k are the shortest. 

‘ The breath continuous elements f, th, s, sh are the next longer. 

‘ The shut voice consonants b, d, g are the next in length. 

‘The close continuous voice consonants v, th, z, zh (i.e. French 
‘ j) are longer stili. 

‘ The open continuous voice consonants or liquids 1, m, n, ng 
‘ are the longest simple consonants. 

‘ wb, w, y and r are not included because these consonants do not 
‘ occur after vowels, but only as initials in English; and ali initial 
‘letters, whether voice or breath, are alike in quantity.’ M. Bell, 
Principies, p. 86. 


On Sharp and flat Consonants. (Comp. § 2.) 

vii. Brucke’s view is as follows, as stated by v. Raumer: 

‘ The difference between the soft and hard consonants consists 
‘ in this, that the voice sounds with the former and not with the 
‘ latter. When we speak aloud, the voice must actually sound in 
‘ pronouncing the soft consonants: in whispering, the sound of the 
‘ vocal chords falis away altogether, but the place of this is supplied 
‘ in the case of the soft consonants by a rustling in the larynx.’ Cf. 
Briicke, p. 55. See von Raumer’s criticism {Gesam, Schriften. p. 
450 sq.). 

Mr BelFs account is as follows: ‘ When the glottis is contracted 
‘ to a narrow chink the breath in passing sets the edges of the 
‘ orifice, i. e. the vocal ligaments, in vibration, and creates sonorous 
‘ voice. When the glottis is open, and the superglottal passage is 
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‘ contracted, the breath creates in the latter the non-sonorous rust- 
‘ ling or friction, which is called “whisper.” The organic efFect 
‘ of the open glottis will be understood by whispering a voiced con- 
‘ sonant, such as v. The resuit is clearly dilferent from the sound 
‘ of the non-vocal consonant of corresponding oral formation, f. 
^ For the former, the fricativeness of the breath is audible from the 
‘ throat, through the oral configuration; for the latter, the breath 
‘ friction is audible only from the lip.’ Visible Speecb^ p. 46. 

In Lower Germany usually, as in England aUvays, the soft 
(flat) consonants are accompanied (in speaking aloud) with the 
sound of the voice. But in far the greater part of Germany, 
i. e. over almost the whole of South and Mid-Germany, the regular 
pronunciation of the soft consonants is, according to von Raumer, 
unattended by the faintest sound of the voice. Again, ‘ many per- 
‘ sons accompany some soft consonants with the sound of the voice, 
‘ and pronounce others without; e. g. some give the sound of the 
‘voice to w, but not to s; others to w and s, but not to soft 
‘ mutes; others again, and this is frequent, to the nasals, but not to 
‘ other consonants.’ Von Raumer mentions, that a highly educated 
man of his acqiiaintance, who never voiced the soft consonants, 
yet found it inconceivable how people could confuse together such 
different sounds as the soft and hard consonants. (p. 454-) See 
also Max Mulier, Lectures^ ii. pp. it8, 131. 


On the imperfect vocality of Consonants. 

viii. ' A11 consonants being merely transitional sounds in ordi- 
‘ nary utterance, the voice is not equally sustained from the beginning 
‘ to the end of the vocalized articulation. In pronouncing the word 
‘ lea<ve for instance the vocality of the v is clearly heard only at the 
‘junction of that element with the syllabic sound, the vowel; and 
‘ the initially voiced v sinks imperceptibly into its voiceless corre- 
‘ spondent f—as if the word were written lea^vf, This effect does 
‘ not require to be written, as it is inherent in the implied transi- 
‘ tional character of the consonant. 

‘ When a voiced consonant comes before a non-vocal element, 
‘ the murmur of the vocal letter is heard only at the instant of its 
‘junction with the preceding vowel, and immediately lost in the 
‘ transition to the next element, as in the words art^ purse^ else^ felt^ 
‘ lance^ cayit^ lamp, tnk^ &:c. 

‘ Foreigners in pronouncing English words generally fail to give 
‘ the requisite abruptness to these “liquids” before voiceless conso- 
* nants. 
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‘The preceding observations shew that the absolute quantity 
‘ of voice in a vocal consonant dcpends on the nature of the follow- 
‘ ing element. Five degrecs of absolute quantity in the sound of / 

‘ will be recognised in the following combinations; arrangcd from 
‘ shortest to longest: felt^ health, realm^ felll M. Bell, 

Vlsible Speech^ P* 67. 

ix. In French such words as stable^ schisme are not pro- 
nounced as in English vvith the final voiced consonant held or pro- 
longed, but either with the faintest vowel murmur following, thus 
making 1, m initial and consequently shortening the sound, or with 
an entire remission of the vocal murmur, i. e. with 1, m whispcred. 
See Eliis, p. 52, 

X. The same imperfect vocality is noticeable particularly in a 
comparison of Icelandic with English s. 

‘ S is always (in Icelandic) intentionally s and never 2, but z is 
‘ sometimes gencrated, although it is not recognized. Thus s final 
‘ after 1, n, and perhaps in other cases, generates an intermediate z. 

‘ For example if we compare ehis^ sins with English stabis^ scenes 
‘ we should see that the ditFerence of the terminations arises from the 
‘ s in Icelandic being intentional and prcdominant, but the z gene- 
‘ rated and therefore lightly touched, while in English the z is inten- 
‘ tional and predominant, and although the s is often prolonged and 
* in the church singing of charity childrcn not unfrequently pain- 
‘ fnlly hissed, it is yet merely generated by a carcless relaxation of 
‘ the voice, and its very existence is unknown to many speakers. 
‘ I found also that there was an unacknowledged tendency to pro- 
‘nounce s final after long vowels in the same way.’ Eliis, p. 547. 

This is only in accordance with English (and Icelandic) habits 
of modifying the second consonant to suit the preceding sound. 
Latin took the opposite course and expelled n-when preceding s, or 
s when preceding m or n, clearly because s was sharp and m or n 
flat (see §§ 191, 2. 193). 


On diphthongs. (Comp. § 20.) 

xi. ‘The common definition of a diphthong “a complexion or 
‘ coiiplhig of 'voweis when the two letters send forth a joint sound, 

‘ so as in one syllable both sounds be heard” (Ben Jonson), is quite 
‘defective if not absolutely erroneous. Between a coupling of 
‘ sounds and a diphthongal sound the interval is as wide as between 
‘a mechanical mixture and a Chemical combination. The two 
‘ marks of sound which connote a diphthong are neither of them 
‘ sounded, they do but indicate the two limits, from one of which to 
‘ the other the voice passes continuously in uttering the diphthong; 
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‘ it is the filling up of the interal so symbolised which constitutes 
‘ the diphthongal sound and accordingly it is not every two vowel 
‘ symbols which can be conjoined to represent a diphthong, but only 
«such two as admit ot a continuous unintemipted passage of the 
* breath from one limit to the other, A diphthong is a sound of an 
‘ essentially different nature from a vowel or any combination of 
‘ vovvels, However rapidly two vowels are made to succeed each 
‘other they will remain two vowels stili and never blend into a 
‘ diphthong. The nearest analogue to the diphthong is the slur in 
‘ vocal music. In general (I do not say always), a diphthong cannot 
‘be reversed as such; i.e. in the act of reversal it becomes a vowel 
‘syllable,’ J. J. Sylvester, of<verse (Lond. 1870), p. 50. 

A similar definition of a diphthong is found in Briicke, p. 27. See 
also M. Bell, rtslble Speech, p. 78. Eliis, p. 51. Comp. Rumpelt, 
Deutsche Gram.^ P- 33 * 

xii. ‘ The general rule for the stress upon the elements of diph- 
‘ thongs, is that it falis upon the first, but this rule is occasionally 
‘ violated. Thus in many combinations with initial i, u the stress 
‘ falis on the second element, in which case, according to some 
‘ writers, the first element falis into y, w, which, however, others 
‘ deny. In iu, ui the stress is properly on the first element. But 
‘ in Italian chiaro^ ghtaccio the i is touched quite lightly, and is almost 
‘ evanescent, so that it would generally be thought enough to denote 
‘ the Chi, ghi as palatalised k, g.’ Eliis, p. 418. 

‘ There are three principal vowels a, i, 11, whence are formed six 
‘Principal diphthongs, each consisting of two vowels connected by a 
‘ gliding sound arising from the continuance of the voice-sound while 
‘ the organs of speech pass from the positions due to one vowel 
‘ to that due to the other. 11 is this glide which gives the diphthongal 
^character. The first element or vowel is usually brief, but it 
‘ generally receives the accent, and it may be long. The second 
‘element is generally long and occasionally accented. These six 
‘ diphthongs are ai, au, ui, iu, ia, ua. The t\yo first, ai, au, degene- 
‘ rate into the intermediate vowels e, o in various shades, as may be 
‘ satisfactorily proved historically. The two next, ui, iu, generate 
‘the peculiar middle vowels French eu, u; and the two last 
‘cause the evolution of the consonants y, w. Of these the diph- 
‘ thongs ui, iu are the most unstable. The pure sound of the 
‘ first occurs in the French oui as now pronounced; it is however 
‘ used as a dissyllable by Moliere^ and must therefore have been pro- 
‘ nounced as the present French out, The pure sound of the second, 
‘ iu, is common in Italian Tisptu, In both ui, iu, the stress may be 

^ Diez’s Etymological Dictiojtary^ sub voce. The older oil was dis- 
syllable, ixom'hoc ilhid. (Eliis.) 
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* laid on either element, and in both the attcmpt may be made to fuse 
‘ the diphthong into a single sound. When the stress falis on the 
‘second element, an Englishman (but not a Welshman) says 
^you. When the organs of speech endcavour to produce a single 
‘sound, it differs from either, and resuits in French eu, u in various 
‘shades.’ Eliis, Philolog. Soc» Trans. 1867. Suppi, p. 58. 


On English r. 

xiii. The English pronunciation of r is so peculiar, and its effect 
on vowels so great that an English student studying vowel sounds 
is liable to fall into many mistakes if he does not bear it constantly 
in mind. The following passages will explain the matter. The 
vowels will be denoted by the numbers in the list on p. 9. 

‘ R is produced when the breath is directed over the uptumed tip 
‘ of the tongue so as to cause some degree of lingual vibration. In 
‘order to effect this, the breath must be obstructed at all other 
‘ points, that the force of the stream may be concentrated on the 
‘ tip; and the tongue must be held loosely to enable it to vibrate 
‘ readily. The vibration may be produced in every degree from the 
‘ Soft tremor of the English r, which merely vibrates the edge of the 
‘ tongue, to the harsh rolling of the Spanish rr, which shakes the 
‘ whole organ. The trilled or strongly vibrated r is never used in 
‘English. 

‘ Between vowels as in merit the r is strongest, but it has only a 
‘ momentary tremor; for consonants between vowels are always 
‘ short in English. 

‘ r initial has the consonantal vibration, but only of the edge of 
‘ the tongue. 

‘ Final r is the 3rd vowel. When the tongue is raised just 
‘ enough to mould the passing stream of air, but not yield to it, we 
‘ have the condition for the final r. The aperture for the emission 
* of the voice is so free that the vowel quality of the sound is 
‘ scarcely, if at all, affected. When the succeeding word however 
‘ begins with a vowel, the final r has generally the effect of medial 
‘ r, to avoid hiatus, as in her o^n, or else, Scc.^ M. Bell, Principies, 
p. 189. 

xiv. ‘ The open vowel quality of the English r draws all pre- 
‘ ceding closer vowels to a greater degree of openness than they have 
‘before consonants. This is particularly noticeable in the i6th and 
‘ 8th vowels, which are regularly changed into the i5th and 7th 
‘ before r (3rd vowel). But the i8th and loth—the closest vowels— 

‘ equally illustrate the tendency. Very few English speakers pro- 
‘nounce ee (i8th), and 00 (loth), distinctly before r, at least in 
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‘ conversational utterance. Such words as beard^ hereafter^ eanwlgy 
‘?72erely, Scc.: cure, your, poor, Scc., are frequently pronounced 
‘ 17 to 3, and 8 to 3, instead of 18 to 3, and 10 to 3.’ M. Bell, 
p. 146. 

XV. ‘The long foim of the i5th vowel, identical with the French 
‘ e in 7neme, bete, &c.’ (i4th vowel acc. to Eliis) ‘is the sound which 
‘ is substituted for the i6th vowel, before r (srd vowel) in English, 

‘ It is heard in no other position in the language. An ear unac- 
‘ customed to analyze vocal sounds may possibly at first fail to 
‘ recognize the same vowel formation in the words ell and ere. Let 
‘ the reader pronoimce the first word of each of the following 
‘ pairs, ojuitting the vowel sound of the r, and joining the consonayital 
‘ etfect of r to the preceding vowel, and his pronunciation should 
‘correspond to the second words; or conversely, let him pronoimce 
‘ the second word in each pair, <with the interposition of the vowel- 
‘ sound of r between the consonantal r and the preceding vowel, 

‘ and his utterances should give the first words: faip, ferry; chary, 
^cberry; dalry, Derry; 'vary^^very; mary, merry; airing, erring. 

‘ But it is not every ear that will be at once competent for this 
‘experiment.’ M. Bell, pp. 126—128. 

xvi. In such words as four, our we have triphthongs, viz. 3 to 
18 to 3, and 3 to 10 to 3. 

The difference between this vocal sound of r when separate and 
when pait of a diphthong (or triphthong) is heard by compari iig 
lyre, liar; iieer, greyer; dra^er (a thing), drazuer (a person); 
more, mozver^ joz/r, ezver. 

xvii, yir Eliis’ account (abridged) is as follows: 

‘ In English at the present day r has at least two sounds, the 
‘ first when preceding a vowel, is a scarcely perceptible trill with the 
‘ tip of the tongue, which in Scotland and with some English 
‘ speakers, as always in Italy, becomes a ciear and strong trill. The 
^ second English r is always final or precedes a consonant. It is a 
‘ vocal murmur, diftering very slightly fromtheuin but (3rd vowel). 

‘ This second r (marked j) may diphthongise with any preceding 
‘vowel. After the znd, 6th and 5th vowels (as in hard, dzvarf, 

^ boni) the effect is rather to lengthen the preceding vowel, than to 
‘ produce a distinet diphthong. Thus farther, lord scarcely differ 
‘ from father, laud: that is, the diphthongs 2 to j, 5 to x are 
‘ almost as the long vowels 2 and 6. That a distinction is made by 
‘ many, by more perhaps than are aware of it, is certain, but it is 
‘ also certain that in the mouths of by far the greater number of 
‘ speakers in the south of England the absorption of the j is ^ 
‘complete as the absorption of the 1 in talk, <walk, psalm, where it 
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‘ has also left its mark on the preceding vowel. The diphthongs 
‘ 15 to j, 3 to j as in serB surB are very difficult to separate from 
‘each other, and from a long 3rd vowel. But the slight raising of 
‘ the point of the tongue will distinguish the diphthongs from the 
‘ vowel in the moiith of a careful speaker, that is, one who trains 
‘ his organs to do so. No doubt the great majority of speakers do 
‘ not make any difference.’ Eliis, p. 196. 

‘ The combination of the vocal r with the trilled r after a long 
‘ vowel is very peculiar in English; compare dear^ deary^ mare^ 

‘ Mary^ more^ glory^ poor^ poorer^ with the French dire^ dirai^ mere^ 

‘ Mairie^ Maure^ aurai^ tour^ Touraine, 

* The Scotch do not use the vocal r at all, but only the strongly 
‘ trilled r. 

‘In Italy this strongly trilled r is constant; in France and a 
‘ great part of Germany a trill of the uvula is pronounced in lieu of 
‘ it. This French r (y grasseye oii pro^^eucal) is not unlike the Arabie 
^grh and the Northumberland burr, The last is often confused by 
‘ southerners with g, Harriet soiinding to them like Hagietl Eliis, 
p. 198. 


Connexion of u, w, v, b, qu, &c. (Comp. §§ 90, 118. 2.) 

xviii. ‘ When the breath passes between the anterior edges of 
‘ the lips in close approximation, the effect of the breathing resem- 
‘ bles the soiind of f. The Spanish b is articulated in this way, but 
‘ with vocalized breath, its sound consequently resembling v. When 
‘ the aperture of the lips is slightly eniarged by the separation of 
‘ their anterior edges, and the breath passes between the inner edges 
‘ of the lips, the effect is that of the English wh, w; the former 
‘ being the voiceless, the latter the vocal fonn of the same articula- 
‘ tion. The lips must be in sufficiently close approximation to pre- 
‘ sent a degree of resistance to the breath, or the w will lack that 
‘ faint percussive quality which alone distinguishes it from the 
‘vowel 00 (loth vowel).’ M, Bell, p. 52. 

‘The sound of v consonant in ancient Latin is a matter of 
‘dispute: it was probably w or bb (i. e. labial v), and more proba- 
‘ bly the latter than the former, because we can hardly imagine w 
‘ generating v except through bh, but the passage from bb to v is 
‘ so easy and slight, that the two parts of Germany which are dis- 
‘ tinguished by the two different sounds at this day profess to pro- 
‘ nounce their w in the same way. Bb is a kind of bat sound readily 
‘ falling into w or v, but the real w has a very moderate domain in 
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‘ Europe. The bh is thoroughly established in High Germany and 
‘ in Spain, where the old joke of 

‘felices populi quibus •vin)ere est bibere 

‘ points at once to the antiquity of the sound in that country in 
‘which it is stili used for both b and v, and to the probable pronun- 
‘ ciation of v in Latin as bb at that time. The example of Kaweas 
‘ being heard as cav’ n’eas = cave ne eas would be solved by the 
‘ identity (kablme’as) in both languages at that time.’ [But comp. 
§ 94.] ‘ At the time when the Anglo-Saxons being Ghristianized 

‘adopted the Christian Roman alphabet, the Roman v consonant 
‘ was ceitainly [the denti-labial] v, a sound which the Anglo-Saxons 
‘ did not then distinguish from f. 

‘ An accurate conception of the three sounds w, bb, v is neces- 
‘ sary for the proper understanding of many linguistic relations. 
‘ For w the lips are rounded nearly as for u, and the back of the 
‘ toiigue is raised, but the outer edges of the lips are brought more 
‘ together than for u, and the sound of w, when continued, is there- 
‘ fore a buzz, a mixture of voice and whisper, and not a pure 
‘ vowel sound. When the buzz is strong, the tremor of the lips is 
‘ very perceptible, and a little more force produces the labial trill 
‘ brb. If the voice is removed, we have wb, and the back of the 
‘ tongue being raised as before mentioned, the slightest effort suffices 
‘ to raise it higher and produce kwb. This gives the relation between 
‘ the gutturals and labials which plays such an important part in 
‘ comparative philology. On the other hand for bb the tongue is 
‘ not raised, the sound is a pure labial, less like u, but easily deduced 
‘ from w by lowering the tongue and slightly flattening the lips. It 
‘ is to those used to it an extremely easy and pleasant consonant, pro- 
‘ duced with the least possible effort. By dropping the voice it pro- 
‘ duces pb, which is not now used in Europe but was probably a 
‘ value of (fi. For w, bb there must be no contact with the teeth. 
‘ Directly the lower lip touches the upper teeth, an impediment is 
‘ raised to the passage of the air through the mouth, and the breath 
‘ escaping out on both sides, produces a rushing, rubbing, rustling 
‘sound, distinctive of the “divided ” consonants, and known as v, 

‘ which on dropping the voice, becomes f. But all degrees of con- 
‘ tact between the lower lip and the teeth are possible, producing 
‘ varieties of f, v, from sounds which can scarcely be distinguished 
‘ from pb, bb, up to extremely harsh hisses and buzzes. Generaliy 
‘ then -w is a consonant framed from u by closingthe lips too closely 
‘ to allow of a pure resonance for the vowel sound; bb is a b with 
‘ the lips just slightly opened, or a v without touching the teeth, 

‘ that is, a pure labial; v is a denti-labial. The w is fuither dis- 
‘ tinguished from bb, v by having the tongue raised. It is possible 
‘of course to raise the tongue when sounding v; the resuit is vb. 
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‘ a very peculiar and disagreeable sound. But if the tongue is raised 
‘ vvhen sounding bh, no ear would distinguish the resuit from w. 
‘The following words may shew these differences. Fr. owV, oni; 
‘ Engl. <uuey Ge/m. Fr. i'ie; usual Scotch quhen^ English 

Aberdeenshire fen; usual Gcrman schreiben, faulty German 
schreiqjuen; Gcrman now pfert^ once probably and in 

‘ some Bavarian dialectsp’^^r^.’ Eliis, pp. 514, 515. 


Roman Preference of vo to vu. (Gomp. § 93.) 

xix. The reason of the Romans retaining this vowel o after v 
instead of allowing it to pass into u (§213) was the danger of thus 
losing either the consonant sound v ( = w) or the vowel u. 

‘The loth vowel (i.e. u = oo) has an articulatin:e (i.e. conso- 
‘ nantal) elfect, when the modifying organs are further approximated 
‘ duriiig the continuance of the sound. By a slight appulse of the 
‘ lips, the vowel 00 becomes the articulation w. Thus if the lips 
‘ be momentarily compressed between the finger and thumb while 
‘ sounding 00, the voice will be modified into &c ’ 

M. Bell, p. 151. 

‘ When w is before 00 the combination is rather difficult 
‘ from the little sccpe the organs have for the articulative action; the 
‘w is in consequence often omitted by careless speakers, «u^oo/being 
‘pronounced ool; ^.voinan^ oomau' &c.’ M. Bell, p. 171. 


On Labialisation. (Comp. § 93. 3.) 

XX. The Latin v when following q or g is not really a separate 
letter but a modification of q or g. Thus Mr Eliis speaking of English 
says: ‘ kw or Labialised k, the lips being opened simultaneously 
‘ with the release of the k contact and not after it, is an ancient 
‘ element of our own and probably of many other languages. In 
‘ Anglosaxon it is written cw, in Latin qu, which is the form 
‘ adopted in English. Gu bears the same relation to g as qu to k, 
‘ but as the form of the g remained unchanged little attention was 
‘ paid to it. It does not exist as part of the Saxon element of 
‘our language. Initially it is generally used superfluously for g. 
‘ Occasionally it has the sound gw, as in lajiguage^ itself a modern 
‘ form, anguish^ distinguish. Usage however varies, some saying 
‘ lang^^g^vage^ ang-g^vish and others lang-^age^ lang-^vish. The 
‘ Italian quale^ guanto are apparently k<wuale^ gnvuanto...As we have 
‘ ky, gy (in the antiquated pronunciation of card^ sky^ guide^kyard^ 
‘ skyi., gyide) and kw, gw, so also to our unacknowledged palatal 
‘ modification of t, d, viz. ty, dy (e.g. in nature^ n)erdure^ often pro- 
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‘ nounced as na-tyoor, •ver-dyodr) correspond an equally unacknow- 
‘ledged labial modification of t, d, viz. tw, dw, e.g. betnveen^ t^ivctin^ 
‘ Uvel^ve^ /-xy/j/, d-ivindle^ d^vell^ d^varf. Many of those who 

‘ have thought on phonetics have been inore perplexed to decide 
‘ whether w is here really a vowel or a consonant, than in the corre- 
‘ sponding words, nvean^ rwa'ni, xwj/, ^ve/I^ ^ivan The difficulty is 
‘ resolved by observing that the opening of the lips is really simul- 
‘ taneous with the release of the t, d contact.’ Eliis, pp. 206, 208, 
209, slightly compressed. 

xxi. In French this labial modification is common after most 

consonants, e.g. p (^o/j), b {bois)^ m (yb/j) ; v (w/.v), 

k (y«o/), g {goitre)'^ t (^o/), d n (;;o/.v), 1 (/oz), r (m), a (jo/). 

Eliis, pp. 4—9. 

xxii. In Latin it occurs oiily after k (or q), g, and s, e.g. 
svavis, svadeo (So in English sqveet^ persuade). 

Compare however tvos, fvit, &c. § 92. After initial 1 and r it 
does not occur. In salvus, servus it was probably separately pro- 
nounced and hence the first syllable was long, whereas aqva has the 
First syllable short. A preceding g was expelled sometimes e.g. 
nivis for nigvis, brevis for bregvis, fruor for frugvor, &c. (§ 129. 2. 
639). In other words the v was dropped (§ 640). 

The Roman grammarians had similar perplexities to those 
mentioned in the passage quoted above. See Schneider, Lat. Gr. 
I. p. 329 sq. 


On k, c, q. (Comp. §57,) 

xxiii. The names of the three consonants k, c, q, viz. ka, ce, qu, 
all representing the sharp guttural explosive, were pronounced with 
a different vowel. Compare this fact with the following. ‘ K is 
‘ fonned by the silent contact and audible separation of the back 
‘ of the tongue and the posterior part of the palate. The precise 
‘ points of contact vary between the different vowels. Before the 
‘close lingual vowel ee (i8th vowel) the position of the tongue is 
‘much further forward than before ah (2nd vowel) or aw (6th 
‘ vowel). The tongue could articulate k from one unifonn position 
‘ before all the vowels, but there is a natural tendency to accom- 
‘ modate facility of utterance by these little changes which would 
‘ require an effort to avoid.’ M. Bell, p. 217. 

The Germans have similar modifications of the continuous con¬ 
sonant. Ch in ach is .guttural, in icb is palatal, in auch is labial 
(Eliis, p. 206). 
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Close affinity of i and j ( = y). (Comp, § 138. 144. 2.) 

xxiv. ‘ The tongiie in forming y is almost in the position for the 
‘ vowel ee ; just as in forming w the lips modify the voice almost to 
‘ the quality of the vowel 00. The formati ve apertures are simply 
‘ more close, so that y and w are articulated forms of the close 
‘ vowel sounds ee and 00. 

‘Y before ee (i8th vowel) presents an articulative difficulty. 
‘ Many persons, especially in Scotland, entirely omit the y in that 
‘ situation : thus we hear of an old man bending under the weight 
‘ of ears instead of yearsl M. Bell, p. 216. 


On Palatalisation (§ iio. 4). 

XXV. ‘ In pronouncing j ( = Engl. y) the middle of the tongue is 
‘ arched up against the palate; while for k the back and for t the 
‘ tip of the tongue only come in contact with the palate. When 
‘ then kj or tj come together rapidly, the first change is to produce 
‘a palatal modification of k and t. For there is an attempt to 
‘ pronounce k and j simultaneously. Hence the back of the tongue 
‘ stili remaining in contact with the palate, the middle of the 
‘ tongue is also raised, so that both back and middle lie against the 
‘ palate. This is rather a constrained position, and consequently the 
‘back of the tongue readily drops. The resuit is the exact posi- 
‘tion for the palatal modification of t, which originating in an 
‘ attempt to sound t and j simultaneously brought the tip and 
‘ middle of the tongue to the palate, and this being almost an im- 
‘ possible position dropped the tip, The two consonants k and t, 
‘as palatally modified, are therefore ready to interchange. The 
‘passage from this modification of t to tsh (=Eng. ch) is very 
‘short and swift. But the organs of different speakers have differ- 
‘ ent tendencies, and in some s or sh are more readily evolved than 
‘tsli ffom t palatally modified. It must be remembered that 
‘ when the sound is thus spoken of as changing, it is not meant 
‘ that it changes in the mouth of a single man from perfect k to 
‘perfect tsh. Quite the contrary. It probably required many 
‘generations to complete the change, and the transitional fonns 
‘were probably in use by intennediate generations.’ Eliis, pp. 204, 
205. 


On the change of t to s (§ 151. 2). 

xxvi, The slight change requisite to convert t into s is seen in 
the following description of their formation. 

‘ In forming t the edge of the whole tongue is laid against the 
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‘ front and sides of the mouth so as perfectly to obstruet the breath. 

‘ While the tongue is in this position, there must be a continued 
‘ pressure of breath against it, and wherever an aperture is made 
‘ by the removal of any part of the obstnicting edge, the confined 
‘ breath will be emitted with a degree of explosiveness more or less 
‘ strong in proportion to the degree of its previous compression be- 
‘ hind the tongue, and also in proportion to the abruptness with 
‘ which the aperture is made.’ IVI. Bell, p. 199. 

xxvii. ‘ The peculiar mechanism requisite to produce the ciear 
‘ hissing sound heard in the letter s, is a single and very contracted 
‘ aperture for the emission of the breath over the centre of the fore- 
‘ part (not the tip) of the tongue, when without much elevation 
‘ from the bed of the lower jaw, it is^ closely approximated to the 
‘ upper gum. The tongue is otherwise in contact with the teeth 
‘ and gum so as to obstruet the breath at ali parts but the point, 
‘ \vhich is sufficiently squared to prevent its touching the front 
‘ teeth. The slightest projection of the tip brings it against the 
‘ teeth, and by partially intercepting the breath at that point modi- 
‘ fies the sound into that of th: and the least retraction of the 
‘ tongue from the precise point of the tnie formation causes the 
‘ middle of the tongue to ascend towards the arch of the palate, 
‘and modifies the cuneent of breath into that of sh.’ IVI. Bell, 
p. 181. 


On the change of s to r. (Compare § 183.) 

xxviii. ‘ The articulative position of s giving sibilation to voca- 
‘ lized breath, produces z, which differs in no wise from the oral 
‘ action of s. 

‘ r as pronounced in England, differs from z merely in the nar- 
‘ rowing and retraction of the point of the tongue. In Scotland, in 
‘ Spain, and on the Continent generally, r receives a stronger vibra- 
‘ tion of the whole forepart of the tongue.’ M. Bell, pp. 53, 54 . 

On the pronunciation of r generally, see above § xiii. 

Omission of t before 1 and n. (Comp. § 192. i. 4.) 

xxix. The following passage shews that the pronunciation of t 
is peculiar before 1 and n. 

‘ The correct articulative action of t is the removal of the whole 
‘ tongue from the palate, allowing the breath to escape by a single 
‘ frontal aperture. Such must always be the mechanism of t initial 
‘ or final: but when the liquids 1 or n follow t in the same word, a 
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* lateral explosion before 1, and a nasal emission before n are the 

* regiilar and necessary modes of finishing t in such cases. Thus in 
'‘Jitly and ftness^ &c.: batch^ nettle^ little, &c., batten, bitten^ button, 
‘ 5 cc., the point of the tongue is kept in contact with the front of 
‘ the palate m forming the tl; and the whole tongue is retained in 
‘ its obstructive position during the utterance of the tn.’ M. Bell, 

p. 200. 


The interchange of 1 and r. (Comp. § 176. 7.) 

XXX. * r and 1 are very liable tc be confounded where they occur 
‘ in proximate syllables. The vocal aperture for the former is over the 
‘ point of the tongue, and for the latter over the sides of the back 
‘ part of the tongue; and there is a difficulty in passing quickly 
‘ from one to the other of these positions.’ M. Bell, p. 193. 


Correspondence of Latin f to Greek d. (Comp. § 99. 6.) 

xxxi. The following passages deal with a confusion of f with 
the Sharp dental fricati ve, which is the sound ordinarily given to the 
Greek though, as stated in the text, probably not its real value, 
at least originally. 

‘ A faulty pronunciation of th consists in a movement of the 
‘ lower lip inwards to meet the tongue. This gives so much of the 
‘ ch^acter of f to this articulation that it is often difficult to know 
‘ which is the letter intended. F and Th are mechanically much 
‘ alike. The action of the lip for f is precisely analogous to that of 
‘ the tongue for th. Both organs partially obstruet the breath by 
‘Central contact with the teeth; and the breath is in both cases 
‘ emitted through lateral interstices.’ M. Bell, p. 177. 

‘ When f and th are pronounced without any vowel, it is very 
‘ difficult to distinguish them at a little distance.^ Ellis, p. 213. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The following selection of inscriptions has been made in order 
to give specimens of the old forms of the language. They are 
arranged in chronological order, and have all (except No. 20) been 
taken from, and examined and re-examined on the proof sheets with, 
the facsimiles given in Ritschfs Prisca Latinitatis Monumenta^ and, 
in the case of No. 9, with that given in the Corp, Inscr, Rom, Vol. ii. 
The explanations have been taken chiefly from Ritschls preface 
and the Corp. Inscr. Lat.^ edited by Mommsen (Vol. I., except when 
otherwise stated). The number of the inscriptions in Corp. Inscr.^ 
as well as of Ritschfs plates, is added to facilitate reference, All 
these inscriptions are in the original in capital letters. The vertical 
strokes are iised to denote the end of the line in the original; biit 
in the modernisation they mark otF the csesura in the saturnian lines. 

The blank spaces, and the omission or insertion of dots (to 
mark the end of the words), have been represented with tolerable 
fidelity. The dot is sometimes a dot proper (e.g. in iii. iv. xvii.), 
sometimes a square (e.g. in xiv. xxi.), sometimes a triangle (e.g. in 
ix. xxii.), sometimes a cross, or square with projecting corners (e.g. 
in xvi, xxiv.). 


I. 

Found in a sacred grove at Pisaurum in Picenum on stone. ‘ End 
of 5th century.’ Ritschl and Mommsen. 

Corp. I. R. 173. Ritschl, tab. XLiii. C. 

iunone-re | matrona | pisaurese | dono-dedrot | 
Juno?2l regina matronas Pisaurenses dono {donum .^) dederunt. 

II. 

Do. on stone, end of 5th century. Ritschl and Mommsen. 
Corp. I. R. 177. Ritschl, tab. XLiii. A. 
matre | matiita | dono • diidro | matrona | m • cu 
ria» I pola-liuia | deda | 

Matri Matutae dono {donum?) dederunt matrona^ mania Curia., 
Pola Vrvia deda {dedant^ comp. 7 r€(f)VKaj/Ti). 

The m before Curia is the old form with five strokes (see p. 23), 
for which in modern books JNP is substituted. 
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in. 

On a bronze tablet found at Fiimum in Picenum, now in the Paris 
museum, ‘ pf a date nearer to the oldest Scipio inscription than 
to the second.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 181. Ritschl, tab. xcvii. A. 

ereiitio-l.f | .aprufenio • c• f | 1-turpilio-c-f | 

m-albani • l.f | t • munatio • t • f | quaistores | 
aire ♦ moltaticod | dederont | 

Terentius^ Lucii plius^ Aprufenius Gaii filim^ Lucius 

Turpilius Gaii filius^ Marcus Albanius Lucii piius, Titus Munatius, 
Titi piius, quastores are multatico dederunt: i.e. from the produce of 
fines. 


IV. 

On a bronze tablet, first made known at Rome, but the place of 
finding is unknown. 

Corp. I. R. 187. Ritschl, tab. ii. B. 

m • mindios • 1 • fi | p-condetios-ua-fi | aidiles‘uicesma. 
parti I apolones • dederi | 

Marem Mindius Lucii piius, Publius Condetius, •valesi (?) piius, 
adilis ^vicesimam partem Apollinis dederunt, i.e. have olFered Apollo’s 
twentieth. 


V. 

On a small stone column found at Tusculum near the tomb of the 
Furii. ‘A faithful copy of an original older than the Scipio 
inscriptions.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 63. Ritschl, tab. XLix. B. 

m • fourio • c • f • tribunos 
militare • de • praidad * maurte • dedet • 

Marcus Furius, Gaii piius, tribunus, militari de prada Marti 
dedit. 


VI. 

This and viii. xi. xiii. xiv. are all on stone and taken from the 
tombs of the Scipios near the Capene gate. This inscription 
is on L. Cornelius Scipio, son of Barbatus, Consul 495 u.c. 
‘ It probably was written about 500 U.C.’ Ritschl. 
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Corp, I. R. 32. Ritschl, tab. xxxviii. E. The additions in italics 
are fi'om Ritschrs conjecture. 


honcoino • ploirume • cosentiont • r 
duonoro • optumo • fuise ♦ uiro 
luciom • scipione • filios • barbati 
rf?nsol • censor • aidilis • hic«fuet • a 
hec . cepit • corsica • aleriaque • urbe 
^edet • tempestatebus • aide • mereto 


omai 

virorum 

pud vos 
m pug/iandod 
d votam. 


Arranged by Ritschl as Satumian metre, as follows (except that 
the words are here modemised), the accents denoting the arses, and 
the vertical lines the caesuras. 


Hunc unum plurmn con | shitiunt Rbiiai (i.e.Romae) 
bo7i6rum optimum fu \ 'isse 'virum nsirorum^ 

Lucium Scipionem. | rilius Barbati 
consul, censor, afiUs | h'ic fuit apud vos. 

Hic cepit Corsicam Aleri | dmqiie urbem pugnando', 
dedit tempestatibus \ aedeiii merito v'(jtam. 


VII. 

On a bronze tablet fixed to a wall at Tibur in Latium. ‘ Probably 
at end of jth century when the final -os was giving place to 
-wj.’ Ritschl. The inscription on the second side is probably 
a little later than on the first. 

Corp. I. R. 62. Ritschl, tab. xcvii. B. 

on one side, c • placendos • herofo | marte-sacr omo | 

on the other side, c* placentias-her-f | marte donu-dede | 

^ . tt •• /<». Marti sacrum. 

Gmus Placentius, Herufdtus. 

(The small rounds are probably marks of nails.) 


VIII. 

On L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, Consul 456. ‘The inscription 
dates not later than 520 U.C.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 30. Ritschl, tab. xxxvii. B. 

Cornelius • lucius «scipio-barbatus • gnaiuod 
«patre | prognatus ♦ fortis « uir • sapiensque—quoius • forma« 
uirtutei« parisuma | fuit—consol« censor « aidilis • quei« fuit« 
apud • uos—taurasia«cisauna | samnio • cepit—subigit • omne 
• loucanam • opsidesque • abdoucit • ] 
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Cornelius Lucius ] Scipio Barbatus^ 

Gnwo patre p 7 'ognatus | fortis ^ir sapihisque^ 

Cujus forma <virtu | ti parissuma fuit^ 

Consul^ censor^ aedilis | qui fuit apud 'vos 
Taurdsuvii Cisaunarn | Sanmium cepit 
Subigit omnhn Lucaniam^ obsidhque abducit, 

Momnisen considers Saynnio to be the ablative, Taurasia and 
Cisauna being towns Samnium^ Lucanam sc. terram^ i.e. Lu¬ 
caniam 

IX, 

On a bronze piate foiind in the mountains of Gibraltar near 
Alcala de los Gazulcs by a Polish engineer in a.d. 1867. Pub- 
lishcd in facsimile and with Commentaries by E. Hlibner and 
Mommsen, Hermes^ ill. 243 sq. Decree made 565 U.C., and 
inscription is probably of this date, 

Gorp, 1 . R. II, No, 5041. 

laimiliiis • 1 • f • inpeirator • decreiuit | utei • quei • hasten 
sium«seruei | in «turri-lascutana-habitarent |leiberei«es 
sent• agrum• oppidumqu | quod «ea • tempestate • posedisent [ 
item • possidere • habereque | iousit • dum «poplus • senatus 
que I romanus • iiellet • act incastreis | ad• xii• k • febr 

L. JLmilius^ Lucius^ son^ gene7'al^ decreed tbat such slanjes of the 
people of Hasta as dwe/t in the to<wer of Lascuta should be free. 
IVith regard to the land and to^.vn (ivhich they bad possessed at tbat 
time^ be ordered them to co7itinue to possess and bold it so long as tbe 
people and senate of Rome should ^vilL Done in the camp 19 Ja7iuary. 

. This inscription though of the same age as the S, C. de Baca- 
nalibus is not so antique in spelling, probably owing to the more 
formal legal nature of the S, C. de Bac. 

The ei in inpeirator appears to be an inscriber’s blunder, This 
inscription afFords the earliest instance of doubled letters, e.g. essent,, 
'vellet. Gf. § 58, Ritschl has discussed the peculiarities in his Neue 
Plautinische Excurse^ ist Heft, 1869, p, 16 n. 


X. 

On bronze, found at Tiriolo a village in the country of the Bruttii. 
Supposed to be written at the time of the event referred to, i,e, 
568 A.u.c, See Liv, xxxix. 8—19, Gic, Leg. ii. 15, § 37, 

Gorp, I. R. 196, Ritschl, tab, xviii, 

marcius • 1 • f«s • postumius • 1 ♦ f«cos • senatum • consoluerunt • 
n-octob-apud «aedem | duelonai«sc«arf.m» claudi «m«f«l. 
ualeri.p.f«q.minuci«c«f« de«bacanalibus quei«foideratei | 
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esent- ita-exdeicendum • censuere ♦ neiquis • eorum • sacanaB 
habuise-iielet-sei-ques | esent-quei-sibei-deicerent nece 
sus • ese • bacanal • habere • eeis • utei • ad • pr • urbanum | ro 
mam • uenirent • dequeeeis • rebus • ubei • eor m • utr a • audita • 
esent • utei • senatu<^ | noster • decerneret • dum • ne • minus • 
senator bus-c-adese///- rescosoleretur | bacas-uir 

• nequis -adiese • uelet • ceiuis • romanus • neue -nominus-latin 
neue • socium | quisquam • nisei • pr • urbanum • adie • sent • is 

(]ue- e-senatuos-sententiad dum-ne | minus-senatoribus 

• c • adesent • quom • ea - res • cosoleretur • iousisent ce suere 

I sacerdos • nequis • uir-eset • magister-nequeuir-neque» 
mulier - qiiisquam - ese -1 | neuepecuniam • quisquameorum 

• comoin abuise-ue et neue • magistratum | neue-promagi 

stratuo - neque - uirum ier ♦ em quiquam • fecise - uelet | 

neue • post hac • inter - sed - conioura e • comuouise • 

neue - conspondis • e | neue • conprome - siseuelet • neue • quis 
quamfidem inter • sed • dedise • uelet | sacra-in- dquol 
tod • ne quisquam • fecise • uelet • neue - in • poplicod • neue ♦ in | 
preiuatod • neue • exstrad • urbem • sacra • quisquam • fecise • 
uelet - nisei | pr • ur anum • adieset • isque • de • senatuos • 
sententiad - dum ♦ ne • minus | senatoribus • c • adesent • 
quom - ea - res • cosoleretur • iousisent • censuere [ homines • 
plous - u • oinuorsei - uirei • atque • mulieres - sacra • ne • quis 
quam | fecise • uelet • neue • inter • ibei • uirei • pl//us • duobus • 
mulieribus • ploustribus | a^ise«uelent • nisei • de ♦ pr - urbani • 
senatuosque-sententiad-utei-suprad | scriptumest- haice- 
utei • in • couentinoid • exdeicatis • ne • minus • trinum | noun 
dinum • senatuosque • sententiam • utei • scientes • esetis • 

eorum . | sententia - ita • fuit - sei • ques • esent • quei - 

aruorsum - ead • fecisent quam • suprad | scriptum • est • eeis- 
remcaputalem-faciendam - censuere atque-utei | hoce- 
in • tabolam - alienam • inceideretis • ita - senatus • aiquom • cen 
suit I uteique • eam • figier - ioubeatis • ubei • facilumed • 
gnoscierpotisit- atque | utei • ea-bacanalia-sei-qua-sunt 
. exstrad • quam • sei • quid • ibei • sacri - est | ita • u tei • suprad 

• scriptum • est • in • diebus • x • quibus • uobeis • tabelai • datai | 

erunt-faciatis-utei dismota-sient in-agro-teurano | 

The letters in italics are such as appear ffom the facsimile to be 
those inscribed. But in line 6 nt would be very nearly right for 
pit. In the iztb and i3th lines I have omitted some letters, which 
have been supplied on a modern insertion in the broken piate» 
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0, Mardujj Lucii piius^ Spurius Postumius^ Lucii piius consules 
senatum consuluerunt nonis Octobribus apud ^edem Bellona, Scribetido 
adfuerunt M. Claudius^ Marci piius^ L. Valerius^ Publii filius^ Q, Mi¬ 
nucius^ Gaii piius. 

De Bacchanalibus qui foederati essent ita edicendum censuere: (i.c. 
decreed thc issiie to those who were in league with the Romans, of 
a proclamat ion in the matter of the feasts of Bacchus) nequis 
eorum Bacchanal habuisse 'vellet. Si qui essent., qui sibi dicerent neces se 
esse Bacchanal habere^ ei uti ad praetorem urbanum Romain 'venirent., 
deque eis rebus., ubi eorum 'verba audita essent, uti senatus noster 
decerneret., dum ne minus seriatoribus centum adessent, quum ea res 
consuleretur. Bacchas •vir nequis adiisse 'vellet ci'vis Romanus, ne've 
? 2 ominis Latini, ne^ve sociorum quisquam, 7iisi praetorem urba7ium adi- 
issent, isque de senatus sententia, dum ne minus se7iatoribus centum 
adessent, quinn ea res consuleretur, jussisset. 

Cefisuere, sacerdos nequis 'vir esset: tiiagister neque •vir 7 ieque 7 nuHer 
quisqua)7i esset: neve pecuniani quisquam eoru77i commimem habuisse 
vellet, 7ieve magistration, 7ieve pro 7nagist7'atu neque vh-wyi neque 77111- 
lierem quisqua77t fecisse vellet. Neve posthac mter se co7ijurasse 7 ieve 
convovisse, 7ieve C077sp077disse, neve compro7nisisse vellet, 7ieve quisquam 
pde77i mter se dedisse vellet. Sacra in occulto 7iequisquani fecisse vellet, 
77eve in publico, ?ieve m privato, neve extra U7'be77i sacra quisquam 
fecisse vellet, nisi praetorem urbanu77i adiisset, isque de senatus S€7ite7itia 
dmn ne 7}iinus senatoribus ce7itu77i adessent, quu7n ea 7'es cofisuleretur, 
jussisset. 

Ce7isuere, ho77iines plus qiimque tmiversi, viri atque mulieres sacra 
7ie quisquam fecisse vellet, neve mteribi vh'i plus duobus, 7}tuHeribus 
plus tribus, adfuisse velle7it, 7tisi de proitoris urba7ii seyiatusque se7ite7itia, 
7tti supra scriptum est (i. e. that not more than five persons in all 
men and women, celebrate the rites, that the five shoiild be two 
men, and three women. quisquam is in apposition to ho7ni7ies'). 

H<£c titi in co7itione exdicatis 7ie 77iinus tri7iU77i nundmtoii (i. e. not 
less than three assembly days); se7iatusque se)ite7itiam uti scie7ites es¬ 
setis. Eorian se7itentia ita fuit: siqui esse7it q7ii advorsum ea fecis se7it, 
quam supra scriptU7n est, eis re7n capitale77i facie7ida7n ceyisuere. 

Atque uti hoc in tabulam aheyiam mcideretis: ita senatus ^quu7n 
censuit; 

Utique eam pgi jubeatis, ubi facillu77ie 7iosci possit; 

Atque uti ea Bacchayialia, siqua sunt, extra quayn si quid ibi sacri 
est, ita uti scriptU77i est, in diebus deceyn, quibus vobis tabellis datiS 
erimt, faciatis uti dhnota sint. In agro Teurano. 

The docnment is evidently a letter (tabelhs) from the consuis to 
the local magistrates conveyiiig to them a copy of (as Mommsen 
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thinks, part only of) the decree of the senate, an iiitimation of the 
penalty which the senate ordercd for a transgression of it, and direc- 
tions for its piiblication. 


XI. 

On the son of P. Scipio Africanus major. Augur 574 A.u.c. ‘ End 
of 6th century u. c.’ Ritschl. There is a vertical fracture in 
the middle of the stone, occasioning a loss of several letters. 

Corp. I. R. 33. Ritschl. tab. xxxix. F. 

quei • apiceinsigne • dial aminis • gesistei [ 

mors • perfe tua • ut • essent • omnia 
breuia • hor os-fama-uirtusque 
gloria. atque • in • genium • quibus • sei | 

in-longa-licu set-tibe utier-uita ] 
fa • cile • factei superases • gloriam | 
maior ♦ um qua • re • lubens - te • ingremiu | 
scipio • recip t • terra - publi 
prognat • um • publio • corneli 

Olli apicem insignem dialis \Jlamin'is gessisti^ 

7nors ph'fecit tua ut | hsent omnia bretna: 
honos fama ^nrtusqiie | gloria atque ingenium^ 
quibus si in longa lienis | set tibi utier (i.e. uti) n/ita 
facile factis superasses | gloriam majorum. 

Quare lubhis te in gremium,, | Scipio,, recipit 

Ten'd, Publi, prognatum \ Publio Corneli (i.e. Cornelio). 


XII. 

On stone at Sora. ‘ Not later than 620 A.u.c., perhaps more pro- 
bably at the very beginning of the century.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 1175. Ritschl. tab. Lii. A 

tz-p-uertuleieis-c-f. | 

quod • re • sua • d eidens-asper | 
afleicta • parens-timens | 
heic-uouit-uoto-ho c | 
sol ut mma - facta | 

polouctaleibereis-lube | 
te s donu-danunt- | 

hercolei - maxsume • | 

mereto semol-te | 
orant • se - oti • crebro | 
condemnes- | 
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Marcus Publius Vertukii^ Gaii plii 
Quod re sua diffidens \ aspere affiicta 
Parens timens hic *vo*vit^ | nsoto hoc soluto^ 

Decuma facta pollucta^ | Uberi libentes 

Do7ium dafimit (i.e. da7it) Herculi | maxime merito 

Shnul te orant se nsoti | crebro condemnes» 

XIII. 

Uncertain which Scipio is meant. ‘ At beginning of 7tli century 
U.C.’ Ritschl. 

Gorp. 1 . R. 34. Ritschl. tab. XLi. Ka. 

1 • Cornelius • cn • f• cn • n • scipio • magna • sapientia | 
multasqiie • uirtutes • aetate • quom • parua | 
posidet • hoc • saxsum. quoiei • uita • defecit • non | 
honos • honore • is * hic • situs • quei • nunquam | 
uictus • est * uirtutei • annos • gnatus • xx • is | 

d ^i-s datus-ne-quair-atis-honore | 
queiminus • sit • mand u 

Lucius Cornelius^ Gnaei fUus^ Gnaei nepos^ Scipio, 
inagndm sapientiam mul\ tasque •virtutes 
aetate cmn parva \ pbssidH hoc saxum, 
quoiei (i.e. cui) vita defecit^ 1 7ion honbs^ honorem. 

Is hic situs. Qui nunquam ( victus est virtute 
annos natus viginti | is Diti ht mandatus: 

7ie quaeratis honorem \ quiminus sit mandatus. 

In the words honos honorem the first denotes honour^ the second 
office. ‘ In vjhose case life^ not voorthffiell short of officialpost.^ The 
last line means, seek not for official post vohich was not given him. 


XIV, 


On three stones. ‘ At beginning of 7th century, latest of all the 
Scipio inscriptions.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 38. Ritschl, tab. XLir. L. 


Inscription on Cn. Scipio Hispanus who was prastor 615 u.c. 


cn-Cornelius-cn-f 
m 


HI scipio-hispanus 


11 pr-aid-cur-q- tr*milTI*xuir»sl*iudik I 

x-uir-sacr-fac*/ | 

uirtutesgenerismieismoribusaccum au/ 

progeniemigenuifactapatrispetiei 
maiorum optenuilaudem ut sibeime ess ecreatum 
laetentur stirpem nobilitauithon or 
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There are three blocks of stone, on the 2nd and 3rd of which this 
inscription is written. The first has only one stroke to number it but 
nothing else. The second has two strokes on the left side and three 
strokes on the right, apparently to shew where it was to fit to the 
3rd tablet, which has also three strokes. The space just before the 
end of the verses is apparently due to a miscalculation on the part of 
the stone-cutters. 

Gn^us Cornelius^ Griiei Jilius^ Scipio Hispanus^ pr^tor^ adilis cu» 
rulis, qii^stor^ tribunus militum bis^ decem%ir litibus judicandis^ de- 
cem^vir sacris faciundis. 

Virtutes generis meis moribus accumidaui^ 
progeniem genui^ facta patris petii^ 
majorum obtinui laudem^ ut sibi me esse creatum 
leetentur I stirpem nobilitavit honor. 

Mommsen considei-s the beginning of the second line is progenie 
mi^ and th2Lt progenie is a dactyl (cf. Lachm. ad Lucr. ii. 991); but?. 

These are according to Ritschl the oldest Latin elegiae verses. 


XV. 

On stone upon Mt. Gselius at Rome. ‘ Between 608 and 620 A.u.c. 
but nearer to the latter than the former.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 541. Ritschl, tab. Li. A. 

l.mummi.Tf •cos-duct | auspicio• imperioque | eius ♦ achaia 
capt-corinto 1 deleto-romam-redieit | triumphans• ob• hasce| 
res • bene • gestas-quod | in • bello • uouerat ] hanc-aedem «et 
• signu I herculis • uictoris | imperator-dedicat | 

Lucius Mummius, Lucii filius consul. Ductu auspicio imperioque eius 
Achaia capta, Corintho deleto, Romam rediit triumphans. Ob hasce 
res bene gestas, quod in bello voverat, hanc eedem et signum Herculis 
victoris imperator dedicat. 


XVI. 

On stone at Aletrium. ‘ Shortly after 620 A.U.C.’ Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 1166. Ritschl, tab. Lii. B. 

/-betilienus-l-f-uaarus | haec-quae-infera-scripta | sont 

- de - senatu • sententia | facienda - coirauit - semita | in - oppido 

- omnis • porticum - qua | inarcem - eitur - campum - ubei | lu 
dunt- horologiummacelum | basilicam - calecandam • seedes | 
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cum. ba • linearium • lac. um » ad | ortam ♦ aquam • in * opi 
dumadqu | arduom • pedes * cccxu> .fornicesq | fecit-fistulas* 
soledas-fecit | ob • hasce • res • censorem • fecere • bis | sena 
tus • filio • stipendia • mereta [ ese - iousit • populusque • sta 
tuam 1 donauit-Censorino [ 

A letter or two has been broken away at the beginning of the 
9th and loth lines (of the original). 

Lucius Betilienus^ Lucti filius^ Varus hac^ qua infra scripta sunt^ 
de senatus sententia facienda cura-vit^ semitas in oppido otnnts, porti¬ 
cum qua in arcem itur^ camputn ubi ludimt^ horologium^ macellum^ 
basilicam calcandam (chalking), sedes^ lacum balnearium^ lacum 
ad portam^ aquam in oppidutn adque arduum (i. e. ad arcent) pedes 
CCCXL fornicesqiie fecit^ fistidas solidas fecit. Ob hasce res censorem 
fecere bis senatusfUo stipendia merita esse jussit^ populusque statuam 
dona-vit Censorino (i. e. under the name of Censorinus, because he 
had been twice Censor). 


XVII. 

On stone. At Polla in Lucania. 622 A.u.c. 

Corp. I. R. 551. Ritschl, tab. Li. B. 

uiam ♦ fecei • ab • regio • ad • capuam - et | in • ea - uia • ponteis • 
omneis - miliarios | tabelariosque • poseiuei • hince • sunt | 
nouceriam • meilia• vi>i • capuam• xxciiii | muranum - vi>xxini• 
cosentiam • cxxiii |ualentiam • cvi/xxxe - ad - fretum • ad 
statuam - ccxxxia • regium - ccxxxvii | suma • af • capua • 
regium • meilia • cccxxie | et - eidem - prae tor • in | 

sicilia - fugiteiuos • italieorum | conquaeisiue i -redideique | 
homines • dccccxvii - eidemque | primus - fecei • ut • de • agro - 
poplico I aratoribus-cederent-paastores | forum-aedisque* 
poplicas-heic-fecei 

The XXI in the 6th line (as here printed) are in the original 
written under the ccc and in the next line. 

The black squares are marks of the erasure of some figures by 
the stonecutter. 

This relates to P. Popillius C. F. Lxnas, consul 62Z A.u.c. 
(Mommsen, Ritschl.) 

I made the road from Rhegium to Capua., and on that road placed 
ali the bridges., milestones and lettcr-carriers. Frottt here to Nuceria 

ttiiles; to Capua miles j to Muranum 74 miles j to Consentia 
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123 miles; to Valentia 180 miles; to the strait up to the statue 
miles; to Rhegimn 237 miles. Total fro 7 n Capua to Rhegium 321 
aniles» And I the same man., nvheti praetor in Sicily.^ reco^vered the 
runanvay s laves of the Italians., atid r est ore d the men in number 917. 
And I the same ^vas the first to make the skepherds ginje up the public 
land to the farmers., and I erected a public building here. 


The two following inscriptions ai*e on boundaiy stones erected 
by the land commissioners under the Sempronian law of Tiberius 
Gracchus. 


XVIII. 

A. u.c. 622-23. Corp, I.R. 552. 
Ritschl, p. 49. 

c • s npr 

ap • claudius • c • f • pole 
plicinius-p-f-cras 
III -vir.a-i-a 


XIX. 

A.u.c. 624-25. Corp. I. R. 554. 
Ritschl, tab. LV. Ca. 

m-foluius-m-f- ac 
c • Sempronius • ti ♦ f • giac 
c ♦ paperius • c • f • carb 
III - uire-a-i-a 


The gap in the first line of each inscription is occasioned by 
the stones being broken. The first 7 n in 18 is imperfect. 

18. C. Sefnpronius^ Tiberii jUms.^ Gracchus 
Ap. Claudius., Gaii filius., Pulcer 
P. Licinius., Publii filius., Crassus 

Tres 'viri agris judicandis assignandis. 

In the later pillar M. Fulvius Flaccus and C. Papirius Carbo are 
joined with C. Gracchus. 


XX. 

On bronze, found at Tibur. Not now extant. ‘ About the middle 
of the 7th century,’ Mommsen. Ritschl thinks it may have been 
written in A.U.C. 595, supposing L. Cornelius to have been L. 
Corn. Lentulus, consul in 598, but at any rate before 631. 

Corp. I. R. 201. See Ritschl, tab. XLViii. G, where only a line or 
two are given copied ffom Piranesi. [N.B. I have not noted 
the spaces in this inscription.] 

1 • comelius • cn • f• pr ♦ sen • cons ♦ a ♦ d • iii • nonas • maias • 
sub • aede • kastorus | scr • adf • a • manlius • a • f • sex • iulius. 1. 
postumius*s-f- I quod• teiburtes• u• f• quibusque • de • rebus• 
uos • purgauistis • ea • senatus | animum ♦ aduortit * ita • utei • 
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aequom-fuit-nosque • ea - ita - audiueramiis | ut • uos • deixsis 
tis • uobeis • nontiata • esse • ea • nos • animum • nostrum | non • 
in • doucebamus • ita. facta • esse • propter - ea • quod • scibamiis ] 
ea • uos • merito • nostro • facere • non • potuisse • neque • uos • 
dignos • esse | quei • ea • faceretis - neque • id • uobeis • neque • 
rei ♦ poplicae • uostrae | oitile • esse ♦ facere • et • postquam - 
uostra • uerba • senatus • audiuit | tanto ♦ magis • animum • no 5 
trum • indoucimus • ita ♦ utei • ante | arbitrabamur • de • eieis ■ 
rebus • af • uobeis • peccatum • non • esse | quonque • de • eieis ■ 
rebus-senatuei • purgati • estis • credimus • uosque | animum- 
uostrum ♦ indoucere • oportet - item - uos • populo [ romano - 
purgatos • fore 

Lucius Cornelius,, Gucei filus praetor senatum consuluit ante diem 
tertium nonas malas sub ^de Castoris. Scribendo adfuerunt Aulus 
Manlius Auli filus,, Sextus fidius,, Lucius Postumius Spurii filus. 

Quod Tibiirtes u)erba fecerunt,, quibusque de rebus *vos purga‘vlstls, 
ea senatus animum ad‘vertlt,. Ita uti aequum fuit. Nosque ea Ita audU 
'veramus,, ut 'vos dixistis 'vobls nuntiata esse. Ea nos animum nos¬ 
trum non Inducebamus ita facta esse,, propterea quod sclbamus ea ujos 
merito nostro facere non potuisse,, neque 'vos dignos esse,, qui ea face¬ 
retis, neque Id 'vobls neque relpubUccS 'vostr,^ utile esse facere. Et 
postquam 'vestra 'verba senatus audl'vit, tanto magis animum nostrum 
inducimus, Ita uti ante arbitrabamur de eis rebus a vobis peccatum 
non esse. Cumque de eis rebus senatui purgati estis, credimus, vos- 
que animum vestrum inducere oportet, item vos populo romano pur¬ 
gatos fore. 


XXI. 


On stone, found at Capua. 646 A.u.c. Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 565. Ritschl, tab. LXiii. A. 


n-pumidius-q-f 
m - cottius • m - f 
m - eppilius • m - f 
c-antrac-ius-c-f 
1 Sempronius • 1 - f 


m•raecius 
n • arrius - m • f 
1-ieiolcius-p-f 
c - tuccius - c - f 
q-uibius-m-f 


p - cicereius - c • f - m - ualerius • 1 - f • 8m 

heisce • magistreis - uenerus - iouiae - muru | 
aedificandum - coirauemnt - pedcco/xxet | 

loidos • fecerunt - ser - sulpicio - m - aurelio - cof 


The last m of murum has had to be written in the line above, 
the mark 8 is used here as we should use [. cof is a mistake for cos. 
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Hi magistri Veneris '^on.Hve murum iedificandum cura^verunt pedes 
CCLXX (i.e. 270 feet long) et ludos fecerunt^ Sereno Sulpicio Marco 
Aurelio consulibus, 

The ‘ magistri ’ appear to have been the town council. 


On stone, found at Aeclanum ‘circiter 664 u.c.,’ Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 1230. Ritschl, tab. Lxx. C. 

c • quinctius • c • f • ualg • patron • munic 
m • magi • min • f • surus • a • patlacius • q • f 
IUI • uir • d • s • sportas • turreis • moiros 
turreisque • a • equas • qum. moiro 
yaciundum • coirauerunt 

C. Quinctius,^ Gaii JiUus,, Valgus patronus municipii,^ 

M. Magius,, Minatii filius,, Surus,, A. Patlacius, Quinti filius, 
Quattuor 'viri de senatus sententia portas, turres, 7nuros, 
turresque ecquas cum muro faciundum cura^verunt. 

‘faciundum’ is carelessly put for ‘faciundas.’ The c is almost a g. 

XXIII. 

O n bronze, found in the ruins of the temple of Satum at foot of the 
Tarpeian mount at Rome. Sulla’s law de xx. queestoribus 
A.u.c. 673 (674, Ritschl). Cf. Tac. Ann. ii, 22. 

Corp. I. R. 202. Ritschl, tab. xxix. 

q • Lirb • quei • aerarium • prouinciam • optinebit • eam | 
mercedem • deferto • quaestorque • quei • aerarium • prouin 
ciam I optinebit • eam • pequniam • ei • scribae • scribeisque • 
herediue | eius • soluito • idque • ei • sine • fraude • sua - 
facere • li • ceto • quod | sine • malo • pequlatuu • fiat • olleis 
que • hominibus • eam | pequniam • capere • liceto 

1 cos • quei • nunc • sunt • iei • ante • k • decembreis • primas • de • 
eis • quei | ciues • romanei • sunt • uiatorem • unum • legun 
to • quei «in | ea • decuria • uiator • appareat • quam • 
decuriam • uiatorum | ex • noneis • decembribus • primeis 
» quaestoribus • ad • aerarium | apparere • oportetoportebit • 

A part only of the law has been presenTd: the above is the first 
two sections of what has been preserved. 
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He shall report the salary to tbe city quaestor^ mjho shall ha^ve the 
treasury as his department^ and the qnofStor ^uho shall hanje the trea- 
sury department shall pay the money to the clerk and clerks and his 
heir^ ayid it shall he lanxsful for hbn to do so qjuithout incurrin^ any 
risk^ so far as it is done (ivithout dishonest enibe^^lement^ and it shall 
he la^vful for the 7 nen to receive the 7 noney. 

The present consuis shall hefore the frst of December next choose a 
7 ?iessenger from those '^x.vho are Ro?nan citiz,e?is^ to act as the messenger 
in that detachment of messengers ^vhich is or shall he hound to attend 
the quastors at the treasury after the fifth December next (i. e. the day 
on which the quiestors entered 011 office). 

XXIV. 

On stone, at Rome on the Appian road. ‘ Of the age of Sulla,’ 
Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 1006. Ritschl, tab. Lxix. D. 

hoc • est • fac • tum • monumentum 
maarco • caicilio 

hospes - gratum ♦ est • quom • apud 
meas • restitistei • seedes 
bene ■ rem ♦ geras * et • ualeas 
dormias • sine ♦ qura 

Hoc est factum 7 nonumentum | Marco Caecilio. 

Hospes., gratwn est cum apud meas \ restitisti sedes. 

Bene rem geras et caleas: | dbnnids sine cura. 


XXV. 

A leaden piate, formerly doubled, found about 500 paces from 
Rome on the left-hand of the Latin road among the tombs. 
‘ Written at the end of the republic or in the Augustan time.’ 
Mommsen. The formation of the letters is very rough, as 
that of a person writing hastily on an unyielding material. 
N.B. The first three letters project in the original. I have not 
noted the spaces at end of lines. 

Corp. I. R. 818. Ritschl, tab. xvii. 30. 

quomodomortuos qui • istic | supultus iist • nue • loqui | 
mi-c siirmonani potiist-siiic- | rhodinii-apud-m-licinium I 
faustum-mortua sit-mic | loqui-niic siirmonani pos-sit | ita 
uti-mortuos-niic-addiios | nue • ad hominiis acciiptus • iist | 
siiicrhodinii-aput-m - licinium | acciiptasit iittantum ualiiat j 
quant • um illii - mortuos quiii | isticsiipultus iist -ditiipatiir- 
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rhodinii | tibiii • commundo • uti • siimpiir | odio sit • m-licin 
io fausto I itiim • mhiidium amphiomim | itum c • popillium a 
pollonium | itum uimnonia-hiirmiona | itum siirgia glycin 
na I 

In the first line on this page the 7 m in BJjodine is in the original 
written^ below (as in xvii). The double i is an old form of the 
letter E (see § 226). So smc is selc^ i.e. j/V. In the original, of 
course, no i has a dot, but they are often tali, without reference to 
the quantity. 

jIs he Is dead <^vho is buried tbere^ and can neitber speak nor 
discoiirse^ so inay Rbodine at M, Licinius Faustus' hoitse be dead^ 
and not be able to speak or discourse. So as he bebig dead bas 
been recei^ved neitber to tbe gods nor io men^ so may RJjodine at M. 
Liciniui be recei’ved ajid ba^ve as mucb strengtb (or be good for as 
jnucb') as the dead man <wbo is buried tbere. Faiher Ditis 1 com- 
mend to tbee RJjodine^ ibat she 7 nay eujer be bateful to M. Licinius 
Faustus. 

Like^vise (7 commend to tbee) Marcus Hedius Amphion. Like<zvise 
Gaius PopilHus Apollonius. Like<wise Vennonia Herniiona. Likewise 
Sergia Glychina. 

N.B. The name of Rhodine occurs thrice to make the impi-eca- 
tion effective. 


XXVI. 

On bronze, found at Heraclea. Lex Julia municipalis, 709 u.c. 

Gorp. I. R. 206. Ritschl, tab. xxxiii. 

(Two sections only are given here: a considerable number are 
extant.) 

quae • uiae • in • urbem. rom • propiusue • u • r. p ■ q . ubei • con 
tinente • habitabitur • sunt • erunt • quoius • ante • aedificium . 
earum • quae j uiae • erunt • is • eam • uiam • arbitratu • eius • 
aed • quoi • ea • pars • urbis • h. 1 • ob • uenerit • tueatur • isque. aed 
. curato . uti • quorum | ante • aedificium * erit • quamque . 
uiam • h • I • quemque • tueri • oportebit • ei • omnes • eamuiam . 
arbitratu • eius • tueantur. neue ^ eo | loco • ao • consistat • quomi 
nus • conmode • populus • ea • uia • utatur 

I aed • cur • aed • pl • quei • nunc • sunt • quei • quomque • post • 
h • 1 . r • factei . createi • erunt • eumue • mar • inierint • iei . 
indiebus-v»proxumeis | quibus • eo • mac • designatei • erunt* 
eumue • mag* inierint • inter . se • paranto » aut • sortiunto • qua. 
inpartei • urbis • quisque | eorum * uias • publicas • in • urbem 
• roma • propius • ue -u • r • p.refi ciundas • sternendas • curet * 
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eiusque • rei • procurationem | habeat • quae • pars • quoique • 
aed. ita • h • 1 • ob • uener it • eius • aed • ineis * loceis • quae • inea• 
partei • erunt • uiarum • reficien | darum • t • uemdarum • 
procuratio • esto • utei • h • 1 • oportebit 

The c in mac might be read g. 

JVtih regard to ihe roads ^vhich are or shall be into the city of 
Rotae, or near er io the city of Rome than 1000 paces (^p.q. is a inistake 
for p.m. \.Q.passus mille: there is a correction in the piate), qvhere 
the d^ivelUngs shall be continnous^ the person, before ^cuhose house any of 
the said (earum) roads shall be, must protect such road according 
to ihe discretion of the adile on <whom that part of the city shall by 
this la^cV haice de^volnjed • and such aedile shall take care that all 
such persons, before <zvhose house it shall be, shall protect at his discre¬ 
tion the road qjuhich (the que in quamque is really siiperfluous) by 
this laq.v they shall senjerally be required io protect, and shall take care 
that ^>.vater {ao mistake for aqua) do not settle in the place so as to 
incon^venience people using the road, 

The curule adiles, the aediles of the commons, both those ttow and 
fivhosoe^ver shall after the proposal of this laqju (post hanc legem roga¬ 
tam) ha^ve been made, or created or shall ha^e entered on that office, 
shall ^ivithin the f've next ten days after that they shall ha^e been 
elected to (Iit. marked <with) that office, or shall ha^ve entered on that 
office, prepare or settle by lot amo 7 ig themsel^es in fiuhat part of the city 
each of them shall see to the reparation and pa^ving of the public roads 
into the city of Rome (roma for romam) or nearer to the city of Rome 
than 1000^ paces, and ha^e the charge of the matter. The adile to 
^vhom any ^ part of the city shall thus by this la~jj be assigned shall be 
charged, as shall be incumbent by this la^v, nvith the reparation and 
protection of the roads in such places as shall be in that part, 

^ The letter for 1000 in Ritschfs facsimile is blurrcd so as to be 
illegible. 

^ Literally, the persons bcfo 7 'e luJiose house it shall he and the road 
which, &c. ; the part which and the ccdile to whon, &.C. 

XXVII. 

On stone, found at Rome. ‘At end of Republic,’ Mommsen 
Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 1009. Ritschl, tab. Lxxxi. 

eucharis • licin w • / 

docta • erodita • omnes artes • uirgo • uLxil • an • ocim 
heus • oculo • errante • quei • aspicis • leti • dom^/j* 
morare • gressum • et • titulum • nostrum • perlege 
amor • parenteis quem • dedit • natae • suae 
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iibei se-reliquiae conlocarent-corporis 
heic uiridis • aetas • cum • floreret • artibus 
crescente • etaeuo • gloriam • conscenderet 
propirauit • hora • tristis • fatalis mea 
et denecauit-ultra ueitae spiritum 
docta • erodita • paene • musarum • manu 
quae • modo • nobilium • ludos • decorauichoro 
et • graeca • inscaena • prima • populo • apparui 
en • hoc • intumulo • cineremnostri • corporis 
infistae • parcae • deposierunt • carmine 
studium patronae • cura • amor • laudes • decuj* 
silent • ambusto • corpore • et • leto • tacent 
reliqui • fletum nata • genitori • meo 
et • antecessi • genita • post • leti • diem 
bis • hic • septeni • mecum • natales dies 
tenebristenentur • ditis • aeterna domu 
rogo • ut • discedens - terr • am • mihi dicas • lenem. 

The letters printed in italics are suppiied from (as is believed) 
a transeription previous to the breaking of the stone. See Mommsen. 

Two words, leti^ hora^ exhibit the apex, § 59 (3). 

Some of the peculiarities are due merely to careless inscribing. 
Thus 7. propiranjit for properabili* 9. denecabJit for deneganiit; 14. 
mjist^e for infestae. 

In line \ % genita post should be taken together; thougbborn later, 
l preceded the day oftheir death. 


APPENDIX C. 

Degrees of Nouns Adjective. 

i. From many adjectives two derivative adjectives are formed 
in order to denote the degree of the quality exprest by them. The 
simple fonn is called the positime, The comparatibie expresses a 
higher degree of the quality in a comparison of two things or 
persons. The superlafrve expresses a higher degree in a comparison 
of more than two things or persons; as, dilrus, hard, durior, harder, 
durissimus, bardest. 

The comparative is sometimes used to express that the quality 
is possessed in too bigb a degree. 

The superlative is sometimes used to express that the quality is 
possessed in a biery bigb degree. 
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ii. Ordinary format ion of Comparative and Super¬ 
lative. 

These derivative adjcctives are formed from the positive as fol- 
lows. (For a more accurate mode of statement sce §§ 755, 917.) 

I. The comparative is formed by adding ior (for the nom. 
sing. masc. and fein.) to the last consonant of the stem; i.e. by 
changing the inflexion i 01* is of the genitive into ior. 

'z. The superlative is formed by adding issimus to the last 
consonant of the stem; i.e. by changing the inflexion i or is of the 
genitive into issimus. Thus, 

dilr-us, gen. dur-i, comp. dur-ior, superi, dur-issimus. 

trist-is, gen. trist-is, comp. trist-ior, superi, trist-issimus. 

felix (felic-s), gen. felic-is, comp. felic-ior, superi, felic-issimus. 

Some adjectives form their superlative by doubling the last con- 
Svinant of the stem and adding imus. These are 

{a) Adjectives with stems ending in 6ro or eii, the e being 
omitted or retained, as in the positive, § 347. 

pulcher, comp. pulchr-ior, superi, pulcher-rimus. 

So niger, piger, ruber, tseter, vafer: acer, celgber, saldber. 

asper, aspgrior, asperrimus. 

So c 61 er, dexter (also rarely superi, dextimus), liber, miser, pau¬ 
per, tener, dber. Also 

vStus no comp. veterrimus 

prosperus prosperrimus 

sinister sinisterior (sinistimus only in 


augurial language) 
deterrimus 
no superi. 


no positive deterior 

nupgrum (acc. nflperior 


Plaut. once) 

matdrus has matur-rimus, as well as the more common form 
maturissimus. 

(sincerus, austerus, procerus, severus have superi, in issimus.) 

{h) The follovving adjectives whose last stem consonant is 1; 
facilis, easy; similis, like; difficilis, difficult; dissimilis, tmlike; gra¬ 
cilis, thin^ jlender; humilis, /ow; as, facil-is, facil-limus. (Imbecillis 
has imbecillissimus.) 

The vowel preceding mus in su perlatives was in the older lan¬ 
guage (including Cicero) u not i; thus, durissumus, faciilumus, 
pulcherrumus. So almost always in prae-Augustan inscriptions. 
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iii. Irregular or defecti ve adjecti ves (besides those named 
in 2. a). 


I. The follovving are cither deficient in the positive degree or 
form their comparative and superlative irregularly or from a ditferent 
st<'ni; 


Positive, 
bdnus, good 
malus, 

magnus, grent 
parvus, jmall 

multus, mucb 


Comp. 

melior 

pejor 

major 

minor 

jplds (nent. 

i §432) 


cf. 


neqvam (indecl,), ^djicked neqvior 
J ricb 


dives) 
dis 

sSnex, old 
juvSnis, young 


(divitior 
j ditior 


sgnior 

i jdnior (sometimes 
post-Aug. juvS- 
nior) 

p6tis, p6t6 (§417), j 

posMle ’|p6tior, 

(no positive) ocior, s<ivifter 

fiUgi (indecl.) frilgalior 

egens ) 


ggenus ( 
benevolus 


egentior 


b 6 n 6 v 61 ens (Plaut.,Ter.) | benevolentior 
malevolus \ 

maJgvolens (Plaut.) [ 
maledicus 
maledicens (Plaut.) 


malevolentior 

maledicentior 


beneficus 

maldficus 

magnificus 

mdnificus 

mirificus 

hdnorificus 


beneficentior 


magnificentior 


honorificentior 


Superi. 

optimus 

pessimus 

maximus 

(minimus (parvissi- 
j mus, Varr., Lucr.) 

plilrimus 

neqvlssiraus 
j divitissimus (Cic.) 

J ditissimus (Aug. 

[ and post-Aug.) 
(natu maximus) 

(natu minimus) 

pdtissimus, best 

ocissimus 

frugalissimus 

egentissimus 

benevolentissimus 

malevolentissimus 

maledicentissimus 

"beneficissimus 

(Cato) 

^beneficentissimus 
maleficentissimus 
magnificentissimus 
munificentissimus 
mirificissimus 
(Ter. oncc) 
honorificentissimus 


citra (adv.), on tbis side 
(de, prop. doivii from') 


citerior citimus 

detgrior, ^vorse deterrimus 
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extra (adv.), ext^r (adj.'j 
Papiii.) oiitside^ (very rare >extarior 
in sing.) externus J 

infra (adv.), inf§r (adj.), lon.v\ 

(chiefly used in pliir. //6^(inf6rlor 
bebigs^ places^ &C. belo<iv) ) 
intra (adv.), <ioithin intSrior 

^ ^ 4.- > Ipostgrior, hinder, 

post, posterus, next (m time) j ’ 

pr 30 (prep.), before prior 

pr6pe (adv.), near prdpior 

supra (adv,),sup6r (adj.),/?/§•/? \ 

(chiefly iiscd in pliir. (supSrior 

beings^ places^ 6 <.c. abo‘ve') ) 

ultra (adv.), beyond ulterior 


{extremus 
j extimus 

(infimus 

(imus 

intimus 

(postremus, last 
(postumus, lasUhcrn 
primus 
proximus 

/supremus, Idgbest^ 

J last (in time) 
(summus 
ultimus 


a, The following have superlative, biit not comparative: bellus, 
caesius, falsus, inclutus, invictus, invitus, ndvus, sacer, vafer. 


3. The following have comparative, but not superlative: 

Verbals in -ilis : except amabilissimus (Gic., Sen.), habilissimus 
(Ceis.), mirabilissimus (CoL), mobilissimus (Cic., Tac.), stabilissi¬ 
mus (Cato), fertilissimus (Gses., Liv., Plin. H, iV.), utilissimus, 
nobilissimus. 

alacer, agrestis, arcanus, ater (Plaut.), diuturnus, exilis, jejil- 
i\us, juvenis, longinquus, obliqvus, opimus, proclivis, proximus {of 
kmshipj in Sen., Ulp. &c.), pronus, satur, segnis, senex, serus, 
silvestris (Plin.), supinus, surdus, taciturnus, tempestivus, vicinus. 


iv. Adjectives used only in the positive: 

Many adjectives, which express an absolute state or qiiality, e. g. 
material (e.g. aureus), time (e.g. nocturnus), relationship (e.g. pa¬ 
ternus), which does not readily admit the idea of a higher or lower 
degree, have no comparative or superlative. In sorne others they 
are wanting without any such apparent reason. 

If a comparison is recpiired in such adjectives the defect is sup- 
plied by adding magis and maxime. Thus, magis mirus, more 
(wonderfnl^ maxime mirus, -most (wotiderfuL 

Adjectives used only in the positive are chiefly of the following 
classes: 

I. Deri'vati'ves ending in -icus, -inus. -Ivus, -orus, -timus, 
-ulus, -alis or -aris, -ilis, and (from substantives) in -atus and 
-itus, as civicus, nathralis, &c,, barbatus, crinitus. 
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Exceptions: rusticior (Sen.); rusticius, as adv, (Hor.). 

seqvalior (Liv., Qnint.), insecLvalior (Plin. Ep.), inseqvaUssimus 
(Suet.); capitalior (Cic.); frugalior, frugalissimus; hospitalissimus 
(Gic.); liberalior, liberalissimus; mortalior (Plin. penetra- 

Uor (Lucr.); regalior (Plaut.); vocalior (Sen., Qnint.), vocalissimus 
(Plin. Ep,). 

familiarior (Liv.), familiarissimus; popularior (Liv.); saluta¬ 
rior (Gic.). 

civilior (Ov.); juvenilior (Ov,); puerilior (Hor.). 


2. Co 7 npow 2 ds; as inops, magnanimus, 3 :c. 

Except those named above from dico, facio, volo (§ iii. p. 434 )- 
amentior (Gass., Gic., Suet.), amentissimus (Gic.); dementior, 
dementissimus (Gic.); ingentior (Verg.). 

concordior (Plaut.), concordissimus (Gic., Sen.); misericordior 
(Plaut., Gic.); vecordissimus (Or./ro Domo). 

inertior, inertissimus (Gic.); sollertior (Gic., Ov.), sollertissi¬ 
mus (Gato, Sali.). 

deformior (Gic., :\Iart., Plin.); insiguior (Liv.); perennior 
(Hor.); immanior (Cic., Verg.), immanissimus (Gic., Plin. Ep.). 


3. Adjectives eiidhig in -ns, precedcd by a 'vo^cveL 

(rt) But u often is, or becomes, consonantal, and thus allows a 
comparative or superlative without difficulty; e.g. in -qvus and 
-gvis; e.g. antiqvior, antiqvissimus; pingvior, pingvissimus; tenvis, 
tenvior, tenvissimus. 

ardvior, arduissimus (Gato); assidvior (Varr.), assiduissimus 
(Suet., and as adv. Cic.); exiguior (Coi.), exiguissimus (Ov., Plin. 
Ep.)\ strenuior (Plaut., Lucii.), strenuissimus (Gato, Sali. &c.); 
vacuissimus (Ov.); perpetuior, perpetuissimus (Gato). 

(b) industrior (Plaut.); piissimus (condemned by Cic. Phil. 
13. 19, but used by Antony, Sen., Gurt., Tac.); noxior (Sen.). On 
alsius see p. 240. 

4. The following: albus, almus, caddcus, calvus, canus, cicur, 
claudus, comis (comior once in Gic.), compos, curvus, dirus (dirior 
once in Cic.), ferus, gnarus, lacer, luscus, mancus, mediocris, m6- 
mor, immemor, merus, mirus (mirior Fest., Varr.), miltilus, 
mutus, gnavus, nefastus, par, impar, dispar, rudis, trux, vagus. 
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V. Many participles present and past have comparatives and 
superlatives. 

Neiie (ii. 91) gives the following lists of participles, with the 
time of the 'occurrence of one or other form (i. e. comparative 
or superlative). 

1. Present Participle; 

{a) In Cicero: amans, appetens, ardens, continens, egens, fer¬ 
vens, flagrans, florens, indulgens, negligens, patiens, temperans, 
tuens, valens. 

{h) In Gaes. or Liv. (not in Gic.): oboediens, patens. 

(c) In imperial times: abstinens, audens, decens, instans, me¬ 
tuens, obseqvens, reverens. 

2. Past Participle: 

(a) In Cicero: abjectus, acceptus, accommodatus, accuratus, 
adstrictus, apertus, apparatus, attentus, aversus, celebratus, com¬ 
mendatus, commotus, concitatus, conditus, conflrmatus, conjunctus, 
contemptus, contractus, cultus, cumulatus, demissus, despectus, 
desperatus, despicatus, disjunctus, dissolutus, distortus, doctus, 
effusus, erectus, eruditus, exercitatus, exoptatus, expeditus, explo¬ 
ratus, expressus, exqvisitus, exspectatus, fractus, impeditus, incita¬ 
tus, inqvinatus, instructus, intentus, junctus, munitus, obstinatus, 
obtusus, occultus, optatus, ornatus, pacatus, paratus, perditus, 
perfectus, perversus, politus, pressus, probatus, productus, promp¬ 
tus, refertus, remissus, remotus, restrictus, sedatus, solutus, spec¬ 
tatus, suspectus. 

(if) In Gies. or Liv. (not in Gic.): auctus, citatus, confertus, 
conspectus, distinctus, diversus, excitatus, extentus, insignitus. 

(r) In imperial times: coloratus, compressus, confusus, effectus, 
elatus, emendatus, fusus, ordinatus. 


Biit the comparative or superlative of many other participles 
occiirs occasionally. 
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In spelling, on the above tablc, the terminations of the ordinals 
-ensimus (instead of the older -ensumus, and later -esimns), and of 
the adverbs -ens (instead of the later -es), and of millia (not milia), 
the Monumentum Ancyranum lias been followed. 

In some good MSS. other forms for the distributives of hun- 
dreds are (rarely) found; e.g. ducenteni, qvadringenteni, &:c., and 
these forms are mentioned by Priscian. 

Multiplicati^ve adjectives are formed with the siifhx -plex, -foU^ 
viz. simplex, sescuplex (one and a half fold)^ duplex, triplex, quad¬ 
ruplex, qvincuplex, septemplex, decemplex, centuplex. 

Others in -plus are generally used in neuter only, to denote 
a magnitude t^wice^ &c. as great as another. These are simplus, 
sescuplus, duplus, triplus, qvadruplus, octuplus. 

For derivatives like primanus, of the first (legion), see § 830; 
primarius, of the first (rank), § 942, i; and the names of the num- 
bers, e.g. binio, t^o^ see § 852. 

Another series (see esp. Frontin., de aqu^duct.^ 26—62) is bina¬ 
rius, contalning t^ivo^ ternarius, qvaternarius, qvinarius, senarius, 
septenarius, octonarius, n6venarius, denarius, duodenarius, vicena¬ 
rius (“ lex quina vicenaria,” Plaut.), tricenarius, qvadragenarius, 
qvinqvagenarius, sexagenarius, septuagenarius, octogenarius, nona¬ 
genarius, centenarius, ducenarius, trecenarius, qvadringenarius, 
qvingenarius, septingenarius, octingenarius, millenarius. Comp. 

§ 942, I- 


ii. Signs for Numerals. 

In writing numbers a stroke over the (Roman) lettcrs indicates 
thousands, and top as well as side strokes indicate hundred Ihou- 
sands; e.g. xviii. is duodeviginti millia, xxcccc. is viginti millia 
quadringenti, |x|CLXXXDC is deciens centum millia et octoginta 
millia sescenti (i,i8o,6oo)^. See also in § xii. 

The signs^ for 50, 100, 1000 were originally the three Greek 
aspirate letters vs^hich the Romans did not require, viz. 0, e?, i.e. 

0 . The ^ was written j, and abbreviated into L; © from a 
false notion of its origin made like the initial of centum; and a> as- 
similated to ordinary letters CId. The half of o, viz. D, was taken 
for 4 1000, i.e. 500; X probably from the ancient form of viz. 
being adopted for 10, the half of it v was taken for 5 (Ritschl^). 
According to others, an outstretched finger, the open hand, and the 
double hand, were taken, viz. i, v, x for i, 5, 10; and another 
position of V (viz. l) for 50 ^ 

^ Marquardt, Rom, AUcrth, lir. 2, p. 32. 

2 Rkein. Mus. 1869, xxiv. p. 12. 

® Scc Monimscn, Rom. Gesch. B. i. kap. XIV. 
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iii. Inflexions of Numerals. 

Unus. For mode of declension see § 371. In the plural it is 
only used with substantives whose plural denotes a singular, e.g. unse 
litterje, one epistle; unse sedes, one bouse {set of rooms^ or of bearths ?) ; 
uni mores, one and tbe same conducty uni Suevi, tbe single tribe of 
the Suenji (or tbe Suevi alone'). 

Duo. The masc. and neut. are: nom. acc. duo, gen. duorum or 
duum, dat. abi. duobus. For the m. acc. duos is also used. The 
fem. is: nom. duse, acc, duas, gen. duarum or duum, dat. abi. duabus. 
Ambo, botb, is similarly declined. In expressions like duodecim, 
duodeviginti, duoetvicesimus, duo is not varied. 

Nom. and acc. tres (also acc. tris), n. tria, gen. trium, dat. tribus, 

All the other Cardinal numbers up to centum are undeclined: 
so also is mille when used as an adjective. As a substantive it has 
a declinable plural millia, millium, miUibus (cf. § 177): but in the 
singular is only used in nom. or acc., except ablative (miUe) in Pl. 
Trin. 950 and (milii) Lucii, ap. Geli. i. 16. In expressions like 
csesi suni tria millia trecenti milites, we must supply militum after 
millia. If the name of the thing, &c. numbercd precede, it is 
usually put in the genitive, e.g. militum (not milites) tria millia 
trecenti essi sunt. 

The other Cardinal, all the ordinal and the distributive numbers, 
are declinable adjectives with -0 stems. The genitive plural of the 
cardirials and distributives is usually in -um for -orum (cf. § 365); 
e. g. non plus mille qvingentum seris (for qvingentorum nummo¬ 
rum) ; senum septenumque denum. 


iv, Order in compounding Numerals. 

In compound numbers, from tbirteen to mneteen inclusive, the 
smaller is usually prefixed to the larger without et, e.g. septem de¬ 
cem (or septemdecim), septimus decimus, septeni deni, septies 
decies; but in cardinals and ordinals the order is sometimes reversed, 
and in cardinals et is sometimes inserted, especially if the larger come 
first, e.g. decem septem, decem et septem, septem et decem: deci¬ 
mus septimus (Sen.). 

From tvoeyity~one to ninety-nine^ the rule is that, either the larger 
should precede the smaller mimber without et, or the smaller pre¬ 
cede the larger with et, e. g. viginti qvattuor or qvattuor et viginti; 
vicesimus quartus or qvartus et vicesimus, &c.; but in the ordinals 
and distributives, exceptions to both usages occur, e.g. qvadra- 
gesimum et sextum, sexto tricesimo, qvinqvagena et singula, qvinos 
vicenos, &c.; and in cardinals and distributives the conjunction is 
sometimes inserted even when the larger precedes, e.g. viginti et 
septem (Cic.), qvadraginta et qvisque (Liv.), vicies ac septies, &c. 
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From a hundred ayid one iipwards, the larger number is iisually 
put tirst, either without or (except distributives) with a conjunc¬ 
tiori, e.g. ducentos (et) qvadraginta (et) qvattuor, qvingentesimum 
(et) qvinqvagesimum (et) octavum, duceni septuageni, centies (et) 
qvadragies; but with a conjunction the smaller (cardinal or ordi- 
nal) number sometimes is found preceding, e.g. qvinqvaginta et 
ducenta, septimum et qvinqvagesimum ac centesimum. So also du¬ 
centos et mille, mille et ducentos, 

P'or eighteen^ nbieteen^ t^ventyeigbt, twejiiy-mne^ &c., the sub- 
tractiye forms (e.g. duodeviginti, undeviginti, undetrigesimus, &:c. 
in which duo and un- do not change, whatever be the case or gender) 
are most common, but compound forms are also found, e.g. decem 
et octo (frequently), octodecim (rare); decem et novem (Caes. Liv.); 
novem et triginta, qvinqvaginta octo, triginta novem (Liv.), octavo 
decimo (Tac.), octoni deni (Liv,). 

V. Use of classes of Numerals. 

The ordina!^ not the Cardinal^ is used in giving the date, e.g. In 
theyear 1869 is anno millesimo octingentesimo sexagesimo nono, 

The dlstributi‘ves are used 

(i) to denote that the number belongs to cach of several persons 
or things, e.g. Caesar et Ariovistus denos comites ad colloqvium ad¬ 
duxerunt, took ten companions each; pueri senum septenumve 
denum annorum, boys of sixteen or se‘venteen years old^ i.e. each ^vas 
16 or i'] \ amhulare bina millia passuum, to ^alk Hvo miles each 
time; tritici modius erat sestertiis ternis, coni q.vaj at three sesterces 
the (i.e, eacIS) bushel. If singuli is expressed with the persons, <S:c., 
the Cardinal number may be used with the things mimbered, e.g. 
singulis denarii trecenti imperabantur, each r,-jas required to pay 
three hundredpence. In this use terni, not trini, is used. 

(z) in expressions of multiplication, e.g. bis bina, tnx)ice t^vo; 
ter novenae virgines, thrice nine giris; decies centena millia, ten 
times a hundred thousand. In these expressions the distributive nu¬ 
merals, e. g. decies centena millia, do not mean a million to each per^ 
son^ but a hundred thousand taken each of ten times. 

(3) with nouns which have no singular, e.g. bina castra, the 
t^o camps; trinis bostium spoliis, (with three sets of spoils from the 
enemy. (In this use uni not singuli; trini not terni is used.) Hence 
trinum nundinum (originally gen, pl. = trinarum undinarum) is used 
in Sc. de Bac.; Liv. iii. 35, &c.; Cic. Fam. XVI. 12. § 3 as a nent, 
subst. ^ a period including three market days.'‘ 

(4) Poets use distributives as merely equivalent to cardinais, 
e.g. centum quoi, braebia dicunt centenasque manus (Verg. x. 
565), i.e. a hundred hands in all^ not a hundred in each arm. So 
also post-Augustan writers use trinus (not ternus). 
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(5) In the singular the distributives are sometimes iised, chiefly 
by poets, e.g, centauri corpore bino, a double body; centenaque 
arbore fluctum verberat assurgens (Verg.), tivitb an himdred-fold 
sbaft, i.e. a htmdred oars; novena lampade, with ntne torches {a torch 
t'epeated nine thnes). 

E'verY other is expressed by alterni; e. g. alternis diebus, e^very 
second day. 


vi. Expression of Fractions^. 

Fractions are expressed in words in several \Yays : 

1. All fractions, with i for numerator, are denoted by ordinal 
niimbers, with or wlthoiit pars, e.g. i, dimidium (not dimidia) 01 
dimidia pars ; •?-, tertia or tertia pars ; i, qvarta, &c. 

2. All fractions with a numerator less by one than the denomi¬ 
nator are denoted by the Cardinal with partes simply, e.g. f, duse 
partes; f, tres partes; ^, qvattuor partes ; %, qvinque partes. 

3. All fractions with 12, or its multiples for a denominator, 
are denoted by the parts of an as, which is taken as the whole 
and is equal to 12 uncise. (See below, § viii.) Hence heres ex 
asse, beir to the ^cvhole hiheritance: ex triente, to a third^ ex dimidia 
et sextante, to t<zvo thirds {a half and a sixtJS). 

4. Other fractions, not expressible by one of the above methods, 
are denoted by the Cardinal for a numerator, and the ordinal (as in 
subsection i) for the denominator, e.g. f, quattuor septimse; -J, 
septem nenae. 

5. Some fractions are denoted by resohition into their compo- 
nents, e.g. -J, dimidia et quarta; f, pars dimidia et sexta; f, pars 
tertia et nona ; ~ , pars tertia et septima. 

6. Sometimes further division is resorted to, e.g. dimidia 
qvinta. And dimidia tertia is used for sexta; dimidia qvarta for 
octava. 

7. Sesqui, i-J, is used only in compounds, see § 987 (p. 386). 

vii. Money coinage. 

(Chiefly from Hultsch, see below, p. 451*) 

Coiiied money was not used at Rome till the time of the Decem- 
viral legislation (303 u.c. = 45i B.C.). The coin was called an as, 
and was supposed to weigh a poiind; hence called^ in distinction 
from the subsequent as, as libralis or librarius. Goins also existed 
for the semis, triens, qvadrans, sextans, and uncia. The real weight 
(of unworn pieces now found) was 9 to ii imcise and may be taken 

^ Chiefly from Gossraii, Lat. Sprachlchre^ § 125. 
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therefore at lo uncia. The coinage was of coppcr (as), alloyed 
with tin and lead. Analysis of these pieces gives 7*16 to 7*66 per 
cent. of tin; and I9‘56 to 29*32 per cent. of lead. 

In 485 u.c. ( = 269 B.C.), shortly before the first Punic war, 
silver was first coined, «.ad at the same time the as was rcduccd to 
the weight of 4 uncia (and then gradiially before the end of the 
ist Punic war to 2 uncias) instead of an actual lo, nominal 12, 
uncia. Three silver coins werc introduced, the denarius (often 
stamped with a biga, or quadriga, and thence called bigatus or 
quadrigatus) = IO (reduccd) asses; the qvinarius = 5 asses; the ses¬ 
tertius = 2-2--asses. The coin eqiiivalent to the reduced as was of 
copper and called libella; the half of this was sembella; the quarter 
(of the libella) was teruncius. The double as was coined and 
called dupondius; other coins were tressis = 3 asses ; decessis = 10 
asses. The denarius was probably -^^jpound of silver. 

In the year 537 u.c. ( = 217 b.c.) the copper as was reduced to 
the weight of one uncia, and to the value of denarius or ses¬ 
tertius. Probably at the same time the denarius, which had been 
gradually losing, was reduced so as to be equal to pound of 
silver. The as eventiially sunk to the value of ^ uncia. 

A new silver coin called victoriatus, because stamped on the 
reverse with a figure of Victory, was introduced probably aboiit the 
year 228 B.c. At first it was -J denarius, afterwards by the Clo- 
dian law, 104 B.C., it was reduced to be = -} denarius, and as such 
was known to Varro, Cicero, &c. 

In the time of Nero the denarius was again reduced to pound 
of silver, and remained at this until Marcus Aurelius. At the same 
time Nero debased the silver, which hitherto had been fine, by an 
admixture of 5 to 10 per cent. of alloy. Under Trajan, about the 
year 100, the alloy was 15 per cent., under Hadrian nearly 20 per 
cent., under iMarcus Aurelius 25 per cent., under Commodus 30 per 
cent., under Septimius Severus 50 to 60 per cent. 

Copper coinagc was dropped from about 84 to 74 b.c. until 
15 B.c. (Except that some coins by Antony are found.) Then 
the silver sesterce being given up, a four-as piece was coined instead; 
and a piece of half the value of the new sesterce, viz. the dupondius. 
Both these were of brass (the proportions being not quite -5- zinc to 
more than copper). The as, semis and qvadrans were of copper. 

Gold was first coined in 217 B.c. ; but sparsely until Sulla, 
Pompey and Caesar. Caesars coin called aureus was fixed as equi- 
valent to 25 denarii or 100 sesterces. This coin, which varied much 
in value (from 22 to 12 shiliings), was in Constantine^s time and 
earlier (cf. Lamprid. yl/ex, Se^v, 39) called solidus. 

The value of these different coins is as follows according to 
Hultsch. Hultsclvs values are reduced to Knglish money on the 
basis of I silver groschen = i sterling. 
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Silver groschen. 
4*7 


As libralis (copper) 

269—217 B.C. 

As sextantarius ( = | sestertius) (copper) 
Sestertius (silver) 

Denarius (silver) 

217—30 B.C. 

Sestertius (silver) .... 
Denarius (silver) . . . . , 

Aureus (gold) = 25 denarii=ioo sestertii 

Hence the following amoiints are deduced: 

Mille sestertium .... 
Decies sestertium = 1,000,000 sestertii 


•81 

2 * 

8-2 

1-7 

7 * 


Eng. moii. 

■ 9 i^- 

nearly 

'id. 

8ir/. 

17J. 

/'8. loj. 
£8500. 


In intrinsic value the denarius is reckoned by Hussey at 8-62 
pence; the aureus, in terms of the English sovereign, at £1. u. i^d. 
If the vahie of the denarius (fixed at the twenty-fifth of the aureus) 
is deduced from this vaiue, it wonld, of course, be considerably 
higher than that given above. 


viii. Expression of sums of money. 

The denarius which was the silver coin in most ciirrency was 
little used in reckoning. The ordinary unit of reckoning was the 
sestertius, or nummus, or, in full, sestertius nummus. 

Up to 2000, the Cardinal numbers are prefixed, e.g. centum ses¬ 
tertii, ducenti sestertii. But for higher numbers, in thousands up 
to a million, a neuter substantive in the plural number was used, 
sestertia, e.g. duo or septem sestertia for duo or septem millia 
sestertium (the short form of the genitive plural being taken for a 
neuter substantive); sestertium sexagena millia, sestertium sexagena 
millia nummum, sestertium nummum qvinqve mmia. 

For sumsof a million and upwards numeral adverbs are resorted 
to, e.g. decies centum (01* centena) millia sestertium. Usually the 
numeral adverb and sestertium are put alone, e.g. decies sestertium; 
similarly duodecies sestertium (1,200,000), teret vicies (2,300,000). 
In these expressions again sestertium was taken to be a neuter sub¬ 
stantive, and described as such, but in the singular number only, 
e.g. (nom.) sestertium qvadragies relinqvitur (4,000,000); (acc.) 
sestertium qvadragies accepi; (abi.) sestertio decies fundum emi, 
in sestertio vicies egere (to be poor in the possession of 2,000,000 
sestertes). Occasionally, when the context is ciear, the adverb alone 
is put, and sestertium omitted. Sometimes other parts of the full 

1 But intrinsically worth from 1*97 to 0*93 silv. gr. 
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expression are omitted, e.g. decies centena millia, decies centena, 
(cf. § V. 2.) As an instance of a composite expression may serve, 
Accepi vicies ducenta, triginta qvinqve milia, qvadringentos decem 
et septem nummos (C. Ferr. Lib. i. 14), 2,235,417 sesterces\ 

The sign for a denarius was X, for a qvinarius V, for an as I, for 
a dupondius II, for a sestertius IIS (for duo + semis). Sometimes 
a line is drawn through the middie of these signs, and hence 
printers have substituted for IIS HS. Hence IIS decem = 10 ses- 
terces; IIS decem millia= 10,000 sesterces; IIS decies = 10,00,000. 
If the numbers were not written in full but denoted by letters 
an ambiguity might arise, which was however obviated by add- 
ing (see § ii.) a top line for thousands IIS; and top and side lines 
for hundred-thousands when the sum was equal to a million or 
more 2; c. g. Flin. 33-3?I7?§§55 j 56 (ed. Detlefsen). Auri in aerario 
populi Romani fuere Sex Julio L. Aurelio cos. septem annis ante bel¬ 
lum Punicum tertium, pondo xvii.ccccx., argenti xxii.Lxx. et in 
numerato |LXi[.xxxv.cccc. ; Sexto Julio L. jMarcio cos. hoc est, belli 
socialis initio, auri |XVI|.XX.DCCCXXXI.: i.e. There <wa 5 in the 
Roman treasury in the year 157 B.C., in qveight 17,410 (^poundj) of 
gold^ 22,070 (^pounds') of sil^ver^ and in count (i.e. in cohi) 6,135,400 
sesterces 'j in the year 91 B.C. 1,620,831 i^poundsX) of gold, 

The as^ consisted originally of 12 uncise, and there were distinet 
names and signs for each multiple of the uncia and for some frac- 
tions of it. 

unciae. 

12 assis or as, a poiind 
II deunx (de-uncia), an ounce-off 
IO dextans (desextans), a sixth-off 
9 dodrans (deqvadrans), a fourth-off 
8 bessis or bes (dvi-assis), a tqvo-as^ 

7 septunx (septem uncise), a semen-ounce 
6 semissis or semis (semi-assis), a halfas 
5 qvincunx (qvinqveuncise), a fi<ve-ounce 

4 triens (tri-), a third 

3 qvadrans or teruncius (qvattvor-), a foiirth 

* Madvig, Lat. Gr. Append. ii. 

2 Marquardt, R' 6 m> Alterth. Th. III. Abth. 2, p. 32. 

® See Volusius Msecianus in Metrol. Script. n. p. 61 sqq.; IIultsch’s 
Pi^eface to same, pp. xxv. to xxviii.; Prolegom, pp. 17—22; Marquardt, 
R 6 m, Alt. III. 2, pp. 41—44, V. I, p. 102. 

^ This term must either have been formed when the as was equal to 
4 uncise; or bc short for two-thirds of an as (cf. § vi. 2). 
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unciae. 


as. 

sign. 

2 

sextans (sexto-), a sixth 

■gr 


1-2- 

sescuncia (sesqvi-uncia), one and a half oiince 


-2 

I 

imcia, an ounce 

1 

1 2 

— 


semuncia, a half-ounce 

2X 

2 or £. 

x 

sicilicus, a Siciltan farthing 

I 

4.S 

3 

I 

s 

sextula, a little sixth 

1 

7 2 

~ or \ 


Sometimes instead of a simple line ( — ) to deiiote an uncia, a 
waving line or a curved line o, or a dot . or o are found in iii- 
scriptions. So 5=^ is found for a quadrans (=3 unciae) ; S :• for 
dodrans ( = 4+3 unciae, i.c. 9 unciae) ; &c. 

Of the above the sicilicus was not used till imperial times. The 
scriptulum or sci;ii)ulum (^ypafjLfia) was also used for of the 
uncia, = ^l^as. The fraction as was denoted by binae sextulae, 
or duella^ as by dimidia sextula, or duo scripula. 

The above-named parts of the as were used (as has been said) 
as mere duodecimal fractions, applicable without any specific con¬ 
crete meaning to any unit, e. g. an inheritance, money, land-measure, 
time, &c. Cf. Cic. Or/V/. 6. § 17 ; I^ig. XXVili. 5, 1 . 48 (47) 1* 
Colum. V. I ; Plin. H, N. ii. § 58 ; xviii. §§ 324, 325- Seebelow, 
p. 449 - 

Though this system had its origin at the time when money was 
copper, taken by weight, it surv ived several changes in the monetary 
System. It has been mentioned that when sil ver money was first 
coined the denarius was the unit, and equal to 10 asses; the sester¬ 
tius to 2 * asses. Each of these asses was called libella. The half 
of a libella was called sembella (Varr.) or singula (xMaec.); the half 
of the sembella or quarter of the libella was called teruncius. Pre-. 
sently the denarius was made cquivalent to 16 asses, and the sester¬ 
tius to 4 asses. 

Now in money accounts the denarius (of 16 asses) was some¬ 
times taken as the unit; at other times the sestertius (of 4 asses). 
The pence^' (?es excurrens) required to be noted in each case. 

Tlie as and each mimber of asses up to the denarius, the half-as 
and each number of half asses up to the sestertius, required a sign. 
For tne ‘ odd pence,’ when the denarius was the unit, the old duode- 
rimal System was applied, and the sixteenths were expressed by 
twelfths, and combinations of twelfths, half-twelfths, and quarter- 
twelfths. For the ‘ odd pence,’ when the sestertius was the unit, 
the old decimal system (which was now no longer required for the 
denarius) was applied, and the asses and half-asses up to the 
sestertius were expressed by tenths (libellae), half-tenths, and 
quarter-tenths. 

The following were the modes of expressions used in each case. 
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ix. Expression of Interest of Money. 

Interest was dcnoted at first by the proportionale part of the 
capital, and the parts of the as were made use of for this purpose. 
Thus the decemviral legislation fixed legal interest at of the 
capital, fenus unciarium. This is equivalent to 8]- per cent., and if 
Niebuhr’s views be right, that this originally related to the old year 
of ten months, it would be equivalent to lo per cent. for a year of 
twelve months. In 347 b.c. the rate was reduced to semunciarium 
fenus, i. e. of the capital, i. e. 5 per cent. for the year of twelve 
months. 

In and after Sulla's time, the more common Greek method of 
reckoning interest by the inonth came in, and the legal rate was 
of the capital per month, called centesima (sc. pars sortis), i.e. 
12 per cent. for a year. Lower rates of interest were denoted by 
the fractional parts of the as (the centesima being taken as the as), 
higher rates by distributives (or a combination of distributives and 
fractions). The following expressions are found either in the 
Corpus Juris or Ciceroh Interest is expressed by the plural 
usurse, in apposition to the parts of the as: 


usurae unciae . . i.e. of the centesima . = i per cent. 

usurae qvadrantes. . * =3 

usurae trientes or ter¬ 
tia centesimae pars ^ =4 

usurae qvincunces. . A* . — ^ 

usurae semisses or di¬ 
midia centesimae , l . =6 

usurae hesses or hes 

centesimae . . . J . =8 

usurae deunces . . . ^ * . = 11 

usurae centesimae .. =12 

binae centesimae .. =^4 

ternae centesimae .. =36 

qvatemae centesimae . =48 

qvinae (centesimae) . =60 


But the singiilar is sometimeo found, e.g. fenus ex triente factum 
erat bessibus (C. yltt. iv. 15). Interest rose from ^ to -f, i.e. per 
month, =4 per cent. to 8 per cent. per year. 


1 Marquardt, R 6 m. Alterth, Th. Ill, Abth. 2, p. 50. 
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X. Measures of Wcight». 

The as and its divisions and muUiplcs ha ve becn already given, 
§ viii. 

The Greek system also was iiscd in the imperiai times, the unit 
being a denarius, called from the Greek drachma, of which the 
lihra ( = as) contained untii Nero's time 84 (so in Celsus and Pllny), 
afterwards 96. This latter drachma was divided into three scriptula, 
the scriptulum = two oholi, the obolus — three siliquse. 

If the libra bc taken as equal to 5053*2 Kngl. grains (so Bockh, 
Mommsen, Hultsch), it will be about ^ pound Troy (5760 grains). 
flence the denarius or drachma (before Nero’s time) was = 6o*i6 
grains, i.e. nearly an Engl. drachm (60 grains). After Neros time 
the drachma was =52*6 grains and the siliqua 2*9 grains. 


xi. Measures of length. 

The unit of one system ^^'as a Jinger-breadtb, digitus; four 
fir.ger-breadths made a paltn, palmus ; and four palms, a foot, pes ; 
a foot and a palm was palmipes; a foot and a half (sesquipes) was 
a forearrn, cubitus. The ulna was taken as a third of a man‘s 
height, perhaps the length of the whole arm. 

But the foot was also divided into twelve parts, and for these 
the names of the fractions of an as were used. Two feet was 
similarly called dupondius; 2 '- feet was pes sestertius. 

In land-surveying, the ;W, pertica, contained ten feet, hence 
called decempeda. The actus (i.e. the furrow made at one drawing 
{dri'ving) of the plough oxen) measured 12 rods. 

The unit of distance was not the single step (gradus, 23- feet) but 
the passus, 5 feet, i.e. the distance from the point where the same 
foot is taken up to the point where it is put down. A thousand 
paces, mille passus, gives the origin of a mile, The Greek stadium 
was also used and taken at I of a mile (i.e. our furlong). 

The pes = 11*6 Eng. inches or ‘97 Eng. foot; mille passus — 4850 
Eng. feet or '919 Eng. mile. The pertica =9 feet 8*5 inches. 

^ In §§ X. — xiii. I have chiefly followed Ilultsclfs Gruxh. u. Roni. 
Metrologie (1862). See also his Metrologici Scripio 7 'eSy Vol. n. The 
English equivalents are iisiially from the tables appended to Smith’s 
Dict. Antiqq. 
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xii. Meas 11 res of Surface. 

The pes qvadratus {square foot), as contrasted with the pes por¬ 
rectus {Joot in length), was the unit. Biit in land-measiirement a 
higher unit was taken, the scripulum (Varro), decempeda qvadrata 
(Pallad.), i.e. the square rod. 

Tnc actus qvadratus, often simply actus, was a plot of land 120 
feet square, i.e. it contained 144 square rods (perticae); the jugerum 
was a doublc actus; i.e. a plot 240 feet long by 120 feet broad; a 
double jugerum formed an heredium; 100 heredia forined a cen¬ 
turia; 4 centuriae formed a saltus (Varr. K. A. iio). 

The fractions of the jugerum were denoted by the parts of an as, 
the sicilicus also being used for ; the sextula for ; the scri¬ 
pulum for (i- of the sextula, i.e. for) ^ of the jugerum. 

The pes qvadratus = -94 Engl. sq. foot: the actus qvadratus 
= i rood 9 perches 231 sq. feet: the jugerum =2 roods 19 perches 
189*9 square feet, i.e. almost of an acre; an heredium was nearly 
an acre and a quarter. 


xiii. Measures of Capacity. 

The unit of liquid measure was the qvadrantal, which was de- 
fined as vas pedis qvadrati, i.e. as co?itainhig a square foot of wine. 
The name in and after Cicero’s time was superseded by that of 
amphora (afKpopev^). The amphora contained two umse, the 
urna four congii; the congius six sextarii; the sextarius two 
heminae; the hemina two qvajrtarii; the qvartarius two acetabula. 
A culeus contained 20 amphorae. 

The duodecimal system was applied to the sextarius, a twelfth 
of which was a cyathus = uncia. The triens = 4 cyathi, qvadrans 
= 3 cyathi, sextans = 2 cyathi, 5 cc., are spoken of. (See also 
Mart. II, 36; 12, 28.) 

The unit of drj measure was the modius, which contained two 
semodii 01* 16 sextarii. The divisions of the sextarius (hemina, Scc.) 
were the same as of liquid measure. 6 modii were equal to i me¬ 
dimnus (a Greelc measure). 

The sextarius was =-96 pint Engl. Hence the amphora was 
about = 5 gall. 6 pints Engl,; the modius=i gall. 7*36 pints Engl. 
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xiv. Di vis ion of Time. 

The Romans divided time into years, monlhs, days, and hoiirs. 
A civil day, as recognised in law, was from midnight to midhight; 
a natural day, from snnrise to sunset. The dnodecimal system was 
applied here also, the natural day heing divided into twelfths, called 
horae, which were thercfore of different absolute lengths according 
to the time of year. From Dec. 23rd, when the day at Rome was, 
according to modern reckoning, 8 hrs. 54111. long, and the Romaii 
hoiir was 44^-m., the length increased iip to 25 Jnne, when the 
day was 15 hrs. 6 m., and the Roman hoiir 75-2-11^- At the 
equinoxes, 25 March, 2<7 Sept., the Roman hour was of tbe same 
length as our own. The civil day is sometimes spoken of as 
divided into twcnty-four hours. 

The night was for military piirposes tlivided into four ^duatches 
(vigilia prima, Scc.) of eqnal length. And a similar division of the 
day into four parts is also implied by Varro’s account of the prsetor^s 
marshal crying the ^rd hour, noon, and the 9th hour. Various 
loose names for different parts of the day and night came into vogue, 
and are arranged by Censorinus (c. 24) in the following order, 
starting from midnight: 

I. De media nocte; 2. gallicinium; 3. conticinium, j/- 

/ence; 4. ante lucem; 5. diluculum; 6. mane; 7. ad meridiem; 
8 . meridies; 9. de meridie; 10. suprema; ii. vespera; 12. cre¬ 
pusculum; 13. luminibus accensis, or, anciently, prima face; 14. 
concubium; 15. intempesta nox; 16. ad mediam noctem; 17. 
media nox. 


XV. Expression of the Date. 

(Partly from Madvig. Si/Jip/. to Gram.) 

The division of time into weeks of seven days with distinet 
names was not used by the ancient Romans (before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity). The nionths were distinguished by the 
names adopted by us from the Romans, excepting that, before 
the time of the Emperor Augustus, Julius and Augustus had the 
names of Quinctilis and Sextilis (i.q. Jifih and yixth month, March 
being the f rst). The days of the month were computed from three 
leading days in each, which were called rcspectively Calendae (Kal.), 
Nonse (Non.), and Idus (Id.); to these the name of the month was 
appended as an adjective. The Calendae was the first day of every 
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month; the Nonse and Idus the fifth and thirteenth, except in the 
months of March, May, July, and October, in which they were tlie 
seventh and fifteenth respectively. From these days they counted 
backwards, the days between the ist antl the Nones being reckoned 
as so many days before the Nones; the days between the Nones and 
Ides as so many days before the Ides; and the reinaining days of 
the month as so many days before the Kalends of the iiext month. 
The day immediately preceding any of these reckoning points was 
called pridie Nonas, &c.; the day next but one before was the 
third day before (in consequence of the Nones, &c. being them- 
sclves inclnded in the reckoning), and so on. 

There are two abbreviated modes of denoting the date; e.g. the 
2 7th of March might be marked as vi Kal. Apr., or a. d. vi Kal. Apr. 
The first is for sexto (die ante) Kalendas Apriles; the second for 
ante diem sextum Kalendas Apriles. The lattcr expression appears 
to have originally significd before {oji the sixth day) the KaJends oj 
April; the exact day being thrown in parenthetically, and attracted 
from the ablative into the accusative case in consequence of follow- 
ing ante. Similarly we find the date sometimes denoted by the 
number of days preceding a festival; as, a. d.v Terminalia, i.e. i9th 
Feb. (the festival of the god of boundaries being on the _23rd Feb.). 
This expression was considered as one word, before which in or ex 
may stand; as. Ex ante diem iii Nonas Junias usque ad pridie 
Kalendas Septembres,/ro?// the 2 >rd Jime to the 3IJ^ Au^jist; diprre 
aliquid in ante diem xv Kalendas Novembres, to put off so77iething to 
the I %th October, 

The readiest way of reckoning the day is, (i) if the date lic 
between the Kalends'and Nones, or between the Nones and Ides, to 
subtract the number of the day mentioned from the number of the 
day on which the Nones or Ides fall, and add one (for the inclusive 
reckoning): (2) if the date lie between the Ides and the Kalends,. 
to subtract the number of the day mentioned from the number of the 
days in the month, and add t^vo (i.e. one for the inclusive reckoning, 
and 07ie because the Kalends are not the last of the month in which 
the date lies, but the first of the following month). 

In leap year the intercalated day was counted between a. d. vi 
Kal. Mart. and a. d. vii Kal. Mart. and denominated a. d. bissextum 
Kal. Mart., so that a. d. vii. Kal. Mart. answers as in the ordinary 
February to Feb. 23, and a. d. viii Kal. Mart. to Feb. 2 2nd, &c, 
(Hence the nanie of leap year, annus bissextilis.) 

Before the reformation of the Calendar by Julius Ccesar, B.c. 
4«;, the number of days in the months were in March, May, July 
and October, 31; in February 28; in ali the rest 29. Hence, as 
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these four months wcre tvvo days longcr, the Nones and Ides were 
two days later. This should be remembered in reading Cicero’s 
letters, many of which were written before 45 b.c. After that year 
the niimber of days in each month was the same as it is with us 
to this day. 

The foliowing examples suppose the date to be subsequent to 
B.c. 45. The usual abbreviated form Is given. [It must be re- 
membered that Kalend 30 , Non», and Idus are feminine, and the months 
adjecti^ves; that the date (‘<?« the Jirstl Scc.) is in the ablative 
(Kalendis, Nonis, Idibus) ; and that a. d. vi Non. Mart. 6cc. is for 
ante diem sextum Nonas Martias.] 


Day of 

January 

April 

March 

English 

(So also Aug. 

(So also Jun., Sept., 

(So also May, Tui., 

month. 

Dec.). 

Nov.). 

Oct.). 

I 

Kal. Jan. 

Kal. Apr. 

Kal. Mart. 

2 a. d. iv Non. Jan. 

a. d. iv Non, Apr. 

a. d, vi Non. Mart. 

4 

Prid. Non. Jan. 

Prid. Non. Apr. 

a. d. iv Non. Mart. 

5 

Non. Jan. 

Non. Apr. 

a. d. iii Non. Mart. 

6 i 

a. d. viii Id. Jan. 

a. d. viii Id. Apr. 

Prid. Non. Mart. 

7 

a. d. vii Id. Jan. 

a. d. vii Id. Apr, 

Non. Mart. 

8 

a. d. vi Id. Jan. 

a. d. vi Id, Apr, 

a. d. viii Id. Mart, 

12 

Prid. Id. Jan. 

Prid. Id. Apr. 

a. d. iv Id. Mart. 

13 

Id. Jan. 

Id. Apr. 

a. d. ili Id. Mart. 

14 a 

d. xix Kal. Feb. 

a. d. xviii Kal. Mai. 

Prid, Id, Mart. 

15 a. 

d. xviii Kal. Feb. 

a. d. xvii Kal. Mai. 

Id. Mart. 

16 a. 

d. xvii Kal. Feb. 

a. d. xvi Kal. Mai. 

a. d. xvii Kal. Apr. 

■^o a. d. iii Kal. Feb. 

Prid. Kal. Mai, 

a. d. iii Kal. Apr. 

31 

Prid. Kal. Feb. 


Prid. Kal. Apr. 
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pronepos 


















noverca = pater = mater = vitricus, stepfaiher 
stepmotber | 

prosocer = prosocrus 
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APPENDIX G, 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

For abbreviations in Inscriptions see Hubner s Index to Corp. Inscr. 
Rom, I. pp. 610—61.^ et passim^ also supra App. B. For others,^ 
esp. legal abbreviations, see ReiPs Gram. Lat, TV. p. 276 sqq.;* 
and Lachmann’s Gahis^ p. 432 sqq. 

For abbreviations of 7 uo?2ey^ see App. D. viii., of date^ App. D. xv. 


‘ (i) First Na7?ies (Prsenomina). 


A. 

Anius. 

Mam. 

Mamercus. 

App. 

Appius. 

N. or Num. 

Numerius. 

C. 

Gaius. 

P. 

Publius. 

Gn. 

Gnaeus. 


Qvlntus. 

D. 

Decimus. 

S. or Sex. 

Sextus. 

K. 

Kaeso. 

Ser. 

Servius. 

L. 

Lucius. 

S. or Sp. 

Spurius, 

M. 

Marcus, 

T. 

Titus. 

A\ ♦ 

Manius. 

Ti. 

Tiberius. 


Women’s names are expressed by inverted characters: as, ^ 
for Gali. . w; 


(2) Tities of Pe7'S0}is^ &^e. 


C ES. or Gens. Censor or Cen¬ 
sores. 

PROC.orPRO.) „ 

Cos. S Proconsul. 

Cos.^ 

Consul or Consu¬ 
les. 

Pro. Pr. Propraetor. 

Proq. Proqvaestor, 

D. 

Divus. 

P. R. Populus Romanus. 

Des. 

Designatus. 

Qvaestor. 

F. 

Filius. 

Quir. Qvirites. 

Lmp. 

Imperator. 

R ESP. < Respublica. 

Leg. 

Legatus. 

R. P, P. R, Respublica Populi 

L. or Lib. 

Libertus, Liberta. 

Romani Qviritium. 

Mac. 

Magister. 

S. Servus. 

N. 

Nepos. 

S. P. Q^R. Senatus Populus¬ 

P. C. 

Patres Conscripti. 

que Romanus. 

P. M. 

PontifexMaximus. 

S. P. P. Q^R. Senatus Populus 

Pr. 

Praetor, or Prae¬ 
tores. 

Plebesque Ro¬ 

mana. 


^ Not until 3rd cent. p. Chr. was cons. used; in Diocletianus time 
began the custom of. doubling the s (e.g. conss.) to denote the plural 
(Mommsen, Z/V. Ced. IW. p. 1S9). 
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'Fr. Mil. Tribunus Militum. X. Vir. Stl. Decemvir(um)*stli- 
'Fr. Pl. Tribunus Plebis. JUDIK. tibus (i.e. litibus) 

Tr. Pot. Tribunicia Potes- judicandis. 

tate. XV. V. S. F. Qvindecimy(irum), 

X. V. Decemv(irum)*. sacris faciundis. 

The name of the tribe to which a person belonged is sometimes 
added to the name in an abbreviated form ; thus, Pup. for Pupinia ; 
^Qvi. or Qvir. for Qvirina. See § 1113, and Caelius’ lettcr in Cic. 
* Epht. ad Fam. VIii. 8, § 5. 

* Descriptive Genitive : “of”, i.e. “one of, the ten eommissioners.” 


(3) Sepulchra!, 


D. M, S. Dis Manibus sacrum. H. S. E. 
D. S. P. De sua pecunia. OB. 

F. C. Faciundum curavit. P. G. 

H. G. E. Hic conditus est. V. 


Hic situs est. 

Obiit. 

Ponendum curavit. 
Vixit. 


(4) In 'VDtiNg on triah. 


In ‘voting on la-^vs. 


A. Absolvo. 

C. Condemno. 

N. L. Non liquet. 


A. P. Antiquam (legem) proto. 

V. R. Uti rogas. 


(5) Epistolary. 

D. Data (est epistola). 

S. D. Salutem dicit. 

S. P. D. Salutem plurimam dicit. 

S. Salutem (dicit). 

S. V. B. E. E. V. Si vales, bene est: ego valeo. 

S. T. E. Q^V. B. E. E. Q^V. Si tu exercitusque valetis bene 
est: ego quoque valeo. 

S. V. G. V. Si vales gaudeo. Valeo. 


(6) In de crees of the Sena te, 

D. E. Pw. I. C. De ea re ita censuerunt. 

I. N. Intercessit nemo. Scr. arf. Scribendo adfuerunt. 

S. C. Senatus consultum. V. F. Verba fecit. 
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( 7 ) Miscellaneous, 


A. U. C. Anno urbis conditae. 
D. D. Dono dedit. 

DD. Dederunt. 

D. D.D. Dat, dicat, dedicat. 

F. 1^'. F. Felix, faustum, fortu¬ 
natum. 


ITER. Iterum. 

L. Libertas. 

M. P. Mille passuum. 

Q^B. F. F. Q^S. Quod bonum fe¬ 
lix faustumque sit. 


HS (for IIS, i.e. duo + semis) sestertius (cf, p. 447 ). 


(8) Modern Latin. 


A. G. Anno Cliristi. 

A. D. A.nno Domini. 

A. M. Anno Mundi. 

a. C. 11 .) ante) «... . 

V Cbnstum natum. 

р. G.n.j post) 

с. caput, capitis, &:c. (cbapter). 
cet. cetera. 

cf. confer, or, conferatur. 

God., Gocld. Codex, Codices, 
coli, collato, or, collatis. 
comp. compara, or, comparetur, 
dei. dele, or, deleatur. 

D. O. IM. Deo optimo maximo, 
ed., edd. editio, editiones, 
e. g. exempli gratia, 
etc. or Scc. et cetera. 

h. e. boc est. 

I. G. Jesus Christus. 

Ictus. Juris consultus, 
ibid. ibidem, 
id. idem. 

i. e. id est. 

i. q. id quod. 

L. or Lib., Libb. Liber, Libri. 


L. B. Lectori Benevolo. 

1 . c. loco citato. 

1 . 1 . loco laudato, 
leg. lege, or, legatur. 

L. S. Locus Sigilli. 
jNIS.jMSS. Manuscriptum (orMa- 
nuscriptus, sc. liber), 
Manuscripta, or -ti. 
N. B. Nota bene. 

N. T. Novum Testamentum, 
obs. observa, or, observetur. 

P. S. Postscriptum. 

q. V. quem, or quod, vide. 

sc. scilicet. 

sq., sqq. sequenti, sequentibus, 
s. V. sub voce, 
vid. Vide, 
viz. videlicet. 

V. versus, versum, Scc. 

V. c. verbi causa. 

V. cel. Vir celeberrimus. 

V. cl. Vir clarissimus. 

V. T. Vetus Testamentum. 
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APPExMDlX H. 

ELEMENTS AND TERMS OF LATIN METRE. 
Feet. 

A foot consists of two or more adjoining syllablcs, having de- 
fined quantities, and may be contained in one or more words or 
parts of words. The Latin names of the different feet recognised 
in statements on metre are, as follows: examples of each are addcd : 

Disyllabic. 


Pyrrhichius ^ ^ age 

Spondeus 

- 'irci 

TrSchaeus - prode 

Iambus 

- - agas 

or Choreus 

Trisyllabic. 

Trihrachys w w agite 

M6I0SSUS 

- 'vicim 

Dactylus - ^ prodite 

Anapaestus 

^ - agitas 

Creticus - - proditos 

Bacchius 1 

- - amari 

or Amphimaccr 

Antibacchius^ - 'vichia 

Amphibrachys 

amare 

(nom. or acc.) 

(inf.) 

Quadrisyllabic. 

Proceleusmaticus -- recipere 

Dispondeus 

- insanires 

Ditrochaeus —^ flagitare 

Diiambus 

inutiles 

or DichSreus 

Choriambus „ w ^ _ flogitio 

Antispastus 

- V.. recepere 

Ionicus a majori -^ felicia 

Ionicus a minari 

- agitasti 

Paeon 1 “^^* _ s-. w s_ flagit ia 

Paeon 

inutile 

Paeon Illtius _ trepidare 

Paeon IV*"’’ 

w _ memineras 

Epitritus -- reclinatos 

Epitritus 

_ - insecuti 

Epitritus Ulpius -- - dijudicas 

Epitritus IV^^» 

-- insanire 

Pentasyllabic. 

Dochmius --- - requisi^eras 


Verses. 

A verse or line is composed of a number of feet in a definite 
order, and is variously named and described by the number of 
syllables or of feet or of metres which it contains: e.g. heudeca- 

^ Some writers reverse the application of the terms Bacchius and 
Antibacchius. 
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syllabus {elenjen^jyllabled')^ dgcasyllabus, &c.; senarius Qivilh six 
feet)^ septenarius, &c.; mondmeter (yivitb one metre)^ dimeter 
pentameter hexameter (j/-v), «Scc. 

In dactylic verse one foot makes (for this purposeof description) 
a metre; in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic verse two feet inake one 
metre. 

A verse containing the stated number of complete metres is callcd 
acatalectic. 

If the last metre be short by one syllable, it is called catalectk: 
if short by two syllables, brachycatalectk, 

If there be one or two syllables after the last complete metre, it 
is called hypercataleciic, 

A verse is said to be pure when it consists only of one kind of 
feet (e.g. pure iambic). Slost verses are impure; i.e. they contain 
more than one kind of feet. Some verses admit in certain parts any 
of several feet, while in other parts one kind only is admissible. 

Some kinds of verse are named after their inventor or first user, 
iisually a Greek lyric poet; e.g. Archilochus (cir. 700 b.c.), 
Alcaeus, Alcman and Sappho (cir. 600 B.C.), Hipponax (cir. 
540 B.C.), Anacreon (cir. 520 B.C.), Pherecrates (cir. 450 B.c.), 
Asclepiades and Glycon (age unknown). i 

The main classification of verses is best made by considering 
whether a verse moves from long syllables to short {falllng rhythm)^ 
<3r from short to long {rising rhytbm). Thus verses composed of 
dactyls and of trochees form one class: those composed of iambs and 
of anapaests form another class. 

Many verses are catalectic, that is to say, the last foot is abridged. 
If this is the case in iambic or trochaic or anapaestic verse, the last 
foot is thus represented by one syllable, most frequently a long 
syllable: in dactylic verse, either by a single syllable (male ending) 
or by a trochee (female ending). A certain rest is thus obtained. 
In verses of more than two metres (i. e. in trimeters, tetrameters, &c.) 
a similar rest is often sought in the middle of the verse by making a 
break. And this in two ways : 

(i) In the verses which are used continuously to form long 
poems or long parts of plays, viz. in the dactylic hexameter, in the 
iambic trimeter and in the trochaic tetrameter, this break is procured 
by making the end of a disyllabic or polysyllabic word come at the 
middle of thethird or fourth foot or of both feet. This kutting'' of 
the verse is called caesura. It is in harmony with the principle 
which prevails in these verses of avoiding, at least in the first half, 
frequent coincidences, especially successive coincidences, of words 
with feet. 


30 
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(2) In some othcr verses we find regiilarly, at the end of the 
first or second halfof the verse, orat the end of both, a longsyllable, 
after which, as after a rest, the rhythm starts afresh. Thus in the 
falling rhythm a trochee with siich a long syllable becomes a cretic, 
adactyl becomes a choriamb; and, in the rising rhythm, an iamb be¬ 
comes a bacchic, an anapaest becomes a rising or lesser ionic (ionicus 
a minori), 

A spondee, as being equal in length (§ 275) to either a dactyl or 
anapaest, bclongs toboth rhythms, and isfreely iised in certain parts 
of the verse, sometimes necessarily, sometimes optionally, in place of 
trochee, dactyl, iamb or anapaest (cf. Hor. A. P. 25 6 sq.). A tribrach 
is found, in some verses frequently, taking the place of iamb or 
trochee, the long syllable being resol-ved (as it is often said) into two 
short ones. 

The last syllable of a verse is in niost, but not in all kinds of 
verses, at option either long or short, whatever the metre may 
theoretically require. A short vowel is not io frequent a close as is 
a long vowel or a consonant. Again, generally an hiatus is not 
noticed between the end of a verse and the beginning of the 
following verse. Occasionally, however, a short vowel is so elided 
(§ 290). If, however, the metre runs on continuously, the end of the 
verse being subject to the same requirements as to qiiantity and as to 
the avoidance of hiatus as if there were no division of verses, there is 
said to be syn^phia {coyitmuity) in the metre or between the verses. 
Anapaestic verse in Greek has always this continuity. It is 
frequent also in Glyconics and Sapphics as used by Catullus, and 
sometimes in those used by Horaee. A word is rarely dividcd 
between one line and the next (cf. Hor. Od, i. 2. 19; Catuli. 61. 

82)- 

The following are the principal kinds of verses which occur in 
Latin poetry now preserved. Sometimes a poem, or a distinet part 
of a poem, is composed of a number of verses all of one kind, some¬ 
times of two or more, used alternately or in some regular order. 

Falling Riiytiims. 

(N.B. The vertical line is used in the metrical scheme to mark 
the fect or sets of feet; in the lines quoted it is used to mark a 
caesura or break.) 

Dactylic, 

I. Dactylic hexameter catalectic, or Heroic verse, consists of 
six feet, the first four of which are either dactyls or spondees, the 
fifth is a dactyl, rarely a spondee, the sixth always a trochee or 
spondee. If the fifth foot is a spondee, the fouith is a dactyl. There 
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is usually a caesura (either male or female) in the middle of the thiid 
foot, sometimes not iintil the middle of the fourth foot. First used 
in Latin by Ennius, then by Lucilius, Lucretius, Catullus (^62 ; 64) 
and above ali by Vergil, Horaee (in Satires and the Epistles), Ovid 
(in Metamorphoses), and many later writers. 



FAimenides^ quibus anguino | redimita capillo 
Frons expirantis \ praeportat pectoris iras^ 

Huc huc ad^ventate | meas | audite querelas. 

ipsius ante pedes \ fluctus \ maris adindebant. (Catuli.) 

2. Dactylic tetrameter acatalectic: rare (Pseudo-Sen. Here. Oel. 
1958 sq.). 



Unde sonus trepidas aures ferit. 

Dactylic tetrameter catalectic: similar to the last four feet of 
the Hexameter: used chiefly with other verses. 



Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 

Plurimus in Junonis honorem. (Hor.) 

4. Dactylic dimeter catalectic (or Adonius, from a poem of 
Sappho calling on Adonis) consists of a dactyl and a trochee or 
spondee. Used only with other verses. 

I Terruit urbem. (Hor.) 

Daciylo-cJioriamhic. 

5. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic, or Arcliildcliius minor, 
consists of a dactyl and a choriamb. Used only with other verses. 

— I _ w s.. _ Puluis et umbra sumus, (Hor.) 

6. Dactylic pentameter is composed of two dimeter hypercata- 
lectics, but the first of the two admits a spondee in place of dactyl 
and a molossus in place of a choriamb. There is always a break 
after the choriamb (or molossus). Ovid has nearly always a di- 
syllable at the end of the verse. Catullus, Propertius, Martial have 
occasionally words of three, four, or fi ve syllables. This verse is very 
frequentiy used in alternation with the hexameter (Elegiae metre) 



Obruet hostiles \ ista ruina domos. (Ov.) 

Tunc vero longas | condimus Iliadas. (Propert.) 

Id quod verbosis | dicitur et fatuis. (Catuli.) 

30—2 
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Trochaic. 

7, Trochaic tetrameter acatalectic consists of eight trochees, 
for any of which a spondee may be used, and for ali but the last a 
dactyl or anapaest or tribrach. Only in comic poets; e.g. Plaut. 
Menaech. 588 foll. (Ritschl.) 

Dixi causam: co7idiciGnes | tetuli tortas confragosas. 

8. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic consists of seven trochees 
and a half (i.e. six trochees and a cretic). Frequent in comic 
poets with the same choice of feet for the first six trochees as in 
the acatalectic. A break at end of 4th foot. See Plaut. Men. 606 sqq. 
776 sqq. Seneca observes stricter rules, allowing tribrachs in the 
odd places (except last) and spondees and anapaests in the even 
places. Dactyls are used also. Seneca^s metre appears to have these 
varieties of fcet: 



Pallidi fauces a^verni | vosque Taenarei specus 
Utida miseris grata Lethes | •vosque torpentes lacus 
Impium rapite atque i 7 ie 7 'sU 77 i | premite perpetuis 7 nalis. 

(Sen. Phaedr. 1210 foll.) 

9. Trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of two trochees and a 
cretic. Only used in combination with other lines (Hor. ii. 18). 
See also under Glyconie. 

-- I _ ~ No 7 i ebur 7 ieque aureum, (Hor.) 

10. Ithyphallic, i.e. trochaic dimeter hrachycatalectic, consists 
of three trochees. Only used with other lines. 

—. _ - _ - Bacche., Bacche., Bacche. 

Daciylo-trochaic. 

N.B. Dactyls followed by trochees (as also anapaests followed by 
iambs) form what are sometimes called Logaoedic {prose- 
poetic') verses. 

11. Archildchius major consists of four dactyls followed by 
three trochees. In the first three feet spondees may be used. Only 
used with other verses (Hor. Od. i. 4). 



Nunc decet aut ^viridi | nitidum caput impedire myrto. 

Pallida mors aequo | pulsat pede pauperum tabernas. (Hor. 0 ^. I. 4-) 
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12. Alcaic decasyllable consists of two dactyls (not each con- 
tained in a separate word) followed by two trochecs. Only used as 
thc fourth line of the Alcaic stanza. 


I _w.w I Impavidum ferient ruinae, 

Onme caput movet urna nomen. Impetus aut orientis haedi, (Hor.) 


13. ArisWphanic consists of a dactyl followed by a trochee and 
spondee (or trochee?). Not iised by itself in Horaee (i. 8). 

I I- Lydia dic per orymes, (Hor.) 


Trochaeo-daciylic, 

The first disyllabic foot in these verses is often called the base. 
It iisually admits of some variety; e.g. spondee, trochee or iamb. 

14. Sapphic (Sapphicus minor) is a trochaic quinarius with a 
dactyl always in third foot. It usually consists (in this order) of 
trochee, spondee, dactyl and two trochees. Catullus has (but 
rarely) a trochee in the second foot. There is a caesura, usually 
male, sometimes female, in the dactyl. This verse is usually com- 
bined with the adonic, but in Seneca is frequently used continuously 
by itself. 



Pauca nuntiate | meae puellae, (Catuli.) 

Quo nihil majus | meliusve terris 
Fata donavere \ bonique Divi, (Hor.) 

15. Phalaecian, or simply Hendecasyllabus, is like the last a 
special form of trochaic quinarius. The first foot is usually a 
spondee, but in Catullus occasionally a trochee or iamb; the second 
a dactyl (except in Catuli. 55 where it is frequently a spondee). 
The other three feet are trochees. There is no special caesura. 
It forms whole poems and is much used by Catullus, Seneca, and 
Martial; also by Statius (Silv, i. 6; n. 7; iv. 3; 9). 


Adeste hendecasyllabi quot estis 

Omnes undique quotquot estis omnes, (Catuli.) 

Tanto ten fastu negas^ amice? (Catuli. 55,) 

16. Phgrgcratian consists of a dactyl between two disyllabic 
feet which in Catullus are trochees or spondees, in Horaee spondees 
only. (For ist foot Catullus once has iamb, Horaee once has 
trochee.) Used in stanzas with other feet. 

_ I —^ w I _ ^ (Catuli.) Prodeas nova nupta, 

— I - -- - I — (Hor.) Grato Pyrrha sub antro. 
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17. Glyconie consists of a trochee or spondee followed by two 
dactyls. Catullus usually has a trochee in first place, a cretic in 3rd 
place. Horaee has almost always a spondee in ist place. Seneca 
(cf, Oedip. 903 sqq. but not Thyest. 336 sqq.) has sometimes a 
spondee in second place, which makes the verse in fact the same as a 
trochaic dimeter catalectic. 



Qulcquid excessit modum 
Pendet instabili loco. (Sen.) 

Cinge tempora floribus. (Catuli.) 
Nos cantabimus brvicem. (Hor.) 


18. Priapeus consists of trochee or spondee, followed in order 
by a dactyl, cretic, trochee, dactyl, trochee. In fact it is glyconic 
+ pherecratian. There is a break at the end of the cretic foot. 
Only found in Catuli. 17, Priap. 85. 



O colonia quae cupis | pofite ludere longo. 

U^va pampinea rubens | educata sub umbra. 

19. Asclepiadeus minor consists of one spondee, one choriamb 
and two dactyls. A break usually after choi‘iamb. Much iised by 
Horaee and Seneca. (This line repeated forms what is called the 
First Asclepiad inetre, Hor. i. i; iii. 30.) 

Maecenas ataNis \ edite regibus. (Hor.) 

Tecum conseruit \ pestiferas manus. (Sen.) 


20. Asclepiadeus major consists of one spondee, two choriambs 
and two dactyls. A break usually after each choriamb (Catuli. 30; 
flor. I. II; 18; IV. 10). 


Quae mens est hodie [ cur eadem | 7 ion puero fuit ? 
Alpbene hnmemor atque | unanimis \ false sodalibus. 


(Hor.) 

(Catuli.) 


21. Sapphicus major (i.e. the ordinary sapphic with a choriamb 
inserted) consists of trochee, spondee, choriamb, dactyl, trochee 
and spondee. A break after the choriamb. Only in Hor. I. 8. 


Cur timet flansum Tiberim | tangeret- cur oli^vum. 


Cretic and greater Ionie. 

22. Cretic tetrameter acatalectic consists of four creties. Only 
found in comic poets (e.g. Ter. Jndr. 625 sqq.). Occasionally 
admits of other feet, e.g. dactyl or paeon. 
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Tanta ^vecordia innata cniqua 7 ?i nt sht. 

Tum coacti necessario se aperiunt. 

23. Sotadeus consists of three ionics a majori and one trochee 
or spondee. A double trochee is often substitiited for the 3rd 
ionic, sometimes for the first; and some of the long syllables are 
occasionally resolved into two shorts. Oiily in Terentianus 
Maurus, except Mart. iii. 29 and Petron. §§ 23, 132. 



Lavinia cum dicimus., haec tamen Jigura est 

Metrwnque facit., sotdddcon quod ^vocitarunt 

Qui multa ferunt hoc pede Sotaden locutum. (Ter. Maur. 1508 sqq.) 

(Quasi si repetam quos docui disyllabos jam. (ist foot 

U?ium ut faciant duo pariter pedes jugati. (2nd foot 

{Ib. 1458 sq.) 

Rising Rhytiims. 

Anapaestic* 

24. Anapaestic dimeter acatalectic consists of four anapaests, 
for any of which a spondee and for the first and tliird of which a 
dactyl may be substituted. A break after second foot. Coincident 
endings of foot and word are frequent. Much used by Seneca. 


Ite umbrosas | cingite sihms 
Summaque montis [ juga cecropii 
(deleri planta \ lustrate njagi. (Scn.) 

25. Anapaestic monometer acatalectic consists of two feet, 
either anapaests or spondees. The first may also be a dactyl. Only 
interspersed among dimeters. 

Saltus aperit, 

— — Captent auras, 

- ^ ^ JTocte silenti. 

Anapaestic tetrameter catalectic is frequent in Grcck (c.g. in 
Aristophanes). 

lamhic. 

26. lambic tetrameter catalectic consists of seven iambs and a 
half. In the first and fifth places are found spondees occasionally 
(Catuli. 25). The comic poets use spondees, &c. in every place 
but the seventh. 
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Remitte pallium mihi [ meum quod ^'volasti. (Catuli,) 

Nunc demum experior mi ob oculos | caliginem obstitisse, (Plaut.) 

27. lambic trimeter acatalectic consists of six iambics. It is 
sometimes foiind pure throughout a poem (Catuli. 4; 29), but 
generally in Horaee admits a spondee frequently, a dactyl rarely, in 
the ist, 3rd and jth places, and an anapaest in the ist and 5th. 
Seneca has the spondee and anapaest frequently in these places. The 
tribrach occurs in all places except the last. Seneca uses it chiefly 
in the even places. Phaedrus and the comic poets admit all these 
substitutas for iambics in any of the first five places. There is 
a caesura usually' at the end of 2^ feet (^penthemimeral caesura^^ 
sometimes not uritil the end of sk feet {hephthemhneral). 



Szter gener que \ perdidistis omnia. (Catuli.) 

Et hoc ?iegat minacis | Adriatici. (Catuli.) 

Infamis Helenae | Castor offensus 'vicem. (Hor.) 

PaNtdumque leporem et | adneenam laqueo gruem. (Hor.) 

Nil praeter domini j nomen mutant pauperes. (Phaedr.) 

28. lambic Scazon or Hipponacteus, also a trimeter acatalectic, 
diffei^ from the ordinary trimeter by having a spondee or trochee in 
Mie sixth foot and iamb in the fifth. Either a spondee, anapaest or 
dactyl may be used in first or third feet; a tribrach in the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th. Caesuras as in the ordinary trimeter. Much used by 
Catubus and Hartial, also by Persius in Prologue. 



Nam risu inepto | res ineptior mdlast. (Catuli.) 

Dum Janus hiemes^ | Domitianus auctumnos. 

Augustus annis | commodabit aestates. (Mart.) 

Nihil est 7 niserius | neque gulosius Santra. (Mart.) 

29. lambic trimeter catalectic consists of four iambs, and a 
bacchic. Spondees are sometimes used in the ist and 3rd places and 
a tribrach once occurs. A break after ih feet. Only used with 
other verses (Hor. i. 4; ii. 18). 
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Trabuntque siccas | machinae carinas. 

Mea renidet \ in domo lacunar^ (Hor.) 

30. Alcaicus enneasyllabus consists of spondee (sometimes 
ianfib), iamb, spondee, bacchic. It is a special forni uf iambic 
dimeter hypereatalectic, and forms the third line of the Alcaic 
stanza. 

— I—^ 
triste lignum te caducum. 

Clari giganteo trmmpbo. (Hor.) 

31. Iambic dimeter acatalectic consists of four iambs, for the 
first and third of which a spondee is often substituted. A tribrach 
and dactyl also occiir though rarely. Used with other verses 
(Hor. Epod. I —10). 



Sacer tiepotibus emor. 

Virtus sepulcbrum condidit. (Hor.) 

32. Iambic dimeter catalectic consists of two iambs and a 
bacchic. A special form of this verse called the anacreontic has an 
anapaest in the first foot. They are used together in Seneca i^Med. 

857 sqq.). 

Quonam cruenta maenas 

- Praeceps amore sae‘vo 

Rapitur^ quod impotenti 
Facinus parat furorel (Sen.) 

33. Iambic dimeter bracbycatalectic consists of tliree iambs. 
Only foimd at close of a system of dimeter catalectics. 

-- Quis credat e.xulem. (Sen. Med. 865.) 


A napaesto-Ianihic. 

34. Galliambic consists (in theory) of two iambic or anacreontic 
dimeters, of which the first is catalectic and the second brachycata- 
iectic. There are thus six feet, which are usually anapaest, iamb, 
bacchic, anapaest, tribrach, iamb; but with some variations. The 
metre is only found in Catullus’ 65th poem. The name is froin the 
Gaulisb priests of Cybele, which form the subject of it. 
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Super alta 'vectus Atys | celeri rate maria. 

Tibicen ubi canit Phryx | curnjo gra've calamo^ 

Ubi capita maenades 'vi \ jaciunt ederigerae. 

Jamjam dolet quod egi; \Jam jamque paenitet, 

Bacchiae and lesscr Ionie. 

35. Bacchiae tetrameter acatalectic consists of four bacchies. 
Only foLind in comic poets, e.g, Plaut. Men. 753 sqq.; Tr:n. 223 
sqq.; Amph. 550 sqq. 


Sed haec res mihi in pectore et corde curae st. 

Homo idem in duobus locis ut simul sit. 

Occaslonally a hacchiac hexameter occurs; e.g. Pl. Amph. 
627 sqq. 

Sathi par^va res est 'voluptatem in •vita atque in aetate agunda. 

36. Ionie a minori. The only metre of this kind in Latin is in 
one ode of Horaee (iii. 12). The poem is composed of forty feet, 
all of this description, and may (as the synaphia throughout is 
perfect) be divided into four decarneters, but is usually printed 
as if divided into four stanzas, each containing two tetrameters and 
a dimeter. 

-I--&c. 

Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum neque dulci 
Mala inno lai^ere aut exanimari^ metuentes 
Patruae verbera linguae. 


Composite. 

lambo-DaciyHc. 

37, Alcaic hendecasyllable consists of a spondee (occasionally 
iamb), and bacchic followed by two dactyls. There is almost 
aivvays a break after the bacchic. It is used for the ist and 2nd 
lines of the alcaic stanza. It might be considered as an iambic 
quinarius with a spondee in the third foot and an anapaest in the 
fourth (Madvig); but, looking at the character of the fourth line of 
the stanza, it is better to consider the first and second lines as com- 
pounded of iambic and dactylic rhythm. The first syllable of this 
and of the nine-syllable verse (supr, 30) is often called anaciilsis 
(back-stroke). 
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AW *vera *virtus | cum semel excidit 
Curat reponi | deterioribus. 

Retorta tergo | bracchia libero. (Hor.) 


Iambo- Troc/iaic. 

38. Saturnian. This is the oldest form of Latin verse, and 
the laws of it are very uncertain, because few, and those mostly very 
irregiilar, specimens are preserved. The most regiilar form is an 
iambic trimeter hypercatalectic, with a spondee in the foiirth foot 
and a break in the middle of it. Or it inay be considered as com- 
pounded of an iambic dimeter catalectic, followed by an ithyphallic 
(No. 10), i.e. by three trochees. But the first part was sometimes 
merely three feet, either spondees, iambs, dactyls, or anapaests, and 
the last part was similarly riidely organised. 

Dabunt malum Metelli Nae'vio poetae. 

Immortales mortales si foret fas flere^ 

Flerent di-vae camenae Nae'vium poetam. 

Itaque^ postquam est orcino traditust thesauro., 

Obliti sunt Romae loquier lingua latina, (Naev.) 


Stanzas, or Systems of Metre. 

Some of the above-mentioned verses are merely repeated to form 
a poem or large portion of a poem. Above all the dactylic hexa¬ 
meter (No. i), and iambic trimeter (No. 27J are so used: less fre- 
quently the iambic scazon (No. 28), trochaic tetrameter (No. 8), 
Phalaecian (No. 15), the lesser Asclepiad (No. 19, cf. Hor. Od. i. 
I; III. 30; IV. 8) and the greater Asclepiad (No. 20, cf. Hor. i. ii; 
18; IV. 10) and in Seneca the lesser Sapphic (No. 14) and the 
Glyconie (No. 17). But elegiae and lyric poets frequently combine 
in regular order two or more kinds of verses. The following are 
the Principal composite metres (in this sense), with the components 
of each stanza, the stanzas being repeated as often as the poet 
chooses. 

A. Elegiae. Dactylic hexameter (No. i) and dactylic penta¬ 
meter (No. 6) alternately. The sense is usually (except in Catullus) 
not continued syntactically from one couplet to the succeeding one. 
Ovid, except in the Metamorphoses, used this metre exclusively. 
So also Tibullus (Books I, ii.) and Propertius. Catullus’ elegiaes 
are rough. Martial wrote many poems in this metre. 
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B. Alcaic. A stanza of tbur lines; viz. two eleven-syllablc 
(No. 37), one nine-syllable (No. 30) and one ten-syllable (No. 12). 
The stanza is artistically composed, of two lines having iambic 
rhythm in the first half, and dactylic rhythm in the second half; 
then of an iambic line; last of a dactylo-trochaic. (See Hor. i. 9 
and often; especially iii. i—6.) 

G. First Glyconie. A stanza of foiir lines; viz. three glyconic 
(No. 17) and one pherecratian (No. 16). Only in Catuli. 34. 

D. Second Glyconic. A stanza of five lines; viz. four glyconic 
and one pherecratian. Only in Catuli. 61. 

E. Second Asclepiad. A stanza of four lines; viz. three lesser 
asclepiads (No. 19) and one glyconic (No. 17). Hor. i. 6; 15: 
24; 33: II. 12; III. IO; 16; IV. 5; 12. (For first asclepiad see 
No. 19.) 

F. Third Asclepiad. A stanza of four lines; viz. two lesser 
asclepiads, one pherecratian and one glyconic. Hor. i. 5; 14; 21: 
23; III. 7; 13; IV. 13. 

G. Fourth Asclepiad. Glyconic and lesser asclepiad alter- 
nately. Hor. i. 3; 13; 19; 36; iii. 9; 15; 19; 24; 25; 28; iv. 
i; 3 * 

H. (First) Sapphic. A stanza of four lines; viz. three (lesser) 
sapphies (No. 14) and an adonic (No. 4). Catuli, ii; 51; Hor. 1. 
2 and often; Med. 582 sqq.; Stat. Sil^v, iv. 7. 

J. Second Sapphic. An aristophanic (No. 13) and greater 
sapphic (No. 21) alternately. Only in Hor. i. 8. 

K. Alcmanian. Dactylic hexameter (No. i) and dactylic tetra¬ 
meter alternately. Hor. I. 7; 28; Epod. 12. 

L. First ArcMlochian. Dactylic hexameter and lesser archilo- 
chian (No. 5) alternately. Only in Hor. iv. 7. 

M. Second ArcMlochian. A stanza of three lines; viz. dactylic 
hexameter, iambic dimeter (No. 31) and lesser archilochian (No. 5). 
The two latter are usually considered as forming together one verse, 
called an iambSlggns. But as there is no sjrnapliia between the 
iambic and the archilochian (whence this supposed one verse is 
called asynartetus, i. e. 7iotfitted together) it seems best to treat them 
as separate verses. (So Lambinus.) Only in Hor. Epod. 13. 

N. Third Archilochian. A stanza of three lines; viz. iambic 
trimeter (No. 27), lesser archilochian (No. 5) and iambic dimeter 
(No. 31). The two latter here also (as in M) are often treated as one 
verse and called glggiamhus. Only in Hor. Epod. ii. 

O. Fourth Archilochian. A greater archilochian (No. ii) and 
iambic trimeter catalectic (No. 29) alternately. Only in Hor. i. 4. 
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P. First PytMambic. Dactylic hexameter and iambic dimeter 
(No. 31) alternately. Only in Hor. Epod, 14, 15. 

Second Pythiambic. Dactylic hexameter and iambic tri¬ 
meter (No. 27)'alternately. Only in Hor. Epod. 16. 

R. Hipponactean. Trbchaic dimeter catalectic (No. 9) and 
iambic trimeter catalectic (No. 29) alternately. Only in Hor. 
II. 18. 

S. Second Iambic. Trimeter and dimeter acatalectic iambics 
alternately. Hor. Epod. 1 —10; Martial i. 49; iii. 14; ix. 77; 
XI. 59; Sen. Med. 771 sqq. (The so-called ‘hrst iambic’ consists 
of trimeters.) 

T. Iambic trimeter scazon (No. 28) and iambic dimeter 
(No. 31) alternately. Only in Martial i. 61. 

V. Anapaestic. Consists of a number of anapaestic dimeter 
acatalectics (No. 24), frequently mixed with monometers (No. 25); 
e.g. Sen. Med. 790 sqq.; Phaedr. i sqq. In Greek the set of 
dimeters is frequently closed by a dimeter brachycatalectic (which 
is often immediately preceded by a monometer). This closing 
verse from its frequently expressing a proverb is often called versus 
paroemiacus. 

X. Anacreontie consists of a number of iambic dimeter cata- 
lectics (No. 32) closed by a single iambic dimeter brachycatalectic 
(No. 33). See Sen. Med. 856 sqq. 


APPENDIX L 

EXPLANATION OF SOME GRAMMATICAE AND 
RHETORICAE TERMS. 

N.B. Many of these terms, being in fact Greek words of wide 
generic meaning, have not been applied by grammarians 
and rhetoricians uniformly to the same class of expression. 

i. Grammatical Terms; chiefly names of grammatical 

figures. 

Ampbibdlia, ‘ambiguity;’ e.g, aio te Romanos 'vincere posse where 
te may be subject and Romanos object; and *vice 'versa. 

Aiiac6i\ltli6n, where a sentence is begun in one way and finished in 
another not syntactically accordant; e.g. Deos 'verisimile 
est ut alios indulgentius tractent for deos..,alios tractare or 
Di.».ut...tractent. 
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Anastrdphe, ‘inversion;’ e.g. male quod •vult for quod male •vult; 
tecum for cum te; transtra per et remos^ Scc. 

Aphaeresis^ ‘omission’ of a letter or syllable at the beginning of a 
Word; e.g. Ih for natus for gnatus. 

Ap6c6pe, ‘cutting off/ i.e. omission of a letter or syllable at end of a 
word; e.g, ille for illus^ me for med, •vigil for •vigilis. 

Ap 5 d 5 sis, ‘reply’ applied to the demonstrative or consequent or 
Principal clause; cf. §§ 1518, 1520, 1528, 1550, &c. 

Archaismus, use of an ‘0/^’ or obsolete form or word or expression; 
e.g. olli in Vergil for illi; duellum in Horaee for bellu77i. 

Assimllatio, see §§ 31—34, 41. 

Asyndfiten, ‘omission of conjunctions;’ e.g. usus fructus; sarta 
tecta; inde •vehitis remis in patriam properatn (Cic.). 
Cf. § 1021 b. 

Attractio, often applied to such constructions as are referred to in 
§ 1068: also (§ 1067) urbetn quam statuo •vestra est for urbs 
quam., &c. 

Barbarismus, using a faulty ‘non-Latin’ word, esp. a word faiiltily 
formed; e.g. gladia for gladii.^ scala for scalae. Dis- 
tinguished by relating to a single word from soloecismus 
which relates to a complex of words. 

BrachylCgia, ‘shortening of expression; ’ e.g. 1439, i440- 

CrasIs, ‘Union’ of two or more vowel sounds; e.g. cors for cohors., 
prorsus ior probversus. 

Diaeresis, ‘ sep^ation ’ of one vowel sound into two; e. g. Orpheus for 
. Orpheus: also the treatment of a usually consonantal •v as 
a vowel; e.g, sVYiae for sil*vae. 

Ecthlipsis, ‘crushing out,’ in verse of a syllable ending in m before 
an ensuing vowel; see § 288. 

Ellipsis, ‘omission’ of a word syntactically required. Cf. §§ 1063, 
1413, 1441, Scc. 

Enallage, ‘change;’ i. e, putting of one case for another, applied by 
old grammarians to such usages as those in §§ 1144, 1154 
' and others. 

Epenthesis, ‘insertion;’ e.g. of n in Alcumena for Alcmena; p in 
sumpsi^ sumptum (§§ 37, 70). 

TTPiiPTiicmnc T ‘ Graccism; ’ use of a Greek form or construction, 

3 properly Latin also; e.g. cf. §§471, 480, 

&c.; 1330, 1338, 1363. 

Eendiadj^s, ‘ oneby two; ’ useof two words co-ordinated, instead of an 
expression in which one qualifies the other grammatically; 
e.g, paterae et aurum for aureae paterae. See also § 1438. 

Hypallage, ‘exchange;’ applied to such deviations from ordinary 
expression or construction as Tyrrhenus tubae clangor for 
Tyrrhenae tubae clangor; arma dei Volcania for arma a deo 
Volcano facta., 8 cc. 
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Hj^erba,ton, ‘transgression;’ i. e. when a considerable clause or 
expression is interpolated bctwcen two parts of a sentcncc 
miitually connectcd in meaning; c.g. hyperboreo septem 
subjecta trioni'^ anlmad^vertl omnem accusatoris orationem 
in duas di^visam es se partes, 

Hyplien, ‘union’ of two words, as if by composition; c.g. non-sutor,, 
‘one who is not a tailor,’ ignari ante^malorum^ ‘ignorant 
of the ilis bcfore.’ 

M6tath6sis, ‘change of position;’ transposition of two (or more) 
letters; e.g. cretus for certus (§ 184.4.). 

Paxagoge, ‘ addition; ’ applicd (according to a probably false theory) 
to the formation of dicier from dici by addition of er, 
But see §§ 614, 615. 

Parenthesis, ‘inserdon’ of a clause into the midst of another; e.g. 

si nos,^ id quod maxime debet^ nostra patria delectat (Gic.). 
The term is gcnerally applied to an ordinary insertion; if 
unusual cither from its character or length, it is some- 
times called hyperbaton. 

Plednasnahs, ‘saying too much,’ an unnecessary fulness of ex¬ 
pression ; e. g. erant omnino itinera duo,, quibus itineribus domo 
exire posse 7 it (Gaes.); suo sibi gladio hunc Jugulo,, ‘I slay 
him with his own sword to him; ’ praese?isi prius, 

Prdlepsis, ‘anticipation,’ applied to such use of an adjective as 
laceras aries ballista^ve concutit arces j where the towers are 
lacerae from the effects of concutit, 

PrStasis, ‘proposal,’ applied to the relative or conditional, 5 cc. 
clause, cf. § 1519. 

SSloecismus, i. e. grammatical blunder in matters of syntax; Quin- 
tilian instances non feceris for ne feceris (§ 1584); hic aut ille 
for hic an ille’ eo intus and intro stan for eo intro and intus 
sum, See Barbarismus. 

Syllepsis, ^taking together,’ applied to the relation of an adjective 
to two or more substantives of different genders, &c. 
§ 1062. 4. 

Synaergsis, ^contraction’ of two vowelsinto one sound: e.g. treating 
deinde,, quoad as monosyllables; aureo,, eidem,, as disyllables; 
ariete,, tenuia as trisyllables; cf. §§ 142, 232. Other terms 
are synecphonesls and synizesis. Ali three are variously 
distinguished and applied, but most ffequently used of 
those contractions which are regarded as exceptional and 
not expressed in writing; while erasis would apply to 
§§ 202, 211, $cc, 

Sjhi^oepha, ‘coalescing’ of two vowels applied to the elision in verse 
of the vowel at the end of one word before a vowel 
beginning the next (§ 288. i.). 

Sync 6 p 5 , ‘striking together,’ applied to the omiSsion of a vowel 
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in the middle of a word; e.g. saeclum for saeculum^ 
puertia ioxpueritia^ &:c. Cf. §§ 225, 245. 

Synecphonesis, ‘pronouncing together,’ see Synaergsis. 

SjmSsis, where the construction is adapted to the ‘sense’ of the word 
rather than to the form; e.g. turba ruunt (§ 1434); turba 
circumfusi fremabant (Liv.); concursus populi mirantium 
(Liv.). Gf. some exx. in § 1061. 

S^izesis, ‘settlement together,’ see Synaerfesis. 

Tmesis, ‘cutting’ of a compound word into two; e.g. septem subjecta 
trioni for septem-trioni; per mihi gratum feceris for per¬ 
gratum] quae me cmique 'vocant^ for quae cunque me; and 
saxo cere comminuit brum which Ennius wrote, probably 
mistaking cerebrum for a compound. 

Zeugma, ‘joining,’ where a verb grammatically belonging to two or 
more substantives, is in sense appropriate to one (or 
to less than all); e. g. te greges centum Siculaeque circum 
mugiunt ‘vaccae (Hor.); where ‘lowing’ does not properly 
suit sc. obvium. Magonem alii naufragio {sc. perisse')^ 

alii a ser^vis Ipsius interfectum^ scriptum reliquerunt (Nep.). 

ii. Rhetorical Terms (called ‘figures of speech’). 

Allegoria, a continued description of one thing in terms and in 
images properly belonging to another; e.g. at jam tempus 
equum fumantia solnjere colla (Verg.), of ‘concluding a 
book.’ A more detailed allegory is seen in Horaces 
description {Od. i. 14) of the State in political difficulties 
under the name of a ship tossed by waves. Essentially 
allegory and metaphor are the same. 

Anaphora, ‘repetition’ of the same word or grammatical form at the 
commencement of several clauses; e.g. in his templis atque 
tectis dux Lentulus erat constitutus meis consiliis meis la¬ 
boribus^ mei capitis periculis^ sine tumultu^ sine delectu^ sine 
armis^ &c. (Cic.). Gf. § 1052. 

AntithSsis, ‘contrast;’ e.g. ego projector^ quod tu peccas; tu delinquis^ 
ego arguor; pro malefactis Helena redeat^ njirgo pereat 
innocens (Enn.). 

Ant6n6masia, ‘substituting’ a description ‘for a name;’ e.g. 
Tydides for Diomedes: enjersor Karthagmis for Scipio. 

Ap6si5pesis, ‘breaking into silence’ after a sentence or subject has 
been begun; e.g. Quos ego—sed motos praestat componere 
fluctus (Verg. i. 135). 

ApostrSphe, ‘turning away’ to address some person, or thing, who 
is absent or at least not the proper object of address at the 
time; e.g. 0 leges Porciae legesque Semproniae (Gic.); Citae 
Mettum in di'versa quadrigae distulerant: at tu dictis, 
Albane^ maneres (Verg.). 
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Catachresis (or abusio), a ‘wrong use’ of a term either to supply 
the place of a non-existing word, e.g. parricida for the 
murderer of a brother; or to put a different aspect on a 
case; «e.g, inrtus for temeritas^ liber alitas for luxuria^ &c. 

Chiasmhs, ‘making a (Greek) X,’ i.e. ^crossmgi' where a second and 
corresponding set of words are stated in inverse order to 
that of the first set; e.g. multa quae nostra causa non 
facimus^ facimus causa amicorum (Cic.). Cf. 1051. 

Climax (or gradatio), a series of words or expressions each stronger 
than the pieceding; nihil agis, nihil moliris^ nihil cogitas^ 
quod ego non modo audiam^ sed etiam •videam planeque 
sentiam (Cic.). See also the second ex. in § 1355. 

Enallage, ‘change,’ i.e. use of a more general word for a specific 
word: e.g. Poenus for Hannibal^ urbs for Roma. 

Epexegesis, ‘additional explanation,’ applied to such usages as habere 
in loricam donat habere •viro (^Verg.), or to the subordinate 
clause in pacetn amicitiamque hortatus est^ ut cuyn rege in 
gratiam rediret (Nep.), &c. 

Homoeoteleuton, ‘ like ending’ of severalclauses; e.g. in muros statim 
curritur, exercitus a sociis accersitur.^ dilectus juventuti denun¬ 
tiatur. Neminem alteri posse dare in matrimonium.^ nisi penes 
queyn sit patrimonium. 

Homonymia, ‘ applicability of same word to different things;’ such 
words are called homonyma; e.g. taurus may be an 
animal, a mountain, a constellation, name of man or root 
of tree. (So Qnintilian.) 

Hyperbole, ‘exaggeration;’ e.g. gemini minantur in caelum scopuli 
(Verg.); equos dedit.) qui candore nives anteirent., cursibus 
auras (ib.). 

Eystgron proterbn, ^piitting the foiTner later,’ of an inversion in 
expressions of the proper order in thought or fact; e.g. 
moriamur et in arma ruamus (Verg,). 

Ironia, ‘dissimulation,’ when the thing that is said is, or suggests, 
the contrary of that which is meant; e. g. in balneis de¬ 
lituerunt: testis egregios l dem teynere prosiluerunt, homines 
temperayitisl (Cic. Caec. 26); meque timoris argue tu^ 
Drance., quando tot stragis acervos Teucrorum tua dextra 
dedit (Verg.). (Cf. § 1569 and many sentences with 
quasi (1580).) 

Litotes, ‘plainness,’ used of a self-depreciatory mode of speaking; 
e.g. non nego instead of aio; non indoctus for doctus., Scc. 

Metaphora (or translatio), ‘transference’ of a term from its proper 
subject to another: freqiiently the application of a physical 
or concrete term to a mental or abstract subject; e.g. 
sitiunt segetes, asper homo (‘rough,’ i.e. ‘ill-tempered’); 
incensus ira, ‘fired with rage;’ eloquentiae fulmina, Scc. 
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It differs from allegoiy only by being less sustained, and 
by being worked into the discourse instead of being an 
independent fable. Almost ali language is metaphor, 
more or less vivid and conscioiis. 

M6tonymia, ‘ change of name,’ applied to such expressions as 
Neptunus for ‘ sea; ’ Vulcanus for ‘ fire; ’ Ceres for ‘ corn; ’ 
bene moratae urbes for bene morati urbis ci^ves; Graecia for 
Graeci; Vergilius for carmina Vergili; proximus ardct 
Ucalegon^ where Ucalegon is for ‘Ucalegonis house.’ 

OnSmatopoeia, ‘name making,’ in modern writers applied only to 
making names from the sounds which they are to denote; 
e.g. ulula j ‘howler;’ murmur; clangor; hirrire (of a dog 
snarling), &:c. 

Oxymoron, ‘pointedly foolish,’ applied to such expressions as insaniens 
sapientia; strenua inertia; splendide mendax; et absentes 
ahunt et egentes abundant et imbecilli calent et^ quod diffi^ 
cilius dictu est^ niortui ^Hmnt (Cic. Lael. 7). 

Pardnoniasia (adnominatio), ‘playing upon aword/ ‘punning;’ e.g. 

consul ipse par^0 animo et pra‘vo^ facie magis quam facetiis 
ridiculus (Cic.). Inceptio est amentium haud amantium 
(Ter.). Praetor iste "velpotius praedo sociorum. Cui quod 
Ubet^ hoc licet. 

periphrasis, ‘roundabout expression,’ ‘circumlocution;’ e.g. fac 
discas for disce; n^os oratos 'volo for njos oro; Scipionis pra¬ 
evidentia Karthaginis opes fregit for Scipio Karthaginem 

Prdsopopoeia, ‘personificatione.g. crudelitatis mater a^varitiast^ 
pater furor. Si patria mea loquatur., ^M. Pulli., quid agisf'' 
(Cic.). Extemplo Libyae magnas it Fama per urbes (Verg.). 
See Verg.vi. 273 — 281. 

S^ecdoche, wheii the whole is ‘understood along with’ (i. e. under 
the name of) ‘■a part;' e.g. puppis ior naNis; tectum for 
domus; mucro or ferrum for gladius Scc. 

Synonymia, ‘using differentwords or expressions for same meaning;’ 

e.g. non feram, non patiar, non sinam (Cic.). Words of 
same meaning are called synonyma; e.g. gladius ensis; 
scutum with clipeus; mare with pontus, &c, 

Tautdldgia, ‘repetition of the same thing;’ sometimes used as 
identical with synonymia; sometimes applied to repetitions 
of the same word; e.g. non solum igitur illud judicium 
judicii simile, judices, non fuit (Cic.), Nam cujus rationis 
ratio non exstat, ei rationi ratio non est fdeni habere 
(Cornif.). 

It is important to bear in mind that these terms are only short 

niodes of referring to certain (or uncertain) classes of usages, and 
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the sphere of this applicatiori is different in different writers. 
A\"^hether the usages are legitimate or proper depends on the context, 
and theoccasion, andon general considerations of intelligibility, good 
sense, vigorous. expression, propriety, habit of speakers and writers 
and the like, and does not depend at ali on there being a name for 
the iisage. A name confers no licence, and a grammatical or 
rhetorical figure is a name of a fact, not of a law. The mode in 
which these figures are spoken of in old writei-s (e.g. ‘This is 
metonymy,’ Scc,) might mislead a student to attribute to them some 
inherent worth or authority. 


APPENDIX K. 

PRINCIPAL (EXTANT) LATIN AUTHORS. 

Anfe- Ciccronian Age, 

Cn. Na. e vius, a Latin of Campania, d. 199 B.c. Dramatic 
and epic poems; only fragments extant. 

T. Maecius Plautus, b. 254 B.c. at Sassina in Umbria, d. 
184 B.c. Comedies, 20 of which are extant, many being wiitten 
201—189 B.c. 

Q. Ennius, b. 239 B.C, at Rudiae in Calabria, d. 169 b.c. 
Poems epic and dramatic ; only fragments extant. 

M. Porcius Cato (Censorinus), b. 234 B.c. at Tusculum, d. 149 
B.c. History, speeches, and treatise on farming; this treatise and 
fragments extant. 

Statius Caecilius, an Insubrian Gaul, d. a year or two after 
Ennius. Wrote comedies; shoit fragments only extant. 

M. Pacuvius, son of Ennius’ sister, b. cir. 220 B.c. at Brundu- 
sium, d. 132 B.c. Wrote tragedies; short fragments only extant. 

P. Terentius, b. 185 B.C. at Carthage; d. 159 B.c. Six 
comedies; all preserved. 

L. Accius (or Attius), b. 170 B.C., d. cir. 94 B.c. Tragedies 
and other poems; fragments only extant. 

L. Afranius, b. cir. 150 B.C. Wrote comedies; only short 
fragments extant, 

C. Ltlcilius, b. 148 B.c. at Suessa Aurunca in Campania, d. 
103 B.c. Satires; only fragments extant. 
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Golden Age, (A) Ciceronimi. 

Cornificius, probable name of the author of a treatise on 
rhetoric addressed to C. Herennius and printed with Cicero’s works. 
Possibly Q^Cornificius trib. pl. 69 B.c, 

M. Terentius Varro, b. 116 B.c. at Reate, d. 27 b.c. Anti- 
quarian and grammatical writings; satires, partly in verse; a treatise 
on farming. Extant: part of a work on the Latin language (written 
cir. 43 B.C.), and the treatise de re rustica (written 37 B.c.): frag- 
ments only of others. 

3 VE. Tullius Cicero, b. 106 B.C. at Tusculum, d. 43 B.c. 
Speeches, treatises on rhetoric and phllosophy, and private letters. 
58 speeches (some mutilated), most of the treatises and many letters 
are extant. Speeches from 8r b.c.; treatises from 55 B.c., except a 
work on rhetoric {de inn^entione') written in his yoiith; letters from 
68 B.c. all reaching nearly to his death. Fragments ohly of his 
poems extant. 

Q. Tullius Cicero, b. 102B.C., d. 43 B.C. A short political 
essay de petitione consulatus : extant (with his brother's writings). 

C. Julius Caesar, b. 100 b.c., d. 44 b.c. Speeches, history, 
treatises on astronomy and grammar; only histories (or rather notes 
for history) of his own campaigns extant. 

A. Hirtius, d. 43 B.C.,wrote Sthbookof C?iQS>2.r de Bello Gallico^ 
diud. Belluni Alexandrinum: both extant, printed with Caesar. 

Bellum Africanum and Bellum Hispaniense written in iincouth 
Latin by an unknown author: both extant; printed with Caesar’s 
works. 

Cornelius Nepos, b. 104 to 94 b.c. near the Po, d. after 32 b.c. 
History in the form of biographies; some extant. 

T. Lacretius Carus, b. 98 B.C., d. 55 B.C. Philosophical 
poem: extant. 

C. Valerius Catullus, b. 87 B.c. at Verona, d. 54 B.c. Poems, 
of varied character; epic, lyric, occasional: extant. 

Publilius Syrus of Antioch, cir. 45 B.c. Mimes. Extant 
a collection of proverbial lines extracted from them. 

C. Sallustius Crispus, b. 87 B.c. at Amiternum, d. 34 b.c. 
History. Extant: histories of war with Catiline and with Jugurtha, 
and some speeches from the other histories. 

M. Caelius M. F. Rufus, b. 85—82 B.C., d. cir. 48 B.C. Speeches. 
Some lively letters to Cicero are extant, forming Book viii. of Cic. 
ad Familiares. 

Among other correspondents of Cicero, several of whose letters 
have come to us with CiceiVs, are L. Munatius Plancus (Cic. ad 
Fam, Book x.); C. Asinius Pollio (same Book); D. Brutus (Book 
XI.); C. Cassius (Book xii.); P. Lentulus (ibid.) ; M. Junius 
Brutus (Cic. Epist, ad M. Brutum'). One or two letters also 
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occur from C. Jul. Caesar^ Cn. Pompeius, M. Porcius Cato, 
M. Antonius, M. Lepidus, Q. Metellus Nepos, Matius, Caecina, 
Cicero filius. 

Alfenus Varus, consul B.c, 39; wrotelaw-books; short 

extracts extant (in Justinian’s Digest), 


(B) Augiistan. 

P. Vergilius Maro, b. 70 b.c. at Andes near Mantua, d. 19 B.c. 
Rural and epic poems, viz. Bucolica (b.C. 41 —38); Georgica (b.C. 
37 —30); Ae?ieis (begun cir. B.C. 26; left unfinished at his death): 
all extant. Some otlier smaller poems, partly satirical, which have 
been ascribed to him, are extant. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, b. 65 b.c. at Venusia, d. 8 B.C. Poems 
lyrical and satirical or didactic; partly in the form of epistles; all 
extant. 

T, Livius, b. 59 B.C. at Patavium, d. 17 a.d. History of 
Rome from the foundation of the city to the death of Drusus 
(9 B.C.), in 142 books, of which 35 books (viz. i —x, xx— XLV) 
only are extant. 

Albius Tibullus, b. cir. 54 B.c., d. 19 b.c. Poems chiefly 
amatory. Other poems are printed with Tibullus’, especially 
those of 

Lygdamus, b, cir. 43 B.c. Amatory poems. 

Sextus Propertius, b. cir. 49 B.c, in Umbria, d. after 16 B.c. 
Poems chiefly amatory; all extant. 

Pompeius Trogus wrote Greek history, abridged by Justinus 
(2nd century?); abridgement extant. 

L. Annaeus Seneca (the father), b. cir. 54 B.C. at Corduba, d. 
cir. 38 A.D. Wrote in old age reminiscences and speci mens of the 
exercises of rhetorical schools, called Suasoriae and Controa^ersiae; 
partly extant. (Ofteii called Seneca Rhetor to distiiiguish him from 
his son.) 

Vitruvius Pollio, cir. 14 b.c. Wrote a work on Architecture, 
stili extant. 

P. Ovidius Naso, b. 43 B.c. at Sulmo, d. 17 a.d. Poems 
amatory (b.c. 14^ — i A.D.) mythological and antiquarian (a.d. 2— 
8) and elegiae (a.d. 9 — 16) all extant. A tragedy which he wrote 
is not extant. 

M. Antistius Labeo, b. 60—50 B.c.; d. 12 — 20 a.d, Wrote 
law-books: short extracts extant (in Justinian’s Digest). 

Gratius. Poem on hunting: extant probably only in part. 

Manilius. Poem on astronomy written about the end of Au¬ 
gustus’ reign; extant. 
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Si/ver Age, (A) Age of Seneca, 

T. Claudius Caesar Germanicus, b. 15 B.C., d. 18 A.D. Trans- 
latioii in hexameters of Aratus’ poem on the constellations. 

M. Velleius Patercillus, a soldier before i A.D., d. after 30 A.D, 
Roman history; a short work mainly extant. 

Valerius Maximus, cir. 30 A,D. Wrote collection of ancc- 
dotes, ali or almost ali extant. 

A. Cornelius Celsus, time of Tiberius. Practical treatises on 
various arts; work on medicine extant. 

P. Rutilius Lupus, before Celsus. Wrote treatise on rhetorical 
figures, apparently translation from Greek. Extant. 

Phaedrus (freedman of Augustus). Fables in verse; mainly 
extant. 

L. Annaeus S6neca (the son), b. cir. 4 B.c., d. 65 A.D. Philo- 
sophy and tragedies; both largely extant. 

Q. Curtius Rufus, time of Claudius. History of Alexander 
the Great; not wholly extant. 

L. Junius Modgratus Columella, of Gades, time between 
Celsus and Plinius major. Treatise on farming, in twelve books 
(one, book x., in verse); ali extant. 

Q. Asconius Pedianus, cir. 3—88 A.D. Notes on Cicero’s 
speeches, partly preserved. 

Pomponius Mela of Tingentera in Spaln, time of Claudius. 
Geography; extant. 

A. Persius Flaccus, b. at Volaterrae 34 A.D., d. 62 A.D, Sa- 
tirical poetry; extant. 

M. Annaeus Lucanus, b. 39 A.D., d. 65 A.D. Poem on war 
between Pompey and Caesar called Pharsalia; extant. 

Petrouius Arbiter, time of Nero. Romance; extant in large 
fragments, chiefly in prose, but partly in verse. 

Calpurnius, time of Nero. Bucolic poetry; extant. 

Ilias Latina,^ a poem of over 1000 hexameters, partly translation 
partly abridgement of HoineEs iHad. Extant. 

Aetna. A poem of 600—700 Hexameters. Extant. 


(B) Age of Quintilian, 

C. Plinius Secundus (the elder), b. 23 A.D., d. 79 A.D. His¬ 
tory, Grammar, Natural History; extant only Natural History in 
37 books. 

C. ValSrius Flaccus, d. before 90 a.d. Epie poem on Argo- 
nautic expedition; extant. 

C. Silius Italicus, b. 25 A.D., d. loi A.D. Epie poem on 2nd 
Punic War. Extant. 
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P. Papinius Statius, b. at Naples cir. 45 A.D., d. 96 A.D. 
Poems epic and occasioiial. Extant: Hhebais cir. 80 — 92 A.D.; 
Achilleis (nnfinished) and Sihme written in the last years of his life. 

M. V§, 16 rius Martialis, b. at Bilbilis in Spain 38— 41 A.D., d. 
at latest 104 a.d. Published froin a.d. 8oepigrams in verse; extant. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus, b. at Calagurris in Spain, cir. 35 a.d., 
d. cir. 95 A.D. Treatise on rhetoric; extant. 

Sex. Julius Frontinus, b. cir. 40 A.D., d. cir. 103 A.D. Mili- 
tary and engineering works. Extant: treatise on Roman aqueducts, 
and anecdotes of military tactics, and fragments. 

(C) Age of Tacitus. 

Cornelius Tacitus, b. cir. 54 a.d., d. cir. 119 A.D. Rhetoric and 
Roman Imperial history. Extant: a considerable part of the history, 
a life of Julius Agricola and a description of Germany. A dialogue 
^de oratoribus'' is attributed to him, but its very different style from 
that of the other works of Tacitus makes this attribution doubtful. 

C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus (the younger), b. at Comum 
6z A.D., d. 113 A.D. Letters (published by himself) and a pane- 
gyrical speech. Extant. 

D. janius Juvenalis, b. at Aquinum cir. 67 A.D., d. cir. 
147 A.D. (So according to Friedllinder. Usually put 20 years 
earlier.) Satires; extant. 

C. (?) Javolenus Priscus, about Trajan’s time. Wrote law- 
books; fragments only extant (in Justiniarfs Digest). 

Velius Longus, time of Trajan. Grammatical treatises, one 
of which is extant. 

Hyginus, time of Trajan. Landsurveying; partly extant. 

Siculus Flaccus, probably Trajaifs time. Short treatises on 
landsurveying. Extant. 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus, b. cir. 75 A.D., d. cir. 160 A.D. 
Biographical, antiquarian and grammatical writiiigs. Partly extant, 
principally the Lives of the Caesars, written cir. 120 A.D. 
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ab-,/. 3S8 
abavus, p. 3S2 
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absurdus, 816, e 
-abundo-, 819 
ac, 109 

accensus, 788, a 
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accipiter, 905 
accusare, 990 
-aceo-, 920 
acer, 430 
Acheruns, 497 
Achillei, 482 
-aci-, 779 

aciei, 357, d; 360, a 
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acii, 357, d 
-aco-, 773 
acroama, 317 
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a.d.,/. 454 
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adfatim, S03 
adit, 662 
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Dedes, 331, I 
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aerem, 507 
Derumna, 825 
Des excurrens, /. ^48 
.^Esculapius, 220, 7 
yEtna, 152, 4 
af, 97 
affinis, 390 
agcora, 162 
age, /. 398 

agere, Comp, ofy 992, 997 
agnatus,/. 457 
agnomen, 990 
-ag 5 n- (agffi), 845 
ah, 999 
alienus, 836 
aias, 129, 2, /. 240 

ajo, 129, 2, d\ 201, 5; 
/. 240 

-aio-, F?'op. 11.^ 951 
aire, airid, 467 
Aisclapi, 259, ii. 2 
ala, 871 
alapa, iio, 3 
Alcumena, 200; 476, c 
Alexandrea, 229, ii. 

-ali-, 8S0 

aliae, dat. gejt., 373 
alienigenus, 996 
-alio-, 938 
alioqvi, 168, 4 

alis, 373 

alituum, 444 
alius, 373 
aliuta, 510 


-alio-, 868 
-alo-, 871 
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alterae, dat., 372 
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alveo, 232, 3 
amanuensis, 815, i 
amb-,//. 382, 388 
ambire, 730 

ambulare, comp. of 992 
-amentum, 792 
amicui, /. 240 
amphorum, 364 
amplus, 70 
ampsancti, 70 
amurca, 219, 3 
anceps,/. 382 
ancile, 882, 2 
Androgeos, 478 
-aneo-, 923 
angina, 824, ^ 
angviinanus, 391 
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Anxur, 324 
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Aprilis, 882 
aprugnus, 826 
aput, 150» 2 
aqvilex,^. 392 
897 

ar=ad, 100, 10 
aranea, 203 
arbiter, 888, 2, a 
arcessere, 625 
-ari-, 906 
ariete, 142 
-ario-, 942 
anuisse, 160, 10 
Argiletum, 798 
Argos, 324 
armilustrium,/. 392 
armisonus, 997 
-S,ro-, 8S4 
-aro-, 890 
arqvi, 395 
ars, S03 
artifex, 997 
arvocatos, 160, 10 
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assus, 787 ; Pref. /. Ixv 

-astSro-, 889 

-astro-, 8S9 

-at-, 804 

-at-, 809 

atavus,/. 382 

Atho, 478, 4 

-ati-, 809 

-at 51 co-, 770 

-atm, 878 

-ato-, 796 

attat, 999 

-atu-, 801 

au- {for ab), 78, 3 

auceps,/. 391 

ave (have), /. 241; / 

81, 71 . 

augur, /. 392 
-aullo-, 868 
-aulo-, 871 
aurei, aurea, 232 
-auro-, 891 
aurora, 891 
ausculari, 250, i 
ausim, 620 
auspex,/. 393 
auxilium, 937 


axilla, 870, 2, b 
Azabenico, 195 


baboe, 999 
Bacas, 106 
balbus, 174, 3 
balnete, 369, 922 
barbarus, 741, i 
bellipotens, 997 
Bellius, 76 
bellum, 76 
Beneventum, 90, 3 
benevolus, 997 
benignus, 997 
-bSr-, 901 
-bSri-, 901 
-bgro-, 88(5 
bes,/. 447 

Besbius, 72 ; P}'cf. /. xlii 
betere, 91,3 

-hi-, 752 

bi-, CoJHp, ^987 
bibere, 741, 2 
bidental, 880, 2, b 
bifidus, 997 
biga, 987 
bigatus, /. 445 
-bili-, 876 

-bio-, Prop. 7ia}7ies, 945 

bipartitus, 998 

bis, 76 

bisulcus, 997 

-bo-, 751 

bonus, 76 

bos, 392 

bovare, 209 

boverum, 469 

-bri-, 901 

-brio-, 941 

-bro-, 886, Prf. /. xlvi 
Bruges, 74 
bruma, 753 » 2, 
bubile, 76 
bubulcus, 771 
-btilo-, 861 
buris, 897 
Burrus, 74 
bustirapus,/. 393 
Buxentum, 791. 
buxus, 322 


c, soioid of 104, sqq., 
P7'ef /. xlvii 
-C-, 776 

csedere, Cojjip. of 992 
ctenum, 121 
cgemleus, 176, 7 
caistus, 800 
calamitas, 810 
calare, Co77ip. of 
calecandam, /. 425 
calefacere, 994 
calx, ^ heel' 174, 2 
cancellare, 957 
canere, Co77ip, of /. 395 
crinis, 44S 
canterius, 181, 3 
capere, Co7np. of, 391,395 
capessere, 625 
carnifex, 997 
carnivorus,/. 393 
cSro, 449 

casmena, 183, \,d 
castra, 330,/; 888, 2, c 
castrare, 969 
ciivS, 279 
cavi, 669 
caupo, 851 
causarius, 942, 1 
caussa,/. 58, ii. 

-ce, 374, 375 
cedo, p. 242 
celathm, 365, e 
celer, 430 
Celeres, 900 
celsitudo, 847 
celsus, 787, b 
censento, 586 
censere, P7'ef /. Ixv 
centenus, 823 
centesima, /. 450 
-cento-, 795 
centum, 794 
centum-, Comp. ^987 
centuria, 940 
centussis,/. 385 
cerdo, 851 
cerritus, 799 
cervus, 761, 2, a 
cerus, 843 
cesna, 836 
cesor, 168 
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ceteroqvi, 168, 4 
cette, 150; /. 242 
chirografis, 98 
chommoda, 132 
choronas, 132 
-ci, 776 

cieo, 240, 2; p. 242 
-cina-, verbs^ 967 
cincinnus, 741 
cinefactus, 994 
cinerarius, 942, 2, a 
ciniflo, p. 392 
-cinio-, 936 
-cino, 840 
-cio-, 930 

-cio-, Frop. najueSi 946 
-cion-, 853 
circlus, 225 

circum-, Comp. of., p, 389 
civis, 765 
civitas, 445 
clanculum, 862, i 
Claudi, 193, 5, b 
Claudius, 944 
clepere,/. 242 
-clo-, 862 
cloaca, 773 
cludus, 221, 2 
cluere, p, 242; § 773 
clupeus, 224, I 
Clutemestra, 54 
co- (/^rcom), 86, 4 
-CO-, 767 
cocles, 805 
coepi,/. 243 
cognatus, Pref. /. Ixxx 
colere, Cojup. of^ p. 391 
collega, 175 
colliqviae, 928, a 
columen, 225; 850, b 
colus, 398 

com-, Comp. op /. 382 
comestum, Prcf. /. Ixiii 
comi.ssari, 189, ii. 3 
comminus, /. 382 
commodus,/. 389 
compectum, /.253 
compilare, 971 
compluria, 432 
conclave, /. 389 
concubium,/. 453 | 


condicio, no, 4 
confestim,/. 220, 71. 
conlega, 175; /. 3S2 
conqviniscere, 631; 635 
consentis (dii), 807 
consobrinus,/. 457 
conticinium, /. 453 
contio, I IO, 4 
contubernium, /. 382 
contumelia, 939 
conubium, 142 
conventicium, 931 
convicium, 110, 4 
Coos, 478, 4 
copiata, 225 
corcodilus, 184, 4 
corculum, 862, 2, c 
corium, 209, 2 
cors, 134; 802 
cos,p. 461 
-COSO-, 814 
cosol, 86, 4 
Cossus, 788, a 
Cotta, 788, a 
crapula, 219, 2 
creduas, 589 
creduis, 5S9 

crepare, Comp. op p. 391 

crepida, 502 

crepundia, 933 

creterra, 507 

-eri-, 902 

-cro-, S87 

Ctesipho, 496 

-cto-, 790 

-CU-, 776 

cui, 222 

cuium, 379; 383 
cujus, cujum, 379 
culleus, 219, 3 
culmen, 850, b 
-culo-, 862 
culter, 888, 2, a 
cunae, 835 
cunctus, 94, I, b 
-eundo-, 820 
cuniculus, /. 324 
cuppedo, S48 
cur, 539 
cura, 892 
curia, 94, 2 


curulis, 881 
curvus, 761, I 

d fmal^ so7md op Pixp. 

/. Ivi 
-d-, 822 

damma, 753, 2, b 
damnas, 445 
damnum, 825 
dampnum, 70 
Danuvius, 72 
dare, CoDip. op^ //. 243 ; 

391; 395 
datatim, 534 

de-, Co 7 }ip.op^pp. 382,389 
decem, Co 77 ip. 987 
declivis,/. 389 
decrepitus, 787 
decumanus, 830 
dede = dedit, 152, 5, b 
dedecorus, /. 389 
dedro, 213, i 
deferbui, 76 
degener, /. 389 
dehinc, 136, 3 
dei, deis, 345 
dein, 232, 2 
delere,/. 249 
delirare,/. 389 
demum, 754 
dentum, 419 
denuo, 5n, 2 
desii, 662 ; /. 259 
deus, 345 
dexter, 347 
di-, Co 77 ip. opy /. 382 
-di-, 821 

Diana, 287, i, e ; 831 
Dibus, 368, b 
dic, -582 
dica, 369 
dlce, 86, I ; 600 
dicere, Comp. op^ p. 391; 
395 

dicio, iio, 4 
Dido, 481 
diee, 355 
dies, 357, 360 
Diespiter, 989 
differtus, /. 244 
dimidium,/. 382 
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-dio-, Pyop. naineSy 947 
Diove, 465 
dirimere, 184, 3 
diribitor, 908, b 
dirrumptum,257 
disertus, 787 
dispennite, 166 
dispessum, /.253 
dissicSre, 144 
distennite, 166 
distingvere, 149, 2 
diuturnus, 828 
dixti, 663 
-do-, 816 

domicilium, 929, c 
domos, gen.^ 463 
domus, 394 
-dbn-'(dln), 846 
donec, 528 
dormire, 209, 3 
-dro-, 889 
Drusus, 155 
-du-,/. 386 
dubius, 926 
Duellius, 76 
duellum, 76 
duelonai, 419 
duim, 589 
dvis, 76 

duo, iuflexiojts of^ p. 442 
dulcis, 176, 3 
-dum, 528 
dumus, 193 

dupondius,//. 353, 449 

e, sottnd of, Pref. p. Ixix 
Coinp. ofpp 383, 389 
-eba-, hnperf. iiid. 607 
-gbundo-, 818 
-gc-(l(c), 777 
-ec-, 780 
ec (=ex), 542 
ecastor,/. 398 
ecce,/. 398 
eccere,/. 398 
ecqvis, 381 
ecurria, 940 
ecus, 350 
- 5 d- (Kd), 822 
-ed-, 822 
edepol,/. 398 
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gdgre, 729, 732 
edim, 589 
-edbn- (edin), 848 
-edtilo-, 865 
effutire, 974 
egelidus,/. 383 
egestas, 811 
Egnatia, Pref. /. Ixxxi 
egre^us, /. 389 
eheiti, 999 
eho, 999 
ei, 377 

ei, interj.^p. 397 
eia, 999 
eicit, 144 
-eio-, 943 

-eio-, Prop. names, 951 
eius, as 7 iionosyU.^ 232, 2 
elefantus, 98 
elementa, 792 
elephas, 495 
-eli-, 881 
-elio-, 939 
elixus, 787 
-ello-, 869 
-ellhlo-, S66 
-eio- (ello), 872 
elogium, 929, d 
Qm,pro?i., 377 

em, i}iterj.,pp. 397, 398 
eminus, /. 382 
emptus, 151, 4 

en, trierj.yp. 398 
-gn-, 849 

-gn- (In), 849 
-endo-, 817 
endo, prep.y 513 
enim, 532 
enixa, /.251 
•eno-, 836 
-ensi-, 815 
-enti-, 807 
-entio-, 933 
ento, 791 
-eo-, 919 
eodem, 232, 3 
eous, 229 
eqvidem, 531 
eqvos, 350 
-gr-, 900 
-gr- {for gs), 914 


-gr- {for\%)y 915 

er, 920 

gra (hera), 885 
erciscundae, 618 
-gre-, wiperf snbj.y 609 
erebum, 485 
erepsemus, 663 
-gri-, 900 
-erim, &c., 592 
-erno-, S28 
-gro-, 885 
-ero-, 894 
erudire, 974, (4) 

-grunt, 577 
(gr), 914 

es, 567; 720 
esca, 767, 2, b 
escit, 722 

esi, 670 
-eshno-, 758 
est, 151, 2 ; 721 
-estat-, 811 
-estgri-, 904 
-esto-, 789 
-estri-, 904 
estod,/. 190, 11. 
estur, 732 
esurire, 976 
-gt-, S04 
-gt- (ft), 805 

et, 535 
-gti-, 812 
-gto-, 798 
eugepae, /. 398 
examen, 850, b 
excellui,/. 242 
exemplum, 70 
exest, 732 
eximius, 926 
exosus,/. 252 
expergiscor,/. 257 
experiri, /.254 
expilare, 971 
exsecrari,/. 389 
exta, 788, c 
extemporalis,/. 389 
extinxem, 663 
extorris, 234, 5 
exuere, 972 
exuvise, 928, a 
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fabrefactus, 997 
fabrum, geii, //., 365 
facere, Comp. o/, pp. 

395 ; § 994 
facessere, 625 
facie, 357» 3^0, b 

facii, 360, c 
factu, 397 
fenisex,/. 393 
fagus, 99, 2 
fallere, 99, 2 
fames, 99, 4; 412 
fami, 360 
familia, 928, b 
famul, 346 

far, 455 
farcire, 99, 2 
fari, p. 246 
-fariam, 526 

fas, 459 
fastus, 396 
fatur, p. 246 
faxem, 663 
faxo, 620 
febricitare, 965 
febris, 901 
fecid, 158 

fel, 99, 4 
femur, 454 
fendere, 99, 6 
fera, 99, 6 
feralia,/. 335 
ferire, /. 220, n. 
ferre, 235 

ferre, Comp. of 245; /. 

391 

festus, 704, note 
fetialis, iio, 4 
fictus [from figo),/. 245 
ficus, 395 

fidei, 357, b; 360, a 
fidejubere, 982 
fidere, Comp. of p. 395 
fides, 240, 4; 421 
fidi, 357, 360, c 

fidicen, 997 
fingere, 99, 6 
fio, 729 

-fio-, Prop. nam es, 945 
flamen, 129, 2, c\ 850, a 
flamonium, 934 


flavius, 90, 3 

fluere, 99, 2 

fluere, Comp. of /. 395 

-fo-, 766 

focaneus, 923 

fodSre, Comp, of p. 392 

foedifragus,/. 392 

foras, foris, 884 

forctus, 134, 3 

forda, 134, 3 

fordeum, 134, 3 

fordicidia, 929, c 

foris, 99, 6 

formido, 848 

formonsus, 168 

fortis, S02 

fortuitus, 799 

forus, 884 

fragosus, 813 

frangere, Comp. of, /.392 

fraudare, Comp. ^/', /. 392 

fraus, 421 

fremere, 99, 3 

frenum, 99, 4 

fretense, 815 

fr 6 tU 3 = frStum, 396 

fretus, 692 

friare, 99, 4 

fricare, Comp. of, p. 392 
frivolaria, 942, 2, b 
frivolus, 856 
fros, 421 
frudare, 221, 2 
frunisci, 631; /. 246 
frui, /, 246 
frustra, 509 
frutectum, 790 
frux, 442 
fuani, 722 

fugere, Comp. ofp. 392 
Fulviaster, 889 
Fulvius, 218, 2 
fumus, 99, 6 
funda, 99, 2 ; 817, 2 
fungus, 99, 2; 193, I 
funis, 99, 4 
furere, /.246 
furfur, 899 
futtilis, 220, 2; 878 
fuvi, 723 


I -S-, 784 
Gaius, 139 
' gallinacius, 920 
1 Gavius, 945 
I gaudere, 126, 2 
' gelu, 398 
genitum, 698 
-gento-, 795 
genuinus, 838, a 
' gerere, Comp. of 3g2 
gerrae, 883 

-gi-. 784 ^ 

gignere, 028 
ginnus, 824 
-glno-, S26 
-ginta, 794 
-ginti, 794 

-gio-, Prop. names, 940 

glans, 126, 2; 821 

glaucumam, 492 

gloria, 127 

glos,./. 457 

gn, Pref //. Ivii, Ixxix 

Gnceus, 129, 3 

gnaruris, 899 

-gneo-, 923 

-gno-, 826 

-go-, 783 

-g8n- (gtn), 845 

gramen, 850, b 

grandiloqvus, /. 392 

grando, 126, 3 

grates, 418 

gratis, 367 

gratus, 126, 3 

grus, 392 

gryphi, grypi, 489 
-gvi-, 784 
gula, 859 
-gvo-, 783 
gurdus, 8i6 
gurgulio, 741, I; 852 
gurgustium, 932, 

hactenus, 509 
haerere, Pref.p. Ixv 
haruspex, 136, 4; /. 393 
haud,160, II 
have (ave),/, 241 
hausurus, p, 247; Pref 
p. Ixv 
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haut, 150 
hebes, 417 
hei, p. 397 
heia, 999 
hem, 999 
herba, 230, 4 
hercle,39S 
Herennius, 948 
heri, here, 524, 3 
heus, 999 
-hi-, 785 
hibernus, 86, 5 
hibus, 377 
hiemps, 70; 192, 2 
hinnus, 824 
Ibr, 134 

hisce, 7 iom .^ 363, 370 
hiscere, 638 
-ho-, 785 
hoc, 160, II 
homicida, p. 391 
homo, 449 
horctus, 134, 3 
horda, 134 
horitur,/. 237, n. 
liornus, 823 
horrificus, /. 391 
horrisonus,/. 393 
horsum, 512 
hospitium, ^i»;/.,/. 150 
hostire, 974, (4) 
hui, 999 
huic, 222 
humi, 134, 2 

jacSre, in co?npos., 144 

-i 5 .co-, 775 

jam, 141, 3 

-iaiio-, 832 

Janus, 143, I 

ibo, 603 

-Ibundo, 818 

ibus, 377 

-ic- [for^c\ 777 

-ic-, 778 
-ic-, 781 

-ica- { vC 7 ' bs)y 962 
iccirco, 109, i 
-!ci-, 781 
-icio-, 930 
-icio-, 930 


ico (icio),/. 247 
-ico-, 768 

-ico-, 774 

-ichloso, 8]4 
identidem, 531 
idoneus, 924 
-idbn- (idin), 848 
iecit, /. 247; cf. 14 
jgcur, 141, 4; 454 
-ieno-, 837 
-iensi-, 815 
-ier, injin.y 614, 615 
ignoscere, 984 
ignoturus, /.251 
-igbn- (igin), 845 
-ila 968 

-ilagon (ilagin), 845 
-ileno-, 837 

875 

-ili-, 882 
ilicet, 982, a 
ilico, 511, (i) 

-ilio-, 939 

-illa- {verhs), 969 

ille, 373 

illico, see ilico 

illim, 532 

illius, 373 

-illo-, 870 

-illhlo, 866 

-ilo-, 867 

-ilo, 873 

imago, 845 

imbuere, 972 

immanis, 843 

immo, 85, 1 ; 511 

immunis, /. 383 

-imo-, 754 

impete, 443 

in {foris-ne)y 193, 2 

in-, Co 77 ip.of,pp.i%i', 389 

in- = ‘ 7 tot^ Co 77 ip. of, //, 

381: 3S3 

incessere, 625 
inchoare, 136, 3 
incile, 882, 2, b 
incohare, 136, 3 
incolumis, 209, 2; /. 383 
indagare, 970 
indago, 845 
indigena, 985 


indo,/;r/., /.3^51 
indoles, 985 
indultum,/. 247 
industria, 985 
indutite, no, 4 
-ingr, 905 
infandus, 984, c 
infera,/. 424 
infestus, /. 220, 71 
in fit,/. 245 
infitias, 369; 928, a 
ingenium, 929, a 
ingens,/. 383 
ingenuus, 762, i, a 
ingluvies,/. 389 
-ino-, 823, 824 
-ino-, 838, 839 
inqvam,/. 248 
inqvilinus, 839 
-inqvo-, 772 
instaurare, 971 
instigare, 970 
inter-, Coi 7 ip. of^ /. 389 
intercus, 443, 990 
interdius, 513 
interduim, 589 
interduo,/. 191,?;. 
internuntius,/, 381 
interpolis,/. 381 
interpres,/. 381 
interrex,/. 389 
intertrimentum,/. 381 
intrinsecus, 532 
invitus, 787 
-io-, 926—929 
-ion-, 852 
-ior {for ios), 917 
-ios-, 917 
-ioso-, 814 
Tovem, 392 
Joum, 392 
ipsimus, 754 
-Iqvo-, 772 
-iro-, 889 
-iro-, 895 
irritus, 787 
-is- (er), 915 
-issumo-, 755 
istimodi, 373 
-it- {for -et-), 805 
It, 662 
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-Ita- (verbs), 965 
-itano-, 833 
iter, 900 
iterum, 888 
-iti-, 812 
itidem, 524, i 
-Itie-, 932, b (3) 

-ito-, 799 
jubere, 76 
juglans, 989 
jugulie, 859 
jugum, 141, 2 
jumentum, 792 
Juppiter, 141, 2 
-ivo-, 763 
jurpre, 997 
jurisconsultus, 9S3, c 
jus, 141, 2 
jus, 141; 918 
jusjurandum, 983, b 
justitium,/. 393 

Kalendae, 817 
Kalendarinm, 942 
Kastorus, 213, 6 ; p, 426 

-1-, 874 

Labici, Pref, p. xlii 
labor, 75, 4 
lac, 176, 3 ; 418 
laciaima, 174, 4 
lact, 418 
lactare, 964 
lacus, 395, 776 
lagoena, 208, ii. 2 
lamentum, 176, 3 
lana, 203 
lapicidinae,/. 391 
laqvear, 906 
larua, 92 
lases, 183, I, a 
latro, 851 

lavere, Pref, p. xcix 
Lavici, Pref, p. xlii 
laurus, 398 
laus, 446 
lautia, 932, c, 2 
-Ico-, 771 

lectisternium,/. 393 
legere, Comp, of /. 392 
lenibo, 603 


-lenti-, 807,/“;;. 

-leo-, 925 
lessus, 800 
levasso, 622 
levir 174, 457 

-II-, 874 
liber, 886, 2, a 
libet,/. 249 
libripens,/. 393 
licere, liceri,/. 249 
licet,/. 249 
-llco-, 771 
lien, 423 
-limo-, 756 
limus, 110 
-lino-, 841 
-lio-, 937 

-lio-, Prop. iiames^ 949 

liqvefacere, 994 

liqvidus, 243, i 

lis, 152 ; 176, 3 

litigare, 992 

littera, 888, 2, b 

-I0-, 855 

loculi, 330 

locuples, 812 

locus, 152; 176, 3; 369 

loidos,/. 427 

loqvi, Cojnp. of /. 392 

-I0S0-, 814 

lucrum, 887 

ludificare, 993 

lugubris, 901 

lupus, 66, 5 

lustrare, Cotnp, of /. 392 
lustrum, 888, 2, c 
lux, 414 
luxuries, 343 

-m-, 759 
Maarco,/, 429 
machina, 239, ii. 2 
macilentus, 793 
mactare, 964 
macte, 516 
mactus, 787 
Maiia, 137 

mala, 871; ^ 870, 2, b 
maledicus, 997 
malevolus, 997 
malus, 201, 3 


mandare, 970; 997 
mane, 423 
manipulus, 860 
manufestus, 998 
manupretium, 9S9 
Marcipor, 456 
Marcus, 767, 2 
mare. 429 
martulus, /. 324 
massa, 189, ii. 3 
matertera, 888, 2, b 
Matho, 132 
maxilla, /. 870, 2, b 
med, 3S5 
mediastinus, 840 
Medientius, 195 
medius, 230, 2 
medius fidius,/. 398 
mehercules,/. 398 
niel, 453 
melos, 485 
memini,/. 249 
IMemmiadse, 475, c 
memor, 429 
-m6n- (mln), 850 
mens, 230, 2 
menstruus, 762 
mensum, //., 460 
mentiri, 974 
-mento-, 792 
mercennarius, 160, 4 
mercules, 136, 3 
mereri, 734 

mereta, /. 425; cf 693 
mereto,/. 423 
merges, 805 
meridies, 988 
mers, 414 
mertare, 191, 3 
messui,/. 212, n.\ 250 
-mSt, 389 
-mgt- (mlt), 806 
metus, 396 
Mezentius, 1S9, 3 
mi, 345 
-mi-, 759 
mille,/. 442 
millia, 177, i 
railuus, 92 
-mini (/;/ verhs)^ 572 
-mino-, 825 
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-mYno {imperative)^ 587 
IMinoidi, 500 
•mio, Prop. Jtavies, 945 
mis, 386 
misereri,/. 250 
mitigare, 993 
mixtum, 700 
-mnio-, 934 
-mno, 825 
-mo-, 753 
modestus, 789 
molas, 356, b 
molestus, 789 
moneta, 798 
-inonio-, 935 
monstnira, 888, 2, c 
monstruosus, 814 
moralis, 880 
mordicus, 543 
morigerus, 392 
mostellaria, 168, 3, c 
mucus, 220, 2; 767, 2, a 
Mulciber, 455 
mulgere, Comp.ofp. 392 
muliebris, 185, 2 
multifidus, 997 
multimodis, 983 
multo, Comp. ^,988 
mundus, 8 j 7 
munia, 45S 

municipium, 150 

munis, 423 
musca, 767, 2, b 
muscipulum, 858 
mutare, 211, 3 
mutilus, 867 
mutus, 787 
myrtus, 396 

nre\nis, 761, 2, a 
nanciara,/. 251 
nascor, 129, 3 
nassiterna, 829 
nasturtium, iic, 2 
nasutus, 797 
nauci, 369 
nausea, 229, ii. 3 
-ndio-, 933 
ne-, Co 7 Jtp. of, 984 
ne {not nm), 523 
necesse, 432 
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necessus, 432 ; Soo 
nefandus, 984, e 
nefas, 459 
nefrens, p. 381 
negare, 127 
neglegi,/. 249 
negotium, 110, 4 
nemine, 372 
nempe, 517 
-neo-, 922 
nepos, 811 
Neptunus, 835 
neqveuntis, 6i6 
neqvitur, 733 
Ngro, 165; 851 
nevis, 728 
nexui, /. 251 

nf, effect of, Pref, 

p. lix 
-ni-, 843 
nihilum, 369 
ninguit, 632 
-nio-, 934 

-nio-, Prop. ita 7 nes^ 948 

nisi, 524 

nitela, 160, 4 

nitor, 110, I 

-no-, 823, S24 

noctivagus, 997 

ncenum, 86, 2 

non, 528 

nonaginta, 794 

nonvYs, 728 

nonus, 754 

-ni 5 r- (j^rnSs), 911 

-norma, 753, 2, b 

-n 5 s- (n 5 r), 911 

novem, 209, 4 

noxior,/. 436 

ns, effect of^ Pref. /. lix; 

§ 167 

nucerum, 469 
nucifrangibula, 86 r 
nudius tertius, /. 380; 

§ 9S3.3 

nullius, 372 
numero, 511, (i) 
nundinm, 211, 3; /. 3S6 
nuntius, no, 4; 932 
nurus, 896 
nutiqvam, 524 


nutricius, 927 

0, soiuid of P 7 ‘ef. //. Ixix, 

sqq. 

ob-, C 077 lp. of //. 381; 

3S9 

obesus, 787 
obinunt, 631 
obiter, 541 

obliqvus, 772; /. 383 
obnoxius, /. 389 
obsecrare, 990 
obstipui, 224, I 
obstipus,/. 3S3 
occasus, 735 
occipitium,/. 383 
ocellus, 231, 2 
-oci-, 780 
-od-, 822 
odi, /.252 
odivi,/. 252 
odor, 916 

oe, sotmd of P)’ef p. Ixxv 

Qidipus, 499 

-oeno-, 834 

officina, 839, b 

officium, 929, a 

ohe, 279; 287, I5 e\ 999 

oino, 86, 2 

oitile, 264, I 

- 81 a- {veiis)., 96S 

61 at,/. 252 

61 ere, /. 252 

olim, 532 

-olio-, 939 

olla, 2SO, I 

-ollo-, 868 

-6I0-, 856 

-0I0-, 871 

omnipotens, 997 

-6n- (tn), 844 

-on-, 851 

-oneo-, 924 

-ono, 834 

onyx, 323 

opifex,/. 391 

opiparus, /. 393 

oportet, /. 252, § 973 

oportunus, 78, 4 

oppido, 511, (i) 

opportunus, /. 389 
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opprobrare, p. 389 
ops, 437 
optimus, 757 
-6r-, 898 

•6r- {for -os-), 910 
-or- -os-), gi 6 
•6r-, 907 
orcinianus, 832 
ordia prima, 929, c 
orimur, &c.,/. 252 
-oro-, 884 
-oro-, 891 
orum, 250, I 
-os- (6r-), 910 
- 5 s- (or-), 916 
oscen, 997 
- 5 so-, 813 
ossuum, 398 
Ostia, 932, 2, b 
osus, 735 
-6t-, 804 
-6t-, 811 
Otho, 132 
-oti-, 811 
otium, iio, 4 
- 5 to-, 797 
ovis, 318 

‘P*,. 75 o 
pacisci,/. 253 
paelex, 777 
pieninsula, 983 
pcenitet,/. 253 
palam, 526 
Palatinus, 838 b 
palatium, 932, (2) 

[ralatum, 796, 2 
Pampilus, 05 
pangere, /.253 
panis, 423 
pannucius, 921 
panus, 824 
Papirius, 65 
Papisius, 183 
parare, Comp. op p, 393 
Parcae, 767, 2, b 
parere, Comp. of pp. 393, 
395 . 

parietinae, 839, b 
Parilia, 176, 7 
parricida,/. 391 


parsimonia, 935 
partei, 466 
partus, 464 
pascere, 635 
passus, /. 451 
paterfamilias, 356, b 
patricius, no, 4 
Patricoles, 208 
patrimus, 753 
-pe, 121, 4 
peculium, 937 
pecunia, 934 
pediseqvus, /. 393 
pejerare, 143, 1 
pejor, 143, I 
pelage, 485 
pelagus, 338 
pelex, 774 

pendere, Comp. of^ /. 393 
penitus, 544 
penna, 824 ,c 
penu, 398 
per, Co}?ip.of, p. 
peraccommodatus, /. 384 
percepset, 663 
perdere, in pass.^p. 244 
perduellis, /. 389 
perduint, 589 
perendinus, 823 
peritus,/. 254 
perjurus, /. 3S9 
permities, 340 
peropus, /. 384 
perosus, /.252 
]DCrperam, 526 
Perses, 482 
pertica,//. 451, 452 
pessimus, 757 
pessum dare, 369; 788, c 
pestis, 803 

petere, Comp. of^ /. 393 
petit, 662 
petulans, 807 fui. 

-pho-, 750 
phui, 999 
phy, 999 

-Pi-, 750 
pictura, 240, 4 
piget, /. 254 
pignus, 458 
piissimus, /. 436 


Pilonices, 65 
pilumnoe, 264, 4; 361 
pinguis, 240, 5 
pinus, no, i; 398; 839, 
b 

-pio-, Prop. 7 iamcs^ 945 
Pirseea, /. 166, n 
pirata, 239, ii., 3 
pitvita, 92 
platea, 919, 2, b 
plaustrum, 888, 2, c 
plebei, 357; 360 
plebi, 357, d 
pleps, 78, 411 
plerique, 754; 894 
-pio-, 860 
plus, 432 
-po-, 750 
pol, /. 398 
Pollio, 177 
Pompei, 139; 353 
I Pompeius, 138 
pondo, 369 
pone, 523 
pono, 185, I 
Poplicola, 992 
poploe, 358, 361 
-POT, 94, 3 J 454 
porca, 767, 2, b 
porricere, /. 247; Pref. 
/. Ixix, n. 

Porsena, 824, b\ Pj'cf. p. 
Ixix, 

portus, 209, 2 
posivi,/. 255 
posse, Co 7 np. of^ p. 395 
post, 535 

post, Comp. ofi p. 390 
postliminium, 929, c 
postmodum, 528 
postus, 245, I 
potestas, 811 
potiri,/. 255 
potis, poti, 209, 2; 417; 

725 

potivi, /. 255 
potui, 725 

prK, pp. 381, 384; 390 
praebere, /. 247 
prxcordia,/. 390 
praeditus,/. 243 
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proediurn, 929 
praefica, 985 
prgefiscini, 524 
prcemium, 929, a 
praeposterus,/. 384 
praerat, cf ^24 
praes, 446 
praesepe, 410 
praesertim, 533 
praestare, /. 260 
pransus, 735 
prehendere, 230, 3 
prelum, 176, 1 
primigenus, 997 
primipara, 997 
primo-, Covip. of^ p. 386 
prior, 7ieitt,y 460 
privilegium, 988 
privignus, 826 
pro, 160, 8 

pro-, Comp, of, p. 384; 
p, 390 

proavus,/. 384 
probeat, 211,3 
procus, 234, 5 
prod, i6c, 8 
prodigium, 929, d 
profanus, p. 390 
profecto, 511, (i) 
profestus, /. 390 
profligare,/. 246 
progener, /. 384 
proh, 999 

prohibessit, 619, 622 
proin, 21 r, 2 
proles, 426 
promisce, 515 
promulsis, 822 
promunturium, 940 
pronuba, 985 
propago, 160, 8 
propalam, /. 384 
propediem, 529 
propellere, 160, 8 
propemodo, 511, (1) 
propemodum, 528 
propinare, 160, 8 
prora, 891,/. 340 
prosa, 185, 1; 211 
Prosepnais, 356, a 
prosperus,/. 390 


protelum, /. 384 

proverbium, 929, c 

proximus, 757 

-pse, 378 

-pte, 389 

publicus, 69 

Publipor, 94, 3 

Publius, 69 

pudet,/. 256 

puer, 315 

puere, 347 

puerpera,/. 393 

pulcros, 132 

puleium, 929, b 

pulex, 174, 2 

-phlo-, 860 

pultare, 191, 3 

pungere, Comp. of p. 393 

pusula, pustula, 859 ; Pref. 

p. Ixv 
putare, 964 
puteal,/. 334 
putrefacere, 994 
putus, 787 

qvadr-, Comp. of p. 386 
qvadriduum, 184, 2 
quadrifidus, 997 
qvadrupes, 446 
qvadruplari, 958 
qvaeso,/. 256 
quamde, 522 
qvase, 234, 6 
qvasi, 524, i 
qveo, 733 
qvercus, 395 
qverqvetum, 119 
qvi, abi., 379, 383 
qvi, adj., 380 
qvid, 383 
qvies, 240, 4 
qvilibet, 995 
qvinc-, Comp. of p. 386 
qvindecimaere,/. 449 
qvinqvatiais, 902 
qvinqve, 118, 2 
Qvintilius, 90, 2 
qvipiam, 382 
qvippe, 517 
qviqvi, 382 
qvis, 379 


qvisqviliae, 741, 2 
qvitus, 733 
qvivis, 995 
•qvo-, 767 
qvocirca, 160, 11 
qvod, 536 
qvoiei, 379 
qvom, 528 
qvondam, 528 
qvura, 108, 4 


r whispered, Pi-ef. p. Iviii 
-r-, 897 
rabula, 859 
Rabuleius, 951 
rana, 831 

rapere, Comp. of p. 393 
rarefacere, 994 
rationi, 467 
ravus, 761 
-reo-, 771 
reapse, 378 
reatus, 801 
recido, 160, 7 
recipie, 86, 1 
reciprocus, 767 
recuperare, 970 
recuperatores, /. 346 
red-, 160, 6 
reddibo, 604 
redivivus, 763 
reducere, 160, 7 
reduvia, 928, a 
refert,/. 245 
regificus, 996 
regifugium, 996 
rei, 357, b \ 360, a 
reice, 144 
reiculus, 862 
religio, 160, 7 
reliqvid, 158 
reliqvus, 118, 2; 160, 7 
remulcum, 771 
repperi, 160, 7 
repraesentare, 960 
repudium, 929, a 
reqvies, 445 
res, 343 , 357 , 3^0 
restibilis, 876 
-ri-, 897 
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-rlco-, 77r 
rigare, 240, 3 
-rimo-, 756 
-rio-, 940 

-rio-, Prop. names, 950 
rivus, 761 
-ro-, 883 
Roma, 753 
rosmarinus,/. 380 
-ru-, 896 

rudimentum, 792 
rufus, 99, 6 
runcina, 824, c 
ruta,/. 257 

-sa- {verbs), 964 
sacerdos,/. 391 
sacrilegus, /. 392 
sacrosanctus, 998; Pref. 
/. xxi 

sseculum, /. 325 
s£epes, 66, 5 
sagum, 783 
Saguntum, 126, 4 

sal, 453 
salix, 2or, 3 
salve,/. 257 
salus, 811 
salvus, 761 

sam, sas, 377 
Samnium, 78 
sangvis, 449 
Saranus, 830, c 
satago,/. 240 
satias, 445 
satis, 545 
Saturnus, 828 
saxatilis, 879 
-sc- {verbs)j 978 
scabellum, 870, 2, c 
scalae, 871 

scalpere, Comp.q/l /. 393 
scalpurire, 977 
scamnum, 78 
schSma, 492 
schemasin, 492 
scibam, 607 
scibo, 603 
scicidi,/. 258 
scindere, 240, 2 
Scipiadas, 475, 


scriptulum, 858 
scriptura, 893, 2 
scrupulum, 858 
scUtula, 858 
scutula or scytale, 219, 2 
se-, Comp. of^ /. 390 
se- (sex), Comp.oJ\p. 387 
secare, Comp. of^ /. 393 
sector,/. 347 
secus, subsL, 912 
secus, ad7r.j 543 
-secus, 532 
sed, 160, 6 
sedulus, /. 390 
seedes, /. 429 
segestre, 904 
seispita, 444 
sembella, pp. 386, 445 
se mi-, Comp, of^ [42, 2; 

p. 386 
semol, 538 
semper, 540 
senati, 399 
senatuos, 463 
senatus, 801 
senex, 449; 777 
sensiculus, 862, 2, a 
senticetum, 798 
septem, Comp. of, /. 386 
septentrio, 852 
septuaginta, 794 
seqvester, 888, 2, a 
seqvi, Comp, o/y p, 393 
serere, //«/% 182, 2 
serere, so7(;^ Comp. of.^ /. 

393 

Serranus, 830, c 
serum, 230, 4 
sesqvi, Comp, of, p. 386 
sestertium,/. 446 
sestertius, /. 386 

set, 150 
setius, no, 4 

seu, 518 
severus, go, 3 
Severus, 894 
sextarius, 942, 2 
sexus, 800 

si, 524 

-si- -ti-), 802, 803 
sibe, 234, 6; 265, e 


-sIblU- {for rtbili), 877 
sic, 524 

sicilicus,//. 448, 449 
siccus, 767 

-sicio- {for ticio), 931 
siem, 590; 722 
sigillaria, 906, 2 
Silanus, 830, c 
-sili- {for -tlli), 878 
simia, 318; 928, b 
simitu, 514 
simitur, 514 
simplex, 190, 3 
sin, 537 

sinciput, 109, 3 
singula, /. 448 
singuli, tise of App, D. 

V. I, 3 

sfnistimus, 757 
-sio“, Prop, ncmes^ 950 
-sion- {for tion), 854 
siremps, 542 
sis, 728 
siser, 455 
siseres, 322 
-sita- {verbs), 966 
sive, 518 

-sivo- {for tivo), 764 
-so- {for to), 787, 788 
sobrinus, 839 
socer, 887 
socordia, 4r 
sodes, /. 398 
solacium, 110, 4 
soldus, 235 
solere,/. 259 
solinunt, 63 r 
sollicitus, 998 
sollistimum, 757 
sollus, 757 
solox, 780 
solstitium, /. 393 
solvere, 41 
somnus, 84 
sona, 189, 2 
sonare, /. 259 
sonare, Co?np, ofpp.^^^ 
. 39 ^ 

-sor- {for tor), 908 
sorbeo, 75, 4 
sordes, 421 
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sordi, 421 

-sorio* {for torio), 943 
sors, 803 
sorsum, 232, 3 
sorti, 420 
sortilegus, /. 392 
sortiunto, p. 430 
specere, Comp, of p. 393 
spolium, 66, 5 
spurius, 65, 2 

ss, origin of Pref. p. Ixii 
-SS-, co 7 ttmcted forms m, 

661, 663 

’SSO, fdureSy &=c. 619 

—024 

st, iiiterj.^ 999 
-st-, Pref. p. Ixii 
st [for est), 721 
statim, 533 
stator, 908, b 
statuere, Cojnp. of />.393 
staturus,/. 260 
stella,/. 328 

sternere, Co??ip. of p. 
sternuere, 230, 3 
sterqvilinium, 934 
sti = isti, 375 
-sti-, 808 

stillicidium, 177, i; 996 

stimulus, 129, 2, c 

stipendium, /. 393 ; 

stipulari, 955 

stlis, 176, 3 

strictira, 533 

strigilis, 182 

strues, 413 

struix, 781 

studere, 149 

-su- (for tu), Soo 

sub, 68, I 

sub-, Comp, of pp. 3S2; 

384; 39° 

sublimis, 390 
sublustris, 904 
suboles,/. 381 
subrupio, 204, e 
subsellium, /. 390 
subtilis, 113 
subula, 861 
subulcus, 771 
Subura, 892 | 


subus, 392 
svc, 892 
succedaneus, 923 
succensui,/. 248 
succidia, 928, a 
sucula, 862, 2, b 
sucus, 107, 3 
sueris, 392 
suerunt, 94, 2 
suffibulum, 861 
suffocare,/. 390; § 960 
suffragari, 971 
suffragium, 929, a 
sugere, Comp. of /. 393 
-sui-, 874 

sulcare, Comp. of p. 396 
Sulla, 868 
sullaturire, 976 
suitis, 728 
summus, 754 
suovetaurilia, 991 
supellex, 878 
super, adj.., 885, i 
supercilium, /. 390 
superstitio, 854, b 
suppeditare,/. 390 
supplicium, 929 
supra, 160, 6 
surgere,/. 257 
-suro- {for turo), 893 
surpere, 245» 3 
surrexe, 663 
surus, 219, I 
sus, 392; 400 
suspicio, no, 4 
susum, 512 

-ta- {verbs)j 964 
tabe, tabo, 411 
taedet,/. 260 
talitrum, 888, 2 
talpa, 149. 3; 319 
-taneo-, 924 
tapeta, 418 
tarpessita, 184, 4 
-tat-, 810 
ta.\tax, 999 
tecina, 54 
ted, 385 
tela, 872 
-teo-, 921 


temperi, 458 
tempestivus, 763 
templum, 859 
tenebricus, 814 
tenere, Comp. ofp. 393 
tennitur, 166 
tensum, 702 
tenvis, 92, 142 
tenus 543 
-tSr-, 905 

terere, Comp. of /. 393 
tSr^s, 417 
-tSri-, 903 
terni,/. 443 
-terno-, 829 
-tSro-, 888 
terricula, 
terrigena, 996 
territorium, /. 363 
terni, 678 

teruncius,//. 445, 4.^8 

tessera, 885 

testa, 788, b 

testis, 803 

testu, 396 

tetini, 667 

Thales, 494 

-ti- (si), 802, 803 

Tiberius, 239 

-ticio-, 931 

-tiga- {verbs), 963 

tigris, 501 

-tlli- (sili), 87S 

-timo-, 757 

-tino-, 827 

-tino-, 840 

-tio-, 932 

-tio-, Prop. na7?iesj 947 
-tion- (sion), 854 
tis, 386 

-tita- {verbs), 966 
-tivo-, 764 
-to-, 786 

-to- (so), 787, 788 
toga, 234, 5 
toli, 667 
tomentum, 792 
-tor-, 90S 
-torio-, 943 
torus, 149; 193 
tosillae, i68, 3, c 
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-to, “tote {impcrative)y 5 84 
totce, dai.y 372 
totus, 371 
-tr-, 905 

trans-, Co 7 np. of^pp^ 381; 

390 

trapetas, 418 
trastrum, 168, 3, c 
trepidus, 69, 2 
-tri-, 903 

tribunicius, iio, 4 
-tric-, 782 
trientabulum, 861 
trini,/. 443 
-trino-, 842 
tripudium, 929, c 
triqvetrus,/. 387 
triumvir,/. 387 
-tro-, 888 
Troasin, 498 
trochlea, 925 
-tru-, 902 
trutina, 219, i 
tt, instances ofy P}‘ef. p. 

Ixvi 

tuatim, 534 

tuber, 455 

tubieen, 997 

-tudCn- (tudin), 847 

tueri, /. 262 

tueri, Co 7 ftp. ofy p. 393 

-ttimo-, 757 

turgere, 149 

-turo- (suro), 893 

tussis, S03 

-tut-, 811 

tutu, 216 

V, labia!y r7'ef /. xlii; 

/. 409 

vacefacere, 994 
vacillare, 969 
vacivos, 94, 2 
vae, 999 
vagire, 974 
vah, 999 
vapor, 121 
vapularis, 906, i 
vara, 890 
varus, 884 

varus, 890 ; P 7 rf /. xli 


vas (vad-), 446 
vasa, 459 
vatum, 418 
-nceo-, 921 
-UCO-, 773 
-tid-, 822 
-Qd 5 n- (udKn), 846 
ve-, Co77ip, ofy /. 385 
vegetus, /. 262 
veha, 928, a 
vehemens, 136, 3 
vel, 538 

velificare,/. 391 

velivolus, 997 

velle, 176, 5; 612 

velle, Co77ip. ofy /. 396 

velum, 176, I; 872, b 

veneficus,/. 391 

Venerus, /. 427 

veniet, 603 

veno, 369 

venum ire, 982 

vermina, 850, b 

vernaculus, 862 

verru cossus, 168 

versare, Co77tp. ofy /. 393 

versipellis, 988 

veru, 398 

vesei, 635 

Vesuvius, 90, 3 

veterinus, 838, a 

vetus, 458 

-ugon- (ugm), 845 

-vi-, 765 

-ui-, 765 

via, 928, a 

vieesma,/. 417 

vicomagister, P 7 ‘ef /. xxii 

videlicet, 982 

videsis, 583 

vietus, /. 263 

vigil, 453 

viginti, 126, 4; 794 
vilicus, 177, I 
vinum, 839 

-vio-, Prop. 7ia77ieSy 945 
vipera, 885 

vir, 184, 3; 349 
vires, 432 
virgo, 845 

vis, 240, 2; 432 


vivere, 129, 2, c 
-tila- {verbJ)y 968 
-ftlento-, 793 
-uli-, 881 
-ullo-, 868 
-ulltilo-, 866 
-iilo-, 857—859 
-ulo-, 871 
-ultu-, 800 
ululare, 741, i 
,-timo-, 754 
-unchlo-, 863 
unde, 12 r, 3 
undecim, 991 
-undo-, 817 
ungvis, 126, 3 
universitas, 810 
-unti- [see also -enti), 
616 

uno, Cof 7 ip. ofy /. 387 
-uno-, 835 
-VO-, 760, 761 
-UO-, 760, 762 
vocare, 107, 3 
vociferari, /.392 
vocivos, 9^, 2 
vola, 855 

volare, Co 77 ip. of p. 396 

volones, 851, ^ 

voltus, 800 

voluntas, 810 

volup, 516 

voluptuosus, 814 

vorare, Co 7 np. ofp. 393 

vorsoria, 9^3 

-vorsum, -vorsus, 51 2 

vortere, 93 

-UOSO-, 814 

upilio, 94, iy b 

-tir-, 899 

-ur- {for iis), 918 

urgere, 126, 2 

-iirT- {verbs)y 976 

-uri- (2/orbs)y 977 

-uri-, 909 

-urno-, 828 

-tiro-, 884 

-tiro-, 892 

urps, 78 

ursus, 220, 5 

-Os- (ur), 918 
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-usciilo-, 864 
-usto-, 789 
usurae, /. 450 
usurpare, 393 
ususfructus, p. 380 


ut, 150 
-tit- (ft), S04 
-ut-, 811 
uti, 524, r 
-uti- {z^erbs), 975 


-uto*, 797 
vulgus, 338 
vulsi, p. 262 
\ulta, 396 
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